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AMERICAN    POLITICS. 

Ere  this  article  appears,  the  Eepublican  party  will  have  assembled 
iu  national  convention  in  Chicago  and  will  have  nominated  Theodore 
Roosevelt  as  its  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States.  In  view 
of  the  practically  unanimous  instructions  which  have  been  given  to 
State  and  district  delegates  to  vote  for  him,  and  the  certainty  of  his 
choice  by  acclamation,  it  seems  strange  that  any  question  of  his  nomi- 
nation should  ever  have  been  raised ;  and  yet  it  does  not  require  a  pecul- 
iarly lively  memory  to  recall  that  it  was  necessary  to  argue  a  year  ago 
that  he  was  the  logical  candidate,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  really  available 
one  which  his  party  could  present.  It  is  true  that  in  thus  securing,  as 
a  Vice-President  who  succeeded  a  martyred  President,  the  indorsement 
of  his  party,  he  has  broken  all  records ;  but  President  Roosevelt  is  such 
an  extraordinary  man  that  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  occupy  this 
unique  position.  If  he  is  elected  —  and  the  chances  at  present  favor 
his  reelection  —  he  will  be  alone  in  such  distinction. 

It  is  not  worth  while,  upon  the  eve  of  the  convention,  to  attempt  to 
forecast  its  action  in  the  matter  of  selecting  a  nominee  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  Senator  Fairbanks,  of  Indiana,  who  does  not  desire  the 
honor;  Speaker  Cannon,  who  is  quite  satisfied  with  his  present  posi- 
tion; or  Representative  Hitt,  of  Illinois,  a  man  of  large  experience,  con- 
ceded ability,  equable  and  dignified  temperament,  and  sufhcient  wealth, 
would  make  a  satisfactory  and  appropriate  running  mate  for  President 
Roosevelt,  and  the  convention  will  act  wisely  in  choosing  any  one  of 
them.     It  will  make  little  difference,  however,  who  is  named  as  candi- 
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date  for  this  office.  Mr.  Eoosevelt  will  continue  to  be,  as  he  is  now, 
the  central,  all-dominating  figure  of  the  campaign.  It  will  be  his 
actions  which  will  be  praised  or  condemned,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  op- 
posing orators  upon  the  stump;  it  will  be  his  picturesque,  frank,  and 
aggressive  personality  which  will  influence  voters.  He  will  receive  the 
official  notification  of  his  nomination  while  at  his  summer  home  at  Oys- 
ter Bay,  and  later  will  return  to  the  White  House  to  transact  the  pub- 
lic business  which  always  engrosses  him.  Even  while  a  candidate  for 
reelection  and  naturally  anxious  to  receive  the  favorable  verdict  of  his 
countrymen,  he  will  not  forget  that  he  is  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  will  carefully  avoid  any  action  that  may  seem  to  be  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  voters. 

It  is  probable  that  the  conduct  of  his  campaign  will  be  entrusted  to 
Mr.  George  B.  Cortelyou,  at  present  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  and  a  gentleman  whose  experience  reads  like  a 
romance.  Only  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Cortelyou  was  a  clerk  in  the  Post- 
Office  Department,  to  which  position  he  was  appointed  as  a  resident  of 
New  York.  He  secured  a  transfer  to  a  clerical  position  in  the  White 
House,  where  he  soon  made  himself  invaluable.  His  ability  displayed 
itself  upon  every  occasion ;  he  was  wise  in  his  counsels  as  well  as  tact- 
ful in  his  dealings  with  White-House  visitors.  Always  urbane,  his 
equilibrium  never  disturbed  even  during  moments  of  great  excitement, 
and  his  judgments  remarkably  accurate,  he  steadily  advanced  until  he 
became  Secretary  to  President  McKinley.  In  that  position  he  stood 
in  the  limelight  of  public  scrutiny  and  suffered  not  in  stature.  He  was 
the  nearest  approach  to  an  ideal  secretary  since  Lament  stood  at  the 
right  hand  of  Cleveland ;  and  there  was  general  approbation  when  he 
was  elevated  to  the  cabinet  position  which  he  now  honors  and  which 
he  will,  of  course,  resign.  In  assuming  the  management  of  the  cam- 
paign, he  will,  undoubtedly,  do  great  honor  to  himself  and  service  to  his 
party.  It  is  no  small  thing  to  step  into  the  place  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Senator  Hanna,  but  Mr.  Cortelyou  is  none  the  less  equipped 
for  his  new  duties  by  the  fact  that  he  is  fully  acquainted  with  the 
methods  which  Senator  Hanna  so  successfully  pursued.  Mr.  Cortelyou 
knew  much  of  the  inside  detail  of  the  campaign  of  1896,  and  still  more 
of  that  of  the  contest  of  1900.  He  is  an  astute  politician,  with  wide 
acquaintance,  and,  what  is  more  essential,  with  the  esteem  of  those  who 
know  him.  He  has  been  in  a  position  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  he 
has  made  good  use  of  his  opportunities.  He  will  prove  an  able  cam- 
paign manager. 
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Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  it  is  the  candidate,  and  not 
the  chairman  of  the  campaign  committee,  who  leads  liis  party  to  defeat 
or  victory.  Blaine's  faitoe  to  reach  the  Presidency  and  Harrison's  suc- 
cess were  equally  independent  of  the  campaign  chairman.  Again,  there- 
fore, the  personality  of  President  Eoosevelt  enters  into  the  equation.  It 
is  what  he  has  done  and  the  way  he  has  done  it  that  will  return  him  to 
the  White  House  or  retire  him  to  private  life.  His  friends  find  many 
reasons  for  predicting  his  election.  Some  of  them,  like  Ex-Senator 
William  E.  Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire,  base  his  popularity  upon  the 
resoluteness  with  which  he  attacked  the  Northern  Securities  Company ; 
performing,  as  Mr.  Chandler  says,  with  cheerful  alacrity,  a  duty  which, 
in  a  similar  case.  President  Cleveland  and  Attorney -General  Harmon 
executed  with  doleful  reluctance.  It  is  certainly  true  that,  in  dealing 
with  the  trusts,  the  Roosevelt  Administration  has  shown  more  determi- 
nation and  aggressiveness  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Other  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  friends  point  to  his  energetic  and  effective  way  of  securing 
results,  notably  the  events  which  make  certain  an  Isthmian  Canal,  as 
the  best  evidence  of  his  fitness  for  his  high  position ;  and  the  country 
generally  concedes  his  inherent  honesty  and  straightforwardness.  The 
Democrats,  in  fact,  have  thus  far  discovered  only  one  weak  point  in  his 
armor.  They  attack  him  because  his  individuality  is  so  intense.  Thus 
Representative  Kitchin,  of  North  Carolina,  in  a  speech  upon  the  floor  of 
the  House,  quoted  with  approbation  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
brilliant,  but  erratic ;  while  the  chairman  of  the  New  Hampshire  Demo- 
cratic State  convention  characterized  the  President  in  language  even 
more  exaggerated  and  undignified.  The  leader  of  the  minority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  a  speech  upon  the  floor  of  Congress,  said : 

There  is  one  issue  upon  which  all  Democrats  can  unite,  and  that  is,  that  Theodore 
Roosevelt  should  be  defeated.  This,  indeed,  may  become  the  paramount  issue  with 
many  voters  in  the  next  election.  By  many  his  administration  is  considered  a  con- 
tinuing experiment,  too  theatrical  for  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  without 
sufficient  time  between  the  acts  to  allow  the  people  a  good  breathing  spell.  There 
are  some  recent  incidents  in  his  administration  to  justify  the  apprehension  that  on 
some  strenuous  occasion  he  is  liable  to  go  off  too  suddenly  and  inconsiderately,  and 
greatly  embarrass  the  country  in  some  of  the  graver  affairs  of  government. 

Representative  Patterson,  of  Tennessee,  also  speaking  in  the  House, 
insisted  that  Roosevelt  was  the  paramount  issue  of  the  campaign ;  while 
Senator  Carmack,  at  the  Iroquois  Club  dinner  in  Chicago,  arraigned  the 
President  for  overriding  the  Constitution,  violating  the  obligations  of  a 
solemn  treaty,  and  resorting  to  the  device  of  an  executive  order  to  ac- 
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complish  what  Congress  had  failed  to  enact  into  law.  Many  of  the 
Democratic  State  conventions,  acting  in  apparent  concert,  devoted  para- 
graphs to  criticising  the  President.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
from  the  utterance  of  the  Nebraska  Democrats : 

With  an  increasing  love  for  the  principles  of  Democracy  and  an  increasing  con- 
fidence in  their  final  triumph,  we  look  upon  the  present  time  as  opportune  for  their 
earnest  and  courageous  promulgation,  with  a  Chief  Executive  who  has  disregarded 
constitutional  limitations,  stirred  up  antagonism  between  the  races,  employed  all  the 
powers  of  his  office  to  secure  a  renomination,  and  purchased  political  support  by 
turning  the  Treasury  Department  over  to  the  financiers  and  putting  the  law  depart- 
ment into  the  hands  of  the  trusts  —  with  such  a  Chief  Executive  and  with  Republi- 
can leaders  openly  and  arrogantly  in  alliance  with  organized  wealth,  the  country 
imperatively  needs  a  return  of  the  government  to  positive  and  clearly  defined  Demo- 
cratic principles.  Democracy,  as  taught  by  Jejfferson  and  exemplified  by  Jackson, 
is  the  hope  of  the  Republic,  and  offers  the  only  relief  from  the  plutocracy  which 
now  dominates  the  Republican  party,  and  through  that  party  the  country. 

It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Democrats  propose  to  awaken 
in  the  popular  mind,  if  possible,  the  feeling  that  the  President  is  not 
deserving  of  public  confidence.  He  is  to  be  presented  as  the  possessor 
of  unsafe  characteristics,  a  man  not  to  be  trusted.  To  this  extent,  at 
least,  there  is  to  be  personality  in  the  campaign.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  to 
be  the  issue,  greater  than  the  tariff  or  the  Isthmian  Canal  or  govern- 
mental expenditure.  This  is  the  greatest  tribute  to  his  individuality 
which  could  be  paid. 

The  Eepublican  managers  will  have  entered  upon  their  convention 
with  every  detail  carefully  arranged  in  advance  —  Ex-Secretary  Koot  hav- 
ing been  selected  as  temporary  chairman  and  Speaker  Cannon  as  perma- 
nent chairman,  with  Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions ;  the  platform  having  been  written  and 
edited ;  and  nothing  being  left  for  the  delegates  to  do  except  to  confirm 
tlie  programme  of  the  leaders  and  applaud  eulogistic  speeches.  When 
the  Democrats  assemble  at  St.  Louis  on  July  6  the  contrast  will  be  most 
marked.  There  will  be  a  fight  to  the  finish  over  the  nomination  of  a 
candidate ;  there  wiU  be  a  bitter  struggle  between  opposing  factions ;  and 
the  platform,  when  it  has  been  finally  adopted,  will  not  be  the  unani- 
mous agreement  of  harmonious  forces.  The  Democratic  convention 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  party. 
It  would  not  be  surprising  if  it  should  result  in  the  withdrawal  of  a  cer- 
tain element,  although  this  outcome  can  and  should  be  prevented  by  the 
exercise  of  good  judgment  and  the  willingness  of  all  factions  to  unite 
for  the  party's  good. 
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When  my  last  article  for  The  Forum  was  penned,  the  indications 
pointed  strongly  toward  the  nomination  of  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  of  New 
York ;  and  at  the  present  time  his  chances  are  undoubtedly  better  than 
those  of  any  other  candidate,  many  State  conventions  having  followed 
the  lead  of  the  New  York  Democrats,  who  instructed  their  delegates  to 
present  his  name  and  vote  solidly  for  his  nomination.  At  the  same 
time,  the  circumstances  surrounding  this  action  of  the  New  York  con- 
vention were  such  as  to  create  considerable  anxiety  in  the  minds  of 
Democrats  living  outside  of  New  York  State.  The  convention  was 
dominated  and  controlled  by  ex-Senator  David  B.  Hill,  who  took  occa- 
sion to  ride  rough-shod  over  Tammany  and  thus  pay  some  unforgotten 
scores.  At  the  very  time  when  it  was  essential  that  the  New  York 
Democrats  should  present  to  the  country  a  united  and  enthusiastic  front, 
they  displayed  every  element  of  antagonism.  Mr.  Hill  won  his  fight, 
and  Tammany  returned  home  defeated  and  humiliated.  Tammany's 
earnest,  hearty,  and  enthusiastic  cooperation  is  needed  in  New  York 
this  year  if  the  Democrats  are  to  carry  New  Y'ork  State ;  and  yet,  as  a 
writer  in  "  The  Washington  Post "  forcibly  remarks,  "  Mr.  Hill  saw  fit  to 
exploit  his  personal  animosity  toward  the  organization  and  feed  a  vanity 
which  seems  to  spare  nothing  whatever,  seeking  Judge  Parker's  nomi- 
nation rather  than  his  election  and  subordinating  the  interests  of  the 
Democracy  to  a  private  grudge." 

This  is  strong  language ;  and  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  soon  as 
the  Democrats  throughout  the  country  realized  the  cost  at  which  the 
instructions  for  Judge  Parker  had  been  secured,  there  was  a  revulsion 
from  the  confident  feeling  in  the  certainty  of  his  nomination.  The 
Pennsylvania  Democrats,  when  they  met  in  their  State  convention,  de- 
clined to  instruct  for  Parker,  and  thus  left  their  delegates  free  to  meet 
any  situation  which  may  develop.  The  Indiana  Democratic  convention 
instructed  for  Parker;  but,  while  this  was  an  apparent  victory  for  the 
New  York  candidate,  the  statement  has  since  been  made  that  Indiana's 
vote  for  Parker  will  be  merely  formal,  having  been  authorized  more  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating  instructions  for  Hearst  than  for  any  other 
reason.  Connecticut  has  instructed  for  Parker,  and  in  New  Jersey 
there  is  quite  a  strong  sentiment  for  him.  New  l^ork,  Indiana,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  Jersey  are  the  States  which  the  Democrats  are  most 
anxious  to  carry ;  and  if  the  delegates  from  those  States  insist  that  they 
can  win  with  Parker,  the  latter' s  chances  for  the  nomination  will  be 
materially  strengthened. 

Whether  it  counts  for  much  or  little,  the  fact  also  remains  that 
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Bryan  and  Bryan's  followers  are  against  Parker.  The  echoes  of  the 
New  York  convention  had  not  died  away  before  Mr.  Bryan  mounted 
the  rostrum  and  vehemently  declaimed  that  he  could  "  prove  to  every  un- 
biassed mind  that  Judge  Parker  is  not  a  fit  man  to  be  nominated,  either 
by  the  Democratic  party  or  by  any  other  party  that  stands  for  honesty 
or  fair  dealing  in  politics."  Mr.  Bryan's  words  had  scarcely  been 
spoken  before  ex-President  Cleveland  was  out  in  an  interview  com- 
mending Parker;  while  Judge  Gray,  of  Delaware,  a  typical  Cleveland 
Democrat,  hastened  to  declare  that  he  would  hail  Judge  Parker's  nomi- 
nation as  a  return  to  the  older  and  better  traditions  of  the  Democratic 
party.  Thus  the  old  antagonisms  have  been  again  aroused.  The  spec- 
tacle is  not  one  which  appeals  to  any  Democrat  who  earnestly  desires 
concord  and  victory;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  expressions  of 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  Judge  Parker's  nomination  are  to  be  found 
in  many  Democratic  newspapers  which  view  the  situation  impartially, 
and  which  are  influenced  by  no  other  considerations  than  the  desire  for 
party  success. 

In  the  mean  time  the  propagandists  of  Judge  Parker's  candidacy  are 
industrious.  Their  literary  bureau  is  active,  even  though  the  output  is 
more  florid  and  rhetorical  in  style  than  would  apparently  comport  with 
Judge  Parker's  dignified  character.  His  journalistic  friends  claim  for 
him  the  nomination  on  the  first  ballot,  crediting  him  with  much  more 
than  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority.  He  has  also  some  strong 
friends  in  Congress ;  and  Eepresentative  Williams,  of  Mississippi,  voices 
their  enthusiasm  when  he  says  that  Judge  Parker  is  the  logical  candi- 
date, geographically  and  politically,  coming  from  the  right  section  and 
the  right  State ;  because  he  is  an  eminently  conservative,  careful,  and 
healthy  minded  man ;  and  because  he  is  a  fundamental  Democrat,  an 
anti-Federalist  by  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who  be- 
lieve that  it  is  not  wise  to  defy  Tammany  or  to  seek  deliberately  to 
affront  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  Democrats  whom  he  represents;  and  the  ex- 
pressions of  those  who  entertain  this  belief  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  Democratic  newspaper  in  the  land. 

The  chances  are,  however,  in  favor  of  Judge  Parker's  nomination. 
If  he  is  not  chosen,  the  convention  will,  in  all  probability,  select  some 
one  whose  name  has  almost  entirely  escaped  public  attention.  Mr. 
Hearst  has  made  his  pyrotechnical  appearance  and  is  now  out  of  the 
running.  His  name  was  not  mentioned  in  the  New  York  convention ; 
and  the  support  which  he  has  received  will  not  aggregate  over  one  hun- 
dred votes.     He  has,  however,  given  the  Democratic  leaders  in  several 
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States  a  struggle  which  they  will  remember.  He  was  a  factor  in  the 
Indiana  Democratic  State  convention ;  in  Connecticut  his  followers  were 
numerous  enough  to  cause  a  stormy  scene  before  they  were  finally  out- 
voted, and  in  New  Jersey  they  named  a  contesting  delegation.  In 
Ohio  they  made  a  fight  to  secure  instructions,  but  were  defeated ;  while 
in  Wisconsin  there  was  another  contest  which  resulted  in  the  conven- 
tion indorsing  a  favorite  son,  in  order  to  avoid  an  open  wrangle.  As  a 
candidate,  however,  Mr.  Hearts  has  been  eliminated,  and  the  elaborate 
preparations  which  had  been  made  by  his  managers  for  participation  in 
the  St.  Louis  convention  have  been  cancelled.  He  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  California,  in  which  State  he  secured  the  delegates  by  the  narrow 
margin  of  nineteen  votes;  of  Iowa,  where  his  victory  was  secured  with 
comparative  ease ;  of  South  Dakota,  Nevada,  and  a  few  other  States, 
including,  probably,  Illinois  —  just  sufficient  to  make  him  a  factor  in 
case  the  convention  should  become  deadlocked  over  the  nomination,  and 
a  few  votes  delivered  at  the  proper  time  would  be  effective. 

Whether  this  contingency  arises  or  not,  it  is  pleasant  to  record  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Hearst  will  not  be  a  bolter.  There  has  been  so  much 
bolting  in  the  Democratic  party  of  late  years  that  the  utterance  of  Mr. 
Hearst  as  he  faces  a  postponed,  if  not  a  shattered,  ambition,  is  worthy 
of  note.  "I  intend,"  he  says,  "to  support  the  St.  Louis  nominee."  We 
may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Hearst  will  not  pass  from  the  Demo- 
cratic stage.  He  has  laid  the  foundation  for  future  effort.  His  organi- 
zation is  to-day  the  most  complete  in  the  Democratic  party,  and  it  will 
be  invoked  again  in  1908. 

With  strange  persistence  the  name  of  Mr.  Grover  Cleveland  rises  to 
the  surface,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find  Democratic  prophets 
who  predict  that  his  nomination  is  the  certain  solution  of  their  party's 
problem.  It  is  admitted  that  large  corporate  interests  would  be  de- 
lighted to  see  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  Presidential  ticket,  and  would 
work  industriously  for  his  election.  And  then  there  are  the  disciples 
of  free  trade,  who  look  to  Cleveland  as  their  apostle  and  would  gladly 
follow  him  to  the  last  ditch.  Mr.  Cleveland  has  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  revival  of  interest  in  his  name.  He  has  told  the  country 
how  he  suppressed  the  Chicago  riots  in  1894,  and  he  has  taken  great 
pains  to  emphasize  how  he  averted  financial  ruin  by  the  bond  sales  of 
1894,  1895,  and  1896. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  which  Mr.  Cleveland 
narrates  with  such  evident  self -approval.  Nor  does  it  help  the  situa- 
tion for  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  entire  responsibility.     If  he  should 
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be  named,  there  are  thousands  of  Democrats  who  would  vote  for  Roose- 
velt in  preference,  on  personal  grounds  alone ;  while  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands would  recall  the  dark  days  of  depression  which  characterized  the 
four  years  of  Cleveland's  administration.  It  seems,  however,  imneces- 
sary  to  consider  a  contingency  so  remote  as  Mr.  Cleveland's  nomination. 
Senator  Gorman,  having  refused  to  allow  the  delegates  from  his 
State  to  be  instructed  to  vote  for  him,  and  having  put  forth  no  effort  to 
secure  the  nomination,  can  now  be  regarded  only  in  the  light  of  a  com- 
promise candidate ;  and  others  who  have  been  mentioned  are  in  the 
same  category.  Summing  up  the  situation,  it  would  not  be  surprising, 
in  the  event  of  the  failure  to  nominate  Judge  Parker,  to  see  the  conven- 
tion select  some  one  whose  name  has  almost  entirely  escaped  public  at- 
tention—  a  man,  for  instance,  like  Judge  Amos  M.  Thayer,  of  Mis- 
souri, whose  recent  decision  against  the  Northern  Securities  merger 
brought  him  into  prominence.  He  was  appointed  to  the  bench  by 
President  Cleveland,  is  sixty -three  years  of  age,  is  a  veteran  of  the  civil 
war,  and  is  acceptable,  so  it  is  stated,  to  all  Democratic  factions. 
There  is  some  manifestation  of  sentiment  for  Mayor  McClellan,  of  New 
York  City,  and  many  conferences  have  been  held  in  which  his  name 
has  been  favorably  considered.  He  is  known  to  be  very  popular  in 
Indiana,  and  to  have  strength  in  other  sections.  The  very  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  nomination  of  some  person  who  has  not  hitherto  figured 
as  a  leading  candidate  is  now  being  gravely  discussed  is  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  the  uncertainty  which  attends  the  Democratic  situation. 

Out  of  the  nebulous  mist  which  surrounds  the  approaching  Demo- 
cratic convention,  one  fact  looms  substantial  and  commanding.  What- 
ever else  may  happen,  Mr.  Bryan  will  not  dictate  the  platform.  He 
will  attend  the  convention  as  a  delegate,  having  been  chosen  by  the 
Nebraska  Democrats  to  act  in  that  capacity ;  but  he  has,  apparently,  little 
or  no  following  in  the  delegations  which  have  been  selected  by  the 
various  States.  It  is  easy  enough  to  know  what  he  would  like  in  the 
way  of  a  platform.  In  and  out  of  season,  in  speech  and  editorial,  he 
has  tied  himself  to  the  platforms  of  1896  and  1900  as  to  the  body  of 
death.  More  than  this,  in  the  platform  adopted  by  his  fellow-Demo- 
crats in  Nebraska  —  a  platform  which  he  is  credited  with  having 
prepared  —  we  have  his  model  of  a  party  declaration.  It  is,  quite 
naturally,  the  most  radical  of  all  the  State  convention  expressions.  It 
begins  by  reaffirming  the  Kansas  City  deUverance  of  four  years  ago, 
with  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one  and  all  the 
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other  ideas  which  are  associated  with  Bryan  and  Bryanism.  Tt  declares 
for  the  extermination  of  private  monopolies,  and  charges  that  the  pres- 
ent Administration  "  lacks  the  desire,  the  mtelligence,  or  the  moral  cour- 
age to  attack  the  conscienceless  combinations  of  capital  that  have  flour- 
ished during  recent  years."  We  find  in  it  the  usual  condemnation  of 
militarism  and  imperialism,  with  the  assertion  that  ultimate  independ- 
ence should  be  immediately  promised  to  the  Filipinos ;  a  demand  for  an 
income  tax  and  for  "  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  " ;  and  the  following  enun- 
ciation of  a  financial  scheme : 

Democracy  woukl  admiuister  the  Treasury  Department  in  behalf  of  the  public, 
not,  as  now,  in  the  interest  of  Wall  Street ;  it  would  prevent  the  recoinage  of  legal- 
tender  silver  dollars  into  limited-tender  subsidiary  coin;  it  would  secure  to  the  peo- 
ple a  volume  of  standard  money  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for 
money.  It  would  favor  paper  money  issued  by  the  Government  without  the  inter- 
vention of  national  banks.  It  would  resist  the  attempt  to  establish  an  asset  currency 
and  branch  banks,  and  it  would  oppose  the  loaning  of  government  money  to  favored 
banks  —  a  scheme  by  which  the  people's  money  is  employed  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
a  campaign  fund,  and  to  bribe  the  financial  interest  to  oppose  any  reduction  of  tax- 
ation. The  present  administration  of  the  Treasury  Department  is  progressively 
beneficial  to  the  capitalistic  class  and  progressively  harmful  to  the  producers  of 
wealth. 

Such  is  Mr.  Bryan's  idea  of  a  platform.  The  New  York  Democratic 
declaration  of  principles  consists  of  a  few  well-worn  and  accepted 
axioms,  offering  no  indication  of  Judge  Parker's  position  on  timely 
topics;  and  it  is  in  the  Maryland  platform,  therefore,  that  we  find  an 
expression  of  conservative  Democratic  opinion  which  represents  the 
views  of  the  conservative  wing  of  the  party.  This  is  Mr.  Gorman's 
platform;  and  it  will  find  more  adherents  in  the  St.  Louis  convention 
than  the  draft  which  Mr.  Bryan  has  prepared.  We  find  that  its  key- 
notes are  economy  in  public  expenditures  and  tariff  revision.  It  de- 
clares that  unnecessary  taxation  is  unjust  taxation,  and  charges  the 
Eepublican  party  with  extravagance  and  corruption.  It  invokes  "the 
ringing  words  of  our  honored  Samuel  J.  Tilden  "  in  declaring  that  tlie 
reforms  which  are  so  sadly  needed  in  the  mode  and  measures  of  taxation 
and  expenditure  and  in  departmental  administration  can  only  be  had  by 
a  peaceful  civic  revolution.  It  pledges  the  Democratic  party  to  "  revise 
the  tariff  in  a  conservative  spirit  of  fairness  to  all  interests  "  and  to  strip 
from  the  trusts  the  power  which  they  have  so  mercilessly  abused. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  platform  about  the  free  coinage  of  silver  or  free 
trade ;  nor  is  there  any  utterance  which  can  be  seized  upon  by  the  great 
mass  of  industrious,  thrifty  citizens  as  a  threat  against  their  hard-earned 
accumulations.     It  will  be  interesting  to  note  how  closely  the  platform 
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of  the  national  convention  will  follow  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Maryland  Democrats. 

When  the  conventions  have  adjourned  and  the  campaign  has  been 
fully  inaugurated,  what  will  be  the  issues  ?  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  people  make  the  issues,  without  regard  to  the  elaborate  utterances 
which  are  prepared  with  so  much  care  and  adopted  with  so  much 
solemnity  in  national  conventions.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the 
Democrats  propose  to  make  President  Eoosevelt  a  foremost  issue  —  a 
proposition  which  not  only  the  President  but  his  party  will  meet  with 
undisguised  delight.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  tariff,  especially  in  its 
relation  to  the  trusts,  will  occupy  a  leading  place  in  public  considera- 
tion. In  fact,  the  closing  hours  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  were 
enlivened  by  the  delivery  of  speeches  intended  for  distribution  among 
the  voters.  The  most  sensational  as  well  as  the  most  brilliant  and  elo- 
quent was  delivered  by  Eepresentative  Bourke  Cockran,  of  New  York, 
who  destroyed  all  his  bridges  behind  liim  as  he  marched  forward  along 
the  path  of  free  trade.  His  utterance  recalled  the  days  when  Frank 
Hurd,  of  Ohio,  who  hated  protection  with  an  honest  hate  and  adored 
free  trade  with  enthusiastic  admiration,  fought  with  Carlisle  and  Morri- 
son against  Eandall  and  the  protection  Democrats.  Mr.  Hurd  raised  his 
free-trade  lance  only  to  find  it  shattered ;  and  Mr.  Cockran  certainly  did 
not  awaken  a  responsive  chord  except  in  tiie  breasts  of  the  few,  who, 
like  himself,  would  be  glad  to  see  all  the  custom-houses  razed  to  the 
ground.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Eepublican  managers  propose  to 
circulate  this  speech  widely  throughout  the  country  and  to  give  it 
prominence  in  the  Republican  handbook,  with  appropriate  comment, 
inviting  especial  attention  to  the  following  paragraphs : 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  taunted  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Clark) 
for  saying  he  Avould  like  to  see  every  custom  house  shattered  "  from  turret  to  foun- 
dation stone."  Tliat  line,  sir,  referred  to  Tantallon  Castle,  Tantallon  Castle  was  a 
feudal  structure  in  Scotland,  around  which  waged  constantly  a  tide  of  war  and  plun- 
der, as  some  men  sought  to  enrich  themselves  by  seizing  the  property  of  others. 
Tantallon  Castle  has  fallen  with  the  barbarism  and  feudalism  of  the  age  which  it 
typified.  I  hail  it,  sir,  as  an  auspicious  feature  of  this  discussion  that  a  phrase  ap- 
plied to  the  feudal  castle  which  has  perished  before  the  march  of  civilization  and  the 
spread  of  peace  should  be  used  to  express  a  hope  that  the  world  may  some  day  see 
the  disappearance  of  custom  houses  which  are  survivals  of  a  barbaric  distrust,  which 
tends  to  isolate  men  from  each  other  and  to  prevent  them  from  uniting  and  cooperat- 
ing in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  the  benefit  of  each  man.  (Applause  on  the 
Democratic  side.) 

What  is  the  essential  difference  between  civilization  and  barbarism?  Civiliza- 
tion means  the  close  intercourse  of  men  for  peaceful  and  productive  coSperation; 
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barbarism  means  the  isolation  of  men,  or  else  their  meeting  in  savage  and  (Icstnio 
tive  conflict.  Factories  from  whose  chimneys  the  smoke  of  industry  rises  like  in- 
cense to  heaven  are  outposts  of  civilization.  It  is  the  fervid  hope  of  Democrats  that 
they  be  multiplied. 

Fortresses  and  custom-houses  are  the  twin  relics  of  barbaric  distrust  which  pre- 
vent profitable  cooperation  and  encourage  wasteful  plunder. 

Surely  it  is  patriotic  and  humane  as  well  as  Democratic  to  cherish  the  hope  that 
ultimately  this  earth  may  be  purged  of  both.     (Applause.) 

The  debates  indicated,  however,  that  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
House  was  not  thoroughly  in  accord  with  Mr.  Cockran's  radical  free- 
trade  utterances ;  and  Representative  Williams,  of  Mississippi,  hastened 
to  announce  that  he  was  in  favor  of  tariff  revision  and  not  tariff  aboli- 
tion. The  division  of  sentiment  on  the  tariff  question  is  not  confined 
to  the  Democracy.  When,  for  instance,  Representative  Littlefield,  of 
Maine,  declared  that,  where  it  can  be  conclusively  shown  that  the  tariff 
enables  an  American  manufacturer  to  sell  an  article  more  cheaply  abroad 
than  he  sells  it  at  home,  the  tariff  on  that  article  should  be  reduced,  the 
utterance  was  greeted  by  Democratic  applause  and  Republican  silence. 
The  general  sentiment  of  the  Republican  party  is  in  favor  of  only  a 
minimum  of  tariff  revision ;  and  Senator  Gallinger,  of  New  Hampshire, 
the  foremost  exponent  of  protection  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  Sen- 
ate, unquestionably  presents  his  party's  position  when  he  advocates  a 
" stand-pat "  policy.  He  argues  that  "the  past  seven  years  have  been 
the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  our  country ;  that  during  these 
years  our  industrial  advance  has  been  unparalleled;  that  our  markets 
both  at  home  and  abroad  have  been  largely  and  most  substantially  in- 
creased ;  that  our  laboring  classes  have  been  wondrously  benefited ;  and 
that  our  wealth,  both  in  the  aggregate  and  per  capita,  has  been  largely 
augmented,  all  classes  sharing  in  the  advantages  and  enjoyments  of  this 
prosperity."  Senator  Gallinger  favors  reciprocity,  but  not  with  Canada, 
although  he  must  be  aware  that  the  feeling  in  favor  of  reciprocal  rela- 
tions is  steadily  growing  in  the  New  England  section  which  he  repre- 
sents. 

The  question  of  prosperity  promises  to  be  one  which  will  be  brought 
closely  to  the  attention  of  the  voters.  The  Republicans  claim  that  it  is 
a  genuine,  beneficial,  permanent  prosperity;  the  Democrats  assert  that 
it  is  a  myth.  They  claim  that  the  cost  of  living  has  grown  in  larger 
ratio  than  the  increase  in  wages  —  assertions  which  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  will  endeavor  to  controvert.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Republicans  look  upon  a  long  dull  summer  as  the 
most  serious  factor  with  which  they  have  to  contend.     They  must 
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know  that  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  prosperity  has  passed ;  that  business 
is  sagging;  and  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  traffic  and  consequent  dis- 
charge of  raikoad  employees.  The  Republicans  are,  in  fact,  more  con- 
cerned over  untoward  business  conditions,  possible  strikes,  and  general 
labor  disturbances  than  they  are  over  the  local  differences  in  their  party. 
These  are  not  fundamental,  such  as  those  which  disrupted  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  1896;  and,  while  unfortunate,  they  are  not  vitally  dan- 
gerous. All  during  the  summer  the  business  barometer  will  be  watched 
with  most  observant  care,  and  the  slightest  indication  of  a  storm  will 
cause  the  Republicans  unconcealed  anxiety. 

Reform  in  governmental  expenditures  will  be  another  important  issue. 
It  has  already  been  shown  how,  in  the  Maryland  Democratic  platform, 
the  campaign  of  1876,  with  its  keynote  of  "Tilden  and  Reform,"  has 
been  recalled.  Scores  of  editorial  expressions  have  appeared  indors- 
ing the  wisdom  of  making  a  campaign  upon  a  platform  which  promises 
absolute  honesty  in  federal  administration.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  even 
Democratic  newspapers  give  President  Roosevelt  deserved  credit  for  de- 
termined effort  to  fight  all  abuvses,  but  they  claim  that  he  cannot  with- 
stand the  elements  which  control  his  party.  Perhaps  the  best  expres- 
sion of  Democratic  sentiment  in  this  regard  is  found  in  "The  Kansas 
City  Star,"  a  paper  of  extensive  circulation  and  acknowledged  influence 
in  the  Middle  West.  This  journal,  after  noting  the  fact  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  strangely  at  sea  with  regard  to  both  men  and  issues,  re- 
marks as  follows : 

The  tiling  that  the  Democratic  leaders  —  that  is,  those  who  are  seeking  the  per- 
manent good  of  the  country  and  their  party  —  should  keep  constantly  in  mind  be- 
tween now  and  the  convention  is  that  the  greatest  national  need  of  the  time  is  more 
honesty  in  public  affairs.  This  does  not  apply  alone  to  the  misappropriations  of 
funds  —  official  corruption,  in  other  words.  It  reaches  through  the  whole  system  of 
legislation  and  patronage.  The  weakness  of  the  republic  at  present  is  its  practice 
of  subsidizing  one  class  at  the  expense  of  another :  its  enactment  of  unwise  legisla- 
tion as  the  price  of  imperative  legislation;  its  dishonest  compromises  with  the 
agents  of  one  class  or  one  section  to  the  cost  of  the  masses  or  of  the  country  as  a 
whole ;  the  purchase  of  political  preferment  by  official  favors ;  the  employment  of 
arbitrary  machine  methods  to  establish,  maintain,  and  perpetuate  political  oligar- 
chies in  the  State  and  nation,  often  to  the  defeat  of  the  popular  will.  These  are 
some  of  the  conspicuous  evils.  They  are  not  new,  but  the  countrj'-  has  been  aroused 
as  never  before  to  their  existence,  and  public  sentiment  is  more  potent  than  in  times 
past  to  effect  their  eradication.  What  is  needed  is  the  determination  of  one  or  both 
the  great  parties  to  promote  that  sentiment  and  to  work  for  its  gratification.  This 
feeling  represents  the  national  conscience. 

In  other  words,  the  Democratic  party,  while  still  in  doubt  about  its  candidate, 
while  still  uncertain  as  to  its  economic  issues,  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
it  can  and  should  go  before  the  country  on  a  strong  declaration  in  favor  of  higher 
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political  and  governmental  morals.     On  such  a  basis  all  the  essential  elements  of 
the  party  could  be  united. 

In  this  conuectiou  it  is  worth  while  to  remark  that  the  Kepublican 
managers  appreciate  that  the  appeal  for  official  honesty  and  economy 
will  be  a  factor  in  the  campaign.  This  explains  the  prompt  appearance 
of  a  document  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  giving  the 
cost  of  administration  per  capita  in  various  countries.  According  to 
this  presentation,  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States  con- 
tributes S7.97  per  year  to  run  the  Government,  as  against  $9.30  for 
Canada,  $9.45  for  the  German  Empire,  $9.54  for  Sweden,  $10.09  for 
Spain,  $11.45  for  Portugal,  $11.40  for  the  Netherlands,  $12.40  for 
Cuba,  $12.68  for  Argentina,  $14.27  for  Austria-Hungary,  $17.30  for 
Paraguay,  $17.40  for  Belgium,  $17.84  for  France,  $21.39  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  $37.69  for  Australia,  and  $38.38  for  New  Zealand. 
Kussia's  per  capita  expenditure  is  approximately  the  same  as  that  of 
the  United  States.  Statistics  for  Japan  are  not  given.  It  should  be 
stated,  however,  that  these  figures,  while  very  gratifying,  may  not  be 
altogether  accurate,  inasmuch  as  a  larger  proportion  of  public  expendi- 
tures is  borne  by  State  and  local  governments  in  the  United  States  than 
in  many  of  the  more  centralized  governments  of  Europe.  In  fact,  the 
effort  which  has  been  made  to  arrive  at  a  true  basis  of  comparison  has 
only  resulted  in  making  the  situation  more  complex.  For  campaign 
purposes,  however,  the  figures  will,  no  doubt,  have  a  large  circulation. 

In  addition  to  the  Presidential  contest,  the  Congressional  campaign 
will  attract  considerable  interest  during  the  summer  and  fall,  largely 
due  to  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats  that  local  Kepublican 
troubles  in  various  States  will  result  in  the  election  of  a  Democratic 
House,  even  though  the  Republicans  achieve  a  national  victory  in  the 
continuance  of  President  Roosevelt's  administration.  This  may  be  the 
k.  outcome ;  but  the  probabilities  are  against  it.  I  would  much  rather  be 
inclined  to  predict  that  the  election  of  a  Democratic  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  be  accompanied  by  a  complete  Democratic  victory.  I 
can  recall  only  one  instance  where,  in  a  Presidential  year,  one  political 
party  carried  the  country  on  the  national  ticket  and  the  other  political 
party  elected  a  majority  of  the  lower  branch  of  Congress.  This  was  the 
election  of  a  Democratic  House  in  1876,  at  the  time  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  was  declared  President,  and  many  will  be  inclined  to  agree  with 
me  that  this  exception  only  proves  the  rule. 

The  Republican  majority  in  the  present  House  of  Representatives  is 
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thirty-two.  If  the  Democrats  can  cany  seventeen  districts  now  repre- 
sented by  Eepublicans,  while  the  latter  make  no  inroads  into  the  Demo- 
cratic column,  the  next  House  will  be  Democratic.  Chairman  Babcock, 
of  the  Eepublican  Congressional  campaign  committee,  and  Chairman 
Cowherd,  who  has  been  chosen  as  the  head  of  the  similar  committee  in 
the  Democratic  organization,  are  both  confident  of  success.  Mr.  Bab- 
cock places  his  reliance  upon  the  rural  districts,  asserting  that  the  farm- 
ers were  never  more  prosperous  and  contented  than  they  are  at  present, 
and  that  they  are,  therefore,  averse  to  any  political  change.  He  admits 
that,  two  years  ago,  the  Democrats  won  twenty  city  districts  from  the 
Eepublicans ;  but  he  does  not  believe  that  these  districts  will  remain  in 
the  Democratic  column,  although  he  acknowledges  that  the  trend  toward 
Democracy  in  the  cities  is  quite  perceptible.  Eepresentative  Cowherd, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  only  looks  forward  to  gains  in  the  city  districts, 
but  insists  that  the  farmers  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  present  con- 
ditions. He  asserts  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  prices  of  farm 
products  without  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  cost  of  farm  machinery, 
and  that  the  manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements  is  selling  his 
products  in  South  America  and  Australia  to  the  competitors  of  the 
American  farmer  cheaper  than  the  latter  can  buy  them  at  the  door  of 
the  factory  in  this  country.  In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Cowherd  asserts 
that  the  farmers  are  paying  more  for  their  ploughs  and  twine  and  lum- 
ber than  ever  before.  But,  after  all,  the  main  reliance  of  the  Demo- 
cratic managers  is  undoubtedly  upon  the  vote  of  the  larger  cities  and 
upon  the  factional  fights  which  are  just  now  disturbing  Eepublican 
composure  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  other  States. 

The  two  Congressional  campaign  committees  will  work  independ- 
ently of  the  national  committees,  and  will  devote  their  attention  to  the 
contests  in  doubtful  districts.  Their  basis  of  operations  will  be,  very 
largely,  the  figures  shown  by  the  results  of  the  Congressional  elections 
two  years  ago,  although  it  is  realized  that  the  conditions  which  prevail 
in  Presidential  years  are  not  always  analogous  to  those  which  obtain  in 
off  years.  Congressional  elections,  pure  and  simple,  are  frequently  in- 
fluenced by  local  considerations.  The  voters  then  allow  their  personal 
feelings  to  influence  them  for  or  against  the  aspirant  for  Congressional 
honors,  while  in  a  Presidential  year  the  party  ticket  is  more  generally 
voted  as  an  entirety.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes  it  almost  certain  that 
an  incoming  President  will  find  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  in  politi- 
cal harmony  with  him.  The  wave  of  Eepublicanism  or  Democracy 
sweeps  over  the  country  and  carries  the  President  and  Congress  with  it. 
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In  the  last  Congressional  election  there  were  comparatively  few  close 
districts ;  and,  indeed,  out  of  the  386  districts  in  the  United  States,  there 
were  only  27  wherein  a  member  was  returned  with  a  majority  of  less 
than  1,000.     These  districts  were  as  follows: 


state. 

District. 

Majority. 

State. 

District. 

Majority. 

California 

Illinois 

Indiana 

2(1. 

4th. 

6th. 
24th. 

2d. 
12th. 

2d. 

3d. 
11th. 

3d. 

4th. 

3d. 

5th. 

9th. 

355  Dem. 
139  Dem. 
984  Rep. 

252  Dem. 
739  Dem. 
285  Rep. 
618  Dem. 
224  Dem. 
115  Rep. 
183  Rep. 
586  Dem. 
780  Dem. 
883  Rep. 

253  Dem. 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  York 

Ohio 

3d. 

5th. 
At  large. 

1st. 

3d. 

6th. 
15th. 
19th. 
12th. 
13th. 
15th. 
16th. 

8th. 

660  Rep. 
195  Rep. 
775  Dem. 
107  Dem. 
414  Dem. 

Iowa 

466  Dem. 
414  Rep. 
540  Rep. 
776  Dem. 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . . . 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Tennessee 

327  Rep. 
612  Rep. 
848  Dem. 
972  Dem. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  of  the  sixteen  districts  where 
the  Democrats  were  successful  by  a  narrow  margin,  a  majority  were 
formerly  carried  by  Republicans,  so  that  a  swing  of  the  pendulum  in 
the  Eepublican  direction  will  make  the  Eepublican  control  of  the  House 
all  the  more  certain.  Personally,  I  cannot  see  why  the  Democrats 
should  desire  to  win  the  House  unless  they  also  elect  the  President. 
It  would  be  an  empty  honor  at  best.  They  would  be  unable  to  accom- 
plish any  result;  they  would  have  responsibility  without  power;  and  if 
the  Republicans  failed  to  redeem  any  of  the  pledges  which  they  had 
made  to  the  people,  the  excuse  for  such  failure  would  be  thrown  upon 
the  House.  It  would  be  an  unsatisfactory  and  anomalous  situation; 
but  it  is  a  situation  which  is  not  likely  to  confront  the  country. 

The  Republicans  have  been  greatly  disturbed  over  factional  fights  in 
two  States  —  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  In  the  former  State  there  was  a 
long  and  bitter  contest,  primarily  due  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  admin- 
istration of  Governor  Yates.  When  the  State  convention  assembled 
there  were  several  aspirants  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination  whose  ad- 
herents were  so  loyal  that  a  deadlock  resulted.  The  convention  con- 
sisted of  about  1,500  delegates,  of  whom  only  one-third  were  for  Yates. 
After  several  days  of  ineffectual  balloting,  the  convention  adjourned 
until  Ma^  31.  A  period  of  ineffective  struggle  again  ensued,  until,  on 
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June  3;  Governor  Yates,  by  a  combination  of  his  own  forces  with  those 
of  the  minor  candidates,  secured  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Charles  S.  De- 
neen,  the  State's  attorney,  and  defeated  Col.  Trank  O.  Lowden,  who  had 
been  foremost  in  the  race.  The  contest  is  expected  to  leave  some  scars, 
although  it  should  be  stated  that  upon  national  questions,  such  as  the 
indorsement  of  President  Roosevelt  and  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the 
national  convention,  there  was  no  lack  of  harmony. 

The  Wisconsin  situation  is  much  more  serious.  In  that  State  the 
factional  differences  led  to  a  split  in  the  Republican  State  Convention, 
and  the  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  each  faction  has  been  referred  to 
the  courts.  One  faction  is  led  by  Governor  La  Toilette,  who  has  radical 
ideas  on  taxation  and  other  questions  of  administration,  while  the  con- 
servatives are  headed  by  Senators  Spooner  and  Quarles  and  Postmaster- 
General  Payne.  When  the  convention  met,  the  two  factions  were  so 
evenly  divided  that  its  control  rested  upon  the  action  of  the  central 
committee  in  passing  upon  credentials;  and  the  La  Toilette  delegates 
being  seated,  a  division  occurred,  and  two  conventions  were  held. 
While  it  is  true  that  both  conventions  nominated  the  same  Republican 
electors,  so  that  President  Roosevelt  will  not  suffer,  the  fact  remains 
that  a  very  bitter  feeling  exists  which  threatens  Republican  success. 
There  are  now  two  gubernatorial  tickets  in  the  field,  one  headed  by 
Governor  La  FoUette  and  the  other  by  Hon.  S.  A.  Cook,  a  condition  of 
affairs  which,  if  not  remedied,  insures  the  election  of  the  Democratic 
candidate.  The  fight  is  also  expected  to  have  its  effect  on  the  congres- 
sional election,  the  Democrats  confidently  counting  upon  winning  sev- 
eral districts. 

It  is  impossible,  thus  early  in  the  campaign,  to  predict  whether  these 
local  disturbances  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  will  seriously  endanger  Re- 
publican success.  The  Republican  party  would,  however,  be  in  better 
shape  if  these  differences  did  not  exist. 

Henky  Litchfield  West. 
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Three  months  ago,  iu  discussing  the  political  consequences  of  the 
war  between  Eussia  and  Japan  then  in  its  opening  stage,  I  spoke  of  the 
Japanese  torpedo  fired  on  February  8,  which  shattered  the  calm  of  Port 
Arthur  and  was  the  prelude  to  the  astounding  series  of  Eussian  naval 
disasters,  as  the  first  word  written  in  a  new  chapter  of  history,  for  it 
was  the  first  time  an  Asiatic  Power  had  boldly  faced  a  European  Power 
and  proved  its  superiority.  Since  then  events  even  more  momentous 
in  their  political  consequences  have  happened.  On  May  1  was  fought 
a  battle  that  future  liistorians  will  rank  among  the  decisive  battles  of 
the  world.  "I  need  hardly  remark,"  says  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  "that  it 
is  not  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  in  a  battle  that  determines  its 
general  historical  importance."  This  observation  applies  with  peculiar 
force  to  the  passage  of  the  Yalu  by  the  Japanese  and  their  capture  of 
Kiuliencheng,  resulting  in  the  turning  of  the  position  of  the  Eussians 
and  their  retirement  after  leaving  forty  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

There  have  been  battles  iu  which  the  forces  engaged  on  both  sides 
were  much  greater,  the  killed  more  numerous,  the  spoils  of  the  victor  in 
prisoners  and  munitions  of  war  far  heavier,  the  demoralization  of  the 
vanquished  more  complete,  and  yet  since  Marathon  there  has  been  no 
battle  that  has  turned  the  current  of  history  as  that  of  the  Yalu  threat- 
ens to  do.  Marathon  for  2,400  years  has  been  the  inspiration  of  his- 
torian and  statesman  and  soldier,  not  because  10,000  Greeks  routed 
100,000  Persians,  not  because  Miltiades  showed  himself  an  extraor- 
dinary military  genius  and  was  courageous  enough  to  risk  all  on  an  un- 
tried experiment,  not  because  a  hitherto  invincible  power  was  broken  — 
all  reasons  enough  to  make  Marathon  memorable,  but  insignificant  as 
compared  with  the  one  great  reason.  Marathon  was  the  supreme  test 
between  Asiatics  and  Europeans.  When  the  forces  of  Datis  were  driven 
in  confusion  to  the  water's  edge  there  fell  the  power  of  the  Asiatic,  and 
prostrate  it  has  remained  before  the  all-dominating  European.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  through  the  mist  of  ages,  there  sings  in  the 
heart  of  every  white  man  who  has  had  to  deal  with  Asiatics  the  "re- 
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member  the  Athenians  "  of  "the  lord  of  all  men,  from  the  rising  to  the 
setting  sun."  It  is  this  pride  of  race,  this  superb  insolence,  this  supreme 
confidence  in  the  prowess  of  the  white,  that  has  made  a  handful  of 
whites  face  with  disdainful  indifference  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
brown  men  and  yellow  men  in  Asia;  it  is  the  knowledge  that  although 
for  2,400  years  the  yellow  races  have  made  desperate  attempts  to  re- 
venge Marathon,  after  each  attempt  history  has  calmly  erected  another 
column  to  the  victorious  white. 

The  psychology  of  a  war  is  as  interesting  as  its  strategy.  In  mak- 
ing war  on  Japan,  Eussia  doubtless  believed  that  numbers  rendered  her 
all-powerful;  that  the  unbroken  chain  of  European  success  over  Asia 
would  still  remain  intact.  And  in  the  crushing  defeat  inflicted  upon 
Eussia  is  to  be  found  the  supreme  importance  of  the  battle  of  Kiulien- 
cheng.  It  was  not  the  inglorious  surrender  of  a  small  force  to  vastly 
superior  numbers,  or  overconfidence  leading  to  a  surprise.  Such 
things  would  have  no  significance;  they  would  mean  no  more  than  the 
Custer  massacre  meant  in  the  irrepressible  conflict  between  red  man  and 
white  that  could  have  only  one  ending.  But  here,  for  the  first  time, 
Europeans  were  arrayed  against  Asiatics  in  practically  equal  numbers, 
with  the  advantage  of  position  in  favor  of  the  Europeans,  but  with 
every  element  of  military  superiority  on  the  side  of  the  Asiatics.  The 
latter  fought  with  bravery,  which  is  what  one  fully  expected,  as  the 
Asiatic  is  either  very  cowardly  or  very  courageous,  and  the  Japanese 
long  ago  made  the  world  respect  their  courage.  They  fought  also  with 
all  the  calculating  coldness  of  the  most  phlegmatic  of  Europeans,  front- 
ing death  without  flinching,  and  yet  not  scorning  to  avail  themselves  of 
cover  when  it  could  be  found.  Their  strategy  was  better  than  that  of 
their  opponents,  and  all  accounts  agree  that  the  Japanese  guns  were  of 
longer  range,  heavier,  more  accurately  served,  and  more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  Eiissians.  In  the  first  great  test  of  strength  between  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  the  tradition  of  European  superiority  was  rudely  jarred. 
Unless  the  memory  of  Kiuliencheng  is  wiped  out  by  an  unbroken  series 
of  Eussian  victories,  the  world  must  face  the  fact  that  there  is  at  least 
one  Asiatic  nation  superior  to  one  Evu'opean  nation.  Kiuliencheng  is 
the  Marathon  of  the  twentieth  century. 

I  purposely  refrain  from  dealing  with  the  military  events  of  the 
war,  because,  while  it  is  true  that  they  in  the  last  analysis  make  the 
political  events,  it  is  with  the  final  result  that  this  department  is  con- 
cerned, and  not  with  the  intermediate  processes  that  are  the  milestones 
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on  the  road  to  history.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  I  advanced  the 
opinion  that,  irrespective  of  its  outcome,  Japan  would  take  her  place 
among  the  Powers  of  the  world,  and,  even  in  the  event  of  her  defeat, 
would  still  have  to  be  reckoned  with  as  a  political  force  of  the  first  im- 
portance. What  has  happened  during  the  last  four  months  fully  war- 
rants that  belief.  Japan  has  shown  that  she  possesses  all  the  qualities 
t  hat  together  form  the  sum  of  national  greatness ;  she  has  exhibited 
them  in  such  marked  degree  that  she  has  won  the  world's  admiration, 
the  admiration  even  of  her  political  opponents.  She  has  displayed  the 
qualities  of  courage,  patriotism,  far-seeing  intelligence;  the  Japanese 
are  a  military  as  well  as  a  commercial  people ;  on  sea  as  well  as  on  land 
they  have  sliown  themselves  masters  of  their  craft.  Now,  a  nation  so 
richly  endowed  as  this  is  no  more  to  be  destroyed  by  defeat  (if  defeat 
comes)  by  preponderating  force  than  land  can  be  rendered  sterile  be- 
cause a  growing  crop  has  been  laid  low  under  the  merciless  attack  of 
hail,  rain,  and  scorching  sun.  It  is  within  the  range  of  possibilities 
that  Japan  may  meet  with  reverses,  that  in  the  course  of  her  triumphant 
progress  there  may  come  a  time  when  she  can  make  no  further  head- 
way, and  the  result  may  be  a  stalemate.  Even  so,  if  the  worst  befalls 
and  she  must  sue  for  peace,  her  defeat  will  no  more  mean  her  political 
effacement  than  the  entry  of  German  troops  into  Paris  in  1871  stilled 
the  voice  of  France  in  the  council  of  nations. 

There  is  only  one  phase  of  the  character  of  the  Japanese  of  which 
we  know  nothing.  We  should  like  to  know  if  they  can  be  as  resolute 
in  defeat  as  they  have  shown  themselves  restrained  in  victory.  So  far, 
the  reports  of  the  Japanese  naval  and  military  commanders  have  been 
models  of  modest  brevity.  Facts  have  been  stated  in  the  most  concise 
terms,  and  deeds  of  rare  heroism  have  been  recorded  in  language  so 
terse  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  Japan  alone  of  all  the  world  were  un- 
impressed by  the  devotion  and  courage  of  her  defenders.  We  know, 
however,  that  the  Japanese  are  wanting  in  neither  imagination  nor  feel- 
ing; but  their  emotions  do  not  easily  rise  to  the  surface,  and  they  glory 
in  their  self-control.  The  history  of  the  world  has  shown  that  the 
Asiatic  has  never  been  able  to  stand  up  under  severe  punishment.  De- 
feat destroys  his  morale,  and  with  the  fatalism  inseparable  from  his 
character  he  bows  his  head  to  the  inevitable  and  waits  in  stolid  hope- 
lessness until  Kismet  shall  once  more  revolve  the  wheel  in  his  direction. 
But  the  Japanese  are  the  paradox  of  Asia ;  of  all  Asiatics  they  are  the 
least  Asiatic.  I  have  always  been  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  acci- 
dent of  geography  has  had  a  tremendous  influence  upon  the  Japanese 
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character,  and  that  it  is  because  they  are  an  island  people  that  they  are 
to-day  disproving  all  the  world's  preconceived  theories.  For  the  Japa- 
nese are  in  all  Asia  the  one  island  nation,  and  the  profound  mystery  of 
the  sea  is  never  more  profoundly  revealed  than  in  the  unconscious  effect 
it  has  on  the  character  and  moral  fibre  of  a  people  whose  very  blood 
runs  more  quickly  because  the  salt  of  the  sea  is  in  their  veins  and  their 
faces  have  been  washed  by  the  spume  of  ocean. 

It  is  Eussia,  of  all  countries,  that  has  been  the  first  to  recognize  the 
might  of  Japan,  and  to  make  public  acknowledgment  of  the  strength 
and  courage  of  her  opponent.  Eussia  entered  upon  the  war  with  much 
the  same  contemptuous  respect  for  her  foe  as  Great  Britain  did  for  the 
Boers.  In  St.  Petersburg,  three  months  ago,  it  was  the  general  belief 
that  the  Japanese  resistance  would  be  feeble.  The  Eussians  made  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  the  Japanese  were  morally  on  a  par  with  the 
Chinese,  and  that,  like  the  Chinese,  they  were  weak  creatures  and  put 
their  trust  in  joss  rather  than  in  the  accuracy  of  their  gunners. 

Even  after  the  series  of  disasters  at  Port  Arthur,  which  are  a  tribute 
to  the  inefficiency  and  stupidity  of  Eussian  naval  commanders,  the  Eus- 
sians refused  to  take  the  Japanese  seriously.  The  elimination  of  the 
Port  Arthur  fleet  was  a  trifle  unfortunate,  but  of  no  great  moment,  they 
said.  The  land  campaign  would  redeem  the  naval ;  and  on  land  Eussia 
would  move  on  its  ponderous  way,  just  as  a  steam-roller  crushes  to 
atoms  the  stones  that  scarcely  impede  its  resistless  path,  as  well  as  the 
ants  and  other  crawling  things  that  are  so  foolish  as  to  think  they  can 
interpose  their  puny  resistance  to  destiny.  The  Eussians  said  there 
would  be  no  fighting  until  August,  because,  as  we  now  know.  Gen. 
Kuropatkin  did  not  have  the  men  at  his  disposal  that  he  considered 
essential,  and  saw  that  his  reinforcements  could  not  arrive  for  some 
months.  If  the  Japanese  were  as  highly  "  civilized  "  as  their  opponents 
—  which  it  is  gratifying  to  record  they  are  not  —  and  if  they  played 
the  game  fairly  and  took  no  improper  advantages  of  the  Eussians  —  and 
one's  sympathies  go  out  to  the  Eus>jians  for  the  really  unsportsmanlike 
manner  in  which  the  Japanese  neglect  to  notify  the  Eussians  when 
they  propose  to  make  the  next  attack  —  Gen.  Kuroki  would  have  taken 
life  easily  in  Corea  and  made  no  move  until  Gen.  Kuropatkin  announced 
that  he  was  ready  to  receive  his  visitors.  But  Kuroki  had  his  own 
ideas;  and,  while  Kuropatkin  was  reporting  to  St.  Petersburg  that  the 
Japanese  were  not  in  force  on  the  Yalu,  their  skilful  commander  had 
his  troops  eo  well  disposed  that  at  the  appointed  hour  he  crossed  that 
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river,  drove  back  the  enemy  in  hopeless  (ioufusiou,  and  captured  forty 
gims. 

The  Eussians  no  longer  sneer  at  then'  opponents  or  talk  of  them  in 
contemptuous  terms.  They  cannot  afford  to  do  so.  Kussia  has  arro- 
gated to  herself  the  title  of  tiie  greatest  military  Power  in  the  world,  and 
her  greatest  strategist,  Kuropatkin,  is  in  command  in  the  field.  It 
would  be  too  humiliating  to  have  to  confess  that  this  great  military 
Power  has  been  defeated  by  a  small  and  cowardly  nation ;  and  in  a 
speech  recently  made  by  the  Czar  at  a  review,  that  amiable  but  weak 
ruler  voiced  the  new  opinion  by  exhorting  his  soldiers  to  "uphold  the 
honor  and  renown  of  Russia  in  the  fight  with  a  bold  and  powerful 
enemy."  Kuropatkin  must  find  excuses,  and  he  softens  his  defeat  by 
claiming  that  he  was  outnumbered,  and  that  the  enemy's  artillery  was 
superior. 

One  of  the  striking  results  of  the  war  thus  far  is  the  effort  made  by 
Russia  to  obtain  the  sympathy  of  the  world  and  a  marked  change  in  her 
attitude  to  other  Powers.  Hitherto  Russia's  manner  has  been  that  of 
cynical  indifference ;  it  has  been  the  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it  ? "  of  nations.  Now  it  is  apparent  that  Russia  begins  to  realize  that  a 
nation  cannot  afford  any  more  than  an  individual  to  defy  public  opin- 
ion. In  an  enlightened  age,  in  an  age  when  the  world  is  democratic  at 
heart  no  matter  what  it  may  be  in  name,  a  nation  that  gags  its  press 
and  muzzles  speech,  that  looks  upon  education  as  unnecessary,  and  free- 
dom of  action  and  thought  as  a  menace  to  the  state,  is  an  anachronism 
and  the  survival  of  a  past  era.  All  other  considerations  apart,  the 
defeat  of  Russia  would  be  welcomed  for  the  sake  of  Russia  herself.  If 
Russia  succumbs  to  Japan,  one  of  two  things  will  happen:  either  the 
people  will  be  emboldened  to  demand  and  obtain  reforms,  or  else  those 
reforms  will  be  voluntarily  conceded  by  the  governing  classes,  as  the 
only  way  by  which  the  empire  can  be  saved  from  destruction.  An 
intelligent  and  free  Russia  all  the  world  will  welcome. 

The  diplomacy  of  Russia  arising  out  of  the  war  has  been  a  surprise 
to  statesmen  just  as  her  military  weakness  has  been  a  revelation  to 
military  men.  Both  in  Europe  and  America  Russia  has  blundered. 
In  so  far  as  America  is  concerned,  Russia  has  not  strengthened  her  posi- 
tion by  the  preposterous  threat  to  treat  correspondents  using  wireless 
telegraphy  as  spies,  and  to  accord  them  the  fate  that  a  spy  may  expect 
when  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  That  Russia  should  regard 
as  a  spy  a  newspaper  correspondent  employing  the  latest  scientific  means 
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to  transmit  his  intelligence  is  not  surprising,  because  the  newspaper 
press  in  Russia  is  looked  upon  as  a  pernicious  institution,  and  a  news- 
paper writer  who  defies  the  censor  is  a  criminal  and  an  enemy  of  the 
state. 

Neither  in  morals  nor  in  international  law  can  Eussia  sustain  her 
position.  A  newspaper  correspondent  on  an  unarmed  merchant  vessel 
flying  a  neutral  flag  on  the  high  seas,  and  therefore  outside  of  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  either  belligerent,  is  no  more  subject  to  an  arbitrary 
rule  made  by  Eussia  than  would  a  neutral  on  a  neutral  ship  in  a  neu- 
tral port  be  interdicted  for  orally  communicating  to  a  fellow-country- 
man such  details  as  he  might  have  witnessed  of  a  naval  engagement,  'or 
of  the  destruction  of  a  battleship  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  mine. 
If  the  correspondent  acted  as  the  agent  for  Japan,  or  if  his  messages 
were  sent  to  a  Japanese  station,  which  might  place  Japan  in  receipt  of 
early  information  of  military  value,  the  case  would  be  entirely  different; 
but  no  such  pretext  is  set  up  by  Eussia.  Wireless  telegraphy  is  not 
contraband  of  war,  and  Eussia  cannot  make  it  so  by  her  ipse  dixit.  If 
she  could,  she  would  possess  the  same  right  to  prohibit  newspaper  cor- 
respondents from  using  the  cable.  The  method  of  transmission  is  a 
mere  detail:  the  principle  remains  unaffected  whether  news  is  sent 
through  the  air  or  under  the  sea,  in  a  sailing  ship  or  by  a  steamer. 

Nor  has  Eussia  displayed  tact,  to  put  it  gently,  in  giving  official 
publication  to  the  charge  of  inhumanity  brought  against  the  officers  of 
the  "  Vicksburg "  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  "  Variag "  and 
"  Korietz  "  by  the  Japanese  squadron  in  the  harbor  of  Chemulpo.  At 
the  time  of  the  engagement  the  Eussians  complained  that  the  "Vicks- 
burg "  alone  of  all  the  foreign  vessels  of  war  made  no  attempt  to  succor 
the  wounded  or  rescue  the  drowning  sailors.  This  was  a  charge  so  con- 
trary to  all  the  traditions  of  the  American  navy  that  no  one  could  be- 
lieve it.  But,  to  satisfy  all  doubt,  Commander  Marshall  of  the  "  Vicks- 
burg "  was  directed  to  make  an  official  report ;  and  that  report,  as 
every  one  remembers,  showed  not  only  that  this  vessel  sent  her  medical 
staff  to  help  attend  the  wounded,  but  that  iu  the  humane  work  of  res- 
cue the  Americans  took  an  equal  share  with  other  neutral  nations.  A 
copy  of  this  report  was  furnished  Count  Cassini,  and  that  should  have 
been  an  end  of  the  matter;  but  three  months  later  fresh  currency  is 
given  to  the  offensive  imjjutation  by  M.  Pavloff's  despatch  to  his  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  allowed  to  be  published  in  the  official  "Gazette." 

The  student  of  history  who  is  interested  in  the  causes  that  influence 
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statecraft  may  regard  it  as  a  coiucidence  or  ascribe  it  to  a  cause  more  iu 
keeping  with  natural  laws  that,  after  years  of  intense  hostility  between 
England  and  France  —  at  times  so  bitter  that  more  than  once  the  two 
nations  were  on  the  verge  of  war  —  two  months  to  a  day  after  Japan 
fired  that  epoch-making  torpedo  in  Port  Arthur,  a  formal  treaty  was 
signed  between  these  two  nations  by  which  many  long-standing  difticul- 
ties  were  adjusted.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  motives  that 
animated  the  statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  especially  those  of 
France.  Did  the  latter  realize  that  the  future  of  France  was  rendered 
precarious  by  the  continuance  of  estrangement  from  England  now  that 
the  weakness  of  Eussia  was  made  apparent  and  Germany  obviously  had 
an  understanding  with  Eussia,  or  was  the  knowledge  that  England  and 
France  might  be  counted  upon  to  act  in  concert  up  to  a  certain  point 
to  be  used  as  a  restraining  influence  upon  Eussia?  It  is  impossible  to 
tell,  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  know  whether  Eussia  welcomes  the 
Anglo-French  entente  or  merely  sullenly  acquiesces  in  what  she  has 
been  powerless  to  prevent.  On  the  surface  it  would  seem  that  the 
more  intimate  the  relations  between  England  and  France,  the  greater 
their  concord,  and  the  more  determined  they  are  to  keep  the  peace,  the 
weaker  will  become  the  position  of  Eussia  and  the  less  her  opportunity 
to  threaten  extreme  measures  —  unless  it  be,  as  many  well-informed 
men  in  Europe  believe,  that  Eussia  intends  to  counterbalance  the  An- 
glo-French agreement  by  a  Eusso-German  understanding. 

Nor  would  that  be  as  fantastic  as  it  might  appear.  The  diplomacy 
of  both  Germany  and  Eussia,  in  its  utter  disregard  of  national  honor 
and  the  sanctity  of  a  compact,  suggests  the  code  of  morals  accepted  in 
the  time  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  rather  than  that  of  to-day,  and  may 
well  have  found  its  inspiration  in  the  advice  given  by  Machiavelli,  who 
lays  down  the  precious  doctrine  that  "a  prudent  ruler  ought  not  to  keep 
faith  when  by  so  doing  it  would  be  against  his  interest,  and  when  the 
reasons  which  made  him  bind  himself  no  longer  exist.  Nor  are  legiti- 
mate grounds  ever  wanting  to  a  prince  to  give  color  to  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  his  promise."  Bismarck  knew  his  Machiavelli  well.  At  the 
time  when  Germany  was  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  an  alliance 
supposed  to  be  directed  as  much  against  Eussia  as  against  France,  Bis- 
marck, without  the  knowledge  of  his  Austrian  and  Italian  allies,  con- 
cluded a  secret  agreement  with  Eussia.  That  the  same  thing  has  been 
done  again,  or  may  be  done  in  the  near  future,  would  not  be  surprising. 

France  has  given  hostages  to  Eussia.  She  has  an  enormous  amount 
of  her  savings  invested  in  Eussian  securities,  a  sum  so  great  that,  if 
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there  should  be  any  interruptiou  in  the  payment  of  mterest,  France 
would  experience  great  distress.  Many  Frenchmen  with  small  fixed 
incomes,  I  am  told,  have  their  all  invested  in  Kussian  government 
bonds.  France,  therefore,  may  do  nothing  to  imperil  these  holdings 
and  must  remain  attached  to  Eussia.  Europe  believes  that,  no  matter 
how  the  war  in  the  Far  East  terminates,  the  treaty  of  peace  will  be 
signed  neither  in  St.  Petersburg  nor  in  Tokio,  but  in  a  neutral  capital 
at  a  round-table  conference  of  the  Powers.  Should  that  be  the  case,  it 
would  be  the  ordinary  rule  of  diplomacy  for  both  Piussia  and  Japan  to 
demand  at  first  more  than  the  irreducible  minimum  which  they  would 
later  accept,  and  the  Power  that  could  count  on  the  heaviest  support 
would  have  an  immense  advantage.  France  would  be  compelled  to  put 
pressure  on  Japan,  even  although  it  was  against  her  inclination. 

During  the  last  few  years,  M.  Delcass^  has  given  repeated  evidences 
of  his  broad  statesmanship  and  his  desu'e  to  increase  the  importance  of 
France  by  removing  causes  of  irritation  with  her  neighbors.  No  greater 
service  has  been  rendered  the  peace  of  the  world  than  the  conclusion  of 
the  Anglo-French  agreement  signed  in  London  on  April  8.  This  agree- 
ment, which  is  comprised  in  three  separate  instruments,  relates  to 
Egypt  and  Morocco,  Newfoundland  and  West  Africa,  Siam,  the  New 
Hebrides,  and  Madagascar. 

To  attempt  to  weigh  the  profit  and  loss  in  a  transaction  so  momen- 
tous would  be  not  only  foolish  but  undignified.  Both  sides  necessarily 
had  to  yield  something ;  both  had  to  meet  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and 
concession,  and  to  deal  with  each  other  liberallv  rather  than  in  the 
manner  of  hucksters  intent  on  a  bargain.  England  gains  in  Egypt,  be- 
cause France,  after  protesting  for  twenty  years  against  the  British  occu- 
pation, now  legitimizes  England's  position  by  what  is  in  effect  a  formal 
recognition  of  a  British  protectorate.  The  refusal  of  France  to  do  this 
hitherto  has  greatly  embarrassed  England's  administration,  as  the 
finances  of  Egypt  —  in  the  interest  of  foreign  bondholders  at  a  time 
when  Egypt  was  hopelessly  bankrupt  through  the  extravagance  of  its 
khedives  and  the  corruption  of  its  officials  —  have  been  managed  by  an 
international  council,  the  "Caisse  de  la  Dette,"  and  any  expenditures 
recommended  by  England  were  opposed  by  France.  Under  Lord 
Cromer's  wise  rule  Egypt  has  long  ceased  to  be  bankrupt;  and  there  has 
been  tied  up  in  the  treasury  a  sum  of  about  $28,000,000,  which  Lord 
Cromer  has  wanted  to  spend  on  productive  works.  That  money  will 
now  be  made  available,  which  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  Egypt  and  the 
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Egyptians.  A  further  rearrangement  of  the  revenues  will  add  to  the 
present  remarkable  prosperity  of  a  country  that  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  was  so  enmeshed  in  debt  that  its  escape  to  solvency  was  re- 
garded as  impossible. 

No  question  between  the  two  countries  has  caused  more  irritation 
than  the  enforcement  by  France  of  the  rights  to  the  French  treaty  shore 
of  Newfoundland  which  she  acquired  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
1713.  The  privileges  which  France  enjoyed  in  Newfoundland  have 
long  ceased  to  be  of  any  practical  value  to  her,  but  have  produced  a 
feeling  of  intense  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  colony,  whose  inhabi- 
tants felt  they  were  being  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  France.  That 
country  was  given  fishery  rights  over  some  800  miles  of  coast,  and  yet 
last  year  it  was  visited  by  only  402  French  fishermen.  These  402 
Frenchmen,  however,  enjoyed  superior  rights  to  the  19,845  Newfound- 
landers; and  the  colonists  who  fished  on  the  French  concession  were 
hunted  down  by  British  warships,  their  nets  and  outfits  were  de- 
stroyed, and  they  were  treated  more  like  desperate  criminals  than  brav© 
men  who  were  engaged  in  a  dangerous  and  precarious  occupation,  and 
could  be  relied  upon  to  man  British  vessels  of  war  in  a  time  of  peril.  If 
the  Anglo-French  agreement  did  nothing  more  than  settle  this  long- 
standing dispute,  it  could  be  regarded  as  a  diplomatic  achievement  of 
the  highest  importance,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  world  owes 
its  thanks  to  Lord  Lansdowne  and  M.  Delcasse. 

France  having  made  concessions  in  Egypt  and  Newfoundland,  Eng- 
land has  been  equally  yielding  in  Morocco  and  Madagascar.  England 
"recognizes  the  right  of  France  to  watch  over  the  tranquillity  of  Morocco 
and  to  give  to  the  Government  of  that  country  such  support  as  it  may 
need  for  the  reorganization  of  its  administration,  finances,  and  army." 
In  other  words,  France  is  to  occupy  the  same  relation  to  Morocco  that 
England  does  to  Egypt  —  an  aspiration  very  dear  to  the  heart  of  French 
,  statesmen  —  and  virtually  Morocco  will  be  under  a  French  protectorate. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  whether  France  can  produce  a  Lord 
Cromer,  a  proconsul  of  the  first  rank,  who  can  do  for  Morocco  what  that 
great  colonial  administrator  has  done  for  Egypt.  So  far  as  Madagas- 
car is  concerned,  Great  Britain  officially  abandons  the  protests  which 
she  has  made  for  some  years  past  against  the  customs  regime  established 
by  France,  and  thus  gives  a  formal  recognition  of  French  predominance. 

While  detracting  nothing  from  the  great  services  rendered  by  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  M.  Delcass^,  it  is  only  the  exact  truth  to  say  that  there 
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would  have  been  no  Anglo-Freucli  rapprochement  and  its  sequel,  the 
agreement,  had  it  not  been  for  the  personality  of  King  Edward  and  his 
masterly  diplomacy.  The  King  has  shown  himself  the  leading  diplo- 
matist of  his  age.  Until  he  paid  his  visit  to  Paris  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries  were  decidedly  unfriendly,  and  when  the  visit  was 
first  suggested  it  evoked  no  general  enthusiasm.  But  the  French  re- 
membered that  the  King  as  Prince  of  Wales  had  always  been  fond  of 
them  and  their  fascinating  city ;  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  Englishmen 
who. had  a  sympathetic  comprehension  of  the  French  diameter.  As 
prince  the  King  was  always  popular  in  Paris,  and  as  monarch  he  is 
none  the  less  so.  The  French  people  received  him  as  a  friend ;  his  visit 
was  returned  by  that  of  M.  Loubet  to  London ;  and  the  Anglo-French 
treaty  of  arbitration  was  the  first  practical  result  of  this  mterchange  of 
civilities.  As  that  treaty  was  undoubtedly  put  out  as  a  trial  balloon  to 
test  the  currents,  and  the  wind  was  found  to  be  blowing  in  a  favorable 
quarter,  the  more  important  treaty  followed. 

No  doubt  France  as  a  nation  was  only  too  glad  to  see  terminated  the 
bickermgs  and  pin-pricks  that  have  so  long  characterized  the  relations 
between  the  two  Governments.  Nationally,  temperamentally,  racially, 
the  two  peoples  are  as  unlike  as  any  two  peoples  can  be,  and  yet  each 
has  an  attraction  for  the  other.  The  Englishman  likes  Paris.  Paris  is 
many-sided  to  the  Englishman  or  Englishwoman.  It  is  as  fascinating 
to  the  art  lover  and  the  art  student  who  lives  in  a  grimy  garret  and 
works  incessantly,  as  to  the  butterfly  of  fashion,  to  whom  that  city  is 
merely  an  expression,  another  name  for  the  last  word  in  gowns  and  hats 
and  boots  and  jewelry. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  solid  side  of  the  English  character  that 
commends  itself  to  the  Frenchman.  He  has  a  profound  admiration  for 
the  permanence  of  British  institutions,  for  the  national  stolidity  as  well 
as  its  sanity,  for  its  tenacity  of  purpose  and  its  intense  practicality. 
The  English  navy,  the  English  parliamentary  system,  and  the  English 
oversea  empire  are  things  to  be  imitated  and  envied.  And,  sentimen- 
tal considerations  apart,  there  is  a  very  practical  reason  why  France 
welcomes  a  restoration  of  the  old-time  feeling.  England  is  one  of  the 
best  customers  of  France.  A  boycott  of  French  goods  by  the  English 
consumer  and  a  boycott  of  France  by  the  English  tourist  gravely  affect 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  French  men  and  women.  The  Paris  exposi- 
tion of  1900  was  a  financial  failure  because  at  that  time  feeling  was  so 
intense  that  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  unpatriotic,  almost,  for  any 
Englishman  to  have  given  it  his  support. 
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King  Edward  has  brought  about  an  understanding  l)et\veen  his 
country  and  France ;  he  has  strengthened  tlie  friendly  relations  between 
Italy  and  England  and  Austria  and  England ;  is  he  now  about  to  try  to 
end  the  long  Anglo-German  estrangement  ?  At  the  present  time  there 
is  no  country  so  cordially  detested  by  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen, 
irrespective  of  class  or  condition,  as  Germany;  it  seems  almost  as  if  it 
were  a  blind  and  unreasoning  hate.  The  average  Englishman  believes 
that  Germany  is  his  country's  mortal  foe;  that  Germany  is  always  con- 
spiring against  England,  and  is  only  biding  her  time  when  she  ^an 
strike  a  mortal  blow  at  the  empire.  And  Germany,  he  tells  you,  is  the 
embodiment  of  all  craft.  She  has  embarked  upon  a  great  naval  pro- 
gramme, not  because  she  has  an  oversea  empire  to  protect  or  an  ocean- 
carrying  trade  to  safeguard  that  would  warrant  such  an  expenditure,  but 
because  she  contemplates  at  a  time  not  far  distant  an  attack  on  Eng- 
land and  her  scattered  possessions  in  the  seven  seas.  And  yet  with  her 
intense  craft  she  lulls  England  into  a  sense  of  false  security.  The  Ger- 
man navy,  it  is  alleged,  is  not  directed  against  England,  and  does  not 
menace  her ;  and  wheja  Englishmen  ask  why  millions  are  being  expended 
on  battleships,  they  are  given  to  understand  that  there  is  a  United 
States  with  its  preposterous  Monroe  Doctrine ;  there  is  Russia,  always 
on  Germany's  flank;  there  is  France;  there  are  German  possessions  in 
China  and  Africa ;  there  is  the  mercantile  marine  of  Germany  to  be  pro- 
tected. But  the  Englishman  remains  unconvinced.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve that  Germany  will  test  the  validity  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by 
force  of  arms,  or  be  foolish  enough  to  attempt  to  colonize  in  South 
America ;  he  sees  no  reason  to  believe  that  Germany  will  forget  the  in- 
junction of  Bismarck  always  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  Eussia. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  there  is  solid  reason  for  the  British  dislike  of 
Germany.  It  is  quite  true  that  Germany,  so  far  from  having  any  great 
affection  for  England  at  the  present  time,  is  extremely  envious  of  her 
commanding  commercial  and  political  position,  and  would  be  glad  to 
pull  her  down  a  peg  or  two.  It  would  have  broken  few  hearts  in  Ger- 
many if  the  Boers  had  been  able  to  maintain  their  independence  and 
Great  Britain  had  been  driven  out  of  South  Africa;  but  then,  also,  there 
would  have  been  few  tears  shed  in  Russia  or  France.  The  diplomacy 
of  Europe  is  an  elaborate  and  involved  play  of  intrigue,  of  cross  pur- 
poses, of  setting  one  Power  against  the  other,  of  spoiling  your  adver- 
sary's game  so  that  you  may  put  yourself  in  a  better  position.  Politi- 
cally and  commercially  there  is  a  constant  clash  of  the  great  European 
Powers.     Russia  and  Great  Britain  cannot  be  in  accord  so  long  as  they 
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have  antagonistic  interests  in  the  Far  East.  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
are  intense  commercial  rivals.  In  many  directions  English  trade  is 
suffering  from  the  keen  competition  of  German  manufacturers,  who  have 
shown  their  ability  successfully  to  wrest  from  England  trade  that  she 
regarded  as  peculiarly  her  own  —  even  to  invade  the  British  home 
market  and  undersell  the  British  manufacturer. 

The  ambition  of  the  German  Emperor  is  boundless,  and  the  great 
object  of  that  ambition  is  to  place  Germany  in  the  front  rank  of  all  the 
great  Powers;  to  make  her  one  of  the  arbiters  of  the  world's  destiny;  to 
create  a  Germany  so  great  and  so  powerful  that  her  position  in  Europe 
will  be  impregnable;  and  also  to  make  her  a  great  colonial  empire  so 
that  she  shall  occupy  the  same  position  that  England  now  holds.  Wide 
as  the  world  is,  it  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  both  a  British  empire  and 
such  a  German  empire  as  the  Kaiser  dreams  of.  So  long  as  Britain  en- 
dures, German  ambitions  must  remain  unsatisfied,  and  it  is  only  on 
British  ruins  that  the  German  temple  can  be  erected. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Kaiser  has  done  amazingly  well,  and 
has  astonished  the  world  by  those  things  he  has  ^ot  done  as  much  as 
by  what  he  has  accomplished.  When  he  came  to  the  throne  all  the 
world  trembled,  fearing  that  the  contrast  between  an  undisciplined,  im- 
petuous, hasty,  and  headstrong  young  man  and  a  wise,  cautious,  and 
conservative  ruler,  such  as  his  aged  grandfather  had  proved  himself  to 
be,  would  be  so  violent  that  it  would  upset  the  nicely  poised  equilibrium 
of  Europe.  Emperor  William  has  lived  long  enough  to  confound  his 
critics.  The  man  who  was  declared  to  be  ill-balanced,  who  chafed  un- 
der control,  who  signalized  his  accession  to  power  by  casting  adrift  the 
creative  genius  of  the  German  Empire  —  sacking  Bismarck  with  as  little 
compunction  as  a  worn-out  horse  is  turned  out  to  grass  —  who  was  be- 
lieved to  be  longing  for  an  opportunity  to  give  the  world  a  further  illus- 
tration of  the  strength  and  perfection  of  the  German  army,  who  was 
thought  to  have  no  knowledge  of  statecraft  and  no  grasp  of  diplomacy, 
and  who,  it  was  said,  would  come  into  conflict  with  the  masses  of  his 
own  people  because  of  his  overweening  arrogance  and  his  inability  to 
comprehend  the  aspirations  of  democracy  and  the  rights  of  the  "plain 
people  "  —  this  man  has  shown  himself  to  be  possessed  of  the  qualities 
of  which  the  world  believed  him  to  be  deficient,  and  to  have  none  of 
those  vices  which  the  world  so  freely  credited  him  with  possessing. 
He  has  not  involved  all  Europe  in  war ;  he  has  not  set  his  army  in  mo- 
tion; he  has  not  provoked  civil  conflict  at  home.  On  the  contrary, 
without  firing  a  shot  or  even  moving  a  regiment,  he  has  made  Germany 
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respected,  if  not  exactly  beloved;  and  Germany,  the  youngest  of  all  the 
great  nations  —  a  nation  so  young  that  compared  to  her  the  United 
States,  which  in  the  minds  of  many  Europeans  is  still  in  its  swaddling 
clothes,  is  venerable  —  has  become  under  his  leadership  one  of  the  Pow- 
ers having  the  peace  of  the  world  in  their  keeping. 

Judging  the  Kaiser  from  what  he  lias  done,  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  he  will  do  anything  rash  or  that  he  would  strike  at  England  unless 
he  felt  absolutely  sure  that  he  would  be  successful.  Neither  he  nor  any 
other  ruler  can  have  that  feeling  of  certainty.  At  the  time  of  the  Boer 
war,  German  military  critics  sneered  at  the  incompetence  of  the  British 
commanders  —  which  was  glaring  enough,  as  every  one  knows  —  and 
plumed  themselves  on  their  superior  knowledge.  Since  then  they  have 
revised  their  judgment  and  have  frankly  admitted  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  British  had  to  contend  and  the  skill  with  which  many  of 
those  difficulties  were  overcome.  Now  that  Germany  herself  has  a  war 
on  her  hands  in  Africa  —  a  war  not  against  whites,  resolute,  well-armed 
and  trained  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  from  childhood,  but  against  a  small 
number  of  blacks  unprovided  with  artillery  and  without  efficient  mili- 
tary leadership,  a  war  in  which  up  to  the  present  time  she  has  not 
achieved  any  notable  triumph  —  she  more  than  ever  realizes  what  Eng- 
land accomplished,  and  she  has  greater  respect  for  the  British  army,  and 
for  a  nation  that  could  carry  through  with  dogged  determination  the 
task  to  which  it  had  set  its  hand.  Germany  is  rapidly  building  a  navy, 
which  according  to  experts  is  excellent  both  in  personnel  and  in  mate- 
riel, but  which  is  as  yet  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  British  navy ; 
and  it  would  be  folly  for  her  to  entertain  the  thought  of  challenging 
such  preponderating  strength.  The  damage  wrought  to  the  Eussian 
navy  by  Japan  and  the  Anglo-French  entente  make  it  impossible  for 
Germany  to  increase  her  naval  strength  by  an  alliance,  because,  although 
Italy  is  a  member  of  the  "Dreibund"  and  has  a  powerful  navy,  it  is 
generally  believed  that  Italian  sympathies  are  with  England  rather  than 
with  Germany,  and  that  Italy  would  do  nothing  to  injure  England. 

The  visit  of  the  King  to  Kiel  is  distasteful  to  many  Englishmen, 
who  look  upon  the  Emperor's  invitation  as  an  instance  of  "the  Greeks 
bearing  gifts,"  and  who  are  suspicious  of  any  manifestations  of  friendli- 
ness from  that  quarter.  Had  they  their  way,  the  King  would  have 
found  it  inconvenient  to  visit  his  nephew,  and  would  have  made  him 
understand  that  unless  he  changed  his  manners  visits  were  not  desired. 
One  cannot  tell,  of  course,  what  may  result  from  the  meeting  of  uncle 
and  nephew ;  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  King  will  once  again  es- 
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say  his  powers  of  diplomacy,  and  that  the  visit  may  result  in  a  better 
understanding  between  the  two  peoples. 

The  temperament  of  the  Latin  makes  him  either  Catholic  or  Agnos- 
tic, and  circumstances  have  combined  to  make  him  Catholic.  The 
movement  that  has  rapidly  been  gaining  increasing  force  in  France  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  to  separate  church  and  state  —  a  natural  and  al- 
most inevitable  corollary  of  a  republic  that  was  something  more  than  an 
experiment  built  upon  the  veering  wind  of  popular  fancy  —  that  gained 
part  of  its  strength  from  the  protest  against  anti-Semitism,  and  part 
from  the  reaction  against  a  creed  that  had  become  a  habit  more  than  a 
religion,  has  been  given  renewed  impetus  by  the  maladroit  manner  in 
which  the  Vatican  has  dealt  with  the  visit  of  President  Loubet  to  the 
Quirinal. 

In  return  for  the  visit  of  state  that  the  King  of  Italy  made  to  Paris, 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic  went  to  Eome.  This  announce- 
ment carried  great  joy  to  the  bosom  of  French  anti-clericalism.  In 
going  to  Eome  and  entering  the  Quirinal,  M.  Loubet  contravened  the 
unwritten  law  by  which  no  chief  of  a  Roman  Catholic  state  ought  to 
visit  the  King  of  Italy  in  a  capital  in  which  Roman  Catholicism  ac- 
knowledges no  sovereign  as  rightfully  reigning  except  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter.  So  well  recognized  is  this  unwritten  law  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  ally  of  the  King  of  Italy,  cannot  visit  him  in  his  capital, 
because,  as  the  head  of  a  Catholic  state,  he  would  thereby  give  grave 
offence  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  church. 

The  world  waited  with  some  curiosity  to  see  what  would  happen, 
especially  as  it  would  give  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  the  new  Pope, 
and  show  whether  his  Secretary  of  State,  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  was 
the  diplomatic  equal  of  his  predecessor,  Cardinal  RampoUa,  whose  ability 
had  so  much  to  do  with  making  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XIII  memorable. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  situation  was  a  difficult  one,  and  required 
the  most  delicate  touch  to  avert  a  collision.  But  Pius  X  seems  to  be  a 
man  of  outspoken  bluntness  rather  than  possessed  of  the  admirable  tact 
of  his  immediate  predecessor.  The  Pope  addressed  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Catholic  Powers  a  protest,  which  the  moderate  press  of 
France  and  even  papers  with  a  distinct  leaning  toward  Catholicism  pro- 
nounce a  maZat^rcsse.  The  joy  of  the  anti-clericals  is,  of  course,  intense. 
Nothing  could  have  been  done  more  gratifying  to  them ;  and  their  lead- 
ers promptly  demanded  the  recall  of  the  French  ambassador  to  the  Holy 
See,  the  denunciation  of  the  Concordat,  and  the  suppression  of  the  Bud- 
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get  of  Public  Worship.  Meanwhile  the  French  Government,  for  the 
protection  of  its  own  dignity,  had  to  show  that  it  resented  the  action  of 
the  Vatican,  and  as  a  mark  of  displeasure  ordered  M.  Nisard,  the  French 
ambassador  accredited  to  the  Vatican,  to  take  a  holiday,  leaving  a  sub- 
ordinate to  represent  French  interests.  Evidently  the  Vatican  is  not 
anxious  to  widen  the  breach  any  more  than  is  necessary,  as  the  papal 
nuncio  remains  at  his  post  in  Paris. 

The  incident  is  of  distinct  historical  importance,  and  will  doubtless 
have  its  influence  upon  the  future  of  politics.  In  the  first  place,  it 
marks  another  and  most  important  stage  in  the  gradual  loosening  of  the 
official  ties  between  France  and  the  Papacy.  That  eventually  those  ties 
must  be  completely  severed  is  inevitable.  No  acute  observer  of  events 
in  France  could  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  religious  struggle  in  France 
is  a  movement  that  has  for  its  ultimate  object  the  complete  separation 
of  church  and  state ;  that  the  Concordat  has  become  an  untenable  con- 
tract ;  and  that  political  no  less  than  economic  reasons  are  to  be  found 
for  the  complete  divorce  of  religion  and  government. 

The  eifect  of  this  will  be  seen  outside  of  French  politics.  The 
policy  of  the  Vatican  is  impossible  because  it  is  unprogressive,  because 
it  would  attempt  to  set  at  naught  physical  facts.  The  King  of  Italy,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Holy  See,  is  merely  a  usurper,  and  the  rightful  wielder 
of  the  temporal  power  is  the  prisoner  of  the  Vatican.  But  the  world  is 
no  longer  ruled  by  bulls,  no  matter  how  great  the  veneration  it  may 
have  for  its  spuitual  directors.  The  clinging  to  the  fiction  of  temporal 
sovereignty  "  cannot  make  Kome  less  Italian ;  it  may  easily  make  the 
Catholic  powers  less  Catholic."  United  Italy  is  a  fact;  Italy  has  taken 
her  place  among  the  great  nations,  and  it  is  no  more  possible  to  restore 
theocracy  upon  the  Tiber  than  it  is  to  return  to  the  time  when  an  Eng- 
lish monarch  trembled  at  the  frown  of  a  Koman  pontiff. 

The  claim  of  the  Pope  to  temporal  power  might  well  be  abandoned 
without  impairing  the  dignity  or  spiritual  authority  of  the  papacy.  In 
fact,  one  must  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  surrender  of  a  shadow 
would  increase,  rather  than  diminish,  the  respect  entertained  for  the 
Catholic  Church  and  still  further  promote  its  great  work  in  the  cause  of 
humanity.  The  Pope,  a  prisoner  of  the  Vatican  as  a  silent  protest 
against  the  Sardinian  usurper,  is  an  anachronism.  It  is  a  mediseval  fila- 
ment woven  into  the  woof  of  modern  progress,  weakening  the  social 
fabric,  and  a  blemish  upon  the  harmony  of  the  design.  Perhaps  it  was 
necessary  for  Pius  IX  to  institute  that  policy,  and  from  it  his  successor 
perhaps  could  hardly  escape ;  but  the  necessity  for  its  continuance  no 
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longer  exists.  The  church,  for  its  own  sake,  cannot  oppose  progress  or 
turn  back  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  resistless  impulse  of  a 
craving  for  freedom.  No  sovereign  pontiff  can  again  control  the 
diplomacy  or  the  politics  of  any  Catholic  country. 

France  has  always  been  one  of  the  favored  children  of  fortune  in  the 
family  of  nations,  and  fortune  has  nothing  but  smiles  for  her  now. 
With  the  exception  of  M.  Delcass^,  a  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  entitled 
to  take  high  rank  among  European  statesmen,  the  present  Government 
of  France  is  not  composed  of  men  of  extraordinary  ability ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  a  man  of  sound  common  sense  and  good  intentions  rather  than 
of  conspicuous  parts.  Yet  this  almost  commonplace  body  of  ministers 
has  rehabilitated  France,  kept  peace  at  home,  and  made  the  nation  re- 
spected abroad.  It  required  great  courage  to  begin  the  campaign  for  the 
suppression  of  the  religious  orders.  It  required  even  greater  courage 
not  to  halt  midway,  when  the  storm  of  popular  opinion  was  aroused, 
and  seek  to  allay  it  with  one  of  those  miserable  compromises  that  satisfy 
nobody  and  only  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  final  settlement.  T'  ere 
has  been  more  than  one  opportunity  afforded  for  the  Government  to  exe- 
cute a  volte  face  ;  but  it  has  steadily  pressed  on.  It  would  be  rash  to 
impute  permanency  to  any  system  of  government  in  a  country  like 
France  that  has  known  so  many  and  apparently  enjoys  best  that  to 
which  for  the  time  being  it  has  given  its  approval;  but  the  Eepublic 
appears  to  rest  on  a  solid  foundation  and  need  fear  no  assault  from 
within. 

The  common  sense  of  M.  Loubet  and  his  ministers  found  expression 
in  their  actions  preceding  the  declaration  of  war  between  Russia  and 
Japan.  An  hysterical  Government,  anxious  for  an  opportunity  to  swag- 
ger, could  easily  have  found  it  by  being  more  Russian  than  the  Rus- 
sians, and  ostentatiously  showing  its  disapproval  of  England's  alliance 
with  Japan.  It  is  well  known  that  France  used  her  influence  to  pre- 
serve peace,  and  that  when  it  became  evident  that  hostilities  could  not 
be  avoided,  all  her  weight  was  exerted  to  localize  the  conflict  and  pre- 
vent other  Powers  from  becoming  involved.  France  does  not  want  war 
any  more  than  England  does.  She  has  entirely  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  her  last  great  conflict,  but  the  memory  of  it  is  not  forgotten. 
France  is  a  rich  coimtry  and  her  people  are  prosperous,  but  they  are 
heavily  taxed,  and  the  necessity  of  great  military  and  naval  expendi- 
tures is  a  heavy  drain  that  cannot  be  safely  increased.  France  has 
nearly  reached  the  limit  of  her  taxing  power,  which  is  one  great  reason 
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why  she  wants  to  make  money  rather  than  be  forced  to  spend  it  on  the 
uncertain  hazard  of  doubtful  military  ventures. 

The  Liberal  party  in  England  still  continues  its  efforts  to  unhorse 
the  Conservatives,  and  the  Conservative  Government,  from  all  appear- 
ances, is  more  firmly  seated  in  the  saddle  than  ever.  Three  months 
ago  it  looked  very  much  as  if  the  Conservative  nag  was  on  its  last  legs 
—  even  as  if  the  Government  was  riding  for  a  fall  because  it  felt  its 
seat  shaky  and  was  tired  of  the  undignified  attitude  of  holding  on  by 
the  mane.  When  I  last  wrote,  the  best-informed  judges  of  English 
politics  would  not  have  been  surprised  if  at  any  time  Mr.  Balfour  had 
suddenly  dissolved  Parliament  and  appealed  to  the  country,  which 
would  have  meant  his  defeat  and  the  return  of  the  Liberals  to  power. 
Now  the  future  appears  all  uncertain  to  them.  Whether  the  Govern- 
ment is  growing  weaker  in  the  country,  as  its  opponents  declare,  or 
holding  its  own,  as  its  supporters  aver,  cannot  be  told ;  but  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  Government's  very  comfortable  majority  does  not  stray 
into  the  Opposition  lobby  in  a  time  of  emergency.  The  Government 
has  been  caught  napping  on  "  snap "  divisions,  which  is  the  fate  that 
overtakes  all  majorities  sooner  or  later,  especially  when  the  majority  is 
so  large  that  members  grow  careless ;  but  on  a  real  test  of  strength  the 
Opposition  has  been  hopelessly  overslaughed. 

Such  a  test  came  just  before  the  Whitsuntide  holidays,  when  the 
Opposition  moved  what  was  practically  a  vote  of  censure  on  "His  Maj- 
esty's Ministers  "  on  their  fiscal  policy.  This  vote,  if  carried,  would, 
under  the  unwritten  law,  have  compelled  Mr.  Balfour  to  surrender  his 
seals  of  office  to  the  King.  The  Liberals  made  a  shrewd  parliamentary 
play  and  counted  upon  the  support  of  the  "Free  Fooders,"  the  Conserva- 
tives and  Liberal  Unionists  who  are  opposed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
policy  of  protection.  Had  the  solid  anti-protection  vote  ranged  itself 
alongside  the  Liberals,  Mr.  Balfour  would  have  been  thrown;  but,  as 
always  happens  on  such  occasions,  few  members  had  the  courage  to  vote 
against  their  party,  and  Mr.  Balfour  was  given  a  new  lease  of  life  by  a 
majority  of  fifty-five.  Naturally,  members  are  not  anxious  to  see  Par- 
liament dissolved.  A  contested  election  entails  on  every  member  an 
expense  of  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  or  more,  always  with  the  chance  of 
an  unsuccessful  campaign.     Why  run  any  risks  ? 

The  situation  is  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  interesting  one.  What- 
ever may  happen  in  the  future,  England  to-day  is  not  ready  to  reverse 
her  traditional  policy  and  adopt  protection.     Mr.  Chamberlain  knows 
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this  as  well  as  his  opponents.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  therefore,  is  as  anx- 
ious to  postpone  the  day  when  he  must  appeal  to  the  popular  verdict  as 
the  Liberals  are  to  hasten  it.  The  next  campaign  in  England  will  be 
fought  on  the  tariff  issue,  and  the  longer  that  is  delayed  the  more  op- 
portunity there  is  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  carry  on  his  campaign  of  edu- 
cation. The  free  traders  say  that,  instead  of  making  converts,  he  is 
losing  the  men  who  were  induced  to  enlist  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement,  and 
who  have  now  recovered  their  sanity.  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  this  is 
not  so.  He  admits  that  the  movement  needs  time  to  enable  it  to  attain 
its  full  strength,  but  he  professes  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  the  country  is  discussing  the  question. 

One  thing  both  sides  are  agreed  on,  and  that  is,  that  whenever  the 
appeal  is  made  to  the  country,  the  Liberals  will  come  in.  There  is, 
however,  a  wide  variance  of  opinion  as  to  the  probable  tenure  of  office 
of  the  next  Government.  The  Liberals  sa*y  they  can  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  enjoy  the  average  lease  of  power,  say  five  years,  \^  hich 
is  about  the  length  of  an  ordinary  Parliament,  even  though  a  cohstitu- 
tional  life  of  seven  years  is  permitted ;  the  Conservatives  say  they  will 
be  back  again  on  the  "  front  bench  "  in  a  few  months.  But  no  one  can 
make  any  prediction  that  is  worth  anything. 

Conditions  in  South  Africa  are  causing  grave  concern  in  England, 
and  demand  the  wisest  statesmanship  on  the  part  of  Lord  Milner  and 
the  Home  Government.  New  and  serious  problems  are  constantly  aris- 
ing. Neither  the  Transvaal  nor  the  Orange  River  Colony  has  recovered 
from  the  blighting  effects  of  the  war,  and  the  great  prosperity  that  was 
to  follow  peace  is  still  in  the  future.  The  Transvaal  is  purely  a  mining 
country;  and,  curiously  enough — the  reasons  for  this  are  too  complex 
to  be  discussed  here  —  a  country  whose  only  product  is  the  basis  of  all 
wealth,  gold,  has  never  been  prosperous.  The  optimists  say  that  the 
Transvaal  has  a  great  agricultural  future,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
are  justified  in  their  belief ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  at  the  present  time 
it  is  not  adding  to  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  world,  and  the  English 
farmer  cannot  be  induced  to  settle  there.  Englishmen  go  to  the  mines 
and  the  cities,  but  they  will  not  take  up  land. 

The  mine  owners  complained  that  the  mines  could  not  be  worked  to 
their  full  capacity  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  Kaf&r  labor,  and  that  their 
only  salvation  was  the  employment  of  Chinese.  This  aroused  vehement 
political  opposition  in  England ;  but  the  Government  gave  its  sanction 
and  the  experiment  is  now  being  made.  A.  Maurice  Low. 
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The  second  quarter  of  the  year  is  a  period  in  which  the  real  nature 
of  a  financial  situation  is  apt  to  be  severely  tested.  Experience  has 
taught  that  in  this  country,  and  probably  in  most  others,  the  month  of 
May  usually  throws  light  where  nothing  but  obscurity  and  uncertainty 
has  before  existed.  The  reason  doubtless  is  that  in  May  the  money 
markets  are  commonly  subjected  to  a  trial.  In  our  own  case,  export  of 
gold  is  usual  in  the  early  spring.  If  underlying  conditions  are  so  ad- 
verse that  exchange  moves  heavily  against  us,  and  if  the  bank  position 
is  such  that  the  gold  which  we  give  up  cannot  readily  be  spared,  trouble 
develops  at  that  time.  Conversely,  with  conditions  such  that  our  inter- 
nal strength  and  our  mastery  of  the  foreign  exchanges  are  then  demon- 
strated, confidence  grows  and  activity  increases  on  the  financial  markets 
and  in  general  trade.  Putting  the  matter  tersely,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Wall  Street,  a  philosophic  speculator  of  a  former  generation  once  re- 
marked that  "stocks  should  not  be  sold  when  the  sap  runs  in  the  trees," 
and  on  this  maxim  has  been  based  a  very  prevalent  theory  that  a 
"  spring  boom  "  has  a  natural  place  in  the  order  of  the  seasons. 

Like  most  of  such  generalizations,  the  theory  is  sometimes  wrong 
and  always  untrustworthy.  A  revival  in  the  financial  markets,  even  if 
not  in  general  trade,  will  often  mark  the  springtime  — •  partly  for  the 
reason  already  stated,  but  partly  also  because,  with  harvest  uncertainties 
not  yet  imminent,  there  is  a  minimum  of  danger  in  buying  stocks  on 
speculation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  half  the  great  panics  of  our  busi- 
ness history  have  broken  out  in  May — those,  for  example,  of  1893,  1884, 
and  1857.  Only  a  year  ago,  it  was  in  May  that  the  three  really  typical 
tendencies  of  the  disastrous  financial  year  were  embodied  in  (1)  the 
heavy  withdrawal  of  European  capital  from  this  market;  (2)  the  failure 
of  the  Steel  Corporation's  finance  plan;  and  (3)  the  collapse  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Eaiboad  stock  on  the  company's  offer  of  new  shares  to  existing 
holders. 

This  year  no  such  disquieting  and  ominous  events  were  produced  by 
the  month  of  May,  or  by  the  months  which  immediately  preceded  and 
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followed  it.  In  fact,  considering  the  misgivings  with  which  this  three- 
months'  period  of  test  was  approached  by  the  financial  community,  it  is 
safe  to  describe  the  outcome  as  at  least  negatively  reassuring.  There 
has  been  no  "  boom,"  but  there  has  been  no  panic.  Stock  exchange 
prices,  after  a  brief  recovery  in  the  early  spring,  have  fallen  away  again, 
with  apathy  on  the  Stock  Exchange  and  complete  lack  of  interest  by 
the  investing  public;  but  there  has  been  no  crash  of  values.  Gold  has 
been  sent  abroad  in  quite  unprecedented  quantities;  but  the  money 
market  has  remained  indifferent,  rates  for  loans  on  demand  and  on  time 
continuing  at  the  lowest  figures  reached  in  many  years,  and  the  New 
York  bank  position  making  the  strongest  showing  since  the  summer  of 
1899.  What  is  still  more  important,  in  the  broadest  view,  trade  reac- 
tion has  imdoubtedly  spread  to  many  quarters  which  had  not  previously 
felt  it,  and  has  grown  more  uncomfortable  in  quarters  where  it  was  per- 
ceived before.  Eailway  earnings  —  always  an  index  to  the  stcvte  of 
general  trade  —  have  steadily  decreased,  and  the  decrease  has  not  been 
made  good  by  reduction  in  expenses.  Shrinkage  of  $3,100,000  on  the 
important  lines,  during  the  opening  quarter  of  the  year,  was  accom- 
panied by  $13,000,000  increase  in  outlay  for  operation,  and,  therefore, 
by  $16,100,000  decrease  in  the  net;  and  April  and  May  returns,  so  far 
as  yet  reported,  show  the  same  tendencies  at  work.  Yet  we  have  seen 
no  really  formidable  increase  in  commercial  failures,  no  trouble  what- 
ever with  the  banks,  and  no  sign  of  distress  among  the  railways.  In- 
deed, the  most  noteworthy  of  all  the  incidents  of  the  period  has  been 
the  fact  that,  although  the  inability  of  great  corporations  to  sell  new 
stock  or  bonds  at  prices  asked  has  been  emphasized,  and  although  a 
number  of  such  corporations  have  been  compelled  to  borrow  on  their 
short-time  notes  at  rates  ranging  from  five  to  seven  per  cent,  neverthe- 
less the  financial  soundness  of  the  companies  has  not  been  questioned, 
and  their  outstanding  securities  have  held  theii*  ground  upon  the 
markets. 

This  problem  of  the  inability  of  great  companies  to  borrow  on  their 
long-term  bonds,  at  the  old-time  rate  of  four  per  cent  or  thereabouts,  at 
a  time  when  lenders  willingly  advanced  the  money  at  a  higher  rate  on 
one-  and  two-year  obligations,  is  in  some  respects  the  most  notable  phe- 
nomenon of  the  time.  Nothing  akin  to  it  has  been  witnessed  in  this 
generation;  for  the  railway  floating  debt  on  the  eve  of  1893  was  created 
when  the  companies'  credit  was  admittedly  impaired,  and  when,  to 
meet  their  pressing  debts,  they  had  to  pledge  with  banks  the  last  as- 
sets which  remained  in  their  almost  exhausted  treasuries.     To-day,  these 
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notes  are  issued  by  companies  in  the  highest  credit;  they  are,  in  many 
cases,  eagerly  sought  for  by  investors;  and,  on  this  basis,  upward  of 
$150,000,000  of  such  paper  is  outstanding.  Not  a  few  thoughtful 
financiers  and  critics  hold  that  this  strange  phenomenon  has  a  simple 
explanation  —  the  fact  that  the  interest  rate  in  the  broadest  sense  has 
risen ;  that  borrowing  corporations  must  hereafter  pay  a  higher  price  for 
money ;  that  lenders  and  investors  recognize  this  fact,  but  that  the  bor- 
rowers will  not  recognise  it,  or  at  all  events  will  admit  it  only  as  a  tem- 
porary tendency,  which  is  to  pass  away  before  the  short-time  notes  fall 
due.  This  hypothesis  is  to  be  tested  with  the  progress  of  the  year;  if 
true,  it  involves  some  interesting  corollaries,  affecting  many  interests 
and  many  markets.  But  as  yet  it  is  nothing  more  than  theory,  and 
cannot  be  said  to  have  created  actual  alarm.  Summed  up,  the  history 
of  the  last  three  months  would  seem  to  show  that  the  financial  situation, 
though  by  no  means  satisfactory,  is  nevertheless  not  regarded  as  alarm- 
ing. 

The  last  article  which  I  wrote  for  The  Forum  noticed  the  fact 
that  movement  of  prices  on  the  Stock  Exchange  had  come  almost  to  a 
halt,  and  called  attention  to  the  miniature  market  of  73,000  shares  on 
March  10,  which  emphasized  those  conditions.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  a  rather  noteworthy  change,  both  in  immediate  underlying 
conditions  and  in  the  market  movement  which  reflected  them,  was  then 
very  near  at  hand.  This  change  in  the  market  came  about  in  a  very 
curious  way.  Ever  since  the  Circuit  Court's  decision  of  April  9,  1903, 
declaring  the  Northern  Securities  combination  illegal  and  ordering  its 
dissolution,  the  final  decision,  on  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  had  been  discussed  in  Wall  Street  as  an  unsettling  possibility. 
It  was  recalled  that  the  Circuit  Court's  decision  had  been  followed  by 
great  demoralization  in  financial  values,  and,  more  particularly,  by  pre- 
dictions that  endorsement  of  so  sweeping  a  construction  of  the  law 
would  result  not  only  in  overthrowing  the  Northern  Securities,  but  in 
bringing  into  question  the  legality  of  a  dozen  or  more  very  important 
railway  combinations  —  including  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad's  purchase 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  combination  by  purchase  or  lease  of  the 
anthracite  coal  carriers,  the  New  York  and  New  Haven's  ownership  of 
the  Sound  steamers,  and  the  Union  Pacific's  control  of  the  Southern 
Pacific.  During  the  first  part  of  the  present  year,  expectation  of  the 
decision  and  predictions  as  to  its  nature  played  a  large  part  in  the  un- 
settling of  financial  plans. 
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On  March  14  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  decision  and,  as 
had  been  expected,  it  was  against  the  Northern  Securities.  The  con- 
clusions of  the  Circuit  Court  were  reaffirmed  and  its  order  for  the  disso- 
lution of  the  company  approved.  Yet  the  stock  market,  after  a  day  of 
uncertain  vacillation,  suddenly  turned  strong,  and  in  the  next  two 
weeks  advanced  with  a  vigor  which  had  hardly  been  witnessed  since  the 
great  reaction  in  prices  began,  more  than  a  year  before.  Not  only  did 
prices  rise,  but  volume  of  business  increased.  The  total  trading  at  New 
York,  which  on  March  10  had  fallen  to  73,000  shares,  reached  on 
March  23  the  extraordinary  volume  of  1,300,000  shares,  the  largest  of 
any  day  in  eleven  months.  It  is  not  often  that  Wall  Street's  predic- 
tions and  expectations  are  reversed  in  so  singular  a  fashion. 

There  are  several  explanations.  One,  and  possibly  the  most  ob- 
vious, lies  in  the  fact  that  the  decision  had  been  anticipated,  and,  in 
Wall  Street's  phrase,  "discounted."  It  is  a  maxim  of  financial  markets 
that  when  every  one  has  been  looking  for  bad  news  and  adjusting  ac- 
cordingly his  position  on  tlie  market,  the  bad  news  will  be  found  to 
have  spent  its  force  before  tlie  announcement  actually  is  made.  It  was 
also  argued  that  the  settling  of  this  disputed  question  had  at  least  re- 
moved vexatious  uncertainty  from  the  general  situation,  and  had  made 
it  possible  for  the  market  to  see  where  it  actually  stood.  But  the  still 
more  important  cause  remains  to  be  noticed. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  made  on  somewhat  peculiar 
lines.  In  a  bench  of  nine,  live  judges  gave  their  voice  against  the  Secur- 
ities Company,  and  four  in  favor  of  it.  But  of  the  five  judges  whose  vote 
fixed  the  formal  judgment  of  the  Court,  only  four  followed  precisely  the 
lines  of  the  lower  court's  decision.  The  fifth  judge  whose  opinion  ran 
against  the  merger  —  Justice  Brewer  —  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  concur  in  the  sweeping  language  either  of  the  Circuit  Court's 
decision,  or  of  the  Trans-Missouri  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1897;  the  gist  of  that  important  ruling  having  been  that  in  agreements 
or  combinations  of  this  sort  "the  necessary  effect  is  to  restrain  trade  or 
commerce,  no  matter  what  the  intent  was  on  the  part  of  those  who 
signed  it."  For  reasons  set  forth  in  his  opinion.  Justice  Brewer  found 
that  the  Northern  Securities  merger  was  distinctly  a  contract  in  re- 
straint of  trade.  Referring  to  the  device  by  which  a  holding  company 
had  been  formed  to  control  the  ownership  of  the  two  merged  companies, 
he  remarked : 

If  the  parties  interested  in  these  two  railroads  can,  through  tlie  instrumentality 
of  a  holding  corporation,  place  both  under  one  control,  then  in  like  manner,  as  was 
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conceded  on  the  argument  by  one  of  the  couns(;l  appellants,  could  the  control  of  all 
the  railroad  companies  in  the  country  be  placed  in  a  single  corporation.  .  .  .  The 
holders  of  §201,000,000  of  stock  in  the  Northern  Securities  Company  might  organize 
another  corporation  to  hold  their  stock  in  that  company,  and  the  new  corporation 
holding  the  majority  of  the  stock  in  the  Northern  Securities  Company,  and  acting  in 
obedience  to  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  its  stockholders,  would  control  the  action  of 
the  Securities  Company  .  .  .  and  this  process  might  be  extended  until  a  single  cor- 
poration whose  stock  was  owned  by  three  or  four  parties  would  be  in  practical  con- 
trol of  both  roads,  or,  having  before  us  the  possibilities  of  combination,  in  control  of 
the  whole  transportation  of  the  country. 

But  as  regards  the  general  position  of  the  court  against  contracts  or 
agreements  for  regulation  of  trade  prices  or  transportation  rates,  Justice 
Brewer  made  this  important  statement : 

Instead  of  holding  that  the  Anti-Trust  Act  included  all  contracts,  reasonable  or 
unreasonable,  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade,  the  ruling  should  have  been  that  the 
contracts  there  present  were  in  themselves  unreasonable  restraints  of  interstate 
trade,  and,  therefore,  within  the  scope  of  the  act.  Congress  did  not  intend  by  that 
act  to  reach  and  destroy  those  minor  contracts  in  partial  restraint  of  trade,  which 
the  long  course  of  decisions  at  common  law  had  affirmed  were  reasonable  and  ought 
to  be  upheld.  .  .  .  Wherever  a  departure  from  common  law  rules  and  definitions  is 
claimed,  the  purpose  to  make  the  departure  should  be  clearly  shown. 

The  importance  of  this  position,  taken  as  it  was  by  a  single  justice, 
will  be  obvious  when  it  is  considered  that  a  transfer  of  his  vote  to  the 
other  side  would  have  resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  company.  Thus 
stated,  it  was  plain  that  any  future  case  coming  before  the  Court  would 
be  ruled  upon  on  its  individual  merits  rather  than  by  a  sweeping  gen- 
eralization. It  was  not  at  all  illogical,  this  being  so,  that  people  who 
had  feared  the  instant  application  of  the  law  to  other  companies  such 
as  those  referred  to  should  have  been  instantly  reassured.  This  feeling 
of  reassurance  found  expression  in  the  market. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  or  so  after  the  handing  down  of  the  decision, 
another  and  very  singular  cause  for  the  response  of  the  market  to  the 
Court's  decision  came  in  view.  It  was  observed,  from  the  very  day  when 
the  Court  handed  down  its  decision  in  the  case,  that  Union  Pacific  stock 
was  the  most  active  and  aggressive  on  the  market.  The  reason  presently 
developed.  When  the  Circuit  Court  in  April,  1903,  decided  against 
the  Northern  Securities  merger,  it  enjoined  that  company  against  either 
voting  the  stock  of  the  railway  companies  controlled,  or  receiving  divi- 
dends on  such  stock ;  and  it  added : 

But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  Northern 
Securities  Company  from  returning  and  transferring  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  re- 
spectively, any  and  all  shares  of  stock  in  either  of  said  railway  companies  wiiich 
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said  Northern  Securities  Company  may  have  heretofore  received  from  such  stock- 
holders in  exchange  for  its  own  stock ;  and  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  the  Northern  Securities  Company  from  making  such  transfer 
and  assignments  of  the  stock  aforesaid  to  such  person  or  persons  as  may  now  be  the 
holders  and  owners  of  its  own  stock  originally  issued  in  exchange  or  in  payment  for 
the  stock  claimed  to  have  been  acquired  by  it  in  the  aforesaid  railway  companies. 

It  was,  however,  only  after  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  that  the 
attention  of  the  people  was  converged  on  the  manner  in  which  the  mer- 
ger should  be  dissolved.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Court  prescribed  no 
specific  method  of  returning  the  shares  of  the  underlying  companies  to 
their  original  owners  or  present  beneficiaries.  Theoretically,  there  ex- 
isted two  very  different  methods.  One  was  the  return  to  every  original 
Northern  Securities  shareholder,  or  to  the  person  who  had  received  such 
share  or  shares  from  him,  of  the  exact  stock  which  was  originally  de- 
posited in  exchange  for  the  Northern  Securities  shares  in  his  present 
possession.  Under  this  arrangement  Northern  Securities  sharehold- 
ers, who  had  deposited  Northern  Pacific  shares,  would  receive  noth- 
ing but  Northern  Pacific  stock  on  the  liquidation ;  the  others,  nothing 
but  Great  Northern  stock.  The  second  possible  method  of  liquidation 
was  the  distribution  of  the  company's  present  assets  jpro  rata  to  its 
present  shareholders.  It  was  this  second  plan  which  was  presently 
decided  on  by  the  Northern  Securities  officials.  Counsel  of  the  com- 
pany, explaining,  later  on,  the  manner  in  which  the  distribution  was 
arranged,  stated  that  "  We  divided  the  total  number  of  shares  to  be  dis- 
tributed—  that  is,  1,537,594  in  the  Northern  Pacific  and  1,181,242  in 
the  Great  Northern  —  by  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  of  the  Northern 
Securities  Company  to  be  retired."  Obviously,  on  this  plan,  each  share- 
holder of  the  Northern  Securities  would  receive  some  Northern  Pacific 
stock  and  some  Great  Northern  stock ;  the  proportion  of  Great  North- 
ern shares  received  being  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Northern  Pacific. 

At  this  point  a  curious  conflict  of  interests  came  in  sight.  In  the 
struggle  between  the  Northern  Pacific  management  and  its  Union 
Pacific  rival,  during  1901,  for  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific  property, 
the  Union  Pacific  people  purchased  the  Northern  Pacific  shares  to  a  par 
value  of  $78,000,000.  This  Northern  Pacific  stock  they  subsequently 
deposited  under  a  merger  agreement  in  exchange  for  Northern  Securities 
shares.  Now  the  point  was,  that  since  the  total  present  share  capital  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Eailway  amounts  to  $155,000,000,  and  since  the 
Union  Pacific  had  kept  intact  in  its  treasury  the  Northern  Securities 
stock  obtained  by  exchange  of  its  Northern  Pacific  shares,  it  would  now, 
in  case  the  shares  originally  deposited  by  it  were  returned  to  it,  possess 
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a  voting  majority  of  the  Northern  Pacific  stock.  In  other  words,  it 
would  have  gained  everything  for  which  the  great  stock  market  battle  of 
May,  1901,  was  fought. 

This  was  something  worth  contending  for;  but  it  could  be  ob- 
tained only  through  return  to  each  shareholder  of  exactly  the  shares 
which  he  originally  deposited  in  the  merger.  Although  indirectly  rep- 
resenting a  majority  of  the  deposited  Northern  Pacific  stock,  the  Union 
Pacific  interest  did  not  represent  a  majority  in  the  Northern  Securities 
as  a  whole.  Other  interests  had  deposited  not  only  the  $76,000,000 
remaining  stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  but  $93,000,000  stock  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway.  Hence  the  Union  Pacific  interests  promptly 
objected  to  the  jpro  rata  distribution  plan,  demanding  the  return  of  the 
stock  originally  deposited.  Applying  first  to  the  Circuit  Court  which 
had  handed  down  the  decision  of  1903,  the  Union  Pacific  lawyers  asked 
for  the  reopening  of  the  suit  and  for  leave  to  intervene,  on  the  ground 
that  the  pro  rata  plan  would  still  leave  control  of  Northern  Pacific  and 
Great  Northern  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents,  and  would  therefore 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  anti-merger  decision.  This  petition  the  Court 
immediately  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  the  pro  rata  plan  was  not 
illegal,  and  that  the  Northern  Securities  shareholders  were  competent  to 
choose  any  legal  mode  of  dissolution. 

The  Court,  however,  intimated  that  if  the  Union  Pacific  interest  was 
unjustly  treated,  it  had  obvious  remedy  in  a  suit  at  equity.  The  Union 
Pacific  lawyers,  therefore,  brought  their  suit  in  a  New  Jersey  Federal 
District  Court,  alleging  there  not  only  unfair  distribution  but  pecuniary 
damage.  As  it  happened.  Northern  Pacific  stock  had  been  taken  into 
the  merger,  in  November,  1901,  at  a  valuation  of  115,  and  Great  North- 
ern at  180 — Northern  Securities  stock  having  been  allotted  on  that 
basis.  Prices  bid  on  the  Wall  Street  curb,  however,  since  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  had  been  132  for  Northern  Pacific  and  170  for  Great 
Northern.  Apparently,  the  one  had  risen  in  value  while  the  other  had 
fallen.  The  Union  Pacific  lawyers  argued  that  their  principals  were 
asked  to  accept  in  liquidation  a  large  block  of  the  stock  which  had  de- 
clined, whereas  return  of  the  shares  originally  deposited  would  give 
them  exclusively  stock  which  had  risen  in  price.  The  difference,  they 
claimed,  reached  to  a  million  dollars.  The  suit  is  pending  at  this  writ- 
ing. In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  Wall  Street's  opinion  on  the  con- 
troversy has  been  adverse  to  the  Union  Pacific  claim,  on  the  ground 
that,  as  participants  in  the  merger,  that  interest  was  bound  to  accept 
the  consequences.     Thus  the  fight  for  possession  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
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Railway,  which  began  three  years  or  more  ago,  and  which  once  shook 
the  whole  financial  structure  of  the  markets,  bids  fair  to  drag  along  in- 
definitely in  the  Courts. 

Neither  the  demand  for  stocks  which  seemed  to  follow  the  Securities 
decision,  nor  the  rising  prices  which  were  the  outward  sign  of  it,  con- 
tinued more  than  these  few  weeks.  Both  were  checked,  first,  by  the 
fact  that  prices  rose  to  a  level  which  invited  profit-taking  sales  by  specu- 
lators, and,  secondly,  by  another  development  in  the  situation  which 
will  probably  long  be  remembered  as  a  notable  incident  of  the  period. 
I  refer  to  the  sudden  issue  of  large  blocks  of  new  securities  by  govern- 
ments and  cities.  The  first  of  these  movements  was  the  New  York 
City  bond  sale  of  May  3.  During  the  two  or  three  past  years,  the  New 
York  City  government  has  had  a  somewhat  singular  experience  in  its 
borrowings.  In  March,  1901,  a  block  of  $2,500,000  in  the  city's  3^ 
per  cent  bonds  was  sold  at  11 0|^.  This  was  high-water  mark  for  the 
city's  quoted  credit.  It  was,  however,  an  entirely  abnormal  rate,  as 
was  shown  by  the  prompt  relapse  of  the  price  to  such  figures  as  104  and 
106.  After  the  middle  of  1903,  when  investment  capital  grew  timid  of 
ventures  even  in  the  safest  securities.  New  York's  bond  issues  suffered 
in  price  along  with  other  gilt-edged  stocks.  So  rapid  was  this  decline 
that  in  the  early  spring  of  the  present  year,  a  $3,000,000  block  of  the 
same  bonds  was  sold  at  only  a  trifling  fraction  over  par.  This  was  no 
great  encouragement  to  the  issue  of  still  more  bonds;  but  the  city's 
needs  were  peremptory,  and  its  officers  came  to  the  conclusion,  in  view 
of  possible  further  discouragements  to  capital  during  the  presidential 
contest,  that  the  wisest  plan  would  be  to  borrow  largely  in  one  block. 
Accordingly  the  sum  of  $37,000,000  was  offered,  and,  by  means  of  a 
vigorous  canvass,  prices  ranging  from  100.13  to  100.94  were  obtained 
for  the  whole  issue.  This  result  was  hailed  at  first  as  a  sign  that 
supply  of  investment  capital  was  by  no  means  inadequate,  and  that  if 
proper  inducements  were  offered  it  was  ready  to  do  its  usual  work. 

The  next  application  of  the  sort  occurred  on  the  foreign  markets, 
and  was  extremely  interesting.  In  the  last  number  of  The  Forum,  I 
outlined  the  financial  situation  of  the  two  belligerents  in  the  Eastern 
War,  and  showed  why  neither  up  to  that  time  had  borrowed  and  how 
conceivable  borrowings  might  for  some  time  be  postponed.  It  presently 
grew  evident,  however,  that  the  issue  of  such  loans  could  not  be  very 
long  deferred.  The  Eussian  Government,  as  I  have  previously  noticed, 
carries  a  very  large  gold  reserve  in  the  vaults  of  its  Imperial  Bank;  but 
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it  has  also  been  accustomed  to  hold  on  deposit  in  the  markets  of  West- 
ern Europe  something  like  $60,000,000.  This  sum  has  ordinarily  been 
used  for  foreign  purchases  by  the  Kussian  Government  and  for  payments 
of  interest  on  that  Government's  external  debt.  Up  to  the  present  year 
the  plan  of  the  Government  has  been  to  raise  new  loans  abroad,  when 
necessary,  to  replenish  these  foreign  balances,  and  thereby  to  avoid  draw- 
ing on  home  reserves  for  outside  interest  payments.  Some  such  expe- 
dient was  for  a  short  time  contemplated  when  this  war  was  imminent ; 
but  the  loan  was  not  accepted.  As  a  result,  the  country's  foreign  bal- 
ances, of  course,  decreased  through  the  Government's  various  expenses 
on  these  foreign  markets ;  and  in  the  mean  time  though  the  stock  of  gold 
at  St.  Petersburg  increased,  the  note  circulation  issue,  a  charge  on  that 
reserve,  increased  along  with  it.  How  rapidly  this  double  change  oc- 
curred may  be  seen  from  the  following  sunmiary  of  the  Imperial  Bank's 
weekly  statements ;  the  rouble  being  roughly  valued  at  fifty  cents : 


February  5 . . 
February  14, 
February  21, 
February  29. 

March  7 

March  14 

March  21 . . . 

March  29 

April  5 

April  14 

April  21 

April  29 

May  6 


Notes  in 

Circulation. 

Roubles. 


589,526.301 
598,598,173 
604,305,051 
611,463,164 
627,697,565 
628,172,556 
627,473,551 
629,029,460 
649,391,848 
634,565,502 
629,555,583 
626,030,525 
644,637,843 


Gold  in  Hand. 
Roubles. 


742,136,118 
745,703,121 
747,011,362 
755,852,313 
753,566,213 
762,724,652 
767,603,700 
778,745,510 
766,995,784 
771,525,213 
790,441,894 
799,612,688 
797,215,539 


Gold  Balance 
Abroad. 
Roubles. 


171,382,028 

175,115,543 

171,637,728 

156,916,284 

144,464,208 

133,044,546 

125,072,295 

91,632,333 

74,500,785 

74,710,564 

65,541,515 

51,814,287 

47,233,455 


The  reason  for  the  very  rapid  fall  in  foreign  credits,  at  the  opening 
of  March  and  April,  was  the  payment  of  interest  then  due  on  the  Rus- 
sian bonds  in  foreign  hands.  A  little  calculation  from  the  above  figures 
will  show  that  two  more  interest  payments,  of  a  similar  volume,  would 
have  exhausted  all  these  foreign  reserves.  For  a  time  it  was  urged  on 
Russia,  by  the  European  financiers,  that  gold  should  be  exported  from 
the  Imperial  Bank  to  the  outside  markets.  The  Russian  financiers  ob- 
jected that  such  a  process  would  be  a  step  toward  discredit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's home  note  issues,  which  the  home  reserve  protected.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Government  was  still  confronted  by  reluct- 
ance of  the  foreign  money  markets  to  accept  a  long-term  loan  at  rates 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  it.     It  was  contended,  even  by  French 
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financiers  most  friendly  to  the  Eussian  Government,  that  the  plac- 
ing on  the  Paris  market  of  another  block  of  bonds  similar  to  the 
$1,600,000,000  already  in  the  hands  of  French  investors  would  have  a 
very  bad  effect  on  the  market  for  these  older  bonds.  Aside  from  this, 
both  the  French  and  German  Governments  were  nervous  as  to  the  pros- 
pect of  their  own  securities,  and  anxious  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  overcrowding  of  a  market  to  which  later  on  they  ther  selves  might 
find  it  convenient  to  resort.  In  the  end  a  compromise  was  reached,  not 
at  all  unlike  the  compromise  adopted  by  our  railway  companies,  when 
they  found  the  market  shut  against  their  long-term  borrowings.  Pre- 
cisely as  our  corporations  issued  notes,  running  for  one  to  two  years, 
and  bearing  such  interest  rates  as  5  and  6  per  cent,  so  it  was  announced 
that  Paris  bankers  had  subscribed  for  a  Russian  note  issue  running  three 
years  and  bearing  5  per  cent  interest;  the  total  sum  of  such  borrowing 
to  be  $160,000,000,  of  which  only  $80,000,000  was  to  be  placed  im- 
mediately. To  the  subscribing  bankers,  these  notes  were  sold  at  95^, 
with  the  understanding  that  they  should  be  placed  on  the  open  market 
at  99. 

At  exactly  the  same  time,  the  Japanese  Government  concluded  with 
the  English  and  American  financiers  a  similar  arrangement  for  a  seven- 
year  loan  of  $50,000,000,  bearing  six  per  cent  interest,  made  a  first  lien  on 
the  customs  revenue,  and  sold  slightly  below  ninety.  Both  of  these  bor- 
rowings were  made  on  terms  far  more  exacting  than  the  market  for  ex- 
isting Russian  and  Japanese  securities  appeared  to  indicate.  Both  lent 
some  color  to  the  theory  of  interest  rates  already  stated.  The  belief  of 
the  borrowers,  however,  that,  by  placing  these  loans  on  the  basis  of  short- 
time  obligations,  the  existing  market  would  not  be  disturbed,  and  that 
the  inducements  offered  would  be  attractive  to  the  general  public,  turned 
out  entirely  correct.  The  Russian  loan  was  handled  cautiously,  and  has 
not  as  yet  been  openly  placed  on  the  market  by  the  bankers.  The  Jap- 
anese loan,  however,  which  was  offered  to  the  public  in  New  York  and 
London  at  the  rate  of  ninety-three  and  one-half,  met  with  extraordinary 
success ;  the  net  investment  yield  of  six  and  three-eighths  per  cent,  and 
the  pledge  of  customs  revenue  as  security,  being  sufficiently  tempting  to 
draw  out  of  their  retirement  many  of  the  most  cautious  capitalists. 
London  investors  fought  for  their  half  share  in  the  $50,000,000  issue, 
and  the  half  allotted  to  this  country  was  readily  subscribed. 

What  was  not  less  remarkable  in  this  incident  was  the  fact  that, 
despite  this  very  large  concession  in  its  new  loan  issue,  and  despite, 
also,  another  internal  bond  issue  at  Tokio,  outstanding  Japanese  bonds 
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at  once  advanced  vigorously  on  the  market.  This  movement  had,  how- 
ever, a  somewhat  different  cause.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ex- 
traordinary successes  of  the  Japanese,  on  their  invasion  of  Manchuria, 
tangibly  raised  the  credit  of  their  Government  on  the  foreign  market, 
and  proportionately  depressed  that  of  the  Russian  Government.  The 
remarkable  movement  of  the  issues  of  these  two  states,  during  the  sea- 
son, may  be  judged  from  the  following  table : 


Russian  4s. , 
Japanese  4s. 


Opening 
June. 


90 

75^ 


May. 


74 


April. 


95 
63 


Low- 
February. 


88i 
66 


February  6. 


96i 


The  key  to  the  singular  shifting  of  values  after  April  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  Battle  of  the  Yalu  River  was  fought  May  1. 

I  need  only  add  to  this  recital  the  $25,000,000  bonds  of  the  Cuban 
Government  placed  at  ninety-seven  shortly  afterward  in  the  markets  of 
America  and  Europe  and  largely  over-subscribed.  This  bond  issue  also 
being  secured  by  pledge  of  the  customs  revenue  offered  particular  induce- 
ments to  investors.  Such  a  series  of  successful  issues  of  large  blocks  of 
bonds  might  be  supposed  to  prove  that  the  situation  was  regaining 
equilibrium.  There  was,  however,  another  side  to  the  matter,  which 
was  presently  brought  in  sight  through  the  progress  of  events.  These 
bond  issues  were  successful  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  were  offered 
at  exceptionally  low  prices.  But  when  large  blocks  of  capital  have  been 
absorbed  on  terms  like  this,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  prospects 
for  the  sale  of  high  grade  and  expensive  new  securities  of  other  sorts,  or 
for  the  maintenance  of  firm  prices  on  the  general  market,  could  not  be 
very  much  improved.  After  these  numerous  borrowings  had  been  suc- 
cessfully put  through,  the  markets,  home  and  foreign,  lapsed  into  a  con- 
dition of  entire  stagnation,  with  a  general  tendency  toward  lower  prices. 

Among  the  markets  in  which  this  stagnation  was  most  plainly  visi- 
ble was  Paris.  The  French  financiers  had,  to  be  sure,  taken  the  Rus- 
sian loan,  and  were  not  altogether  satisfied  with  their  position.  Bub,  on 
the  other  hand,  certain  circumstances  which  developed  gave  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  in  Paris,  at  any  rate,  revival  of  financial  activity  ought 
to  be  logical  and  imminent.  Since  this  episode  concerned  very  vitally 
our  own  market's  fortunes  during  the  last  three  months,  it  is  worth 
particular  attention. 


Up  to  the  opening  week  of  April,  the  country's  showing  on  the  in- 
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ternational  gold  movement  had  been  extremely  favorable.  We  had 
exported  only  $2,700,000  gold,  and  had  imported  $4,300,000.  The 
imports  came  from  Europe  and  the  exports  were  made  only  to  the  West 
Indies  and  to  South  America,  practically  nothing  having  gone  in  that 
period  to  England,  France,  or  Germany.  In  fact,  during  the  nine 
months  ending  with  March  we  had  exported  to  Europe,  all  told,  only 
$7,400,000  gold  and  had  imported  $22,600,000,  the  imports  coming 
mostly  from  England,  in  response  to  our  heavy  cotton  exports.  With 
the  openiag  of  April,  however,  the  situation  suddenly  changed. 

As  a  rule,  the  rate  of  sterling  exchange  at  which  gold  exports  are 
profitable  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  487-J.  Partly  as  a  consequence  of 
very  low  money  rates  in  New  York  —  quotations  having  sunk  to  one 
per  cent  for  call  loans,  and  two  and  a  half  for  six  months,  while  the 
European  rate,  at  Paris  especially,  was  rising  —  foreign  exchange  ad- 
vanced at  that  time  and  engagements  of  gold  for  export  to  Europe 
began  immediately.  During  the  month  of  January,  our  total  gold 
exports  were  barely  half  a  million  dollars;  in  February  they  were 
only  $700,000;  in  March  they  were  but  $3,000,000 —  those  exports, 
moreover,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  going  almost  exclusively  to 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  During  April,  however,  the 
outward  gold  movement  reached  the  striking  figure  of  $19,000,000,  and 
with  May  the  shipments  rose  to  proportions  absolutely  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  our  finance.  Until  1904,  the  largest  sum  of  gold 
ever  exported  in  a  single  month  was  $27,400,000,  sent  in  May,  1894. 
During  May  of  the  present  year  the  export  movement  ran  beyond 
$40,000,000.  The  largest  gold  export  ever  made  in  a  single  week  was 
$7,700,000,  in  the  closing  week  of  January,  1895,  when  suspension  of 
gold  payments  by  the  Treasury  seemed  inevitable.  During  the  third 
week  of  May,  this  year,  the  shipments  reached  the  record-breaking 
figure  of  $15,500,000,  and  in  the  two  preceding  weeks  they  had  risen 
to  the  figures,  respectively,  of  $13,900,000  and  $9,300,000. 

In  other  words,  there  were  three  weeks  in  May  this  year  when  all  pre- 
vious weekly  records  of  gold  export  were  surpassed.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  achievement  in  financial "  record-breaking."  In  the  second  week  of 
November,  1901,  gold  to  the  value  of  $7,329,000  was  sent  out  on  a  single 
steamer  —  the  largest  consignment  ever  carried,  up  to  the  present  year. 
But  on  Thursday,  May  12,  1904,  one  steamer  carried  out  no  less  a  sum 
than  $9,300,000.  These  are  details  interesting  to  people  fond  of  high 
records  and  large  figures.  It  remains  to  ascertain  why  so  extraordinary 
a  movement  should  so  suddenly  have  developed,  at  a  time  when  the 
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gold  standard  was  secure,  when  no  disaster  threatened  American  trade 
or  finance,  and  when,  so  far  as  could  be  judged  from  the  surface,  Euro- 
pean markets  were  in  no  pressing  need  —  such  need,  for  instance,  as  the 
Bank  of  England  experienced  when  the  Boer  War  broke  out  and  a  drain 
upon  its  gold  supplies  set  in. 

No  one  questions  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  gold  exports  of  this 
season.  The  long-delayed  contract  with  the  Panama  Canal  shareholders 
at  Paris,  in  virtue  of  which  our  Government  was  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  canal  on  payment  of  $40,000,000,  had  at  length  been  consummated 
and  the  title  clearly  passed.  This  transaction  had  been  a  matter  of  pro- 
longed discussion  during  the  year  or  more  in  which,  although  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Panama  shareholders  had  been  procured,  assurance  of  clear 
title,  through  assent  of  the  Isthmian  Government,  had  not  been  obtained. 
Delays  and  difficulties  which  had  arisen  in  this  direction  were  re- 
moved by  the  revolt  of  Panama  and  the  passing  of  sovereignty  over  the 
canal  strip  from  Colombia  to  the  new  Republic.  Minor  details  having 
been  adjusted,  at  the  opening  of  May  the  coast  seemed  clear.  All  that 
remained  was  for  the  United  States  to  pay  its  purchase  money. 

There  was  much  discussion  of  the  effect  of  this  transfer  on  the 
markets.  In  many  quarters  a  belief  had  apparently  existed  that,  since 
the  Government  was  the  purchaser  of  the  Panama  Canal,  gold,  if  gold 
was  requked  to  be  shipped,  would  be  drawn  directly  from  the  vaults  of 
the  Treasury  and  would,  therefore,  not  disturb  its  own  supplies  on  the 
open  money  market.  This  belief  was  entertained  in  entire  disregard  of 
existing  circumstances.  On  April  7,  when  the  gold  remittance  to  Paris 
started,  and  when  the  Treasury  was  making  plans  to  complete  its  Pana- 
ma purchase,  the  Government  reported  an  available  cash  balance  in  its 
hands  of  $224,300,000.  Of  this  sum,  $144,200,000  was  in  actual  cash 
held  in  the  Treasury  at  Washington  or  in  the  various  sub-treasuries,  and 
something  over  $99,000,000  was  in  gold.  But  against  this  money  in 
the  Government's  own  vaults,  there  existed  liabilities,  in  the  shape 
either  of  outstanding  checks  or  of  department  credits  which  could  be 
drawn  on  by  disbursing  officers,  reaching  a  total  sum  of  $89,700,000. 
A  moment's  calculation  from  these  figures  will  show  that  the  absolutely 
free  cash  in  the  Treasury's  own  hands  was  not  much  over  $54,000,000, 
and  of  this  at  least  $22,000,000  was  in  banknotes  and  subsidiary  coin 
which  could  not  be  exclusively  relied  on  for  the  Government  exchanges. 
Clearly  no  $40,000,000  cash  could  be  withdrawn  from  such  a  fund  to 
meet  the  Panama  engagements. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  national  banks  of  the  United  States 
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held,  subject  to  the  Government's  draft,  the  sum  of  $154,000,000;  this 
large  amount,  the  proceeds  of  excessive  revenue,  having  been  placed  on 
deposit  with  the  banks,  during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  simply  in  order 
to  avoid  disturbance  of  domestic  money  markets.  It  should  be  plain 
to  any  one  who  considers  these  figures  intelligently  that  the  payment  to 
the  French  shareholders  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  bound  to  be  made 
for  the  most  part  out  of  such  bank  deposits. 

This  explanation  is  necessary  to  show  exactly  what  part  was  played 
in  the  gold  export  movement  of  the  season  by  the  Government's  pay- 
ment to  the  French  investors.  It  has  been  claimed,  and  in  some  quar- 
ters is  still  claimed,  that  only  a  portion  of  the  $40,000,000  —  the  por- 
tion named  is  usually  $18,000,000 — has  actually  been  transferred  in 
gold  to  Paris.  Technically,  it  is  possible  that  the  claim  is  warranted. 
But  an  instalment  of  the  Panama  payment,  if  not  sent  in  gold,  had  at 
all  events  to  be  sent  in  drafts  on  European  markets ;  and  the  bidding  for 
these  drafts,  at  a  time  when  exchange  already  hovered  near  the  gold 
point,  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  bring  exchange  rates  to  a  figure  where 
gold  export  became  immediately  profitable  to  other  bankers.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  question  of  slight  consequence  whether  the  gold  exported  in 
a  given  week  was  sent  by  the  bankers  acting  for  the  Panama  sharehold- 
ers and  the  Government,  or  by  other  bankers  who  exported  gold  in 
order  to  provide  a  credit  for  the  bills  which  they  drew  and  sold  to  the 
remitting  bankers. 

All  told,  the  outward  gold  movement  of  the  season  reached  the  some- 
what startling  sum  of  $60,000,000.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  total 
amount  of  shipment  ran  some  $20,000,000  beyond  the  sum  ascribed  for 
payment  to  the  holders  of  the  Panama  Canal.  For  this  excess  there 
were  other  special  explanations.  One  was  that,  during  the  three  or  four 
past  years,  without  any  Panama  Canal  remittances,  we  have  shipped  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer  something  like  $20,000,000  gold  to  Paris. 
But  another  explanation  was  more  pertinent.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  Japan  had  heavy  cash  payments  to  make  in  England,  arising  from 
purchase  of  warships  and  various  supplies.  In  the  nine  months  ending 
with  March,  1903,  Japan  sent  practically  no  gold  to  the  United  States. 
During  the  nine  months  ending  March,  1904,  we  have  drawn  from  her 
no  less  than  $13,300,000  gold.  It  was  obvious  to  close  observers,  from 
the  start,  that  this  gold  was  not  coming  from  Japan  to  our  Western 
coast  in  payment  of  Japanese  indebtedness  to  this  country.  Our  part 
in  equipping  Japan  for  the  present  war  has  been  slight,  and  we  buy 
from  her  more  than  she  buys  from  us.     The  simple  truth  of  the  matter 
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is  that  Japan  was  sending  gold  in  settlement  of  its  debt  to  London,  and 
was  choosing  the  route  via  San  Francisco  and  New  York  because  it  was 
the  shortest.  This  being  so,  it  will  be  seen  that  $20,000,000  of  our 
gold  exports  for  the  season  are  accounted  for  by  this  simple  movement 
in  transit  from  Japan.  This,  with  the  $40,000,000  sent  to  pay  for  the 
canal,  makes  up  the  $60,000,000  total  up  to  June. 

How  much  more  gold  will  go^  is  now  an  open  question.  The  con- 
tinued ease  in  money  rates  favors  continuance  of  the  movement ;  and,  in 
addition,  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  portion  of  the  Japanese  loan 
placed  in  this  country  involved  the  understanding  that  the  proceeds 
would,  at  the  proper  time,  be  forwarded  to  London.  This  is  a  matter 
for  the  future;  what  now  concerns  our  review  of  the  three  months' 
period  just  past  is  to  see  what  effect  this  enormous  outpour  of  gold  had 
on  the  country's  financial  situation.  If  it  had  been  predicted,  in  ad- 
vance, that  $60,000,000  would  be  sent  in  the  space  of  two  months 
from  the  United  States  to  Europe,  the  judgment  of  the  markets  not  very 
long  ago  would  have  been  that  the  result  must  be  disastrous.  It  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  so  had  it  happened  during  May  of  1903  or 
1902.  But  the  bad  effects  of  a  gold  export  movement  must  be  governed 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  the  market  and  the  banks  find  them- 
selves at  the  time.  The  situation  of  the  American  money  market,  when 
the  export  movement  of  the  spring  began,  was,  as  we  have  seen  in  dis- 
cussing money  rates,  one  of  unprecedented  abundance  of  idle  capital  and 
idle  cash  reserves.  Throughout  the  country,  trade  had  been  slackening; 
to  some  extent  wages  had  been  declining  and  employment  diminishing. 

The  first  result  of  such  a  situation  is  to  reduce  the  sum  of  ready  money 
needed  by  the  average  individual,  and  therefore  by  the  community  as  a 
whole,  for  his  daily  and  weekly  pocket  money.  Employers  draw  less 
cash  from  the  bank  to  make  their  weekly  payments ;  individuals  draw 
less  to  make  their  purchases;  storekeepers  need  less  to  provide  for 
change  or  for  the  smaller  purposes  of  trade.  If  they  draw  less  of  this 
ready  cash  from  their  deposit  banks,  it  follows  necessarily  that  the  cash 
reserve  of  such  a  bank  grows  larger  than  it  was  at  a  similar  period  a 
year  before.  But  since  slackening  of  trade  activity  was  itself  the  cause 
of  this  increase  in  reserves,  it  follows  also  that,  with  less  demand  for 
money  accommodation  from  commercial  borrowers,  need  for  a  large  re- 
serve at  the  interior  banks  must  have  diminished.  When  cash  reserves 
of  such  an  institution  rise,  and  opportunity  for  their  employment  locally 
declines,  the  first  result  is  a  shipment  of  such  currency  to  the  city  banks, 
which  habitually  pay  interest  on  such  cash  deposits.     This  is  the  sim- 
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pie  explanation  of  a  movement  which  has  caused  much  astonishment 
during  the  season  past  —  the  flow  of  currency,  in  amounts  almost  whoUy 
unprecedented,  from  smaller  interior  banking  institutions  to  New  York. 

This  also  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that,  although  the  gold  ex- 
port movement  began  with  April  and  at  once  grew  very  large,  and  al- 
though the  export  gold  was  taken  wholly  from  the  New  York  City 
banks,  nevertheless  the  cash  reserve  of  these  city  institutions,  which  on 
April  9  was  reported  at  $294,000,000,  actually  rose  by  April  30  to 
$311,700,000,  and  on  May  21  had  sunk  no  lower  than  $288,000,000. 
The  reason  why  this  flow  of  money  from  the  inland  banks  to  the  re- 
serves of  city  institutions  was  exceptionally  large  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  movement  of  trade  and  bank  expansion  during  the  three  or  four  pre- 
ceding years  had  also  gone  beyond  all  precedent.  Never  in  the  history 
of  the  country  had  its  total  money  supply  increased  at  such  a  rate. 
Not  including  the  Treasury's  own  holdings,  it  was  estimated  by  the 
Government  at  $1,806,000,000  in  May,  1898,  at  $1,933,000,000  in 
May,  1899,  at  $2,060,000,000  in  May,  1900,  at  $2,195,000,000  in 
May,  1901,  at  $2,260,000,000  in  May,  1902,  at  $2,374,000,000  in 
May,  1903,  and  at  $2,532,000,000  in  May,  1904.  Of  this  increase  of 
$725,000,000  in  seven  years,  moreover,  $467,000,000  was  in  gold. 

This  increase  had  continued,  it  will  be  observed,  into  the  years  when 
trade  activity,  and  hence  demand  for  cash  in  hand-to-hand  circulation 
and  in  bank  reserves,  was  slackening.  It  followed  that  when  trade 
reaction  grew  more  general,  the  return  flow  of  cash  from  inland  institu- 
tions to  the  city  depositories  should  be  proportionately  large.  Had  it 
not  been  for  this  movement  of  reserves  from  the  interior  to  the  New 
York  banks,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  extremely  large  gold 
exports  of  the  season  would  have  drained  New  York's  bank  reserves, 
tightened  the  rate  for  money,  and  thus  in  turn  have  checked  the  gold 
export  movement  itself.  But,  as  it  happened,  New  York's  money 
market  remained  wholly  impassive  during  this  period  of  heavy  gold  re- 
mittances ;  and  a  temporary  rise  in  call  loans  on  the  Wall  Street  market 
to  two  and  one -half  per  cent,  during  the  latter  part  of  May,  promptly 
gave  way  to  a  relapse  to  the  one-and-one-half  and  one-per-cent  quota- 
tion which  had  been  prevalent  before. 


I  described  in  detail,  in  the  last  number  of  The  Forum,  the  situation 
created  in  the  cotton  trade  by  the  extraordinary  speculation  of  Mr.  Dan- 
iel J.  Sully  and  his  associates.  The  precariousness  of  the  situation  in 
wliich  the  speculators  stood,  at  the  very  time  when  their  prestige  on  the 
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cotton  exchange  was  highest,  was  a  ready  mference.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  day  of  reckonmg  for  their  excesses  came  more  suddenly  than 
any  one  had  expected.  It  is  altogether  probable,  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent developments,  that  the  money  involved  in  this  huge  speculation 
had  been  largely  wasted  by  foolish  ventures,  not  only  in  cotton  but  in 
other  markets,  and  that,  at  the  very  time  when  the  leader  of  the  clique 
was  at  the  height  of  his  professional  reputation,  he  was  on  the  verge  of 
insolvency.  The  end  came  as  the  end  comes  usually  in  attempts  to 
manipulate  a  corner;  and  it  came  in  this  case  the  more  quickly  because 
Sully,  who  had  personally  incurred  the  financial  responsibility  of  the 
deal,  was  in  reality,  like  Joseph  Leiter  in  his  wheat  corner  of  1898,  in 
the  hands  of  alleged  associates  who  were  really  sharp  manipulators  for 
their  own  account  and  interest. 

The  case,  as  between  Sully  and  these  associates  is  still  in  Court, 
and  the  exact  facts  are  more  or  less  in  doubt.  It  has,  however, 
been  repeatedly  alleged  in  the  evidence  that  his  associates  in  the  specu- 
lation, recognizing  the  precarious  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
stood,  reached  the  conclusion  that  Sully  must  be  sacrificed,  and  that 
their  own  retreat  from  the  market  should  be  secured  by  "  selling  out  " 
on  him.  However  this  may  be,  the  cotton  market,  during  the  second 
week  of  March,  showed  most  formidable  signs  that  some  one  was  sell- 
ing huge  lines  of  speculative  contracts.  The  market  began  the  week 
with  cotton  at  sixteen  and  three -eighths  cents  a  pound;  on  Thursday  it 
had  fallen  below  fifteen;  and  at  noon  on  March  18,  announcement  sud- 
denly was  made  from  the  rostrum  of  the  cotton  exchange  that  Sully 
was  insolvent.  In  the  course  of  the  wild  liquidation  which  ensued, 
cotton  went  down  almost  to  thirteen  cents  a  pound,  as  compared  with 
the  price  of  seventeen  and  three-eighths  which  it  had  reached  on  Feb- 
ruary 1. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  moralize  on  this  incident  beyond  pointing  out 
that  it  simply  illustrated  anew  the  fact  that  it  is  easy  for  daring  specu- 
lators, under  favoring  conditions,  to  create  abnormally  high  prices 
through  purchasing  on  credit,  but  that  it  is  not  so  easy  for  them  to  sell 
at  or  near  the  figures  thus  created.  Another  fundamental  fact  developed 
by  the  episode  I  have  abeady  pointed  out,  namely,  that  while  the 
figures  of  the  trade  may  give  undoubted  testimony  to  the  fact  that  sup- 
ply is  inadequate  to  a  previous  year's  demands,  the  rock  on  which  the 
speculator  usually  goes  down  is  the  far  less  obvious  fact  that,  with  each 
advance  in  price,  demand  decreases.  This  element  in  the  situation  be- 
came very  much  more  obvious  in  the  months  succeeding  Sully's  failure. 
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The  movement  of  cotton  from  the  farm  to  market  fell,  as  had  been  pre- 
dicted, to  a  figure  barely  two-thirds  of  what  it  had  been  a  year  before. 
It  was  quite  evident,  by  this  time,  that  the  total  cotton  crop  of  1903 
would  not  exceed  10,250,000  bales,  whereas  the  world's  consumption 
of  American  cotton  during  the  previous  twelvemonth  had  amounted  to 
10,700,000.  But  cotton  mills  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  were 
steadily  reducing  output.  By  April,  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  mill 
capacity  in  New  England  was  shut  down.  Export  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures, from  this  country  to  the  East,  continued  to  decrease,  and,  despite 
the  shrinkage  in  the  weekly  arrivals  from  the  farms,  the  visible  supply 
held  up ;  and  it  grew  evident  very  soon  that  the  question  was  not  where 
the  spinner  could  obtain  his  cotton,  but  where  the  speculator  holding 
cotton  could  dispose  of  it. 

From  the  price  of  thirteen  cents  a  pound,  reached  on  March  18,  the 
day  of  Sully's  failure,  cotton  advanced  at  first,  nearly  touching  fifteen 
cents  again.  From  that  figure  its  decline  was  slow  but  almost  uninter- 
rupted. Meantime,  work  on  the  cotton  plantations  for  the  crop  of  1904 
was  busily  pursued ;  and,  as  all  experienced  people  had  predicted  on  the 
basis  of  this  year's  inviting  prices,  the  acreage  planted  promised  to 
exceed  all  estimates.  At  the  opening  of  June,  the  Agiicultural  Depart- 
ment published  its  first  estimate  for  the  season.  It  figured  out  the  con- 
dition of  the  country's  growing  cotton  at  83  per  cent  of  a  perfect  crop, 
as  against  74.1  in  June  last  year,  and  it  calculated  that  planted  area 
had  increased  over  last  year  2,823,000  acres.  The  acreage  estimate 
was  naturally  of  great  importance,  amounting  as  it  did  to  a  9f  per  cent 
gain,  and  being  concurred  in  by  the  private  experts.  The  hopeful- 
minded  members  of  the  trade  reckoned  from  these  estimates  a  crop  of 
12,000,000  bales,  comparing  with  a  probable  10,250,000  from  last 
year's  yield  and  with  a  maximum  in  our  cotton  history  of  11,250,000 
in  1898.  On  this  basis,  cotton's  price,  which  had  already  fallen  to  12 
cents  a  pound,  as  against  17|-  on  Feburary  1  and  13|-  at  the  opening  of 
May,  dropped  to  11|-  the  day  after  the  Government  report.  Then  a 
partial  recovery  ensued.  This  decline,  however,  brought  the  market 
back  to  the  level  which  it  held  on  the  day  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau's 
famous  9,962,000  bale  cotton  estimate  on  December  3.  In  other  words, 
practically  all  the  increased  value  of  the  season's  daring  speculation  had 
been  wiped  away. 

As  to  what  the  near  future  has  to  show  regarding  our  cotton  output, 
it  is  still  too  early  for  close  estimates.  The  increased  acreage  planted 
means  much ;  weather  conditions  between  now  and  September  will  mean 
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more.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  no  single  development  could  be 
of  more  supreme  importance  to  the  country's  commercial  and  industrial 
welfare  during  1904  than  an  abundant  crop  of  cotton.  With  mill 
stocks  reduced  to  low  ebb  through  the  hand-to-mouth  policy  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  Europe  would  in  any  case  be  forced  to  buy,  and,  with  the 
further  fall  in  prices  which  would  accompany  a  heavy  yield,  would  buy 
with  such  freedom  as  to  create  a  strong  position  in  this  country's  favor 
on  the  market  for  exchange. 

The  question  of  the  wheat  and  corn  crops  still  remains  in  much  ob- 
scurity. I  have  shown  how  large  a  part  was  played  in  our  falling  ex- 
port trade  by  the  depleted  shipments  of  our  two  main  cereals.  What 
this  decrease  was,  as  the  season  approached  its  close,  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  in  May  alone  the  value  of  our  wheat  exports  de- 
creased $5,622,000  from  the  same  month  in  1903,  corn  exports  mean- 
time declining  $2,480,000.  This  decreased  value  on  the  export  market, 
it  will  be  observed,  occurred  with  prices  very  much  higher  than  they 
were  in  the  preceding  year.  Looking  to  quantities,  the  April  showing 
was  extraordinary;  the  724,000  bushels  of  wheat  sent  abroad  during 
that  month  being  the  smallest  shipment  made  from  the  United  States  in 
any  month  since  the  great  expansion  in  the  country's  agricultural  pro- 
duction started  twenty -five  years  ago.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute 
how  far  this  remarkable  decrease  was  a  consequence  of  actual  short- 
age in  supply,  how  far  of  the  fact  that  Europe  itself  had  raised  abun- 
dant crops  last  year,  and  how  far  of  the  farmer's  own  prosperity  and 
consequent  unwillingness  to  sell  except  on  attractive  terms.  As  an 
economic  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  smallness  of  our  agri- 
cultural export  trade,  during  the  last  few  months,  has  been  most  unfor- 
tunate to  American  finance. 

In  general  it  has  been  assumed,  no  doubt  with  reason,  that  another 
large  crop,  during  the  season  of  1904,  would  result  in  renewed  and 
heavy  exports.  So  far  as  weather  conditions  are  an  index,  the  season 
has  not  been  altogether  favorable.  Winter-sown  wheat  suffered  so 
severely  by  the  extreme  cold  weather  of  the  winter  months  that  the 
April  estimate  of  the  Government  gave  the  condition  of  the  crop  at  76-1- 
per  cent  as  against  97.3  at  the  same  time  last  year,  while  planted  area 
was  reduced  five  million  acres.  This  the  trade  figured  out  to  mean  a 
crop  of  winter  wheat  39,000,000  bushels  smaller  than  in  1903.  In 
June  the  condition  was  raised,  by  favorable  weather,  to  77f ,  and  the 
spring  wheat  estimate  at  the  same  time  gave  a  condition  of  93.4,  about 
the  same  as  in  the  two  past  years.     The  apparent  indication,  then,  was 
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for  a  total  wheat  crop  slightly  larger  than  last  year's  if  adverse  weather 
is  escaped,  and  considerably  smaller  if  the  summer  is  not  favorable. 
This  leaves  a  somewhat  perplexing  situation  —  especially  as  regards  next 
autumn's  cereal  export  trade. 

One  striking  theory  has  been  advanced  by  foreign  students  of  the 
situation  — a  theory  which,  if  true,  would  not  only  explain  the  shrink- 
age in  this  season's  cereal  exports,  but  would  portend  a  similar  poor 
showing  in  the  future.  Broomhall,  the  well-known  English  grain  ex- 
pert, after  pointing  out  that  during  the  present  season  the  United  States 
has  fallen  far  behind  Russia  as  a  wheat  exporter  to  the  outside  world, 
and  after  showing  also  how  the  Argentine  has  risen  to  the  position  of  a 
formidable  competitor,  ventures  the  conclusion  that  the  United  States 
is  slowly  shifting  from  the  position  of  an  exporter  of  surplus  wheat  to 
that  of  a  wheat  consumer.     This  interesting  theory  he  thus  states : 

The  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  three  countries  is  not  alone  due  to  the 
growth  in  the  exporting  capacity  of  Russia  and  Argentine,  but  also,  and  in  the 
main,  to  the  falling  off  of  the  capability  of  America  to  feed  the  world,  as  was  once 
expected  of  her.  We  have  ventured  to  suggest  that  this  change  in  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  present-day 
immigrants  become  consumers  of  cereals  than  was  formerly  the  case  when  land  in  the 
West  was  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  Avhen  many  of  the  better  class  immigrants  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two  became  producers  of  substantial  quantities  of  food 
stuffs,  grown  specially  with  the  object  of  being  sold  and  exported  for  cash.  This 
is  all  changed  now ;  there  is  no  longer  any  good  wheat  land  to  be  had  for  nothing  or 
for  an  old  song,  and  as  the  earlier  appropriated  land  loses  its  virgin  fertility  it  is 
abandoned,  or,  where  more  intensive  culture  is  attempted,  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
and  maize  on  the  wholesale  scale  begins  to  give  place  to  mixed  farming.  Then 
there  is  the  question  of  the  rapidly  increasing  population  to  be  allowed  for ;  for  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  annual  increase,  including  immigration,  amounts  now  to  nearly  2,000,- 
000  who  require  of  one  article  alone,  wheat,  very  nearly  10,000,000  bushels  per  an- 
num. 

It  may  perhaps  be  suggested  that,  though  extremely  picturesque  and 
interesting,  this  theory  has  the  fault  of  all  sweeping  generalizations  from 
the  events  of  a  single  year.  It  will  not  greatly  disturb  the  minds  of  the 
present  wheat-consuming  generation ;  and  the  prediction  may  be  hazarded 
that  eventually  it  will  take  its  place  with  Prof.  Jevons'  mathematical 
demonstration,  thirty  years  ago,  of  the  approaching  exhaustion  of  Great 
Britain's  coal  supply.  Alexander  D.  Noyes. 


APPLIED   SCIENCE. 

During  the  last  few  months  there  has  been  no  especially  noteworthy 
or  salient  event  in  the  domain  of  the  applied  science  of  engineering, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  distinct  progress  along  many  lines 
which  have  already  been  discussed  in  these  reviews. 

Thus  the  question  of  the  application  of  the  steam-turbine  to  Trans- 
atlantic express  steamers,  already  mentioned  as  under  serious  considera- 
tion, has  been  definitely  settled  by  the  favorable  report  of  the  scientific 
commission,  after  an  exhaustive  examination  of  all  sides  of  the  subject. 
The  new  vessels  will  involve  a  number  of  structural  and  operative 
problems  of  serious  magnitude.  In  order  to  meet  the  British  Govern- 
ment's requirement  of  a  sea  speed  of  24%  to  25  knots,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  a  length  of  760  feet  be  given  to  the  hull,  while  it  is 
estimated  that  70,000  horse-power  will  be  necessary  for  the  propulsion. 
Since  it  will  be  impracticsible  to  transmit  this  great  power  through  two 
or  even  three  shafts,  it  has  been  decided  to  provide  four  shafts,  with 
as  many  propellers.  The  two  outer  shafts  will  be  driven  by  the  high- 
pressure  turbine,  while  the  inner  shafts  are  operated  by  low-pressure 
machines,  taking  the  steam  which  has  already  done  a  portion  of  its 
work  in  the  first  pair.  On  the  inner  shafts  will  also  be  placed  the 
reversing  turbines,  and,  as  there  is  rarely  occasion  for  backing  at  full 
speed,  these  will  furnish  ample  power  for  the  purpose. 

Although  it  was  expected  that  a  saving  of  nearly  ten  per  cent  in 
weight  might  be  effected  by  the  use  of  tm-bines,  the  gain  in  this  respect 
over  reciprocating  engines  is  now  believed  to  be  much  less,  probably 
nearer  three  per  cent.  The  freedom  from  vibration,  however,  is  an  im- 
portant element  on  shipboard,  and  the  combined  advantages  of  space 
and  weight  probably  influenced  the  commission  in  making  its  decision. 

The  steam  economy  of  the  turbine  is  about  tlie  same  as  that  of  a 
first-class  reciprocating  engine  when  operated  at  full  load,  and  the  ser- 
vice on  an  ocean  liner  will  enable  this  condition  to  be  realized  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  time.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  the 
best  forms  of  reciprocating  engine  possess  a  greater  degree  of  flexibility, 
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SO  to  speak,  and  under  the  varying  conditions  of  central  station  work, 
it  is  probable  that  they  will  enable  a  higher  general  economy  to  be 
secured  for  such  service. 

While  the  builders  of  various  types  of  the  steam-engine  are  endeav- 
oring to  perfect  that  important  machine,  there  are  many  indications  that 
it  will  ultimately  be  superseded  by  the  internal-combustion  motor  using 
gas,  liquid  hydrocarbons,  or  even  pulverized  coal  as  fuel.  The  difficul- 
ties connected  with  the  construction  of  large  gas-engines  appear  to  have 
been  surmounted;  and  the  large  Cockerill  engine  of  600  horse-power, 
which  attracted  so  much  attention  at  Paris  in  1900,  is  now  entirely 
overshadowed  by  the  large  machines  since  constructed.  The  large 
engines  which  have  been  built  hitherto  have  been  designed  for  use  with 
the  waste  gases  of  blast-furnaces,  although  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  adapted  for  other  fuels.  For  smaller  motors,  however,  it 
has  become  evident  that  other  liquid  fuels  are  necessary  besides  the 
petroleum  products,  gasoline,  petrol,  essence,  etc.,  now  employed. 
Under  suitable  conditions  it  has  become  evident  that  alcohol  is  entirely 
adapted  as  a  fuel  for  internal-combustion  motors  of  moderate  size.  It 
has  a  lower  calorific  power  than  petrol,  but  the  heat  of  combustion  is 
not  necessarily  a  measure  of  the  value  of  a  fuel.  The  real  effect  is  that 
of  the  mixed  charge  in  the  cylinder ;  and  the  richer  fuel,  when  diluted 
with  its  proper  proportion  of  air,  is  no  more  powerful  than  the  one  of 
lower  heating  value. 

Practical  experience  with  alcohol  has  shown  that  it  is  entirely  satis- 
factory in  operation.  The  only  impediment  to  its  general  use  is  the 
heavy  tax  which  is  placed  upon  it  as  an  intoxicating  beverage.  By 
treating  it  so  as  to  render  it  undrinkable  —  by  the  addition  of  gasoline, 
benzine,  or  other  similar  substance  —  it  may  be  made  suitable  for  relief 
from  taxation ;  and,  this  point  once  provided  for,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  variety  of  processes  for  producing  a  cheap  and  efficient  fuel  from  saw- 
dust, potatoes,  sugar  wastes,  and  many  other  materials  would  be  actively 
employed. 

Another  application  of  liquid  fuel,  the  use  of  petroleum  in  the  place 
of  coal  for  generating  steam,  especially  for  marine  service,  is  receiving 
renewed  attention.  For  more  than  two  years,  the  naval  board  appointed 
by  the  United  States  Government  has  been  making  exhaustive  experi- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  real  practicability  of  using  oil 
in  the  boiler  furnaces.     I  have  already  referred  to  some  portion  of  these 
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investigations,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  mistaken  economy  will  not 
prevent  the  publication  of  the  full  detailed  report  of  the  work  of  the 
board.  Not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
this  subject  has  received  much  attention.  The  vessels  l)lying  on  the 
Black  Sea  have  long  used  crude  oil  from  the  Baku  district  for  fuel,  and 
numerous  successful  applications  of  liquid  fuel  have  been  made  upon 
the  locomotives  on  the  neighboring  railways.  Some  recent  experiments 
made  in  Italy  upon  a  vessel  of  the  "Navigazione  Generale  Italiana," 
with  oil  burners  fitted  to  boilers  originally  intended  for  coal,  have 
demonstrated  that  one  pound  of  Texas  oil  was  equivalent  to  about  one 
and  one-half  pounds  of  coal.  The  commercial  advantage  must  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  the  relative  prices  of  coal  and  oil  at  the  given  locality. 
An  important  element  in  connection  with  the  use  of  oil  fuel  on 
steamships  is  the  facility  with  which  the  handling  of  the  furnaces  is 
effected.  The  manipulation  of  the  oil  burners  is  readily  performed  by 
a  few  men,  with  little  or  no  labor,  while  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  stoking  of  marine  boilers  with  coal  is  most  exhausting  and  difficult 
work.  The  use  of  oil  fuel,  by  reducing  the  number  of  men  required 
and  removing  altogether  the  objectionable  character  of  the  work,  would 
go  far  to  solve  many  of  the  labor  difficulties  now  generally  experienced 
upon  steamships. 

During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  use  of  special  apparatus  for 
the  accurate  testing  of  the  performance  of  steam-locomotives  has  become 
a  matter  of  scientific  and  practical  interest.  Formerly  locomotives  were 
adjusted  by  the  builders  and  put  immediately  into  active  service.  The 
valves  were  adjusted  by  "sound,"  as  it  was  termed;  the  engineer  judg- 
ing of  the  accuracy  of  this  work  by  the  regularity  or  otherwise  of  the 
puffs  of  exhaust  steam.  This  crude  method  was  succeeded  by  the  use 
of  the  indicator,  the  dynamometer  drawbar,  and  various  auxiliary  de- 
vices for  use  in  connection  with  operative  road  trials.  It  has  been  real- 
ized, however,  that  all  the  elements  in  locomotive  action  could  be  criti- 
cally investigated  only  by  having  the  machine  stationary.  The  testing 
plant  constructed  at  Purdue  University  in  1890,  under  the  supervision 
of  Prof.  Goss,  was  arranged  to  have  the  engine  mounted  upon  suitable 
supporting  wheels,  which,  being  rotated  by  the  action  of  the  driving- 
wheels  of  the  locomotive,  permitted  the  machinery  to  be  run  at  full 
speed.  A  braking  device  upon  the  supporting  wheels  permitted  any 
resistance  to  be  applied  and  measured,  while  the  pull  of  the  drawbar  upon 
a  fixed  traction  dynamometer  became  a  ready  subject  for  investigation. 
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From  this  original  installation,  intended  principally  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  students,  has  grown  the  extensive  testing  plant  installed  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Raiboad 
Company.  This  plant,  which  is  being  operated  under  the  direction  of 
an  advisory  committee  composed  of  expert  specialists,  members  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Master  Mechanics'  Association,  will  be  used  for  making  elaborate 
comparative  tests  upon  a  number  of  locomotives,  representing  the  prin- 
cipal types  in  active  service  at  the  present  time.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  a  large  amount  of  important  information,  practical  and 
technical  in  character,  will  be  obtained. 

Record  should  be  made  of  the  progress  which  has  recently  been 
made  in  so-called  "motor  boats."  For  some  time  small  launches  have 
been  fitted  with  internal-combustion  motors,  but  it  is  only  since  in- 
creased attention  has  been  given  to  the  production  of  light-weight  high- 
power  motors  for  automobiles  that  the  applicability  of  such  engines  for 
small  boats  has  been  demonstrated.  The  appropriateness  of  the  title 
"  motor  boats "  may  be  questioned  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  term 
really  includes  all  boats  which  are  mechanically  propelled ;  but  no  better 
name  yet  appears  to  have  been  suggested.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  con- 
ditions are  much  less  difficult  for  the  high-speed  internal-combustion 
motor  afloat  than  when  placed  upon  a  road  vehicle.  The  need  of  pro- 
tection from  dust  is  absent ;  there  is  no  difficulty  about  cooling  the 
cylinders ;  no  arrangement  of  brakes  is  necessary ;  and  there  is  small 
trouble  about  accessibility.  Accordingly  the  designing  of  the  high- 
speed motor  boat  is  distinctly  a  simpler  problem  than  that  of  the  satis- 
factory automobile. 


Apart  from  the  use  of  internal-combustion  motors  for  pleasure  boats, 
an  important  application  of  such  machines  is  found  in  connection  with 
the  jjropulsion  of  submarines.  The  steam-engine  is  obviously  unsuit- 
able for  use  with  submersible  boats ;  and  while  electric  power,  derived 
from  storage -batteries,  is  undoubtedly  available  and  satisfactory  during 
periods  of  complete  submersion,  some  other  propelling  power  must  be 
provided  for  general  service  and  for  cliarging  the  batteries.  The  success- 
ful boats,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  employ  some  such  combina- 
tion for  their  motive  power,  and  without  such  machinery  their  successful 
operation  would  be  impracticable. 

Recent  trials   of   submarine   boats   have    been   very  successful  in 
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demonstrating  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  these  later  additions  to 
the  machinery  of  warfare  have  been  brought.  The  tests  of  the  Holland 
boat,  "Fulton,"  at  Newport,  have  shown  that  such  a  vessel  can  remain 
submerged  for  periods  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours,  and  that  excellent 
control  may  be  had  under  such  conditions.  The  ability  to  destroy  hos- 
tile vessels  has  been  fully  demonstrated,  and  it  is  evident  that  such 
boats  must  form  an  important  element  in  naval  warfare.  The  recent  ma- 
noeuvres in  France  have  also  proved  the  entire  feasibility  of  secret  sub- 
marine attack  upon  large  vessels  — •  even  when  it  is  anticipated  and  a 
careful  lookout  is  kept  —  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  henceforward  the 
work  of  the  engineer  beneath  the  water  must  be  considered  as  well  as 
that  above  the  surface.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  position  and  move- 
ments of  submarines  may  be  detected  by  observation  from  a  balloon  at 
some  distance  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  dark  outline  of  the 
hidl  being  visible  under  such  circumstances.  It  is  not  often  that  such  a 
means  of  observation  can  be  safely  employed,  however;  and  in  any  case 
it  would  be  applicable  by  daylight  only,  while  the  attacks  of  submarines 
will  naturally  be  made  by  night  whenever  practicable. 

The  part  of  the  engineer  in  the  Russian-Japanese  conflict  will 
doubtless  appear  more  fully  as  further  accurate  accounts  of  the  military 
and  naval  operations  are  furnished.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  not  only  that  modern  fighting  machin- 
ery must  be  designed  and  constructed  by  able  engineers,  but  that  a 
corresponding  degree  of  technical  ability  must  be  given  to  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  appliances.  It  was  a  matter  for  comment 
that,  in  the  war  between  Spain  and  America,  the  machinery  of  the  war- 
ships and  torpedo-boats  of  the  former  nation,  although  of  the  best  design 
and  construction,  failed  largely  to  effect  its  intended  purpose.  This  fail- 
ure was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  lack  of  competent  engineering  atten- 
tion and  control.  In  some  circles  the  effectiveness  of  the  torpedo-boat 
was  undervalued  because  of  these  failures.  In  the  light  of  the  experi- 
ence at  Port  Arthur,  this  opinion  must  be  held  subject  to  revision,  while 
the  opposite  view,  that  of  the  disparagement  of  the  battleship,  may  also 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  suspense  until  the  final  outcome  of  the  strug- 
gle. It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  control  of  great  engineering 
works,  such  as  the  Manchurian  railway  and  the  important  harbor  works 
at  Dalny,  plays  an  essential  part  in  the  operations  of  warfare. 

A  rather  amusing  element  in  the  relation  of  applied  science  to  war- 
fare appears  in  the  attempt  to  suppress  the  use  of  space  telegraphy  for 
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the  transmission  of  war  news.  The  announcement  that  the  use  of  such 
apparatus  will  render  the  operators  liable  to  treatment  as  spies  is  to  be 
received  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  very  employment 
of  these  methods  enables  the  users  to  keep  well  out  of  danger  and  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  coast  limit.  The  real  importance  of  this  phase  of  the 
subject  appears  in  the  naive  objection  of  one  of  the  critics,  that,  if  the 
use  of  wireless  telegraphy  were  permitted,  warfare  would  become  im- 
possible. If  such  is  really  the  case,  we  have  in  our  hands  the  solution 
of  the  whole  question.  It  has  been  predicted  more  than  once  that  the 
practical  introduction  of  aerial  navigation  would  terminate  warfare  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  but  if  that  most  desirable  end  is  already  attain- 
able by  the  mere  dissemination  of  information  through  the  ether  by 
magnetic  waves,  by  all  means  let  it  be  done. 

Some  interesting  experiments  have  recently  been  made  upon  the 
strength  of  materials  of  construction,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
use  of  various  combinations  of  concrete  and  steel.  I  have  referred  sev- 
eral times  in  these  reviews  to  the  success  which  has  been  attained  by 
using  reinforced  concrete  as  a  system  of  construction ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  until  recently,  many  of  the  so-called  "  systems  "  have  been 
empirical  combinations,  not  based  on  any  scientific  proportions  or 
arrangement  of  parts.  This  department  of  work,  however,  is  now  be- 
ginning to  receive  the  critical  attention  of  scientific  engineers,  both  in 
Europe  and  in  America,  and  in  consequence  the  practice  is  assuming  a 
rational  character.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  a  material  like 
concrete,  which  possesses  but  a  low  resistance  to  tension,  will  be  given 
a  greatly  increased  strength  by  embedding  rods  of  metal  within  the  por- 
tion subjected  to  tension  stresses.  The  matter  of  increasing  the  resist- 
ance to  crushing,  however,  is  less  simple  than  appears  at  first  sight.  Un- 
less a  substance  is  porous  or  contains  voids  into  which  its  solid  particles 
can  be  squeezed,  it  cannot  really  be  reduced  in  volume  by  pressure.  It 
may  be  reduced  in  one  direction,  but  only  by  the  production  of  swelling 
in  some  other  dimension,  just  as  a  rubber  car  spring  becomes  thicker 
when  it  is  made  shorter  under  its  load. 

M.  Cousidfere  has  taken  this  principle  into  account  by  his  method 
of  winding  concrete  pillars  with  wire ;  this  simple  reinforcement  increas- 
ing their  crushing  strength  several  times  by  preventing  failure  through 
bursting.  In  order  to  study  this  action  more  fully,  M.  Considfere  has 
made  a  series  of  experiments  upon  the  crushing  strength  of  short  pillars 
of  concrete  immersed  in  water,  these  pillars  having  been  made  imper- 
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meable  to  water  by  means  of  a  coating  of  wax.  By  i)utting  a  heavy 
pressure  upon  the  surrounding  water,  any  desired  external  reinforcement 
could  be  added.  The  results  showed  a  great  increase  in  crushing 
strength  when  the  pillars  were  thus  prevented  from  swelling;  this  in- 
crease being  in  some  instances  from  five  to  seven  times  the  ordinary 
strength.  While  these  investigations  do  not  permit  of  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  external  pressure  to  actual  structures,  they  con- 
firm the  soundness  of  the  method  of  reinforcement  by  hooping  or  wire 
winding,  and  have  enabled  methods  to  be  deduced  for  computing  the 
strength  of  such  combinations. 

At  the  present  time,  there  appears  to  be  a  distinct  disinclination 
among  scientific  men  to  place  as  much  reliance  as  formerly  upon  theo- 
retical deductions.  It  is  well  understood  that  a  theory  can  be  based 
only  upon  such  conditions  as  have  been  ascertained,  while  the  results  in 
actual  working  are  dependent  upon  all  the  conditions  in  existence, 
whether  ascertained  or  not.  It  is  now  considered  most  desirable  that 
every  theoretical  study  should  be  tested  by  practical  investigations,  the 
theory  being  mainly  considered  as  an  indication  of  the  lines  along 
which  the  experiments  should  be  conducted. 

A  striking  example  of  this  method  of  procedure  is  seen  in  some  in- 
vestigations recently  conducted  in  Vienna  to  determine  the  true  distri- 
bution of  strains  in  beams  and  other  structural  elements  under  load.  If 
a  beam  is  supported  at  both  ends,  for  example,  and  loaded  in  the  middle, 
it  will  be  bent  downward,  and  this  bending  or  deflection  will  stretch 
the  material  in  the  lower  part  and  compress  that  in  the  upper  portion. 
Obviously  there  must  be  some  part  of  the  beam  where  the  stretching 
ceases  and  the  compression  begins,  and  between  these  two  portions  is  a 
place  where  neither  tension  nor  compression  exists,  the  material  at  this 
point  being  free  from  stress.  This  unstrained  portion  is  called  the 
neutral  axis,  and  upon  its  position  for  different  kinds  of  beams  and 
other  structures,  carrying  various  loads,  depends  the  distribution  of  the 
strains  in  the  entire  structure. 

There  has  been  an  extensive  theory  built  up  about  all  this,  and  it 
has  been  thought  most  desirable  that  its  correctness  should  be  experi- 
mentally demonstrated.  Herr  Honigsberg  has  accomplished  this  by 
the  use  of  polarized  light  in  connection  with  structures  made  of  glass. 
Thus  a  bar  of  glass,  supported  near  the  ends,  shows,  when  examined 
with  the  polariscope,  no  evidence  of  internal  stress;  but  if  a  weight  is 
placed  upon  the  middle  of  the  bar,  the  internal  stresses  set  up  cause  the 
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strained  portions  to  become  partially  opaque,  and  the  true  condition  of 
things  is  distinctly  visible.  By  changing  the  positions  of  the  supports 
and  the  loads,  the  manner  in  which  the  strains  are  shifted  becomes 
apparent,  and  the  whole  theory  of  the  distribution  of  strains  and  stresses 
may  be  experimentally  verified.  Many  photographs  have  been  taken 
showing  these  interesting  confirmations  of  theory ;  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  experimental  studies  show  that,  in  general,  the  conclusions 
derived  from  theoretical  studies  are  correct. 

The  opening  of  the  St.  Louis  exposition  calls  for  comment  in  this 
place,  because  such  an  exposition  must  necessarily  be  the  result  in  great 
measure  of  the  applied  science  of  engineering,  and  because  it  is  also 
expected  to  be  a  display  of  engineering  methods  and  appliances.  Ever 
since  the  opening  of  the  original  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park  in  1851, 
the  international  exhibition  has  been  hailed  as  the  indicator  and  expo- 
nent of  progress ;  but  there  have  been  varying  opinions  as  to  the  real 
value  of  such  enterprises.  In  France,  where  more  of  such  exhibitions 
have  been  organized  than  in  any  other  country,  it  has  practically  been 
decided  to  abandon  for  the  future  the  universal  exposition  and  hereafter 
to  make  such  displays  rather  of  a  special  nature,  representative  of  some 
particular  department  of  science  or  industry.  That  such  a  course  is  a 
wise  one  has  been  demonstrated  b}^  several  of  the  recent  expositions, 
and  this  view  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  what  has  thus  far  been  shown 
at  St.  Louis.  Human  endurance  has  set  a  limit  to  the  area  to  be  cov- 
ered by  these  mammoth  shows,  and  it  is  also  clearly  impracticable  in 
such  cases  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  even  a  single  department  of  indus- 
try. While  certain  portions  of  the  useful  arts  are  well  represented  at 
St.  Louis,  there  are,  as  has  been  the  case  elsewhere,  gaps  which  should 
have  been  filled  to  render  the  exposition  even  measurably  complete. 

The  general  combination  of  industries  of  a  similar  nature  under  con- 
centrated management  has  also  acted  to  diminish  the  real  value  of  great 
exhibitions.  When  there  were  numerous  individual  makers  of  devices 
intended  to  accomplish  the  same  general  object,  the  spirit  of  rivalry  led 
them  to  display  their  various  products  fully  and  energetically.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  the  visitor  soon  realizes  that  he  is  being  per- 
mitted to  see  only  what  it  has  been  arranged  that  he  should  observe,  and 
that  many  operative  details  and  partially  developed  devices  are  kept  in 
the  background  by  common  consent.  The  great  exposition,  therefore, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a  gorgeous  show,  with  less  and  less  in  it  to 
attract  the  interested  attention  of  the  scientific  investigator.     Under 
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such  circumstances,  it  is  apparent  that  the  exposition  at  St.  Louis  must 
be  considered  as  another  move  in  the  direction  set  at  l*aris  in  1889  and 
continued  there  and  elsewhere  ever  since. 

There  has  been,  of  late,  an  interesting  controversy  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  electrical  and  the  hydraulic  systems  of  power  transmission 
for  the  operation  of  cranes,  hoists,  elevators,  and  similar  service.  For 
the  general  transmission  of  power  in  the  workshop  there  appears  to  he 
no  question  as  to  the  superiority  of  electricity,  and  the  use  of  group 
driving  for  the  smaller  tools  and  of  independent  electric  motors  on  tlie 
larger  machines  is  becoming  general.  For  some  special  purposes,  how- 
ever, electricity  has  made  slower  headway.  Thus,  the  electric  elevator, 
to  which  much  able  attention  has  been  given,  has  not  yet  displaced  its 
predecessor,  the  hydraulic  lift.  In  fact,  there  has  appeared  a  tendency 
to  revert  from  the  short-cylinder,  multiple- tackle,  hydraulic  elevator  to 
its  simpler  predecessor,  the  direct-acting  plunger  machine,  with  a  single 
long  plunger.  The  mechanical  and  operative  difficulties  in  connection 
with  the  installation  of  such  machines  in  modern  tall  buildings  appear 
to  have  been  successfully  overcome,  and  the  simplicity  and  safety  of  the 
system  have  caused  it  to  be  preferred  over  machines  which  are  less 
wasteful  of  power. 

In  the  case  of  wharf  cranes  and  similar  machines  used  for  handling 
large  quantities  of  merchandise,  the  hydraulic  system  has  long  been 
employed,  but  the  electrically  driven  machines  are  beginning  to  super- 
sede the  older  method.  Here,  again,  it  is  a  mistake  to  consider  the 
question  from  the  limited  viewpoint  of  operative  economy.  The  actual 
amount  of  power  consumed  in  any  case  is  negligible  compared  with  the 
gain  or  loss  which  may  follow  the  varying  performance  of  the  appara- 
tus. By  reason  of  its  convenient  arrangement,  prompt  operation,  and 
general  effectiveness,  a  machine  may  gain  so  much  time  for  the  vessel 
which  it  is  serving  as  altogether  to  overcome  any  power  loss  which  it 
may  involve.  In  such  matters,  as  in  many  others,  the  engineer  is 
rapidly  learning  to  view  his  work  in  the  broader  economic  way,  and  to 
realize  that  he  is  concerned  not  merely  with  the  performance  of  details, 
but  still  more  with  the  final  result  toward  which  his  efforts  tend. 

Eecently  there  has  developed  a  curious  reversion  in  connection  with 

the   manufacture  of   iron  and    steel.     Ever  since  the  introduction  of 

modern  methods  of  steel-making  the  market  for  wrought  iron  has  been 

gradually  diminishing,  and  for  many  purposes  it  is  now  practically  im- 
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possible  to  procure  wrought  iron  at  all.  Eails,  sheet  metal,  and  many 
rolled  sections  are  now  to  be  had  only  in  steel,  and  for  most  purposes 
no  one  thinks  of  using  anything  else.  Under  some  conditions,  how- 
ever, there  are  serious  objections  to  the  use  of  steel,  and  wrought  iron 
is  distinctly  superior.  Thus,  for  steam,  gas,  or  water  pipes,  the  users 
are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  steel  product  which  is  taking  the 
place  of  the  older  wrought-iron  pipe.  The  far  higher  resistance  of 
wrought  iron  to  rusting  is  admitted,  and  the  steel  pipe  is  much  harder 
upon  the  dies  and  other  tools  by  which  it  must  be  worked.  The 
attempts  to  use  sheet  steel  for  boiler  chimneys,  flues,  etc.,  have  been 
unsatisfactory  also,  because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  metal  has 
been  destroyed  by  corrosion.  This  defect  has  also  appeared  in  the  use 
of  sheet  steel  as  a  basis  for  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate.  It  is  very 
probable  that  for  these  and  similar  purposes  wrought  iron  will  continue 
to  hold  its  old  position  as  the  superior  material,  and,  until  some  method 
can  be  devised  to  remove  the  disabilities  under  which  steel  labors,  the 
manufacturers  will  be  obliged  to  accept  the  situation. 

For  a  long  time  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  engineer  has 
been  that  devoted  to  the  warming  and  ventilation  of  buildings.  Pure 
air  is  desirable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  necessity  for  keeping 
warm  in  winter  has  impressed  itself  upon  man  ever  since  he  first  gained 
the  precious  possession  of  fire.  Until  recently,  however,  but  small  effort 
has  been  put  forth  to  accomplish  the  reverse  effect  and  to  maintain 
buildings  at  a  comfortably  cool  temperature  during  the  heated  season. 
Eefrigerating  machinery  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  but 
such  apparatus  has  been  used  for  the  most  part  in  the  industrial  arts 
and  not  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  personal  comfort.  There  has 
recently  been  installed,  however,  in  the  Municipal  Theatre  of  the  city 
of  Cologne,  in  Germany,  an  artificial  cooling  plant,  intended  to  main- 
tain a  comfortable  temperature  during  the  warmest  weather,  even  when 
a  building  is  crowded  with  people.  It  is  evident  that  the  delivery  of 
cooled  air  through  the  passages  intended  for  ventilation  will  enable  such 
a  result  to  be  attained,  but  there  are  numerous  details  involved  in  the 
satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  apparatus.  A  refrigerating  machine  is 
used  to  maintain  a  circulation  of  cold  brine  through  coils  of  pipe  over 
which  the  air  is  passed ;  and,  by  the  ingenious  arrangement  of  a  large 
tank  in  which  a  quantity  of  brine  may  be  chilled  in  advance,  cold  may 
be  accumulated,  so  to  speak,  during  the  day  for  use  in  the  evening. 
Arrangements  are  also  necessary  for  removing  the  moisture  precipitated 
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from  the  moist,  warm  air  which  enters  over  the  coils;  l)ut  all  these  de- 
tails appear  to  have  been  successfully  worked  out. 

It  is  evident  that  the  artidcial  cooling  of  buildings  will  find  its  most 
important  ap[)lications  in  auditoriums  and  other  crowded  ])laces  in  hot 
weather;  but  other  uses  suggest  themselves  for  such  a  system.  Thus, 
in  connection  with  hospital  work,  tlie  ability  to  maintain  any  desired 
temperature  tliroughout  a  building  at  all  seasons  must  be  of  value  in 
connection  with  the  treatment  of  diseases  prevalent  in  hot  weather,  while 
the  ability  to  produce  special  low  temperatures  at  will  would  be  most  use- 
ful in  certain  emergencies.  Among  the  sanitary  appliances  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  for  the  work  upon  the  Panama  Canal,  cooling 
machinery  for  tiie  hospital  service  may  well  demand  consideration. 

The  subject  of  rapid-cutting  tool  steels  has  already  been  discussed 
in  these  pages ;  but  the  continual  interest  displayed  in  the  use  of  the 
new  materials,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  renders  their  progress  a 
matter  for  record  and  comment.  The  fact  that  metal,  such  as  steel, 
wrought  ii'on,  or  cast  iron,  can  be  cut  at  rates  ranging  from  three  to 
seven  times  that  formerly  considered  the  maximum  has  necessarily  in- 
volved important  changes,  both  in  workshop  methods  and  in  the  design 
of  machine  tools.  Formerly  the  pieces  to  be  machined  were  forged 
closely  to  size  and  form,  with  the  object  of  saving  time  and  cost  in  the 
lathe,  planer,  or  other  tool.  [N'ow,  however,  the  method  is  to  save  as 
much  work  as  possible  in  the  smith  shop  and  leave  much  more  metal  to 
be  removed  in  machining,  since  the  new  tools  can  do  the  work  readily 
and  effectively.  But  this  heavy  machine  work  is  telling  on  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  it  must  be  performed;  and,  although  much  may  be  ac- 
complished by  speeding  up  the  older  machines,  it  has  become  apparent 
that  the  entire  method  of  proportioning  such  machine  tools  must  be  re- 
vised. 

In  order  to  aid  in  the  intelligent  study  of  this  important  problem, 
there  has  been  devised,  by  Prof.  Nicolson,  an  ingenious  lathe  tool  dyna- 
mometer or  device  for  measuring  and  recording  the  various  pressures 
upon  a  lathe  tool  when  at  work.  These  pressures  are  determined  by 
causing  the  tool  to  bear  upon  plungers,  transmitting  hydraulically  the 
forces  to  pressure  gauges,  so  that  the  vertical  and  horizontal  pressures 
between  the  tool  and  the  work  for  any  speed,  feed,  or  depth  of  cut  may 
be  accurately  determined.  With  this  apparatus  the  strength  and  stiff- 
ness demanded  of  modern  high-speed  work  upon  any  material  may  be 
found,  and  the  machine  may  be  designed  accordingly. 
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Among  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  intelligence,  the  development  of  the  automatic  telephone  ex- 
change is  of  interest  at  the  present  time.  When  the  telephone  was  first 
made  a  practical  operative  device,  it  was  supposed  that  it  might  super- 
sede the  Morse  key  and  sounder  for  general  telegraph  service.  This 
not  being  found  feasible,  it  became  necessary  to  devise  the  central 
exchange  in  order  to  enable  the  new  instrument  to  find  its  place ;  and 
there  are  those  who  think  that  the  invention  of  the  telephone  exchange 
was  almost  as  much  a  work  of  genius  as  the  production  of  the  telephone 
itself.  We  now  have  a  serious  attempt  to  substitute  for  the  central  sta- 
tion operator  an  automatic  device,  by  means  of  which  the  user  himself, 
manipulating  a  lever  attached  to  his  transmitter,  connects  his  apparatus 
with  that  of  the  desired  number  without  any  outside  aid. 

The  practicability  of  such  a  mechanism  has  been  fully  demonstrated, 
and  for  many  places  it  will  doubtless  find  application ;  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether,  for  the  busy  down-town  districts,  the  system  will  be 
found  superior  to  the  central  station.  The  tendency  is  increasing  to 
limit  the  effort  of  the  business  man  to  those  things  which  demand  judg- 
ment and  experience,  and  to  turn  over  to  subordinates  everything  which 
can  possibly  be  entrusted  to  them.  To  require  him,  therefore,  to  suffer 
the  annoyance  and  distraction  of  the  telephone  operator  can  hardly  be 
called  an  improvement,  and  the  present  system  of  delegating  to  others 
the  entire  operation  of  making  the  connection  will  probably  continue. 

I  have  referred  in  these  pages  to  the  continual  development  of  sys- 
tems for  underground  transport  beneath  the  streets  of  great  cities,  but  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  aim  of  such  tunnels  has  been  the  carrying  of  passen- 
gers. For  several  years  past  there  has  been  proceeding,  in  a  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  manner,  beneath  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  construction  of 
more  than  twenty  miles  of  subway,  originally  intended  for  the  reception 
of  telephone  cables,  but  latterly  increased  in  scope  to  permit  its  use  for 
the  rapid  and  convenient  transport  of  merchandise.  The  geological 
nature  of  the  earth  beneath  that  city,  consisting  of  blue  clay  below  a 
surface  deposit  of  debris  and  sand,  has  rendered  it  possible  to  run  the 
tunnels  beneath  the  streets,  at  a  level  of  about  forty  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, without  disturbing  the  pavements,  and,  indeed,  without  making  the 
public  aware  of  the  conduct  of  the  work.  To  many  the  first  indication 
of  the  existence  of  this  subway  has  been  the  announcement  of  its  rapidly 
approaching  completion. 

The  tunnels  are  fitted  with  an  electric  railway  of  two-foot  gauge, 
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and  it  is  intended  to  haul  on  these  tracks  trains  of  small  cars  for  the 
transport  of  merchandise.  It  is  proposed  to  use  the  system  to  carry 
goods  from  railway  stations  to  warehouses,  to  deliver  coal,  and  remove 
ashes,  and,  in  general,  to  relieve  the  streets  of  much  of  the  heavy  haul- 
ing which  causes  so  much  congestion  on  the  surface.  By  means  of 
elevators  in  the  basements  of  the  buildings,  the  cars  may  be  lifted 
directly  from  the  tunnel  to  their  destination,  and  the  manual  labor  of 
handling  may  thus  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  cities  in  which  the 
nature  of  the  ground  permits  the  excavation  of  such  tunnels,  this  plan 
appears  to  offer  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  merchandise 
transport,  and  the  operative  results  in  Chicago  will  be  awaited  with 
much  interest. 

Among  the  recent  great  civil-engineering  works,  the  Nile  dams  stand 
in  the  front  rank,  and  much  interested  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
practical  workings  of  these  great  regulating  structures.  It  has  become 
evident,  however,  that  the  work  has  only  been  partially  done,  and  that 
the  great  barrages  at  Assouan  and  at  Assiout  must  be  supplemented  by 
auxiliary  storage  reservoirs.  Many  years  ago  the  American  scientist 
and  traveller,  Mr.  Cope  Whitehouse,  called  attention  to  the  curious 
depression  in  the  Fayoum  district,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Wady 
Eayan.  He  urged  the  construction  of  canal  and  controlling  works  which 
should  render  this  natural  reservoir  available  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
in  the  important  work  of  Nile  regulation.  Sir  William  Willcocks, 
lately  the  director-general  of  reservoirs  in  Egypt,  has  recently  brought 
this  plan  once  more  to  public  attention,  and  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  an  expenditure  of  about  $10,000,000  on  the  execution  of  this  proj- 
ect would  add  from  $250,000,000  to  $300,000,000  to  the  value  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  by  maintaining  perennial  and  controllable  irrigation. 
There  is  no  more  important  application  of  science  than  the  reclaiming 
of  land  for  the  purpose  of  subsistence,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Whitehouse  will  ultimately  be  executed  with  success. 

Henry  Harrison  Suplee. 
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The  topic  of  this  article,  if  common  opinion  is  to  be  trusted,  be- 
longs to  the  domain  of  archseology.  More  than  forty  years  ago  Walter 
Bagehot,  discussing  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  declared  that  the  art 
of  note-writing  might  become  classical,  but  letters  had  perished.  Con- 
temporary correspondence  was  "  like  a  series  of  telegrams  with  amplified 
headings."  "Sir  Rowland  Hill,"  he  continued,  "is  entitled  to  the  credit 
not  only  of  introducing  stamps,  but  also  of  destroying  letters." 

The  invention  of  the  railway  system  and  the  democratizing  of  the 
post-office  have  certainly  influenced  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  material 
side  of  letter-writing.  The  act  itself  loses  something  of  its  dignity  and 
importance  by  becoming  a  daily  incident  instead  of  a  function  carefully 
discharged  at  rare  intervals.  At  the  time  when  the  mail-coach  from 
London  could  reach  Edinburgh  with  only  one  letter  in  the  post-bag,  the 
exchange  of  thought  between  distant  friends  must  indeed  have  been  a 
solemn  enterprise.  The  new  volumes  of  Carlyle  letters  show  what  a 
burden  was  the  high  cost  of  postage  even  well  on  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Again  and  again  the  sending  of  a  letter  is  dependent  upon  the 
securing  of  a  "  frank  "  from  some  Member  of  Parliament  or  other  person 
entitled  to  this  privilege.  Usually  the  Carlyles  communicate  with  one 
another  by  sending  a  newspaper,  and  indicating  the  news  by  a  code  of 
strokes  underlining  part  of  the  address  —  two  strokes,  for  instance,  sig- 
nifying "All  well."  When  we  find  Thomas  Carlyle  learning  by  a  news- 
paper on  Tuesday  that  his  wife  had  got  safe  to  Manchester,  and  by  an- 
other on  Thursday  that  she  had  reached  Liverpool,  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  Mrs.  Carlyle' s  movements  were  being  chronicled  by  the  society  re- 
porter :  the  information  was  symbolically  conveyed  on  the  wrapper.  On 
December  5,  1839,  Thomas  Carlyle  writes  home  to  his  mother  to  cele- 
brate "the  first  day  of  the  cheap  post,"  which  we  discover  means  a  four- 
penny  rate.  "Were  the  penny  system  once  come,"  he  adds,  "I  will  ex- 
pect to  hear  from  you  every  week ;  I  will  write  to  you  every  week ;  we 
shall  have  such  writing  as  was  never  seen  before!"  On  January  11, 
1840,  he  despatches  his  "first  penny  letter,"  and  for  a  month  or  two  his 
delight  at  the  reform  is  still  keen.     To  one  of  his  brothers  he  suggests : 
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"  You  will  write  often ;  once  a  week  at  least ;  or  why  not  once  a  day  ? 
This  Penny-post  will  by  and  by  introduce  a  quite  new  style  of  letter- 
writing.  " 

"Such  writing  as  was  never  seen  before."  "A  quite  new  style  of 
letter- writing. "  That  is  precisely  the  trouble.  "All  have  got  the  seed," 
it  is  true,  but  the  flower  does  not  bloom  with  just  the  same  fragrance. 
The  tendency  is  toward  scrappiness  as  well  as  brevity.  As  Bagehot  said, 
we  now  send  one  another  notes,  not  letters.  Fanny  Burney,  with  her 
letters  of  from  six  to  twelve  large  quarto  pages,  would  to-day  be  an  ec- 
centric and  a  bore.  One  might  almost  say  that  such  messages  as  do  go 
through  the  post  are  scrawled  rather  than  written.  Even  when  the 
^lite  typewriter  gives  them  an  appearance  of  neatness,  they  are  defaced 
by  a  kind  of  mental  slovenliness  and  a  general  aii'  of  it-doesn't-matter- 
very-much.  In  spite  of  aU  this,  the  art  of  letter-writing  is  not  extinct, 
and  never  will  be,  as  long  as  men  and  women  live  and  things  happen. 
We  are  poorly  off  for  correspondents  if  we  have  not  some  whose  letters, 
apart  from  the  attraction  of  old  association  and  the  intrinsic  value  or 
interest  of  the  news  communicated,  convey  something  of  the  charm  of 
the  writer's  personality.  The  fact  itself  we  may  already  have  seen  in 
the  newspaper;  but  now  we  can  look  at  it  through  the  eyes  of  a  friend, 
not  of  an  unknown  reporter.  And  how  can  those  who  accept  the  pes- 
simistic theory  explain  the  steady  output  of  volumes  of  letters  by  all  the 
leading  publishing  houses?  Published  letters  are  certainly  bought;  if 
they  are  bought,  we  may  presume  that  they  are  read ;  and  they  would 
not  be  read  if  they  were  dull.  We  do  not,  of  course,  find  a  classic  in 
every  season's  list  in  this  branch  of  literature;  but  the  general  level  of 
excellence  is  not  evidently  lower  than  in  fiction  or  history  or  poetry. 

It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  expected  that  the  most  skilful  practi- 
tioners of  this  art  would  be  found  among  the  men  and  women  who  make 
writing  their  profession.  Having  at  theii'  command  experience  and  train- 
ing in  the  expression  of  theii'  ideas,  they  might  naturally  be  supposed 
to  possess  special  advantages  for  success  as  correspondents.  The  danger 
is,  however,  that  this  very  education  in  the  literary  craft  may  prove  in 
some  measure  a  disqualification,  for  the  style  appropriate  for  most  kiuds 
of  literary  composition  is  not  the  ideal  epistolary  style.  A  good  letter 
should  partake  very  much  of  the  qualities  of  good  talk,  and  we  know 
very  well  that  one  who  in  his  published  work  writes  like  an  angel  may 
"talk  like  Poor  Poll."  There  is,  of  course,  required  in  a  perfect  letter 
a  level  of  phraseology  slightly  higher  than  the  average  of  fair  conversa- 
tion; but,  at  the  same  time,  it  should  give  a  sense  of  ease  and  freedom 
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to  a  greater  degree  than  is  usually  desirable  in  matter  that  is  intended 
to  go  into  a  book.  It  follows  that  the  published  correspondence  of  au- 
thors is  frequently  disappointing.  Whether  they  have  any  anticipation 
or  not  that  their  letters  to  their  friends  may  some  day  appear  in  print, 
they  find  it  very  difficult,  when  a  pen  is  once  in  theii*  hands,  to  escape 
from  the  deliberate  style  which  has  become  their  second  nature.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  not  often  that  this  correspondence  really  adds  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  man  himself ;  for  any  writer  of  vigorous  personality  is 
certain  to  reveal  in  his  books  not  only  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and 
the  general  trend  of  his  opinions,  but  also  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  char- 
acter. Occasionally  a  series  of  dated  letters  may  enable  the  reader  to 
trace  the  development  of  a  writer's  mind;  but  even  this  result  can  com- 
monly be  attained  by  a  careful  study  of  his  books  and  articles  in  chron- 
ological order. 

There  is  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  professional  writer  becom- 
ing a  satisfactory  correspondent.  The  inditing  of  letters  in  the  evening 
may  be  an  intellectual  and  physical  relief  to  any  one  save  the  man  who 
has  been  engaged  in  literary  work  all  the  day.  To  the  author  or  jour- 
nalist, this  exercise  is  not  so  much  a  diversion  from  his  regular  toil  as  an 
extension  of  it.  It  does  not  even  provide  such  refreshment  as  was  en- 
joyed by  the  fabulous  bus-driver  who  was  accustomed  to  spend  his  holi- 
days as  a  passenger  on  some  other  man's  bus.  Carlyle,  it  is  true,  speaks 
of  writing  a  letter  as  "  a  little  piece  of  recreation  "  after  the  completion 
of  another  chapter  in  a  book ;  but  in  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others, 
Carlyle  was  not  a  representative  literary  man.  The  average  member  of 
his  profession  will  be  rather  of  the  opinion  of  Lowell,  who,  in  the  busy 
days  of  his  editorship  of  "The  Atlantic  Monthly,"  declared: 

I  believe  that  none  but  an  idle  man  can  write  a  good  letter.  I  mean  by  idle,  a 
man  who  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  tapping  his  brain  on  the  public  side,  and  tap- 
ping so  freely  that  the  runnings  on  the  other  cannot  be  sprightly  for  want  of  head. 
This  is  why  women  are  such  good  letter  writers.  Their  ordinary  employments  do 
not  suck  them  dry  of  all  communicativeness  —  I  can't  think  of  any  other  word  —  and 
their  writing  is  their  play,  as  it  should  be.  As  for  me,  nowadays,  taking  up  my  pen 
is  only  the  reminder  of  work. 

Even  more  pathetic  is  Grant  Allen's  apology  for  his  remissness  as  a 
correspondent.  "I  am  often  so  ill,"  he  explains,  "that  moments  fit  for 
writing  are  too  precious  to  be  used  for  anything  but  bread-winning." 
An  evidence  of  the  pluck  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  has  often  been 
drawn  from  the  cheerful  tone  of  his  letters  to  his  friends  in  times  of  strug- 
gle and  anxiety;  but  this  quality,  considering  everything,  was  shown 
quite  as  notably  in  the  number  of  these  letters  as  in  their  character. 
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The  aimouncemeiit  of  two  volumes  of  "New  Letters  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  "  ^  is  likely  to  have  a  depressing  el'lect  upou  those  who  feel  it 
their  duty  to  be  well-iuformed  on  literary  history,  and  who  remember 
the  controversies  that  have  been  provoked  by  each  successive  publication 
about  Carlyle  for  several  years  past.  In  the  editing  of  this  book,  Mr. 
Alexander  Carlyle  has  shown  a  welcome  and  unexpected  restraint.  His 
foot-notes,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  no  longer  weapons  of  war.  He 
makes  a  valuable  distinction  by  reminding  us  that  the  normal  Carlyle  is 
exhibited  more  correctly  in  his  letters  than  in  his  journal.  It  was  only, 
it  seems,  after  restless  nights  or  attacks  of  dyspepsia  that  the  diary  was 
brought  out  and  entries  were  made  in  it  of  the  sensations  of  the  moment. 
Letters,  on  the  other  hand,  expressed  his  feelings  on  days  when  he  was 
not  suffering  from  any  special  affliction.  The  object  of  this  book,  ac- 
cording to  its  editor,  is  to  contribute  toward  the  completion  of  a  picture 
of  Carlyle' s  life  "self -drawn  and  therefore  indisputably  true  and  faithful 
in  outline. "  Without  staying  to  discuss  whether  this  "  therefore  "  is  en- 
tirely justified  by  the  implied  premises,  we  may  note  that  the  general 
result  of  these  volumes  is  to  confirm  by  additional  data  the  prevalent 
conception  of  Carlyle  and  not  to  alter  or  modify  it. 

We  learn,  for  example,  of  the  frequent  impairment  of  his  working 
capacity  through  dyspepsia.  As  early  as  1836  he  describes  himself  as 
"all  biliousness  and  fret,  and  palpitating  haste  and  bewilderment."  A 
curiosity  of  literature  is  the  publication  here  of  the  full  text  of  the  let- 
ter in  which  "  with  many  apologies  and  neighborly  respects  "  Carlyle  re- 
monstrated with  Mr.  G.  Eemington,  of  6  Cheyne  Eow,  Chelsea,  for  keep- 
ing on  his  premises  a  Cock  (the  capital  is  Carlyle' s,  as  was  natural  for  a 
writer  on  whom  it  produced  the  effect  of  one  of  the  powers  of  evil)  by  no 
means  particularly  loud  or  discordant,  but  nevertheless  giving  "a  degree 
of  annoyance  which,  except  to  the  unhealthy,  is  not  easily  conceivable." 
One  is  glad  to  learn  that  Carlyle's  request  to  Mr.  Eemington  "to  remove 
that  small  animal  or  in  any  way  render  him  inaudible  from  midnight  to 
breakfast  time "  was  immediately  and  politely  complied  with ;  but  we 
have  to  await  the  next  collection  of  Carlyleana  for  information  as  to  the 
means  of  suppression  employed. 

Again,  abundant  testimony  is  given  in  this  collection  of  correspond- 
ence of  the  distress  through  which  Carlyle  had  to  pass  in  the  writing  of 
his  books.  Every  new  enterprise,  to  use  a  graphic  colloquialism,  "got 
on  his  nerves  "  and  stayed  there  till  it  was  completed.  In  turn,  his 
books  on  the  French  Eevolution,  Cromwell,  and  Frederick  the  Great 
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make  his  life  almost  unendm-able.  "  My  one  wish  is  to  have  the  miser- 
able rubbish  washed  off  my  hands  " ;  "I  sit  down  to  write,  there  is  not 
an  idea  discernible  in  the  head  of  me ;  one  dull  cloud  of  pain  and  stu- 
pidity ;  it  is  only  with  an  effort  like  swimming  for  life  that  I  get  begun 
to  think  at  all  " ;  "  all  that  I  have  written  hitherto  has  gone  straight 
to  the  fire  " ;  "  work  is  not  possible  for  me  except  in  a  red-hot  element 
which  roasts  the  life  out  of  me  "  —  such  are  his  expressions  at  times 
when,  according  to  his  editor,  he  was  in  normal  health.  When  he 
has  accomplished  one  of  his  tasks  he  exclaims:  "Here  is  this  Book 
actually  tied  up  under  pack-thread,  the  burning  Nessus  Shirt  stripped 
off  me." 

The  style  of  the  letters  reproduced  here  is  unmistakable  evidence  of 
their  authorship.  Not  quite  as  closely  packed  as  that  of  the  books,  it 
nevertheless  displays  all  their  mannerisms.  Capitals,  for  instance,  are 
plentifully  sprinkled  whenever  the  writer  has  to  do  with  the  Eternal 
Melodies,  the  Grand  Silence,  and  the  like.  Carlyle's  characteristic 
sententiousness  of  utterance  is  illustrated  again  and  again.  Such  a  pas- 
sage as :  "  It  is  a  fast-changing  world  this ;  and  To-day  nowhere  con- 
sents to  be  Yesterday  "  might  have  appeared  anywhere  in  the  "  French 
Eevolution,"  and  no  other  writer  would  have  thought  of  describing  a 
January  fog  at  Chelsea  thus:  "Erebus,  Nox,  and  the  great  deep  of 
gases,  miasmata,  soot,  and  despah ;  bipeds  of  prey  reduced  to  hunt  by 
torch-light." 

If  we  consider  these  letters,  too,  as  a  body  of  doctrine,  we  learn  noth- 
ing that  has  not  been  dinned  into  our  ears  by  the  same  homilist  in  many 
exhortations.  The  condition  of  England  is  hopeless.  It  is  a  country 
"  which  all  quietly  industrious  poor  and  faithful  men  ought  to  be  in  haste 
to  quit. "  It  is  a  "  cursed  pluister  of  Lies  and  Misery  coming  tumbling 
into  incoherent  ruin."  It  has  a  destiny  before  it  "of  unknown  degrees 
of  blackness."  These  quotations  are  taken  from  the  period  before  the 
Eepeal  of  the  Corn  Laws;  but  as  late  as  1871  Carlyle  declares  that  Eng- 
land is  growing  "  more  and  more  uninhabitable  for  the  natural-minded 
man  of  any  rank,"  and  he  apprehends  that  "  before  many  years  the  huge 
abominable  Boil  will  hurst  and  the  British  Empire  fall  into  convulsions, 
perhaps  into  horrors  and  confusions  which  nobody  is  yet  counting  on." 
In  the  light  of  these  extracts,  which  might  easily  be  multiplied,  it  is 
plain  that  there  is  as  yet  no  necessity  to  revise  the  general  judgment  as 
to  the  teaching  ot  Carlyle  which  has  been  drawn  from  his  own  books 
and  Fronde's  biography. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  publication  of  these  letters  makes  no  sig- 
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nificant  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  their  author.  Many  of 
them  are  utterly  unimportant.  The  first  letter  in  the  second  volume, 
for  instance,  is  a  mere  request  to  FitzOerald  to  look  up  certain  genea- 
logical and  topographical  information  requii-ed  for  the  "Cromwell." 
There  is  much  other  matter  of  this  kind  whose  publication  reminds  us 
of  the  Chinese  superstition  that  it  is  unlucky  to  destroy  any  piece  of 
paper  once  written  upon.  A  judicious  selection,  reducing  the  book  to 
one-half  or  one-quarter  of  its  present  size,  would  have  made  it  actually 
much  more  interesting.  There  would  then  still  have  been  found  room 
for  the  epigrammatic  sayings  scattered  here  and  there  through  this  cor- 
respondence and  distinctly  worth  preserving.  "There  are  always,"  says 
Carlyle,  "  two  parties  to  a  good  style ;  the  contented  Writer  and  the  con- 
tented Reader."  Referring  to  some  recent  contributions  to  the  maga- 
zines he  says:  "If  I  ever  write  again,  I  may  do  far  better  than  sell  my 
alcohol  for  small-beer  by  the  Periodical  gallon-measure  in  that  way." 
And  a  criticism  of  Sterling's  translation  of  Goethe  is  followed  by  the 
shrewd  comment  that  "a  translator  is  properly  a  perfect  reader;  one 
never  reads  honestly  till  one  tries  translation." 

So,  too,  some  of  his  graphic  personal  descriptions  deserve  permanent 
record,  though  they  are  often  in  terms  of  exaggerated  depreciation.  As 
a  rule,  his  American  visitors  seem  to  have  been  a  sore  trial  to  him,  but 
there  were  exceptions.  Webster  is  depicted  as  "a  terrible,  beetle- 
browed,  mastiff-mouthed,  yellow-skinned,  broad-bottomed,  grim- taciturn 
individual;  with  a  pan*  of  dull-cruel  looking  black  eyes,  and  as  much 
Parliamentary  intellect  and  silent-rage  in  him,  I  think,  as  I  have  ever 
seen  in  any  man.  Some  fun  too ;  and  readiness  to  speak  in  drawling 
didactic  handfast  style  about  'our  Republican  institutions.'  "  Alcott 
produced  upon  Carlyle  the  same  impression  as  upon  many  of  his  acquaint- 
ance in  this  country,  for  he  is  set  down  here  as  "a  bore  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude." Carlyle  takes  note  of  the  application  to  him  of  the  nickname 
"a  Potato  Quixote,"  and  explains  that  "he  came  along  in  Autumn  to 
reform  all  England,  by  reducing  us  first  of  all  to  live  exclusively  on  veg- 
etables; all  England,  of  course,  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig;  and  Alcott  is 
home  in  a  Highland  rage  at  their  stupidity."  To  the  Ambassador  Bu- 
chanan, afterward  President,  who  stayed  two  nights  in  a  country  house 
with  Carlyle,  there  is  this  reference:  "He  looked  like  Ker  the  clock- 
maker  "  —  apparently  an  Ecclefechan  artificer,  for  this  letter  is  addressed 
to  Carlyle' s  mother  —  "grown  oldish;  really  a  most  mechanic-looking 
though  rather  clever  man;  and  he  bustled  about,  as  Jane  said,  'like  a 
man  with  his  pockets  full  of  hot  cinders ' ;  we  took  kind  leave  of  him ; 
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but  did  not  shed  many  tears  when  he  went."  There  is  no  mention  of 
Carlyle's  meeting  Margaret  Fuller,  but  her  autobiography  is  "dreadfully 
long-winded  and  indistinct,  as  if  one  were  telling  the  story  not  in  words, 
but  in  symbolical  tunes  on  the  bagpipe." 

Allusions  to  Emerson  are  naturally  frequent.  Carlyle  is  warmly 
sensible  of  his  friend's  kindness  in  seeing  to  the  publication  of  his  books 
in  America,  and  in  proposing  a  lecture-tour  in  this  country.  The  re- 
ceipt of  money  from  the  sale  of  his  books  in  America  touches  him 
deeply.  "Was  any  braver  thing  ever  heard  of? "  he  asks,  when  a  draft 
comes  to  him  from  the  publishers  of  the  Boston  edition  of  "  The  French 
Kevolution."  "A  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  from  beyond  the  salt  sea, 
while  not  a  sixpence  could  be  realized  here  in  one's  own  country  by  the 
thing!  I  declare,  my  American  friends  are  right  fellows,  and  have  done 
their  affair  with  effect."  Emerson's  proposal  for  a  lecture-tour  is  sec- 
onded by  Arthur  BuUer,  just  returned  from  America  and  the  Durham 
mission.  Carlyle  replies,  so  he  tells  his  brother,  in  banter  and  laughter, 
but  the  suggestion  is  not  without  attraction : 

If  one  could  make  once  for  all  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds,  and  retire  to  the 
back  of  a  stiff -trotting  horse,  to  green  fields,  free  air  and  one's  own  reflections,  out 
of  this  Maleholga  forever  and  a  day?  I  do  not  altogether  reject  the  thing  as  I  was 
wont;  all  manner  of  Americans  invite  me  too,  and  advise  me.  Could  one  not  write 
a  dozen  Lectures  (I  find  I  could  quite  easily),  and  hawk  them  like  a  mountebank  for 
one  time  and  no  more  in  one's  life?  We  shall  keep  it  at  least  as  a  resource  in  the 
background,  ready  for  any  Autumn  that  may  be  ready  for  it. 

Incidentally  we  get  comments  on  Emerson's  own  work.  His  "Es- 
says "  are  "the  sign  of  a  New  Era  in  Yankee-land."  His  contributions 
to  "  The  Dial "  show  that  "  he  is  becoming  a  phenomenon  worth  forming 
a  theory  about."  His  "Society  and  Solitude,"  sent  with  an  inscription 
on  the  fly-leaf,  "To  the  General  in  Chief  from  his  Lieutenant,"  is  "a 
high,  radiant,  searching  kind  of  thing;  but  in  general  much  too  ideal  and 
unpractical  and  impracticable,  totally  neglecting  the  frightful  amount 
of  Friction  and  perverse  Impediment,  perverse  but  insuperable,  which 
attends  every  one  of  us  in  this  world."  Withal,  "I  like  the  man  Emer- 
son right  well,  and  have  reason  to  do  so." 

While  the  letters  of  Carlyle  serve  merely  as  a  confirmation  of  what 
is  already  known,  the  "  Letters  of  Lord  Acton  to  Mary  Gladstone  "  ^ 
are  nothing  less  than  a  revelation.  The  reputation  of  Carlyle  had  been 
made  long  ago  by  a  substantial  row  of  books  open  to  every  man's  read- 
ing, but  that  of  Lord  Acton  rested  on  the  precarious  basis  of  the  judg- 
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ment  of  his  personal  friends.  He  was  spoken  of  within  this  inner  circle 
as  one  of  the  most  learned  men,  and  certainly  the  most  learned  Englisli- 
man,  of  his  time ;  and  there  was  frequent  mention  of  a  wonderful  book  on 
"  The  History  of  Liberty  "  for  which  he  had  been  collecting  material  for 
many  years  and  which  he  would  really  have  written  if  he  had  not  been 
snatched  away  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  The  public  mind,  always  im- 
pressed by  statistics,  was  duly  affected  by  the  story  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  read  one  octavo  volume  a  day,  as  often  as  not  in  some  alien 
tongue.  It  was  therefore  quite  ready  to  admire  Lord  Acton  as  a  prodigy 
of  erudition,  but  it  needed  further  evidence  to  be  confident  that  his  death, 
with  no  line  of  his  masterpiece  written,  was  a  loss  to  historical  literature. 
Somehow  there  is  a  general  belief  that  the  men  who  are  capable  of  doing 
things  manage  by  hook  or  by  crook  to  do  them,  and  that  apologies  by  a 
man's  friends  for  the  omission  to  carry  out  an  exceptionally  great  under- 
taking indicate  that  the  charm  of  an  attractive  personality  has  overcome 
their  critical  judgment.  No  permanent  literary  fame  can  rest  upon  a 
might-have-been. 

The  general  reader  is  now  brought  for  the  first  time  in  contact  with 
the  mind  of  Lord  Acton.  The  present  volume  is,  of  course,  a  mere  frag- 
ment. It  contains  only  a  selection  of  the  letters  written  by  him  to  one 
of  his  many  correspondents,  and  that  for  a  period  of  little  more  than  six 
years.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  establish  for  him  in  popular  repute  the  dis- 
tinction he  enjoyed  among  his  personal  acquaintance  of  being  a  man  of 
the  highest  rank,  not  only  in  learning,  but  in  intellectual  power.  Be- 
fore considering  what  may  be  inferred  from  this  volume  respecting  Lord 
Acton's  competence  for  the  task  of  the  historian,  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
his  qualifications  for  success  as  a  letter-writer.  Not  having  contracted 
the  habit  of  journalism  or  authorship,  he  was  able  to  write  without  an 
eye  to  the  composing-room.  He  had  no  expectation  that  these  letters 
would  ever  appear  in  print.  He  says  in  one  of  them :  "  Please  do  not 
destroy  the  ease  and  serenity  and  confidence  of  my  letters,  which  are 
chatted  and  whispered,  more  than  written,  by  wanting  to  show  them 
—  even  to  Morley,  in  whom  I  have  great  reliance.  I  should  write  quite 
differently,  as  you  rightly  say,  if  I  was  not  writing  to  the  most  chosen 
of  correspondents."  He  possessed  ample  leisure,  and  could  share  with 
his  friends  the  best  of  his  time  and  the  freshest  of  his  thought. 

Further,  he  had  an  exceptional  range  of  acquaintance  not  only  among 
his  fellow-countrymen,  but  among  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  and 
scholars  of  the  Continent.  For  a  great  part  of  each  year  he  lived  abroad ; 
for  much  of  it  at  Cannes,  a  place  so  thick  with  notabilities  that  he  de- 
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scribes  it  as  "  a  very  central  part  of  Europe. "  His  exclusion  from  Cam- 
bridge in  his  youth  on  account  of  his  adherence  to  the  Eomau  Catholic 
faith  had  driven  him  to  Munich  for  his  academic  education ;  and  this 
variation  from  the  training  of  English  young  men  of  family,  while  it  pro- 
duced to  some  extent  an  isolation  from  contemporaries  at  home,  helped 
him  to  acquire  a  delightful  flavor  of  cosmopolitanism.  This  personal 
association  with  Continental  life  and  thought  was  strengthened  by  per- 
sistent study.  It  is  almost  amusing  to  notice  his  distress  at  the  casual 
way  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  wont  to  acquire  his  ideas  of  foreign 
literature.  "Things  come  to  him,"  he  laments,  "by  a  sort  of  accident, 
are  pressed  on  him  by  some  occasion,  and  are  taken  up  with  absorbing 
vigor,  not  always  with  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  book's  place  in  its 
series,  of  the  writer's  place  among  other  writers.  That  sort  of  knowl- 
edge can  only  be  obtained  by  close  and  constant  study  of  reviews,  by 
men  having  more  patience  than  urgent  steam  pressure,  by  much  indis- 
tinct groping  and  long  suspense."  For  himself,  the  fulness  and  exact- 
ness of  his  knowledge  of  Continental  affairs  add  greatly  to  the  variety 
and  interest  of  his  correspondence. 

Let  us  now  examine  these  letters  in  the  light  of  Lord  Acton's  proj- 
ect of  writing  a  "History  of  Liberty."  There  are  several  references  to 
this  intention  in  the  course  of  the  correspondence,  mostly  of  a  some- 
what humorous  nature.  In  one  passage  he  informs  Miss  Gladstone  that 
the  book  is  to  begin  with  a  hundred  definitions ;  in  another,  plagiarizing 
from  Mr.  Henry  James,  he  gives  it  the  title  of  "The  Madonna  of  the 
Future  " ;  and  elsewhere  he  concludes  a  discussion  by  referring  for  fur- 
ther elucidation  of  the  subject  to  page  50,000.  One  would  not  have 
supposed  that  a  volume  of  letters  would  have  supplied  much  evidence  of 
Lord  Acton's  equipment  on  the  side  of  learning;  but  the  fifteen  pages  of 
detailed  criticism  of  "  John  Inglesant  "  would  be  enough  to  give  complete 
assurance  in  this  respect,  even  if  we  had  heard  nothing  on  the  matter 
from  other  sources.  It  is  concerning  his  qualifications  in  other  re- 
spects that  we  need  to  be  convinced,  and  the  ground  for  conviction  is 
aot  lacking. 

It  is  clear  that,  if  Lord  Acton  had  written  his  book,  it  would  have 
been  among  the  histories  which  rank  not  only  as  science  but  as  litera- 
ture. His  style  would  have  been  admirably  suited  to  the  subject. 
There  frequently  occur  in  these  letters  passages  in  which,  for  a  page  or 
two  at  a  time,  historical  and  political  topics  are  dealt  with.  They  make 
the  volume  slow  reading,  but  by  no  means  hard  reading.  It  is  not  a 
book  that  can  be  skimmed  or  glanced  through  —  the  thought  is  so  com- 
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pactly  expressed  that  not  a  sentence  can  be  overlooked  —  but  the  style 
is  absolutely  lucid.  There  reveals  itself  everywhere  a  literary  gift  that 
in  these  days  we  have  almost  come  to  think  incompatible  with  preemi- 
nence in  research.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  "History  of  Liberty  "  had  been 
written  it  would  have  sparkled  with  brilliant  epigram  and  paradox. 

A  few  illustrations  of  this  quality  may  be  cited.  "  Nobody  can  well 
be  more  strongly  persuaded  than  I  am  of  the  necessity  of  governing  na- 
tions by  consent,  national  consent  being  proved  both  bj  the  vapor  of  opin- 
ion, and  by  the  definite  mechanism  of  representation."  The  great  intel- 
lectual and  moral  defect  of  the  present  day  is  "the  habit  of  dwelling  on 
appearances,  not  on  realities,  of  preferring  the  report  to  the  bullet,  and 
the  echo  to  the  report."  It  is  acutely  remarked  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
found  an  intellectual  audience  most  easy  to  deal  with,  and  in  addressing 
the*"general  public  "  did  not  water  his  wine  enough. "  Ruskin  and  Bonamy 
Price  appear  as  "  the  professors  of  heterodoxy  and  chatterboxy  in  politi- 
cal economy."  Miss  Gladstone  is  exhorted,  before  sending  some  gossip, 
to  remember  that  "one  touch  of  ill-nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 
The  writer  is  appreciative,  too,  of  a  humorous  situation.  He  chortles 
over  "an  exquisite  proverb  quoted  this  evening  in  the  House  as  follows: 
Speech  is  silence,  but  silver  is  golden  " ;  and  he  recounts  with  delight 
Lowell's  readiness  when,  in  reply  to  some  one's  doubt  whether  the  statue 
of  Cromwell  would  stand  among  the  sovereigns  at  Westminster,  he  sug- 
gested that  it  would  at  least  find  a  place  among  the  half-crowns.  It  is 
safe  to  conclude,  then,  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  other  quali- 
ties of  the  history,  it  would  have  been  as  readable  as  Macaulay's. 

This  correspondence,  fortunately,  throws  considerable  light  upon  the 
principles  that  would  have  guided  Lord  Acton  in  his  historical  writing. 
The  choice  of  his  subject  is  in  itself  significant,  and  his  intense  belief 
in  freedom  comes  out  in  many  comments  on  current  events.  A  typical 
passage  is  that  in  which,  after  showing  that  the  most  celebrated  men 
have  defended  monstrous  errors,  he  goes  on  to  say:  "The  danger  is  not 
that  a  particular  class  is  unfit  to  govern.  Every  class  is  unfit  to  govern. 
The  law  of  liberty  tends  to  abolish  the  reign  of  race  over  race,  of  faith 
over  faith,  of  class  over  class.  It  is  not  the  realization  of  a  political 
ideal;  it  is  the  discharge  of  a  moral  obligation." 

He  takes  the  highest  ground  as  to  political  ethics.  "  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  nearly  described  my  feelings  when  he  spoke,  testamentarily,  of 
his  religious  ^a^  and  his  political /az^^.  Politics  come  nearer  religion 
with  me,  a  party  is  more  like  a  church,  error  more  like  heresy,  prejudice 
more  like  sin,  than  I  find  it  to  be  with  better  men,"     He  deplores  pas- 
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sionately  Gladstone's  decision  to  utter  a  panegyric  on  Disraeli,  whose 
parliamentary  distinction  and  intellectual  ability  he  readily  admits,  but 
whom  he  regards  as  guilty  of  the  degradation  of  public  morals.  He  pro- 
tests against  "the  power  of  journalism,  of  salons  and  club  life,  which 
teaches  people  to  depend  on  popularity  and  success  and  not  on  the  guide 
within,"  and  regrets  that  "  nearly  everybody  yields  up  his  conscience,  his 
practical  judgment,  into  the  keeping  of  others."  In  Mr.  Herbert  Paul's 
prefatory  memoir  a  letter  from  Dr.  Henry  Jackson  refers  to  the  indigna- 
tion which  blazed  out  fiercely  when  any  attempt  was  made  to  excuse 
evil-doing  —  for  example,  Borromeo's  complicity  with  assassination  — 
by  the  plea  that  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  morality  of  the  time. 
"I  make  no  allowance  for  that  sort  of  thing,"  was  the  emphatic  answer. 

Lord  Acton,  then,  had  a  high  conception  of  the  dignity  of  history 
and  of  the  responsibility  of  those  who  make  it.  If  his  intended  book 
had  been  written,  there  would  have  been  found  in  it  no  dilettante  hand- 
ling of  great  issues.  His  view  of  the  function  of  the  historian  would 
have  been  comparable  to  Milton's  conception  of  that  of  the  poet.  He 
would  have  related  every  temporary  phase  of  the  political  scene  to  prin- 
ciples that  are  eternal. 

He  would  also  have  shown  the  possession  of  adequate  powers  of  insight 
into  the  working  of  forces  below  the  surface.  In  the  light  of  what  has 
happened  later  it  is  most  interesting  to  read  how,  immediately  after  the 
general  election  of  1880,  he  detected  the  danger  of  that  disintegration 
in  the  Liberal  party  to  which  the  new  Prime  Minister,  not  to  say  Eng- 
lish public  opinion  in  general,  was  blind.  Even  more  remarkable  is  the 
instance,  noted  in  the  memoir,  of  his  discerning  as  early  as  1881  that 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  moving  in  the  direction  of  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland.  Another  notable  evidence  of  his  recognition  of  symptoms 
which  escaped  the  attention  of  the  average  leader  of  opinion  was  his 
observing  the  change  in  economic  views  not  so  much  among  the  people 
as  among  "the  men  who  sit  in  the  seat  of  Adam  Smith."  For  Lord 
Acton  to  say  in  1884  that  Henry  George  "has,  in  a  large  measure,  the 
ideas  of  the  age  that  is  to  come,"  meant  not  only  unusual  freedom  from 
prejudice,  but  exceptional  skill  in  gauging  the  movement  of  thought. 

The  ohiter  dicta  in  which  Lord  Acton  expresses  his  opinion  of  the 
work  of  leading  historians  and  political  philosophers  give  additional  op- 
portunity of  estimating  what  would  have  been  his  own  aims  and  perfor- 
mance. The  "  Politics "  of  Aristotle  is  "  the  ablest  production  of  antiq- 
uity." As  to  Burke:  "Systems of  scientific  thought  have  been  built  up 
by  famous  scholars  on  the  fragments  that  fell  from  his  table.     Great  lit- 
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erary  fortunes  have  been  made  by  men  who  traded  on  the  liundredth  part 
of  him."  The  judgment  on  Macaulay  is  a  strange  mixture  of  cursing 
and  blessing.  His  "  P]ssays  "  are  flashy  and  superficial ;  he  knew  noth- 
ing respectably  before  the  seventeenth  century ;  lie  knew  nothing  of  for- 
eign history,  of  religion,  philosophy,  science,  or  art;  he  is  grossly  and 
basely  unfair;  he  forgets  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  historian  to  get 
out  of  the  way ;  yet  "  he  remains  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  writers 
and  masters."  Carlyle  is,  "excepting  Froude,  the  most  detestable  of 
historians,"  for  "the  doctrine  of  heroes,  the  doctrine  that  will  is  above 
law,  comes  next  in  atrocity  to  the  doctrine  that  the  flag  covers  the  goods, 
that  the  cause  justifies  its  agents,  which  is  what  Froude  lives  for." 
But  "  he  had  historic  grasp  —  which  is  a  rare  quality  —  some  sympathy 
with  things  that  are  not  evident,  and  a  vague,  fluctuating  notion  of  the 
work  of  impersonal  forces."  One  of  the  longest  of  the  comments  is  on 
Seeley,  whom  Acton  has  read  "with  improvement,  with  much  pleasure, 
and  with  more  indignation."  The  trouble  with  him  is  his  fundamental 
error  in  not  getting  behind  men  and  grasping  ideas ;  in  forgetting  that 
"ideas  have  a  radiation  and  development,  an  ancestry  and  posterity  of 
their  own,  in  which  men  play  the  part  of  godfathers  and  godmothers 
more  than  that  of  legitimate  parents."  Accordingly,  Seeley  goes  astray 
when  he  discerns  no  Whiggism,  but  only  Whigs ;  when,  through  his 
dislike  of  the  intriguers  of  1688,  he  fails  to  recognize  the  doctrine  of 
1688,  which  is  "one  of  the  greatest  forces,  one  of  the  three  or  four  great- 
est forces,  that  have  contributed  to  construct  our  civilization  and  make 
1880  so  vmlike  1680."  The  emphasis  thus  laid  by  Lord  Acton  upon 
the  doctrine  that  the  vividness  and  force  with  which  we  trace  the  motion 
of  history  depends  on  the  degi-ee  to  which  we  look  beyond  persons,  and 
fix  our  gaze  on  things,  suggests  that  his  study  of  the  history  of  liberty 
would  have  upset  a  good  many  traditional  conclusions.  Lecky's  work  is 
solid,  original,  and  just,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  nearly  equal  to  Hatch's 
Bampton  Lectures.  Stubbs  is  incidentally  mentioned  as  "our  greatest 
historian."  Sir  Henry  Maine  is  esteemed,  with  Gladstone,  Newman, 
and  Sir  James  Paget,  "the  finest  intellect  in  England."  "When  I 
feel  very  sure  of  some  conclusion  I  go  to  Maine,  who  always  knocks  it 
to  pieces."  "  What  pure  reason  and  boundless  knowledge  can  do  with- 
out sympathy  or  throb,  Maine  can  do  better  than  any  man  in  England." 
Those  of  us,  therefore,  who  come  to  this  volume  with  no  other 
knowledge  of  Lord  Acton  than  we  have  derived  from  the  testimonies  of 
his  personal  associates  and  friends  will  not  be  able  to  close  the  book 
without  recognizing  that  there  was  no  exaggeration  in  then-  tributes  to 
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his  memory.  We  see  particularly  how  there  were  united  in  him  the 
qualities  that  go  to  make  a  great  historian,  and  our  regret  cannot  but  be 
keen  that  the  fruit  of  this  ripe  learning  and  wisdom  was  never  gathered. 

It  is  because  Lord  Acton's  letters  to  Miss  Gladstone  after  1885  touch 
upon  questions  which  are  still  matters  of  controversy  that  the  selection 
closes  with  that  year.  The  prospect  of  their  ultimate  publication  adds 
a  new  motive  to  the  desire  for  longevity.  One  would  be  glad,  too,  if  it 
were  possible  for  them  to  be  accompanied  by  the  letters  of  the  corre- 
spondent to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Sir  Henry  Taylor  was  un- 
doubtedly right  in  saying  that  the  letters  written  to  a  man  will  often 
tell  us  as  much  of  him  as  the  letters  written  by  him;  and  that,  even  if 
those  he  has  written  are  better  worth  reading  than  any  he  has  received, 
still  they  will  be  read  with  more  pleasure  occmiing  among  others  than 
in  a  simple  sequence.  Here  and  there  are  allusions  which  whet  one's 
appetite  for  a  glimpse  of  the  other  side  of  this  remarkable  correspond- 
ence. As  it  is,  according  to  the  principle  enunciated  by  Sir  Henry 
Taylor,  one  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of  wonderful  gifts  and 
qualities  possessed  by  the  veiled  figure  who  stands  behind  this  volume. 

The  memoir  by  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  introducing  these  letters  adds  to 
the  value  of  the  book.  It  is  much  fuller  than  the  well-known  bio- 
graphical sketch  written  by  Mr.  Bryce,  and,  except  for  an  occasional  slip, 
is  an  excellent  piece  of  workmanship.  It  is  probably  through  an  over- 
sight that  Mr.  Paul  cites  the  American  Constitution  as  declaring  that  all 
men  are  born  equal;  but  such  errors  are  unfortunate  in  a  publication 
that  is  so  closely  concerned  with  history.  The  book  is  a  model  of  edit- 
ing; the  arrangement  of  the  letters,  their  annotation,  and  the  care  and 
fulness  of  the  index  are  merits  the  more  appreciated  because  they  are  so 
seldom  found. 


De  Quincey  once  suggested  that  the  best  way  of  discovering  good 
letters  would  be  to  stop  a  mail  cart  and  rifle  the  post-bags  of  all  the  cor- 
respondence in  feminine  handwriting.  Mention  has  already  been  made 
in  this  article  of  two  women  conspicuous  for  skill  as  letter- writers,  and 
it  would  be  easy  to  add  to  this  list  many  distinguished  names,  espe- 
cially in  French  literature.  Of  late  years,  however,  while  there  have 
been  many  collections  of  brilliant  letters  by  men,  there  has  been  a  nota- 
ble lack  of  similar  work  produced  by  women.  Last  year  there  was  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  letters  by  Madame  Waddington  which  supplied  in- 
teresting sketches  of  the  experiences  of  a  diplomat  and  his  family,  but 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  any  permanent  value.     The  same  ac- 
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count  might  be  given  of  a  volume  recently  issued  under  the  title  of 
"Letters  from  England."'  It  contains  extracts  from  the  correspond- 
ence of  Mrs.  George  Bancroft  during  tlie  period  (1846  to  1849)  of  her 
husband's  residence  in  London  as  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James'. 

Mrs.  Bancroft  enjoyed  the  opportunity  not  only  of  being  present  at 
the  most  important  state  and  civic  functions,  but  of  meeting  the  most 
eminent  English  men  and  women  of  the  time.  The  result  is  disappoint- 
ing. The  account  of  what  she  saw  is  often  no  more  than  a  catalogue ; 
her  reports  of  dinners  at  the  houses  of  titled  people  read  like  the  cable- 
grams in  the  society  section  of  the  Sunday  papers.  She  rarely  goes  be- 
low the  surface  and  touches  tlie  real  life  of  the  country.  These  letters 
are,  nevertheless,  edifying  through  providing  material  for  a  comparison 
of  the  social  conditions  and  customs  of  to-day  with  those  of  a  little  more 
than  a  half  a  century  ago.  A  London  paper,  "The  Daily  Chronicle," 
notes,  for  example,  that  on  her  arrival  in  England  Mrs.  Bancroft  wrote 
to  her  relatives  at  home  that  she  had  found  it  necessary  to  have  two 
dresses  made,  one  of  black  velvet  and  the  other  of  black  silk.  These 
two  dresses,  it  appears,  sufficed  not  only  for  the  whole  London  season, 
but  for  a  round  of  country-house  visits  afterward.  "  The  Daily  Chron- 
icle "  might  well  ask :  "  What  has  changed  in  this  changing  world  so 
much  as  the  American  woman  ? " 

Of  the  character  and  tastes  of  Mrs.  Bancroft,  the  letters  present  a 
most  pleasing  picture.  She  was  sufficiently  unprejudiced  to  appreciate 
the  charm  of  unfamiliar  things  and  ways,  while  still  resolute  in  her 
patriotism.  She  had  also  the  high  merit,  for  one  in  her  position,  of 
absolute  sincerity  and  unpretentiousness.  But  with  all  these  and  other 
elements  of  personal  attraction  there  is  also  needed  in  a  letter-writer 
intellectual  qualifications  which  in  this  case  seem  to  have  been  wanting. 
Such  reflections  as  those  upon  the  loneliness  of  life  in  a  foreign  land  and 
upon  the  impossibility  of  realizing  the  vastness  of  a  large  city  at  the 
first  glimpse  of  it  are  too  obvious  to  be  worth  printing.  The  common- 
place order  of  mind  which  tiiey  reveal  makes  it  certain  that  the  corre- 
spondence of  their  author  will  not  win  a  place  among  books  to  be  read 
and  re-read. 

The  present  season  has  been  conspicuous  for  the  publication  of  new 
and  more  complete  editions  of  two  of  the  classics  of  letter-writing. 
Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee  is  editing,  and  the  Oxford  Clarendon  Press  is  pub- 
lishing, a  new  edition  of  the  letters  of  Horace  Walpole  in  sixteen  vol- 
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umes,  the  first  four  of  which,  covering  the  years  1732  to  1760,  have 
just  appeared.  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  after  spending  ten  years  in  its 
preparation,  has  completed  an  edition  of  the  letters  of  William  Cowper 
in  four  volumes,  already  published  in  London  and  announced  for  issue 
here  in  the  autumn.  In  each  instance  careful  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  text,  and  many  letters  never  before  printed  are  now  given  to  the 
public.  So  much  has  been  written  upon  the  letters  of  both  Walpole 
and  Cowper  that  any  detailed  criticism  would  be  a  superfluity,  if  not  an 
impertinence.  As  one  glances,  however,  through  the  correspondence  of 
Horace  Walpole,  it  is  plain  how  much  his  reputation  owes  to  the  imper- 
fect development  of  journalism,  especially  society  journalism,  in  his 
day.  In  these  times  it  would  be  absurd  for  any  one  in  touch  with  the 
London  clubs  to  supply  a  distant  friend  with  such  gossip  as  makes  up 
the  bulk  of  these  letters.  He  would  find  that  Mr.  Labouchere  had  an- 
ticipated him.  The  accident  which  makes  the  republication  of  Horace 
Walpole' s  letters  simultaneous  with  the  publication  of  Lord  Acton's 
offers  a  startling  contrast.  In  each  instance  the  writer  was  an  aristo- 
crat, with  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance  in  high  rank  and  position ;  but 
the  two  men  were  as  far  as  the  poles  apart  in  their  conceptions  of  public 
and  private  life  and  duty.  Walpole  had  several  books  to  his  credit,  and 
was  industrious,  in  a  fashion.  Acton  left  little  completed  work  behind 
him.  Yet  it  was  Walpole,  not  Acton,  that  was  in  essence  an  idler,  and 
regarded  the  world  as  an  opportunity  for  personal  enjoyment. 

When  we  turn  to  the  letters  of  Cowper,  we  find  neither  Walpole' s 
easy  cynicism  nor  Acton's  strenuous  devotion  to  learning,  but  the  placid 
cheerfulness  of  one  who  could  be  content  with  the  quiet  and  simplicity 
of  the  countryside.  At  the  Cowper  centenary  of  1900,  Mr.  Clement 
Shorter  surprised  many  of  his  hearers  by  emphasizing  the  sanity  of 
Cowper  as  his  distinctive  characteristic.  His  fits  of  melancholia  have 
so  impressed  the  popular  mind  that  it  was  possible  even  for  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing to  speak  of  him  as  a  maniac.  The  true  Cowper,  however,  depicts 
himself  in  the  letters,  whose  charm,  recognized  by  the  most  competent 
judges,  is  especially  significant  of  their  writer's  quality  of  mind  when 
we  remember  that  he  neither  lived  in  the  centre  of  political  and  social 
life  and  movement,  nor  had  access  to  a  large  library.  Cowper,  buried 
in  his  village  with  his  eighteen  books,  showed,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  the 
material  to  his  hand  that  makes  the  man  of  genius. 

Herbert  W.  Horwill. 
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Mr.  Alfred  Mosely  thoroughly  believes  in  the  United  States. 
Back  in  his  Kimbeiiey  days  he  saw  diamond  mining  changed  by  the 
efforts  of  American  mining  engineers  from  an  unremunerative  occupa- 
tion to  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  the  world.  Gardner 
Williams,  of  California,  and  his  friend  Louis  Seymour,  he  says,  were 
"the  first  to  put  mining  in  South  Africa  on  a  sound  basis."  His  ad- 
miration of  the  expert  skill  of  these  and  other  American  engineers  in 
the  diamond  fields  awakened  in  him  the  wish  to  visit  the  United  States. 
He  wanted  to  see  for  himself  what  sort  of  country  it  was  that  was  "re- 
sponsible for  sending  so  many  level-headed  men  to  the  Cape."  What 
he  saw  on  his  first  visit  was  an  astounding  revelation  to  him.  A  true 
patriot,  he  wanted  the  United  Kingdom  to  reap  the  benefit  of  our  ways 
of  doing  things.  Accordingly,  he  organized  two  commissions  to  learn 
at  first  hand  the  causes  of  our  wonderful  success  in  commerce  and  indus- 
try. The  first  commission  was  to  investigate  the  question :  "  How  is  it 
that  the  United  States  can  afford  to  pay  half  a  dollar  in  wages  where  we 
pay  a  shilling,  and  yet  compete  with  us  in  the  markets  of  the  world  ? " 
The  second  commission  was  to  look  for  the  deeper,  educational  causes  of 
our  prosperity.  The  task  entrusted  to  this  educational  commission  was 
to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  schools  of  the  United  States  were  to  be 
credited  with  the  development  of  the  national  character  and  our  remark- 
able progress  in  industry  and  commerce. 

The  character  and  plans  of  Mr.  Mosely' s  Educational  Commission, 
together  with  observations  made  by  several  of  the  members,  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  January  issue  of  The  Forum.  I  have  now  before  me  the 
printed  reports,  joint  and  individual,  of  all  the  commissioners.  A  very 
interesting  preface  by  Mr.  Mosely  accompanies  the  collection,  which 
forms  a  book  of  four  hundred  pages.  The  chief  value  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  United  Kingdom  must  not,  of  course,  be  looked  for  in  the 
statements  embodied  in  these  reports.  The  forty  to  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars the  enterprise  must  have  cost  Mr.  Mosely  would  make  the  average 
cost  per  printed  page  more  than  one  hundred  dollars.     There  is  not  one 
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report  which  is  worth  so  much  a  page.  But  each  of  the  commissioners 
is  a  man  of  weighty  influence  in  Great  Britain.  The  new  experiences 
gathered  and  new  convictions  formed  by  them  on  their  visits  to  our 
educational  institutions  will  become  sources  of  effective  arguments  and 
endeavors  in  British  school-reform  movements.  Here  the  real  measure 
of  Mr.  Mosely's  investment  must  be  looked  for.  Nevertheless,  the  re- 
ports themselves  form  an  exceedingly  valuable  contribution  to  the  criti- 
cal study  of  the  efficiency  of  public  education  in  the  United  States  and 
of  the  well-springs  of  our  envied  prosperity. 

The  Commission  is,  to  a  man,  very  emphatic  in  its  praises  of  the 
intense  honesty  of  our  national  belief  in  universal  education  free  to  all 
the  people.  The  growing  importance  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world's  affairs  may  be  regarded  as  a  fruit  of  the  practical  phases  of  this 
belief.  The  joint  report  asserts  that  "although,  in  the  past,  the  belief  in 
education  has  been  the  effect  rather  than  the  cause  of  American  pros- 
perity, during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  education  has  had  a  power- 
ful and  far-reaching  influence;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  the 
future  it  will  become  more  and  more  the  cause  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial progress  and  of  national  well-being." 

This  is  a  cautious  enough  statement.  It  bears  the  mark  of  the  Irish 
Jesuit  member  of  the  Commission,  the  Rev.  Prof.  Finlay,  who  asserts 
that  "the  schools  have  not  made  the  people  what  they  are,  but  the 
people,  being  what  they  are,  have  made  the  schools."  At  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Finlay  states  that  the  unskilled  laborer  of  America  is  supplied 
from  abroad,  since  no  boy  or  girl  in  the  schools  looks  forward  to  "dig- 
ging and  delving  as  a  means  of  livelihood."  The  education  supplied  in 
the  schools  prepares  the  boys  for  more  remunerative  pursuits  requiring 
brains  and  initiative.  The  daughters  of  the  poorer  parents,  Mr.  Finlay 
found,  enter  upon  office  work  or  go  into  the  skilled  trades  after  they 
leave  school.  He  said  it  was  "noticeable  in  the  case  of  all  these  girl 
artisans  that  they  brought  with  them  to  then-  duties  those  habits  of 
cleanliness,  neatness,  and  order  in  their  persons  and  their  work,  which 
it  is  a  chief  aim  of  the  American  school  to  inculcate  and  to  form."  Mr. 
Finlay  expresses  unbounded  admiration  also  at  the  success  of  the  com- 
mon schools  in  training  to  English  forms  of  speech  the  children  of  the 
immense  number  of  foreign  immigrants,  and  in  imbuing  them  with 
sentiments  of  American  patriotism.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  schools  have 
contributed  largely  to  the  making  of  the  people  what  they  are.  Mr. 
Finlay  certainly  supplies  abundant  testimony  to  establish  the  claim. 

The  most  satisfactory  statement  contained  in  the  Mosely  reports 
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concerning  the  attitude  of  the  American  people  toward  the  common 
schools  would  seem  to  be  that  by  Mr.  Jephson,  a  member  of  the  late 
London  school  board.  There  is  also  shown  an  unusual  comprehension 
of  the  character  and  scope  of  the  people's  educational  efforts.  Again 
and  again  Mr.  Jephson  expresses  his  astonishment  at  "the  universal 
desire  for  education  and  the  best  kind  of  education  evinced  by  all 
classes  of  the  community."  The  difference  between  the  enthusiasm  for 
education  found  here  and  the  kind  of  public  opinion  on  schools  prevail- 
ing in  England  has  obviously  impressed  him  very  deeply.  He  found 
that  here  parents  are,  far  more  than  in  England,  inclined  to  deny  them- 
selves the  small  immediate  wages  of  their  boys  and  girls  "in  order  that 
the  brighter  children  may  be  fitted  for  higher  and  higher  positions  when 
they  enter  the  world  of  business,  trade,  and  commerce."  In  Great 
Britain  the  bright  minds  among  the  poorer  classes  are  largely  lost  to  the 
nation  for  want  of  accessible  opportunities  of  systematic  development. 
Mr.  Jephson,  in  laying  stress  upon  this  fact,  has  come  nearer  than  any 
foreign  visitor  before  him  to  a  right  interpretation  of  the  fundamental 
difference  between  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  common  schools  of  the  United  States. 

But  although  Mr.  Jephson  has  hit  not  far  from  the  mark,  he,  too, 
has  missed  the  thought  in  the  centre  of  public  educational  endeavor  in 
the  United  States.  The  common  school  is  unique  among  the  world's 
agencies  of  civilization.  It  is,  above  everything,  the  most  tangible 
expression  of  the  honesty  and  intensity  of  our  national  belief  in  the 
universal  education  of  all  the  people.  The  individual  schools  reveal 
more  than  anything  else  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  solicitude  of  the 
several  communities  for  the  educational  welfare  of  their  children.  A 
school  cannot  long  remain  below  the  standard  of  efficiency  which  the 
community  supporting  it  has  agreed  upon  as  a  minimum.  Nor  will  a 
school  be  able  to  rise  much  beyond  a  point  at  which  it  can  sustain  itself 
by  public  opinion.  In  judging  the  character  of  individual  schools  in 
the  United  States,  this  condition  must  be  borne  in  mind.  From  this 
point  all  criticism  must  proceed  and  to  this  it  must  return. 

The  coloring  given  to  individual  schools  by  purely  local  character- 
istics and  aspirations  has  not  been  able  to  obscure,  to  the  seeing  eye, 
the  underlying  greater  national  thought.  All  the  schools  are,  in  vary- 
ing degrees  of  intensity  and  intelligence,  local  expressions  of  the  one 
unifying  ideal  of  universal  education.  In  their  development,  they  are 
becoming  more  and  more  the  principal  culture  forces  for  expanding  the 
social  and  industrial  usefulness  of  every  individual  unit  of  our  democ- 
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racy  to  its  liighest  possible  degree.  The  philosophical  idea  of  the 
foundation  of  these  schools,  then,  furnishes  the  key  to  whatever  our 
national  life  reveals  of  educational  enthusiasm  and  preeminence  in  in- 
dustry and  commerce. 

The  United  States  is  a  land  of  practical  attitude  and  action  rather 
than  of  theorization.  American  philosophy  is  not  yet  reduced  to  a 
logical  system.  But  to  the  discerning  mind  it  is  visibly  incarnated  in 
forms  of  life,  in  institutions,  and  the  historic  trend  of  popular  move- 
ments. The  common  school  is  such  an  incarnation.  It  is  probably  the 
purest  embodiment  of  American  aspirations.  The  logical  development 
of  the  realization  reveals  the  irresistible  force  behind  the  institution. 

The  common  school  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  especially  in  the  East. 
Out  West  its  vigorous  development  is  revealing  more  closely  its  trend 
in  practical  phases.  But  East  and  West  and  North  and  South,  every- 
where the  national  hopes  incorporated  in  it  are  making  themselves  felt 
with  steadily  growing  intensity. 

Again  and  again  the  Mosely  reports  speak  of  the  pride  American 
communities  take  in  their  schools.  Mr.  Jephsou  found  that  "  the  push- 
ing people  out  West,  even  amid  all  their  immediate  wants  and  the 
stress  and  strain  of  getting  a  living  in  new  and  unsettled  lands,"  did 
not  forget  to  provide  good  schools.  Some  of  the  best  schools  visited  by 
the  Mosely  Commission  were  in  the  West.  Oklahoma  is  singled  out 
for  a  special  word  of  praise  as  "an  object  lesson  in  American  ways,"  be- 
cause, notwithstanding  the  rush  and  bustle  of  settling  a  new  territory, 
the  schools  had  received  careful  consideration : 

Some  of  the  roads  may  be  unpaved,  some  of  the  streets  not  in  very  first-rate 
order,  but  the  schools  are  there,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  primary  school,  high 
school,  and  university  is  there,  all  free  to  the  children  of  this  new  community. 

Mr.  Anderton  says  he  was  specially  struck  with  the  discovery  that 
"the  people  as  a  whole  believe  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  good, 
sound,  general  education  as  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  building 
up  of  a  successful  state."  To  this  belief  he  ascribes  the  popular  willing- 
ness to  contribute  without  stint  to  the  building  and  equipment  of  the 
common  school. 

Almost  every  one  of  the  commissioners  suggests  that  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom  are  not  generally  interested  in  education.  Prof. 
Armstrong  says  it  in  so  many  words :  "  Whereas  in  Great  Britain  we 
have  no  general  belief  in  education,  in  America  the  common-school  sys- 
tem is  universally  held  in  high  esteem  and  its  influence  is  very  great." 
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There,  we  are  told  in  another  place,  the  habit  is  to  grumble  at  the  out- 
lay, the  erection,  and  the  care  board  schools  involve,  while  the  Ameri- 
can takes  pride  in  his  school  buildings. 

Various  guesses  are  advanced  to  account  for  the  difference  in  the 
popular  attitude  toward  taxation  for  school  purposes.  But  here  again 
the  real  reason  is  not  clearly  stated.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
United  Kingdom  has  no  common  schools.  Public  schools  there  are, 
but  they  are  schools /o?' the  people,  not  0/ the  people.  The  "masses" 
have  special  schools  provided  for  them.  A  charitable  attitude  has  es- 
tablished these  schools;  tutelary  care  maintains  them.  The  purpose  is 
negative  rather  than  constructive.  The  country  must  be  protected  from 
ignorance.  Illiteracy  is  considered  an  evil  and  must  be  stamped  out. 
Crime  and  vice  must  be  suppressed.  The  children  of  the  masses  must 
be  taught  to  become  self-supporting  lest  they  be  poor  and  steal.  The 
tax-supported  elementary  schools,  like  the  prisons,  are  supported  by 
Great  Britain  chiefly  as  agencies  for  self -protection. 

With  us,  in  the  United  States,  the  common  schools  are  looked  upon 
by  the  people  as  the  most  profitable  investment  of  their  taxes.  The 
father  who  sends  his  child  to  school  is  not  made  to  feel  that  the  state  is 
very  kind  to  him  in  supplying  educational  opportunities.  On  the  con- 
trary the  people,  and  that  means  Americans  without  class  distinction, 
have  learned  to  recognize  that  the  state's  resources  are  developed  by 
education,  and  that  every  educated  individual  is  an  important  addition 
to  the  wealth  of  the  state.  The  schools  are  given  scope  to  develop  the 
capacities  of  the  individual  pupils  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  The 
better  educated  a  man,  the  greater  service  he  will  render  the  state. 
This  is  the  American  creed.  Accordingly,  a  father  who  sends  a  child 
to  school  is  contributing  to  the  wealth  of  the  state.  He  who  has  no 
child  to  send  has  learned  to  pay  his  share  of  the  school  taxes  without 
grumbling,  and  without  any  particular  feeling  of  being  virtuous  in  doing 
so.  In  sooth,  the  people  are  awaking  to  the  notion  that  he  ought  really 
to  be  taxed  more  heavily,  not  having  a  child  to  present  to  the  state. 

It  is  because  of  this  popular  belief  in  education  as  a  wise  investment 
that  the  Mosely  commissioners  observed  in  America  "a  universal  belief 
in  the  value  of  education  and  a  universal  zeal  in  promoting  it."  Prof. 
Finlay  cannot  conceal  his  astonishment  at  the  rate-payers  "who  seem 
to  be  satisfied  that  they  are  receiving  value  for  the  money."  As  much 
as  six-thirteenths  of  the  taxes  was  found  to  be  appropriated  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  "The  expenditure  of  money  on  education,"  Prof.  Fin- 
lay  thinks,  "is  generous  to  the  verge  of  extravagance." 
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The  question  whether  the  people  are  obtaining  full  value  for  their 
money  is  variously  answered  by  the  Mosely  commissioners.  On  the 
whole,  they  are  satisfied  that  the  schools  are  doing  well.  But  there  are 
scattered  through  the  reports  a  number  of  criticisms,  some  of  which  are 
well  worth  heeding. 

One  opinion  in  which  nearly  all  the  commissioners  seem  to  agree  is 
that  among  the  teachers  there  are  too  few  men  for  the  good  of  the 
schools.  In  the  joint  report  they  say  that  they  have  been  led  "to  view 
somewhat  with  alarm  the  growing  preponderance  of  women  teachers." 
Mr.  Mosely,  while  expressing  himself  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  em- 
ployment of  female  teachers  for  both  boys  and  girls  up  to  the  age  of, 
say,  twelve  years,  believes  that  beyond  this  point  the  pupils  should  be 
turned  over  to  men.  Here,  he  declares,  American  education  is  sadly 
in  need  of  some  overhauling : 

"tNot  only  did  I  find  comparatively  few  men  engaged  in  teaching,  but  also  few 
preparing  to  become  teachers;  and  upon  further  investigation  I  discovered  the  rea- 
son to  lie  in  the  smallness  of  the  remuneration,  which  is  insufiicient  to  attract  a  good 
class  of  men.  This  I  think  a  serious  defect,  and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  higher 
salaries  should  be  paid  to  teachers  of  both  sexes,  but  especially  to  men,  in  order  to 
make  it  worth  their  while  to  take  up  the  profession  not  merely  as  a  duty,  but  as  a 
remunerative  occupation. 

Prof.  Armstrong  ascribes  the  "distinctly  low  average  of  attainment 
in  the  American  high  schools,"  with  which  the  commissioners  were 
struck,  to  the  "prevalence  of  mixed  schools  and  the  preponderance  of 
women  teachers."  As  a  result,  he  finds  "a  strange  and  indefinable 
feminine  air  coming  over  the  men."  Mr.  Anderton  believes  the  female 
teachers  to  be  a  great  power  for  good,  but  thinks  it  might  be  better,  as 
far  at  least  as  the  older  boys  are  concerned,  to  offer  inducements  that 
will  attract  more  men  to  the  teaching  profession. 

Theoretically  these  opinions  have  everything  in  their  favor.  Prac- 
tically the  question  is  still  an  open  one,  with  a  considerable  advantage 
in  favor  of  female  teachers.  Up  to  the  age  of  twelve,  both  boys  and 
girls  are  by  common  consent  best  taught  by  women.  Prof.  Eh;^s  has 
some  words  on  this  point.  Incidentally  they  may  furnish  a  clew  also 
to  the  peculiar  character  which  the  preponderance  of  female  teachers 
has  given  to  the  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil  in  the  United 
States.  With  the  younger  children.  Prof.  Ehys  says,  he  found  the  in- 
timacy between  teacher  and  taught  decidedly  facilitated  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  teacher  is  usually  a  woman,  "  whose  better  understanding 
of  infant  life  and  readier  sympathy  with  its  troubles  tend  to  render  the 
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I'olation  between  them  closer  and  friendlier  than  where  the  teacher  be- 
longs to  the  other  sex." 

The  attitude  revealed  in  the  "joint  report "  concerning  women  teach- 
ers is  fm-ther  modiiied  by  the  fact  that  Prof.  Ayrton  and  Mr.  Barclay  do 
not  agree  with  it.  As  these  two  commissioners  occupy  themselves  more 
particularly  with  technical  education  in  directions  in  which  the  United 
States  unquestionably  excels,  their  judgment  carries  with  it  considerable 
weight.  It  was  Mr.  Mosely's  admiration  for  American  engineers  that 
eventually  led  to  the  organization  of  his  two  investigating  commissions. 
Mr.  Blair,  nominated  by  the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Education,  regards  the  subject  as  an  open  question.  Prof.  Ayrton, 
past  president  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  goes  on  record 
with  a  dissent  from  the  conclusion  of  the  majority.  He  finds  that  the 
American  student  is  usually  not  as  scholarly  or  as  well  read  as  the 
English  student  of  the  same  age,  but  "he  has  his  knowledge  in  a  better 
form  to  apply."  The  British  system.  Prof.  Ayrton  holds,  turns  out  "a 
man  full  of  knowledge  and  principles,  while  the  American  product  is  a 
business  man  with  a  scientific  training."  This  characteristic  of  rapid 
application  —  sometimes  recklessly  so  —  to  practical  ends  is  unquestion- 
ably a  feminine  trait.  Admiration  for  American  boldness  and  success 
in  "  the  application  of  science  to  industry,  which  has  brought  about  the 
commercial  invasion  of  the  world,"  may,  therefore,  well  supply  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  conditions  as  they  are,  with  woman  teachers  largely 
in  preponderance  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  high  school. 

The  Mosely  commissioners  are  unanimous  in  the  declaration  that 
"the  remuneration  of  teachers  is  by  no  means  always  placed  on  a  satis- 
factory basis."  Here  they  have  struck  a  really  weak  spot  in  American 
school  systems.  Educational  liberality  runs  too  much  to  buildings  and 
equipment.  Low  pay  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  gradual  elimination 
of  lirst-class  men  from  actual  teaching.  Principal  Eeichel  suggests  as 
much  when  he  states  that  the  prevailing  salaries  may  secure  "first-class 
women,  but  only  third-rate  men,"  as  business  employments  offer  far 
better  inducements  to  capable  workers.  Even  for  women,  with  ever- 
growing opportunities  outside  of  the  school  field,  the  salaries  are  far  from 
satisfactory.  The  injustice  of  this  condition  is  at  last  beginning  to  im- 
press itself  upon  the  public  conscience.  Palatial  buildings  and  lavish 
equipment  make  more  of  a  show  as  monuments  of  civic  pride  in  the 
schools  than  carefully  chosen  and  well-paid  teachers.  Display,  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  politician,  has  been  too  much  the  first  consideration. 
The  time  is  arriving  when  solid  efficiency  in  the  work  done  by  the 
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teachers,  as  revealed  in  the  results  achieved,  will  have  preponderance 
over  all  else.  Then  the  pay  of  teachers  will  no  longer  be  a  subject  of 
complaint. 

Several  of  the  commissioners  seem  to  have  been  converted  to  co- 
education in  the  high-schools  by  their  observations  in  the  United  States, 
or  have  as  a  result  of  their  visit  reiterated  former  preferences  for  the 
system.  Prof.  Armstrong  is  almost  the  only  member  who  is  opposed  to 
it.  And  he  is,  to  judge  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  report,  a  man  of 
strong  likes  and  dislikes,  with  pronounced  notions.  Perhaps  his  having 
talked  to  teachers  upon  educational  topics  may  have  given  him  an  un- 
due faith  in  the  finality  of  his  views.  He  believes  that  coeducation, 
excepting  for  the  earlier  years  of  school  life,  is  "bad  in  itself."  Over 
against  this  snap  judgment  stands  the  careful  analysis  of  the  pros  and 
contras  made  by  Dr.  Gray,  who  says  that  the  evidence  of  his  observation 
has  convinced  him  that  "  the  camaraderie  between  the  sexes  by  the  sys- 
tem of  coeducation  is,  on  the  whole,  vastly  beneficial  to  the  American 
boy  and  girl  alike."  The  ever- witty  Prof.  RhJ's  remarks  that,  on  the 
whole,  he  is  "  inclined  to  regard  coeducation  as  offering  young  men  and 
young  women  useful  opportunities  of  sounding  one  another's  character 
and  temper."  The  "comparatively  few  premature  engagements  to  which 
it  may  lead  are,"  he  imagines,  "far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
number  of  unwise  marriages  which  it  prevents." 

The  discipline  in  the  common  schools  Dr.  Gray  calls  "essentially 
a  compromise."  That  is  the  right  name  for  it.  It  depends,  he  finds, 
"  almost  entirely  on  the  interest  exerted  by  the  teacher  and  the  teach- 
ing." Prof.  Armstrong,  seeing  in  this  condition  another  argument  for 
his  preference  for  male  teachers,  asserts  that  the  system  "  imposes  a  fear- 
ful strain  upon  the  teachers,  especially  as  they  are  mostly  women." 
Herbart  and  all  the  great  leaders  in  education  since  his  day  have 
pleaded  for  just  such  an  atmosphere  in  school  work,  with  interest  as  the 
ruling  principle.  There  is  no  doubt  that  interesting  teaching  makes 
heavier  demands  upon  the  energies  of  both  teacher  and  pupils  than  dull 
grind.  For  this  very  reason,  enlightened  public  opinion  favors  the 
shortening  of  the  school  day,  the  increase  of  vacations,  and  better  pay 
for  teachers. 

The  bureaucratic  tendencies  in  the  New  York  City  school  system 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  visitors.  One  commissioner,  remarking 
upon  the  marvellous  length  to  which  organizing  is  carried,  suggests  that 
there  is  danger  lest  too  much  stress  be  laid  on  the  machine  to  the  detri- 
ment of  more  human  considerations.     Mr.  Coward,  the  president  of  the 
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English  National  Union  of  Teachers,  tells  how  organization  in  detail  is 
reduced  to  a  fine  art,  and  says  that  the  schools  of  New  York  City  are, 
at  least,  "not  burdened  witli  too  little  system  in  their  management." 

Mr.  Mosely  declares  that  we  neglect  musical  talent  among  the  school 
children.  He  has  nowhere  found  instrumental  music  made  a  part  of 
the  regular  programme  of  instruction,  and  "in  the  few  cases  where  vocal 
music  was  included  it  was  but  poorly  taught."  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  France,  particularly  the  last-named,  may  well  serve  as  models,  as 
to  how  to  discover  and  develop  latent  musical  talent.  We  have  been 
exceedingly  indifferent  in  this  important  matter.  But  when  we  con- 
sider that,  not  so  very  long  since,  the  Puritan  fathers  regarded  musical 
instruments  as  squeaking  abominations  invented  by  the  evil  one,  we 
need  not  be  altogether  discouraged  at  our  lack  of  agencies  for  the  pro- 
motion of  a  imiversal  taste  for  good  music. 

In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of  Mr.  Kowley's  opinion  concern- 
ing music  and  the  other  fine  arts  in  America.  Mr.  Eowley  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Manchester  School  of  Art,  and  his  special  interest  crops  out 
very  prominently  in  his  report.  He  says  that  he  is  "  inclined,  or  rather 
forced,  to  believe,  with  all  the  best  feeling  possible,  that  the  plantation 
melodies  of  the  colored  people  are  the  finest  and  most  original  art  prod- 
uct "  which  our  great  continent  has  to  show  so  far,  and  that  "  there  is 
little  else  that  is  original,  truly  of  the  soil,  to  the  manner  born."  The 
efforts  of  American  artists  in  sculpture  and  painting,  Mr.  Eowley  finds, 
"with  few  notable  exceptions,"  lacking  in  original  power.  His  opin- 
ion, after  twenty-five  years'  study  of  the  question,  is  that  "the  prevail- 
ing French  influence  has  not  been  salutary."     He  adds  this  comment: 

French  genius  and  American  genius  are  surely  anti-racial,  and  all  true  art,  great 
or  small,  must  grow  out  of  its  own  soil  or  the  result  is  artificial,  not  genuine.  No 
sane  person  would  dream,  for  example,  of  teaching  an  Anglo-Saxon  art  craftsman 
Japanese  methods,  or  of  imposing  our  methods  of  teaching  on  such  distinguished 
Orientals  as  this  greatly  gifted  people.  Pending  the  rise  of  a  school  of  their  own, 
all  true  Americans  will  find  English  influences  better  for  them  than  French  —  they 
are  more  in  the  line  of  their  own  thought  and  feeling,  just  as  our  literature  is,  and 
must  be.  The  fascination  of  studying  and  living  in  Paris,  so  obvious  in  American 
production,  has  had  the  one  result  of  producing  work  which  is  imitative  in  sculp- 
ture, painting,  and  the  domestic  and  decorative  crafts. 

Mr.  Eowley  says  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  pottery, 
glass,  textiles,  or  even  printed  books,  which  he  ought  to  take  home  with 
him  as  American  "attainments  for  students  to  see  and  learn  from." 

For  one  other  word  of  friendly  criticism  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Kathbone,  of  Liverpool.     He  expresses  keen  disappointment  at  finding 
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that  "despite  the  completeness  of  the  buildings  and  equipment  in  every 
other  particular,  there  is  in  nearly  every  instance  a  lamentable  want  of 
playground  accommodation."  Here  the  United  States  has  much  to 
learn  of  Europe.  The  prohibitive  price  of  land  in  the  larger  cities  offers 
no  excuse,  for  land  was  not  always  so  high.  Even  in  the  younger 
States  of  the  West,  Mr.  Rathbone  points  out,  hardly  anything  is  being 
done  to  supply  school  playgrounds.  Public  opinion  is  not  yet  fully 
awake  to  "  the  opportunities  for  educational  work  which  the  playgrounds 
and  playing  fields  afford."  Physical  culture  will  not  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. Here  is  a  real  want  which  public-spirited  endeavor  should 
seek  to  fill.  In  New  York  City  the  matter  is  receiving  serious  atten- 
tion, and,  in  spite  of  the  large  financial  sacrifices  involved,  the  progress 
of  the  movement  is  most  encouraging. 

Of  opinions  concerning  the  finished  product  of  the  American  com- 
mon school,  the  Mosely  reports  contain  but  very  little.  There  are  re- 
corded, however,  two  significant  observations,  one  by  Mr.  Rathbone, 
barrister-at-law  in  Liverpool,  and  one  by  Dr.  Barclay,  late  president  of 
the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  former  writes  that,  after  exten- 
sive inquiries,  he  finds  English  and  American  business  men  who  have 
offices  or  works  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  "nearly  all  agreed  that  as 
a  general  rule  the  American  boy  on  leaving  school,  even  if  he  does  not 
know  more,  which  he  often  does,  is  more  intelligent,  resourceful,  adapt- 
able, harder  working,  and  more  anxious  to  continue  to  improve  his  edu- 
cation, than  is  the  English  boy  of  a  corresponding  age."  Dr.  Barclay, 
a  scholarly,  broad-minded,  and  keen-eyed  judge  of  men  and  affairs, 
relates  how,  on  getting  closer  to  Americans,  one  finds  that  "in  spite  of 
all  their  apparent  superficiality,  their  schools  are  turning  out  more 
active,  business-like,  hard-working,  enterprising  young  men  than  either 
the  English  or  the  German  schools  —  young  men  with  greater  ambition 
and  self-reliance,  and  a  greater  capacity  for  development,  equally  cour- 
ageous in  work,  and  more  sober  in  their  lives,  with  a  higher  sense  of 
industrial  integrity,  an  all-round  greater  pleasure  in  effort,  and  better 
humor  in  adversity." 

Dr.  Barclay  believes  that  this  "higher  social  tone  in  America"  is 
one  important  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States.  His  report 
is  an  exceedingly  interesting  one.  Although  it  occupies  itself  less  than 
the  others  with  the  actual  work  of  the  schools,  it  is  replete  with 
thoughtful  comments  on  American  character  and  ways  of  doing  things. 
Dr.  Barclay  finds  that  one  great  object  of  American  policy  is  "adapta- 
bility," the  want  of  which  in  Great  Britain  he  regards  as  one  of  the 
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causes  of  the  pauperism  existing  there.  He  points  with  highest  com- 
mendation to  the  American  attitude,  which  insists  that  whoever  asks 
for  help  shall  also  help  himself.  This  rule,  he  avers,  is  directly  aimed 
at  "pauperism  and  the  maudlin  public  charity  which  engenders  it." 

Being  a  business  man.  Dr.  Barclay  has  the  highest  respect  for  "the 
handy  man  and  handy  woman  who  can  turn  themselves  to  anything," 
and  are  constantly  striving  to  improve  their  condition.  That  education 
must  benefit  by  the  attitude  of  a  people  composed  of  such  men  and 
women  is  self-evident.     Mr.  Rathbone  expresses  the  effect  thus : 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  American  people,  as  a  whole,  do  not  consider  their 
education  at  an  end  when  they  leave  sctiool  or  the  university,  but  realize  that  they 
must  go  on  learning  all  their  lives ;  or  to  put  the  point  in  another  way,  the  Ameri- 
can does  not  regard  the  period  he  spends  at  school  or  university  as  something  sepa- 
rate from  the  rest  of  his  life,  but  as  part  of  his  life.  The  English  boy,  on  the  other 
hand,  too  often  thinks  that  he  is  only  beginning  his  life  when  he  leaves  school,  the 
time  spent  at  school  is  something  that  has  to  be  gone  through,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
over  and  he  has  completed  his  education,  the  better. 

The  passion  for  self-improvement  in  its  various  aspects  which  char- 
acterizes the  American  people  has  given  rise  to  many  new  educational 
agencies  carried  on  at  public  expense  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  com- 
mon school;  among  them  free  evening  and  vacation  schools,  parents' 
meetings,  art  exhibits,  concerts,  and  popular  lectures.  Each  one  comes 
in  for  a  word  of  praise  by  one  commissioner  or  another.  Mr.  Eathbone 
is  much  impressed  with  the  general  support  given  to  these  various  en- 
deavors in  school  extension.  "The  attendance,"  he  exclaims,  "at  public 
lectures,  evening  classes,  summer  courses  at  universities,  and  other  simi- 
lar educational  institutions,  is  enormous."  Mr.  Jephson  singles  out  for 
special  commendation  the  popular  lecture  course  conducted  in  New  York. 
"These  lectures,"  he  found,  "are  attended  by  thousands,  and  form  one  of 
the  best  educational  efforts  of  the  public-spirited  board  of  education." 

These  popular  lectures  are  worthy  of  every  good  word  that  has  been 
said  in  their  behalf.  The  people  of  New  York  City  firmly  believe  in 
their  value,  and  thus  far  have  frustrated  every  penny- wise  official  at- 
tempt at  the  curtailment  of  their  support.  Under  the  wise  leadership 
and  unswerving  devotion  of  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  the  lectures  have 
been  organized  into  a  system  of  adult  education  which  may  well  serve 
as  a  pattern  to  the  other  cities  of  the  world.  Incidentally,  his  success 
furnishes  another  evidence  of  the  won'derful  power  which  one  man's 
unselfish  persistency  in  a  noble  endeavor  may  acquire  in  a  democratic 
republic  which  thoroughly  believes  in  education. 

OssiAN  H.  Lang. 


WHY   OUE   IMPKOVED  EDUCATIONAL   MACHINERY  FAILS 
TO  YIELD    A   BETTER   PRODUCT. 

During  the  course  of  the  present  series  of  articles  on  educational 
results,  the  initial  paper  of  which  appeared  in  the  issue  for  July-Sep- 
tember, 1902,  there  have  come  to  my  notice  numerous  comments  in- 
dorsing my  belief  that  the  line  of  research  that  I  have  been  following 
must  eventually  lead  to  a  very  much  more  definite  conception  than  we 
have  heretofore  had  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  educational  product 
which  the  citizens  have  a  right  to  demand  in  return  for  the  vast  sums 
of  money  annually  expended  in  support  of  the  public  schools.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  have  also  come  to  my  notice  many  comments  to 
the  effect  that  a  study  of  educational  results,  however  scientifically  and 
exhaustively  it  may  be  pursued,  is  incapable  of  leading  to  conclusions 
of  any  intrinsic  or  permanent  value,  not  because  it  is  impossible  to  ob- 
tain reliable  data,  but  because  tangible  results  at  their  best  are  not  of 
any  material  importance.  The  latter  argument  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  education  which  a  child  receives  in  school  is 
not  represented  by  the  actual  amount  of  knowledge  and  skill  that  he 
may  happen  to  possess,  or  by  the  degree  of  intelligence  and  efficiency 
that  he  may  manifest,  at  any  time  during  his  school  course,  but  by  the 
extent  to  which  his  faculties  are  developed  and  desirable  habits  are 
formed  through  the  act  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  skill. 

Such  criticism  means,  in  substance,  that  tests  applied  to  school  chil- 
dren are  tests  of  their  mastery  of  subjects,  and,  therefore,  of  the  super- 
ficial and  temporary  phases  of  education,  while  whatever  is  of  permanent 
value  lies  not  only  beyond  the  subjects  themselves,  but  even  far  beyond 
the  school  period,  and,  therefore,  beyond  the  reach  of  school  tests,  and 
does  not  become  manifest  until  the  child  plays  his  part  as  an  indepen- 
dent citizen.  And  to  this  may  be  added  the  assertion  that  by  the  time 
the  child  has  reached  maturity,  the  influence  that  was  exerted  upon  him 
by  his  particular  school  will  have  become  blended  with  so  many  other 
influences  that  it  can  no  longer  be  definitely  traced. 

If  those  who  stand  for  this  view  are  right,  if  it  is  true  that  it  lies 
beyond  the  power  of  human  ingenuity  to  devise  any  positive  means  of 
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demonstrating  whetlier  any  one  teacher  or  hcIkjoI  or  system  of  schools  is 
stronger  or  weaker  than  any  other,  and,  therefore,  whether  any  more  is 
done  for  the  genuine  education  of  the  child  in  a  community  that  con- 
ducts an  elaborate  and  expensive  system  of  scliools  than  is  done  for  his 
genuine  education  in  a  community  where  the  school  system  is  crud(i 
and  primitive,  then  it  is  evident  that  all  responsibility  for  the  education 
of  the  child  must  end  with  the  appropriation  of  funds,  and  that  tlie  de- 
gree of  educational  responsibility  manifested  by  the  citizens  of  any  com- 
munity must  be  measured  entirely  by  the  amount  of  money  they  are 
willing  to  spend  in  support  of  their  schools. 

Now,  if  I  should  ask  a  layman  of  ordinary  intelligence  whether  he 
was  willing  to  subscribe  to  such  a  doctrine,  he  would  be  likely  to  ask  me 
in  return  why  I  had  suspected  him  of  being  devoid  of  common  sense. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  upon  this  very  doctrine,  the  doctrine  which  exalts 
the  machinery  and  ignores  the  product,  that  our  modern  school  system 
has  been  developed;  and  the  failure  of  our  improved  educational 
machinery  to  yield  a  better  product  may  be  full}"  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  no  one  has  been  burdened  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  an 
increased  cost  in  the  machinery  shall  be  followed  by  an  equivalent  rise 
in  the  value  of  the  product.  And  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
(1)  to  point  out,  step  by  step,  in  what  particulars  we  have  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  our  ever-increasing  opportunities  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional product;  and  (2)  to  show  that  the  doctrine  which  bids  us  to  im- 
prove the  machinery,  but  to  beware  of  testing  the  product,  is  based  on  a 
course  of  reasoning  devoid  of  the  element  of  common  sense. 

That  we  have  really  been  developing  the  educational  machinery 
without  looking  to  the  evolution  of  the  product  is  evident  from  the  well- 
known  fact  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  tell  from  any  existing 
data  whether  or  not  the  educational  product  turned  out  by  our  present 
machinery  is  superior,  equal,  or  inferior  to  that  turned  out  by  the  much 
more  primitive  machinery  of  the  past.  All  we  know  positively  con- 
cerning the  matter  is  that  tiie  schools  are  now  teaching  a  great  many 
more  subjects  than  they  did  in  the  earlier  days.  But  whether  or  not 
this  is  a  distinct  advantage  is  still  a  mooted  point.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  claimed,  by  a  great  many  sincere  and  intelligent  people,  that  the 
broadening  of  the  curriculum  has  been  positively  disadvantageous,  that 
what  the  children  have  gained  in  breadth  they  have  more  than  lost  in 
depth,  so  that  the  educational  product  of  to-day  has  even  less  intrinsic 
value  than  that  turned  out  when  the  machinery  was  much  more  primi- 
tive.    But  opposed  to  this  argument  is  the  claim,  coming  for  the  most 
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part  from  the  educators  themselves,  that  the  breadth  has  not  been  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  thoroughness,  but  that,  in  spite  of  the  intro- 
duction of  so  many  additional  branches  into  the  curriculum,  even  the 
standard  subjects  are  taught  better  to-day  than  they  were  in  former 
years,  at  least  in  a  spiritual,  if  not  in  a  material,  sense.  In  the  spirit- 
ual sense  means,  of  course,  that  children  who  are  weak  in  addition  may 
have  had  a  better  training  in  addition  than  those  who  add  well;  that 
children  who, spell  badly  may  have  had  a  better  training  in  spelling  than 
those  who  spell  well,  etc.,  which  represents  but  the  logical  conclusion 
of  the  doctrine  that  the  value  of  the  educational  product  cannot  be  de- 
termined by  tests.  All  this  uncertainty  indicates  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  fact  that  we  are  expending  a  fabulous  sum,  say,  $100,000,000 
annuall}^  for  the  use  of  supplementary  appliances  without  any  positive 
knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  those  appliances  are  of  any  value  what- 
ever. 

That  the  reader  may  not  be  inclined  to  look  upon  what  I  have  said 
as  a  plea  for  educational  retrencliment,  I  need  merely  remind  him  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  preceding  article  I  pointed  out  why,  in  my  opinion,  it 
wae  necessary  to  add  still  another  link  to  the  already  elaborate  system 
of  instruction,  a  link  required  to  complete  the  local  circuit  and  render 
the  machinery  effective.  Consequently,  I  cannot  be  accused  of  taking 
the  stand  that  our  educational  systems  have  become  too  expensive. 
What  our  present  uncertainty  proves,  however,  is  that  we  have  been 
carried  along  on  the  crest  of  an  educational  wave,  adding  subject  after 
subject,  supervisor  after  supervisor,  equipment  upon  equipment,  and 
raising  the  requirements  for  the  appointment  of  teachers,  principals,  and 
superintendents,  and  consequently  their  minimum  salaries,  without  ever 
ceasing  to  inquire  whether  we  are  getting  a  quid  pro  quo. 

However  unfortunate  or  unpardonable  may  be  the  circumstance  that 
during  the  past  two  or  three  decades  $1,000,000,000,  perhaps,  has  been 
permitted  in  this  way  to  go  to  seed,  we  may  nevertheless  take  consola- 
tion in  the  fact  that  the  educational  activity  during  this  period  has 
actually  served  tlie  purpose  of  building  machinery  which,  without  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  is  capable  of  turning  out  a  much  more  valuable  prod- 
uct than  our  primitive  machinery  was  capable  of  producing.  And  this 
machinery  is  now  at  our  disposal,  and  can  be  made  to  bear  a  much  bet- 
ter fruit  as  soon  as  we  awaken  to  the  fact  that  success  depends  not  upon 
the  mere  existence  of  a  machine  of  great  capacity,  but  upon  so  manip- 
ulating it  that  its  capacity  for  good  may  be  duly  utilized.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  we  have  beeii  acting  under  the  delusion  that  a  machine 
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fitted  with  modern  appliances  must  necessarily  furnish  a  more  vahiahle 
product  than  a  primitive  one,  it  matters  not  how  it  may  be  handled ; 
while  the  fact  has  been  overlooked  that  a  primitive  machine,  if  kept  in 
good  condition  and  run  at  its  full  capacity,  may  yield  a  more  valuable 
product  than  one  having  a  much  greater  potential  value,  but  whoso 
parts  are  badly  adjusted,  or  which  is  permitted  to  become  clogged 
through  ineflicient  or  negligent  management. 

Let  us  now  review  the  various  steps  in  the  development  of  our  edu- 
cational machinery,  so  that  we  may  clearly  appreciate  how  we  have 
been  led  into  a  position  from  which  we  should  endeavor,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  to  escape. 

Beginning  with  that  important  step,  the  raising  of  the  standard  of 
the  teachers,  I  think  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  a  high-school  gi'aduate  will  make  a  better  teacher  than  one  who 
has  enjoyed  no  systematic  education  beyond  that  received  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  Therefore,  other  things  being  equal,  a  school  equipped 
with  a  corps  of  high-school  graduates  will  undoubtedly  turn  out  a  better 
product  than  a  school  whose  teachers  have  had  but  an  elementary  school 
education.  If,  however,  the  conditions  should  not  be  equal,  if,  for  ex- 
ample, the  high-school  graduates  should  labor  under  the  guidance  of  a 
principal  lacking  in  energy  or  executive  ability,  or  who  was  in  other 
respects  unfit  to  occupy  sucli  a  position,  while  the  elementary  school 
graduates  should  be  working  under  the  guidance  of  a  principal  endowed 
with  energy,  executive  ability,  common  sense,  a  high  appreciation  of  the 
native  capacity  of  children,  and  the  power  to  discriminate  between 
genuine  and  spurious  results,  the  liigh-school  graduates  might  in  due 
course  of  time  so  deteriorate  and  the  elementary  school  graduates  so 
develop  that  the  yield  of  the  latter  might  be  of  considerable  more  value 
than  that  of  the  former. 

Consequently,  while  the  fact  that  a  certain  school  has  high-school 
graduates  for  its  teachers,  and,  moreover,  perhaps,  a  university  graduate 
for  its  principal,  signifies  that  it  ought  to  do  much  better  work  than 
a  school  whose  teachers  had  not  gone  beyond  the  elementary  school,  and 
whose  principal  started  out  in  life  with  little  equipment,  it  does  not 
prove  that  it  does  any  better  work.  In  truth,  the  results  may  be  just 
the  reverse  of  those  which  are  warranted  by  the  conditions.  And  this 
no  doubt  accounts  for  the  sentiment  expressed  by  so  many  intelligent 
persons  of  mature  years  that  they  are  conscious  of  having  themselves 
received  a  mucii  more  thorough  training  in  their  primitive  school,  with 
its  primitive  teachers,  than  their  own  children  are  to-day  receiving  in 
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a  school  whose  teachers  have  enjoyed  a  good  education,  and  which  is 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  appliances.  And  I  can  very  well  ap- 
preciate why  the  schoolmaster  of  half  a  century  ago  who  happened  to 
be  endowed  with  little  beyond  a  goodly  share  of  common  sense  and  a 
keen  appreciation  of  his  responsibilities  should  have  accomplished  more 
than  is  now  accomplished,  with  the  aid  of  the  most  modern  equipment, 
by  a  schoolmaster  who  has  caught  the  equally  modern  spirit  that 
whether  the  pupils  in  his  charge  are  efficient  or  inefficient  is  not  of  any 
material  importance. 

Another  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  educational  machinery  has  been 
the  creation  of  the  supervising  principal,  an  officer  who  does  not  teach 
himself,  but  whose  duties  are  confined  to  those  of  assisting,  advising, 
inspiring,  and  supervising  the  work  of  the  teachers  employed,  as  a  rule, 
in  a  single  building.  That,  in  my  opinion,  the  importance  of  this  officer 
cannot  be  overestimated  is  evident  when  I  say  that  I  believe  him  to 
constitute  the  executive  officer  'par  excellence,  an  opinion  based  on  evi- 
dence pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  primarily  the  teacher,  but 
the  principal,  who  makes  the  school  what  it  is.  However,  while  it  is 
self-evident  that  the  step  from  head  teacher  to  supervising  principal  has 
served  very  much  to  increase  the  fundamental  conditions  of  success,  it 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that  the  greater  capacity  for  good  resulting 
therefrom  does  not  become  an  actuality  unless  due  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  increased  capacity  by  demanding  that  a  school  which  is  furnished 
with  a  supervising  principal  shall  turn  out  a  more  valuable  product  than 
one  which  is  not  so  provided.  And  it  appears  that  when  a  supervising 
principal  performs  his  duties  energetically,  intelligently,  and  efficiently, 
he  is  worth  even  a  great  deal  more  than  his  hire ;  while  if  he  is  lacking 
in  executive  ability  and  in  certain  other  qualities  essential  to  his  office, 
his  influence  for  good  may  not  only  be  nil,  but  the  school  in  his  charge 
may  fall  even  below  the  standard  maintained  in  a  school  not  provided 
with  a  supervising  prmcipal,  but  whose  individual  teachers  feel  a  due 
measure  of  responsibility  for  the  character  of  the  work  performed  by 
their  pupils.  The  sum  and  substance  of  the  matter  is  that  the  installa- 
tion of  this  supplementary  driving-wheel,  increasing  the  cost  of  running 
a  plant  from,  say,  $10,000  to  $12,000  a  year,  or  twenty  per  cent,  has 
proved  a  paying  investment  in  cases  in  which  both  the  wheel  and  the 
adjustment  have  been  true,  but  has  proved  useless  or  worse  than  useless 
in  cases  in  which  the  wheel  or  its  adjustment  or  botli  have  failed  to 
come  up  to  the  specifications,  in  consequence  of  which  it  has  been 
unable  to  drive  or  has  driven  in  the  reverse  direction. 
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The  climax  iu  the  evolution  of  the  educational  machinery  is  repre- 
sented by  the  establishment  of  the  department  of  supervision.  Although 
this  department  has  been  for  many  years  recognized  as  an  essential  fea- 
ture of  the  educational  machinery,  and  in  some  localities  has  become  a 
very  elaborate  aftair,  the  facts  tend  to  prove  that  its  energies  have  been 
for  the  most  part  dissipated,  so  that  its  great  capacity  for  good  has  been 
only  to  a  limited  degree  utilized. 

The  fact  that  supervision  has  been  running  astray  is  certainly  not 
due  to  any  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  its  mission,  which  is  clearly 
that  of  seeing  that  all  the  children  are  receiving  the  education  to  which 
they  are  justly  entitled,  but  must  be  attributed  rather  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  failed  to  take  a  straight  course  toward  that  goal.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  man  of  affairs,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the 
course  that  ought  to  be  pursued  by  the  superintendent,  even  if  there 
should  be  no  assurance  that  his  efforts  would  be  rewarded  by  success. 
The  business  man  would  bear  in  mind,  for  example,  that  the  first  step 
that  would  be  taken  by  a  newly  appointed  executive  head  of  a  corpo- 
ration would  be  to  assign  a  number  of  competent  persons  to  take  stock 
in  each  of  the  establishments  coming  under  his  control,  to  audit  its 
accounts,  to  inquire  into  the  general  condition  of  things,  and,  finally,  to 
issue  a  statement ;  which  means,  of  course,  that  this  official  would  deem 
it  essential  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  existing  conditions 
before  attempting  to  take  any  action  having  the  conduct  and  develop- 
ment of  the  business  in  view.  And  applying  this  same  idea  to  edu- 
cation, he  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  first  logical  step  to  be  taken 
by  a  newly  appointed  superintendent  would  be  to  assign  a  number  of 
competent  persons  (1)  to  test  the  pupils  in  every  class-room,  of  every 
school,  in  every  branch ;  (2)  to  inquire  into  the  general  conditions ;  and 
(3)  to  issue  a  statement  clearly  indicating  the  degree  of  efficiency  mani- 
fested by  the  pupils  in  every  class-room,  in  every  school  as  a  whole, 
and  in  every  branch  of  study,  as  well  as  the  general  conlitions.  And 
following  in  the  lines  of  the  executive  head  of  the  commercial  corpora- 
tion, he  would  expect  the  superintendent  to  order  a  similar  course  to  be 
pursued,  and  a  similar  statement  to  be  issued,  as  frequently  as  he  con- 
sidered it  wise,  but  never  less  than  once  a  year. 

If  such  a  course  should  be  pursued  in  education,  the  basis  would  be 
laid  for  the  development  of  a  system  of  supervision  which  could  con- 
sciously labor  toward  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose.  With  a  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  every  particular,  the  superintendent 
would  know  how  the  supervisory  power  could  be  most  economically 
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expended  —  i.e.,  iu  which  of  the  schools  a  great  deal  of  it  was  needed,  in 
which  of  them  but  little  was  required,  and  which  of  them  were  receiv- 
ing an  ample  suppl}'  from  the  principal,  i.e.,  from  the  supervisory  officer 
in  charge  of  the  building.  And  what  is  true  of  the  work  as  a  whole  is 
equally  true  of  the  individual  subjects,  as  the  general  statement  would 
show  which  of  the  branches  had  been  taught  the  best  and  which  of 
them  the  poorest,  indicating  how  an  equitable  distribution  of  energy 
might  be  brought  about  within  the  buildings  themselves. 

If  we  look  upon  the  superintendent  as  the  executive  head  of  the 
educational  system,  analogous  to  the  executive  head  of  a  business 
concern,  it  is  clear  that  the  creation  of  a  department  of  supervision 
represents  a  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  educational  machinery  whose 
importance,  as  a  piece  of  machinery,  is  so  self-evident  as  to  require  no 
comment.  However,  if  the  executive  head  of  a  school  system  should 
not  consider  it  his  duty  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  achievements  of 
the  individual  schools  and  teachers  to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  know 
which  of  them  were  and  which  of  them  were  not  performing  efficient 
service,  it  is  evident  that  he  would  be  unable  to  tell  to  what  extent  the 
children  v>^ere  receiving  the  education  to  which  they  were  entitled,  and 
therefore  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  in  an  intelligent  and 
efficient  manner.  And  the  fact  is  that,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  very 
small  localities,  the  superintendent  has  never  instituted  a  course  of  pro- 
cedure capable  of  giving  him  the  detailed  information  requii-ed ;  so  that 
even  after  many  years  of  service  he  does  not  know  whether  his  schools 
as  a  whole  are  strong  or  weak,  or  which  of  his  schools  are  rendering 
efficient  or  inefficient  service,  as  a  whole,  or  in  this  or  that  particular. 
And  if  the  superintendent  is  not  supposed  to  know  these  things,  super- 
vision loses  its  raison  d'etre. 

If,  in  view  of  these  facts,  we  look  into  what  supervision  has  actually 
accomplished,  we  find  that,  at  its  poorest,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  has 
done  any  appreciable  good.  In  such  instances,  the  schools  have  simply 
jogged  along  very  much  as  if  there  had  been  no  supervision  whatever; 
and  if  they  have  been  maintained  upon  a  comparatively  uniform  plane, 
that  plane  has  been  a  very  inferior  one.  But  when  we  look  at  super- 
vision in  the  highest  form  in  which  it  has  been  thus  far  known  to  us, 
we  find  that  it  has  paid  even  less  attention  to  the  product  than  the 
poorer  forms  of  supervision ;  that  it  has,  in  fact,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
purposely  avoided  the  examination  of  the  product ;  and  that,  in  place  of 
looking  at  the  product,  it  has  expended  its  energies  primarily  in  further 
efforts  to  improve  the  machinery  by  raising  the  standard  of  the  teach- 
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ers,  acting  upon  the  theory  that  if  the  eye  is  kept  upon  the  education 
of  the  teacher,  the  education  of  the  child  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Thus,  while  the  fundamental  purpose  of  supervision  lies  in  seeing 
that  the  education  of  the  pupil  is  not  neglected,  the  latest  style  of  super- 
vision has  practically  lost  sight  of  the  pupil,  and  has  concentrated  its 
efforts  upon  seeing  that  the  education  of  the  teacher  is  not  neglected. 
And  the  most  advanced  form  of  supervision  manifests  itself  by  de- 
manding greater  theoretical  qualifications  on  the  part  of  those  who  seek 
appointment,  and  by  laboring  toward  the  improvement  of  their  minds 
after  theii'  appointment,  through  conferences,  lectures,  visits  to  class- 
rooms, and,  in  many  instances,  promises  of  promotion  upon  their  ability 
to  pass  certain  specified  examinations  in  general  and  professional  sub- 
jects ;  while  efforts  looking  to  the  discovery  of  what  the  pupils  get  out 
of  all  this  hubbub  are  looked  upon  as  signs  of  mental  depravity. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  the  education  of  the  teacher  does  not  in  any 
way  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  child.  But  I  do  maintain,  as  a  result  of 
my  study  of  the  actual  product  of  the  schools,  that  there  is  no  definite 
relation  between  the  amount  of  general  or  professional  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  teacher,  on  the  one  hand,  and  her  success  as  a  teacher,  on 
the  other.  In  fact,  so  loose  is  the  connection  between  these  two  things 
that  one  who  is  exceptionally  well  up  in  theory  may  be  very  much  of  a 
failure  as  a  class  teacher,  and  a  signal  failure  as  a  supervising  principal, 
whose  efficiency  depends  upon  executive  ability,  common  sense,  and  the 
power  to  see  things  not  with  the  eye  of  a  theorist,  but  just  exactly  as 
they  are.  Consequently,  a  supervisory  system  so  conducted  as  to  dis- 
tribute its  rewards  to  teachers  in  proportion  to  theii-  standing  as  scholars, 
and  failing  to  give  them  any  credit  for  their  ability  to  develop  their 
pupils,  could  not  fail  in  due  course  of  time  to  turn  things  topsy-turvy, 
and  to  render  efficient  workmanship  —  the  end  and  aim  of  it  all  —  an 
incident  or  an  accident  rather  than  a  matter  of  design.  And  that 
things  are  now  as  topsy-turvy  as  they  can  very  well  be,  and  demon- 
strate a  condition  'par  excellence  which  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  super- 
vision to  avoid,  has  been  amply  proved  by  the  fact  brought  tp  light 
through  my  tests,  namely,  that  the  condition  of  different  schools  — 
schools  conducted  on  identical  lines  and  at  an  identical  cost  —  may 
vary  from  a  remarkable  degree  of  excellence  down  to  the  verge  of  posi- 
tive neglect. 

Under  the  circumstances  described,  it  is  evident  that  the  existence 
of  a  certain  number  of  excellent  schools  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
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fluence  of  supervision  at  all,  but  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  a  certain 
number  of  those  who  for  one  reason  or  another  —  accident,  pull,  exami- 
nation, or  what  not  —  have  received  appointments  as  principals  happen 
to  have  been  born  with  that  happy  combination  of  faculties  essential  to 
success  in  a  supervising  principal,  and  not  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  put  in  their  places  by  reason  of  then*  possessing  those  faculties,  or 
by  reason  of  having  developed  them  as  a  matter  of  necessity  while  in 
the  service  of  the  schools.  In  truth,  the  fact  that  these  principals  are 
exceptionally  gifted  may  not  even  be  suspected  by  their  supervising 
officers,  who  are  as  likely  as  not  to  pick  out  as  their  strongest  principals 
some  who  may  know  a  great  deal  more,  but  whose  practical  efficiency  is 
far  inferior.  What  I  have  said  is,  of  course,  not  intended  to  indicate 
that  a  scholar  is  necessarily  a  poor  schoolmaster  or  that  one  who  is  lack- 
ing in  scholarship  is  necessarily  a  good  one.  But  it  does  mean  that  one 
can  get  the  knowledge  without  the  knack,  as  weU  as  the  knack  without 
the  knowledge ;  and  it  is  the  knack  and  not  the  knowledge  which  it  is 
the  purpose  of  supervision  to  develop. 

In  consideration  of  all  this,  it  is  evident  that  if  supervision  has  been 
added  to  the  educational  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the 
education  of  the  teachers,  it  has  done  its  duty  to  the  full,  as  we  cannot 
justly  complain  that  the  education  of  those  appointed  in  recent  years  in 
communities  maintaining  a  well-regulated  school  system  has  been  below 
the  plane  of  reasonable  expectations,  or  that  not  enough  has  been  done 
for  the  education  of  the  teachers  in  the  service.  However,  if  super- 
vision has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  system  are  receiving  such  an  education  as  they  are  entitled 
to  receive,  then  the  amazing  number  of  very  weak  schools  proves  that 
its  capacity  for  good  has  been  as  yet  but  little  utilized,  and  that  a  change 
in  its  course  of  procedure  is  required.  And  the  change  indicated  is  this, 
that  once  a  teacher  has  received  her  appointment  by  reason  of  her  theo- 
retical qualifications,  which  should  naturally  be  pushed  as  far  as  con- 
ditions will  permit,  she  shall  be  made  to  feel  that  her  tenure  of 
office,  her  standing  as  a  teacher,  and  any  further  rewards  to  which  she 
may  be  eligible  shall  be  dependent  not  upon  her  methods  of  teaching, 
not  upon  her  conscientious  attendance  at  meetings,  or  any  other  evi- 
dence of  a  desire  for  self-improvement,  but  solely  upon  her  professional 
success  as  manifested  by  the  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  her  pupils. 

Therefore,  setting  aside  a  certam  degree  of  amiability  in  disposition, 
such  as  will  assure  the  maintenance  of  a  wholesome  atmosphere  in  the 
class-room,  supervision  should  no  longer  be  guided  by  the  principle  that 
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by  keeping  an  63-6  upon  the  teacher  the  education  of  the  child  will  take 
care  of  itself,  but  should  instead  act  upon  the  principle  that  by  concen- 
trating its  attention  upon  the  pupil  the  education  of  the  teacher  will 
take  care  of  itself.  This  means,  of  course,  that  the  teacher  shall  be 
looked  upon  as  an  independent  worker,  responsible  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  certain  definitely  prescribed  minimum  results,  to  be  obtained  in 
a  way  best  suited  to  her  individuality,  and  that  her  rating  and  right  to 
advancement  shall  be  determined  by  the  product  of  her  efibrts,  i.e.,  by 
the  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  her  pupils.  This  does  not  in  any  sense 
mean  that  the  teacher  shall  cease  to  develop;  but  it  means  that  the  de- 
giee  of  her  development  shall  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  the  develop- 
ment of  her  pupils.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  she  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
opportunities  no\V  afforded  to  her  through  the  supervisory  department 
for  suggestion,  assistance,  and  instruction,  if  she  cares  to  avail  herself  of 
them ;  but  it  does  mean  that  the  nature  of  the  self-improvement  that 
she  will  seek  under  those  circumstances  will  have  a  more  direct  bearing 
on  the  needs  of  her  work  than  it  has  heretofore  had ;  and  it  means  also 
an  end  to  that  harassing  and  positively  nonsensical  form  of  supervision 
which  compels  the  experienced  feacher  to  be  guided  in  her  methods  by 
those  who  have  been  so  frequently  made  her  superiors  not  by  virtue  of 
superior  ability,  but  simply  by  virtue  of  superior  pull. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  it  is  clear  that  the  first  sign  of  awakening  to 
the  sense  of  educational  responsibility  in  any  individual  locality  will  be 
manifested  by  the  application,  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent,  of  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  test,  covering  the  various  branches  of  study, 
and  extended  to  every  pupil  in  the  system,  from  the  third  or  fourth 
grade  onward,  the  test  to  be  followed  by  the  preparation  of  a  tabulated 
statement  showing  the  results  obtained  in  each  class-room  and  in  each 
school  building  as  a  unit,  as  well  as  the  conditions  under  which  each 
individual  teacher  and  school  had  been  laboring.  A  statement  of  this 
nature  would  serve  to  familiarize  the  superintendent  with  the  circum- 
stances in  the  first  instance,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  institute  a 
course  of  action  in  accordance  therewith ;  and,  continuing  to  act  upon 
the  same  policy,  it  would  be  incumbent  upon  him  to  prepare  a  similar 
general  statement  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  not  less  than  once  a 
year.  The  latter  would  serve  not  only  to  demonstrate  the  progress 
made  in  the  mean  time,  but  also  as  an  indication  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
plans ;  thus  constituting  a  check  upon  the  superintendent  himself,  and 
consequently  introducing  an  element  into  educational  administration 
which  thus  far  has  been  entirely  foreign  to  it.     As  a  system  of  annual 
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educational  stock-taking,  involving  the  testing  of  the  pupils,  the  mark- 
ing of  the  papers,  and  a  detailed  report  upon  the  results,  would  invjlve 
considerable  labor  in  all  but  small  localities,  provision  would  have  to  be 
made  for  the  additional  work  by  the  creation  of  a  new  department  of 
supervision,  a  department  of  results,  in  charge  of  a  supervisor  of  results, 
which  department  would  be  analogous  to  the  accounting-room  of  every 
important  commercial  establishment,  and  without  which  such  an  estab- 
lishment would  be  an  anachronism. 

The  suggestion  that  the  head  of  the  educational  department  of  every 
system  of  schools  should  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  machinery  to 
enable  him  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  details  of  the  work  for  which  he 
is  responsible,  just  as  the  head  of  a  business  concern,  commercial,  finan- 
cial, transportation,  or  what  not,  is  supplied  with  the  machinery  that 
enables  him  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  details  of  his  business,  must  ap- 
pear to  the  man  of  affabs  so  rational  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him 
to  conceive  how  any  opposition  can  arise  to  it.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  that  large  numbers 
of  professional  educators  are  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  the  introduction 
of  anything  into  the  educational  system  which  will  in  any  way  tend  to 
hold  them  responsible  for  definite  results.  This  condition  of  affairs  can- 
not really  be  said  to  be  due  to  any  innate  desire  on  the  part  of  teachers 
to  take  things  easy  —  for  teachers,  as  a  class,  liowever  their  energies 
may  be  dissipated,  are  faithful  and  conscientious  workers  —  but  must 
be  ascribed  to  other  causes,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  broadly  summed  up 
in  the  following  views,  two  in  number,  which  differ  fundamentally  from 
each  other  and  come  from  different  sources : 

The  first  of  these  views  is  that  the  actual  results  achieved  in  the 
various  branches  of  study  represent  the  least  important  phase  of  the 
teacher's  work,  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  judge  of  the  efficiency  of  a 
teacher  by  the  success  achieved  in  the  phase  of  her  work  which  is  of 
the  least  importance.  Those  who  hold  this  view  claim  that  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  teacher's  work  lies  in  leading  the  child  to  acquire 
correct  habits  of  thought  and  action,  and  in  developing  his  social  con- 
science, and  that  these  things  are  not  subject  to  measurement.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  teachers  who  have  adopted  this 
creed  protest  as  vehemently  against  a  system  of  rating  upon  a  basis  of 
personality  as  they  do  against  that  on  a  basis  of  results ;  claiming  that  it 
opens  the  way  to  an  arbitrary  judgment  of  their  worth  in  which  ignorance 
or  prejudice  is  liable  to  play  as  much  of  a  part  as  intelligent  or  honest 
criticism.     In  a  word,  teachers  of  this  class  —  which  includes,  probably, 
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the  vast  majority  of  the  total  number  of  teachers  —  believe  that  after  their 
appointment,  which  should,  of  course,  be  permanent,  they  should  be  held 
accountable  for  nothing  beyond  punctual  attendance  and  good  behavior. 

The  other  class  of  opponents  do  not  really  decry  the  value  of  results, 
but  simply  claim  that  the  results  obtained  upon  examinations  do  not 
indicate  the  actual  degree  of  efhciency  of  the  pupils,  but  are  more  likely 
to  show  in  favor  of  mechanical  teachers  who  spend  their  time  in  drilling 
thek  classes  for  examinations  than  in  favor  of  those  with  whom  the  de- 
velopment of  efficiency  takes  precedence  over  the  mechanical  drill. 
Those  who  are  opposed  to  judgment  by  tangible  results  on  the  ground 
that  examinations  are  tests  of  mechanical  knowledge  rather  than  of 
genuine  efficiency  are  not  really  arrayed  on  principle  against  the  system 
of  tests  that  I  have  proposed,  but  are  simply  guided  by  the  notion  that 
efficiency  cannot  be  definitely  tested.  Consequently,  the  genuine  pro- 
fessional opposition  to  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  results  can 
come  only  from  those  who  belong  to  the  class  first  mentioned. 

If  we  now  look  into  the  case  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  results 
represent  the  least  important  part  of  the  teacher's  work,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  manifests  all  the  symptoms 
of  a  movement  which  had  its  origin  in  a  just  cause,  but  which  has  run 
far  beyond  the  limits  warranted  by  the  original  incentive,  just  as  a 
financial  craze  has  its  origin  in  a  movement  warranted  by  certain  eco- 
nomic conditions,  but  during  which  the  prices  ascend  far  beyond  the 
point  warranted  by  the  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  it.  Now  the 
pedagogical  movement  which  is  at  present  in  the  stage  of  a  genuine 
craze  had  its  origin  some  twenty -five  or  thirty  years  ago  in  the  fact  that 
certain  educators  began  to  realize  that  the  schools  iiad  thus  far  failed  to 
separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  The  purpose,  at  the  time  was  evi- 
dently that  of  throwing  away  the  chaff;  but  the  movement  kept  on 
when  the  chaff  was  gone  and  the  wheat  was  thrown  after  the  chaff. 
Then  those  who  had  been  caught  in  the  whirl  became  so  thoroughly 
dazed  that  they  could  no  longer  distinguish  between  the  wheat  and  the 
chaff.  And,  finally,  the  stage  has  arrived  when  those  who  possess  the 
craze  worship  the  chaff  and  condemn  the  wheat.  Indeed,  I  do  not  see 
on  what  other  hypothesis  it  is  possible  to  explain  the  contention  that 
the  least  important  part  of  a  lesson  in  arithmetic  is  to  teach  the  children 
arithmetic;  the  least  important  part  of  a  lesson  in  punctuation  is  to 
teach  the  children  to  punctuate ;  the  least  important  part  of  a  lesson  in 
spelling  is  to  teach  the  children  to  spell ;  the  least  important  part  of  a 
lesson  in  penmanship  is  to  teach  the  children  to  write. 
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The  teacher  who  has  acquired  such  a  frame  of  mind  must,  of  course, 
feel  that  the  work  in  which  she  is  immediately  engaged  is  unimportant, 
and  not  being  important  need  not  be  done  well.  Again,  if  it  is  unnec- 
essary for  the  teacher  to  try  to  do  her  work  well,  it  is  certainly 
imnecessary  for  her  pupils  to  try  to  do  their  work  well.  And  that  un- 
der these  circumstances  the  teacher  can  bring  herself  to  believe  that  she 
is  spending  her  time  in  training  her  pupils  to  acquire  correct  habits  of 
thought  and  action,  exemplified  preeminently  by  the  motto  that  what- 
ever is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well,  can  again  be  explained  only  on 
the  hypothesis  that  she  is  suffering  from  a  pedagogical  craze. 

Now,  taken  all  in  all,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  development  of  this 
attitude,  which  it  may  perhaps  not  be  improper  to  call  an  inverted  view 
of  life,  must  be  the  result  of  an  endeavor  to  broaden  the  view  of  the 
teacher  by  training  her  to  be  guided  in  her  thoughts  and  actions  not  by 
the  little  things  which  absorb  her  immediate  attention,  but  by  universal 
conceptions  of  the  great  world  movements.  And  apparently  some  such 
course  as  this  has  caused  the  teacher  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  uni- 
versal conceptions  do  not  always  apply  to  the  little  things  of  life,  and 
that  when  we  attempt  to  apply  them  to  particular  instances  to  which 
they  do  not  apply,  we  depart  from  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  Thus, 
the  development  of  the  habit  of  looking  at  little  things  from  the  stand- 
point of  general  conceptions,  without  at  the  same  time  developing  the 
habit  of  examining  their  connection  from  the  standpoint  of  common 
sense,  cannot  fail  in  due  course  of  time  to  lead  to  the  development  of 
the  habit  of  reasoning  without  the  element  of  common  sense.  And  in 
the  opinion  of  many  thoughtful  people  not  directly  engaged  in  school 
work,  pedagogy  does  actually  represent  a  system  of  reasoning  devoid  of 
common  sense. 

How  ridiculous  a  universal  conception  becomes  when  applied  to  a 
particular  instance  to  which  it  does  not  apply  may  be  appreciated  from 
the  following  very  simple  illustration.  For  example,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  great  world  movements,  the  fit  of  any  individual  suit  of 
clothes  is  of  no  importance  whatever.  However,  if  I  should  be  willing 
to  pay  to  a  certain  tailor  a  hundred  dollars  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  while 
bearing  in  mind,  at  the  same  time,  that  another  tailor  would  make  for 
fifty  dollars  a  suit  in  every  essential  the  same  as  the  other  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  the  fit,  I  should  be  consciously  paying  fifty  dollars  for 
the  fit,  which  I  knew  to  be  of  no  material  importance.  Now  if  after 
paying  for  this  suit  I  should  discover  that  it  had  but  an  ordinary  fit, 
what  would  I  think  of  the  tailor  if,  in  reply  to  my  complaint,  he  should 
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say  to  me  that  the  fit  of  a  suit  of  clothes  was  of  no  material  importance  ? 
Why,  of  course,  I  should  consider  him  either  dishonest  or  insane.  I  had 
paid  him  fifty  dollars  not  for  giving  me  a  piece  of  information  which 
was  no  news  to  any  one,  but  for  a  thing  which  I  knew  to  be  of  no  mate- 
rial importance  when  I  made  the  contract ;  and  however  foolish  the  ser- 
vice for  which  I  had  paid  him  may  have  been,  it  was  his  plain  duty  t(j 
perform  it,  as  long  as  he  had  become  a  willing  party  to  the  contract 
and  had  demanded  his  pay. 

Applying  the  same  idea  to  education,  let  us  assume  it  to  be  true  that 
many  things  learned  at  school  are  later  forgotten,  and  that  the  individ- 
ual will  learn  things  a  great  deal  more  readily  when  the  need  for  them 
arises  in  life  than  when  they  are  simply  stored  up  in  advance,  etc. 
Now,  the  logical  conclusion  of  this  must  be  that  whether  this  or  that 
subject  is  well  or  poorly  taught  at  school  is  of  no  material  importance. 
But  supposing  that,  in  spite  of  this  logical  conclusion,  the  people  are 
anxious  to  have  these  subjects  well  taught  to  their  children,  and  are 
willing  to  pay  a  teacher  for  such  instruction ;  and,  finding  that  such 
branches  are  not  well  taught  by  that  teacher,  the  people  are  willing  to 
employ  Mr.  A.  to  see  that  the  teacher  does  teach  them  well;  and  find- 
ing the  results  still  unsatisfactory,  they  are  willing  to  employ  Mr.  B.  to 
see  that  Mr.  A.  sees  that  the  teacher  gets  the  desii*ed  results.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  those  who  are  accepting  the  pay, 
and  are  constantly  clamoring  for  more  and  more  pay,  are  under  contract 
to  produce  the  results ;  and  while  under  the  terms  of  the  contract  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  teachers  and  supervisors  from  thinking  that 
the  people  are  fools  for  spending  so  much  money  on  useless  things,  they 
are  certainly  in  duty  bound  to  bring  forth  these  useless  things  as  long 
as  they  pocket  the  money  for  them. 

The  reply  to  this  on  the  part  of  many  teachers  will  be  that  they  do 
not  claim  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  them  to  teach  well,  but  simply  that 
it  is  unnecessary  for  them  to  teach  subjects  well;  that  they  consider 
their  mission  to  be  that  of  teaching  children,  not  subjects.  However, 
as  the  ordinary  school  course  now  contains  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  sub- 
jects, it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  see  how  the  teachers  are  able  to  squeeze 
in  the  periods  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  children  between  those  set 
aside  for  the  teaching  of  subjects.  In  fact,  the  complaint  for  some  time 
has  been  that  they  do  not  even  know  how  to  squeeze  in  the   subjects. 

I  have  thus  far  endeavored  to  show  that,  in  view  of  her  contract,  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  recognize  her  responsibility  for 
results  even  if  the  results  themselves  should  not  be  of  material  impor- 
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tance.  But  the  assumption  that  they  have  no  intrinsic  value  is  by  no 
means  warranted  by  the  facts,  as  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  cer- 
tain things  is  required  by  the  individual  to  enable  him  to  hold  his  own 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  and  to  maintain  a  respectable  standing  in 
society.  If,  then,  we  proceed  upon  the  understanding  that  knowledge 
of  some  kind  is  needed  in  life,  we  are  at  once  confronted  by  the  fact 
that  the  various  elements  of  knowledge  are  not  of  equal  importance,  and 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  select  those  things  which  are  of  most  importance, 
so  that  the  time  of  the  child  may  be  utilized  to  the  best  advantage. 

Naturally,  a  question  of  such  magnitude  as  that  of  the  relative  values 
of  the  different  forms  of  knowledge  cannot  be  fully  discussed  in  this 
article ;  but  I  shall  try  to  throw  a  little  light  on  the  matter,  from  the 
standpoint  of  indispensable  results,  by  dividing  the  elementary  school 
subjects  crudely  into  two  groups,  and  taking  a  brief  survey  of  them : 

(1)  Subjects  taught  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  individual  to 
follow  one  of  the  more  desirable  forms  of  occupation;  and  (2)  those 
which  are  taught  in  the  expectation  that  they  will  give  him  an  interest 
in  life  outside  of  his  regular  occupation.  The  question  then  arises: 
Which  of  these  groups  of  subjects  should  receive  precedence  over  the 
other  in  the  elementary  school? 

One  who  has  not  reflected  upon  the  problem  will  no  doubt  be  surprised 
that  this  question  should  be  asked  at  all,  as  he  will  himself  so  naturally 
decide  in  favor  of  the  first.  But  natural  as  his  decision  may  seem  to 
him,  it  does  not  so  appear  to  the  average  educator,  who  is  imbued  with 
the  idea  that  the  things  which  are  needed  by  the  individual  are  ex- 
tremely petty  as  compared  with  those  that  are  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race,  and  who  therefore  claims  that  the  value  of  an  element 
of  knowledge  must  not  be  estimated  by  what  it  is  worth  to  the  indi- 
vidual, but  by  what  it  is  worth  from  the  standpoint  of  race  development. 
Now,  as  many  of  the  things  which  are  preeminently  essential  to  the  in- 
dividual in  his  endeavor  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  are  not  worth 
a  fig  as  race  developers,  while  many  of  tlie  things  which  are  preemi- 
nently race  developers  are  of  no  immediate  value  to  the  individual,  the 
consequence  has  been  that  the  teacher  has  acquired  the  habit  of  looking 
upon  the  essentials  as  non-essential  and  upon  the  non-essentials  as 
essential,  thus  manifesting  in  another  way  that  her  view  of  life  has  come 
to  be  an  inverted  one. 

For  example,  from  the  standpoint  of  race  development,  the  most 
important  subject  is  history,  because  history  enables  us  to  utilize  the 
experiences  of  the  past  as  a  guide  to  development  in  the  future;  wliile 
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the  least  important  subject  is  spelling,  which  simply  consists  of  an 
arbitrary  combination  of  letters  whose  acquisition  does  not  develop  the 
mind,  and  which,  by  reason  of  the  time  it  consumes,  serves  to  hinder 
rather  than  further  the  cause  of  a  philosophical  system  of  education. 
However,  when  we  examine  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  indi- 
vidual needs,  spelling  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  important 
and  history  as  one  of  the  least  important  of  all  the  subjects  included  in 
the  elementary  curriculum.  And  this  view  is  justified  from  the  fact 
that  the  lack  of  ability  to  spell  debars  the  individual  from  following  a 
long  array  of  desirable  occupations,  such  as  stenography,  typewriting, 
correspondence,  printing,  proofreading,  editing,  and  so  on,  and  even 
depreciates  his  value  from  a  social  standpoint ;  while  the  lack  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  history  does  not  debar  him  from  any  single  occupation  except- 
ing that  of  a  professor  of  history,  and  does  not  really  lower  him  in  the 
estimation  of  his  friends,  who,  for  reasons  that  may  be  surmised,  do  not 
consider  it  their  duty  to  examine  him  in  that  branch.  Moreover,  in 
one  sense  of  the  word,  spelling  may  also  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  noble  of  all  forms  of  knowledge ;  for  one  who  cannot  spell  cannot 
become  a  teacher,  and  teaching  is  frequently  said  to  be  the  most  noble 
of  aU  professions. 

To  sum  up,  it  must  be  said  that  the  teacher  is  in  duty  bound  to 
work  for  results  not  only  because  she  is  paid  to  do  so,  but  because 
efficiency  in  certain  branches  is  an  element  of  vital  importance  in 
enabling  the  individual  to  get  at  least  a  fair  start  m  life.  And  if  this 
is  not  true  in  the  case  of  all  individuals,  if  experience  indicates  that 
some  persons  get  along  just  as  well  in  the  world  whether  or  not  they  are 
made  proficient  in  school,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  children  of 
those  in  comfortable  circumstances  are  practically  assured  of  a  respect- 
able living  however  inefficiently  they  may  come  out  of  school,  while  the 
world  does  not  treat  so  kindly  the  children  of  the  poverty  stricken,  whose 
future  walk  ii^  life  will  be  determined  largely  by  what  they  are  able  to 
do  for  themselves  at  the  start.  And  it  appears  to  me  that  to  send  such 
children  out  into  the  world  equipped  with  the  ability  to  spell  credit- 
ably, to  cipher  quickly  and  accurately,  to  write  neatly,  legibly,  and 
rapidly,  and  to  express  their  ideas  on  paper  in  commendable  English,  is 
to  give  them  a  much  better  chance  in  life  than  they  would  have  if  they 
could  do  none  of  these  things  well.  Consequently,  while  it  might  be 
safe  to  risk  experiments  in  race  development  among  children  whose 
start  and  future  in  life  are  fairly  well  assured  regardless  of  their  degree 
of  efficiency,  we  are  not  justified  in  taking  any  cliances  with  those  who 
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enter  the  world  with  all  the  odds  against  them,  and  to  whom  the  school 
means  everything  or  notliing.  These  remarks  must  not  be  construed 
as  indicating  that  the  children  of  the  poor  shall  not  be  taught  any  sub- 
jects beyond  the  three  E's,  because  even  in  the  case  of  such  children 
there  is  no  object  in  pushing  these  studies  beyond  a  reasonable  limit, 
aggregating  at  the  outside,  as  my  tests  have  proved,  not  over  half  the 
school  day.  But  I  do  wish  them  to  be  so  construed  as  to  indicate  that 
no  results,  whether  tangible  or  intangible,  immediate  or  prospective, 
shall  be  accepted  as  substitutes  for  reasonable  results  in  spelling,  pen- 
manship, language,  and  arithmetic. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  what  I  have  said  is,  clearly,  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  give  to  those  children  who  start  out  in  life  with  all  the 
odds  against  them  the  advantage  of  the  best  education  that  can  be  pos- 
sibly given  to  them ;  and  this  can  only  be  assured  by  placing  the  schools 
of  the  poorest  districts  in  charge  of  the  strongest  principals  and  teachers 
that  can  be  found  for  them,  regardless  of  what  the  cost  may  be,  the 
strength  of  these  principals  and  teachers  to  be  estimated  not  by  their 
scholarship  or  their  knowledge  of  pedagogy,  but  solely  upon  evidence  of 
superior  workmanship.  And  when  we  consider  that  my  tests  in  arith- 
metic and  English  brought  to  light  a  variation  in  efficiency  of  three  to 
one  in  favor  of  the  strongest  as  against  the  weakest  schools,  and  of  no 
less  than  eight  to  one  in  arithmetic  and  four  to  one  in  English  in  the 
highest  grade  of  such  schools,  we  are  justified  in  inferring,  if  not  in 
actually  concluding,  that  a  very  strong  school  will  succeed  in  starting 
on  the  way  to  a  higher  sphere  at  least  three  times  as  many  handicapped 
children  as  a  very  weak  school  will  succeed  in  doing ;  and  if  we  are  ever 
to  realize  our  hope  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor  through 
education,  this  suggestion  will  give  us  a  definite  clew  for  action. 

The  objection  to  tests  on  the  ground  that  results  are  unimportant 
having  been  found  untenable  from  every  point  of  view,  it  remains  for 
me  to  answer  the  argument  that  tests  are  objectionable  because  they 
are  incompetent  to  distinguish  between  mechanical  and  genuine  results, 
and  are  even  more  likely  to  tell  in  favor  of  mechanical  teachers  than 
they  are  in  favor  of  those  who  are  really  doing  excellent  work.  And 
as  it  is  said  that  at  the  time  when  examinations  held  sway  the  teachers 
did  but  little  beyond  drilling  the  pupils  in  preparation  for  them,  it  is 
feared  that  a  return  to  the  uniform  examinations  would  be  followed  by 
a  return  to  mechanical  teaching,  if  merely  for  self-protection. 

When  this  argument  is  considered  superficially,  it  certainly  appears 
very  plausible;  but  when  it  includes,  at  the  same  time,  the  inference 
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that  the  testing  of  the  product  tends  to  retard  rather  than  to  further  its 
development,  which  is  so  completely  the  reverse  of  what  we  know  to  be 
true  of  those  fields  of  science  in  which  the  remarkable  developments 
of  recent  years  have  taken  place,  fields  in  which  every  new  step  has 
been  followed  by  exhaustive  tests,  while  every  new  test  in  turn  has 
served  as  a  guide  to  future  activity,  it  is  evident  that  the  claim  is  funda- 
mentally unsound.  And  the  flaw  is  simply  this,  that  while  a  change 
in  the  system  of  instruction  from  a  mechanical  to  a  more  rational  one 
justified  the  claim  that  the  success  of  a  rational  process  must  not  be 
estimated  by  a  mechanical  standard,  it  did  not  justify  the  claim  that  it 
cannot  be  judged  by  any  intelligible  standard.  Therefore,  the  course 
that  should  have  been  pursued  when  the  new  movement  began  was  not 
to  discard  the  test,  but  simply  so  to  change  its  character  as  to  bring  it 
into  conformity  with  the  new  ideals. 

Now,  as  such  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  tests  has  never  been 
contemplated,  it  so  happens  that  educators  have  become  accustomed  to 
believe  that  they  are  obliged  to  choose  between  the  two  alternatives  of 
retaining  the  mechanical  test,  with  all  the  dangers  of  mechanizing  in- 
struction, on  the  one  hand,  and  of  entirely  discarding  the  test,  with  all 
the  dangers  of  disorganization,  on  the  other.  However,  the  contention 
that  there  is  no  other  alternative  is  simply  based  on  the  idea  that  be- 
cause all  tests  have  heretofore  been  tests  of  mechanical  knowledge,  they 
will  always  have  to  remain  so,  while  in  truth  there  is  no  great  difficulty 
in  so  changing  their  nature  as  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the 
new  ideals.  As  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  ideals  lies 
primarily  in  the  fact  that  while  the  former  did  not  aim  beyond  the  mere 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skill,  the  latter  aims,  in  addition,  to  develop 
efficiency,  i.e.,  to  give  the  child  the  ability  to  apply  intelligently  and 
readily  such  knowledge  as  he , acquires,  it  is  evident  that  the  desired 
change  could  be  accomplished  simply  by  so  formulating  the  tests  that 
they  would  demonstrate  not  merely  what  the  children  know,  but  also 
their  ability  to  apply  what  they  know.  And  the  claim  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  devise  any  system  of  testing  capable  of  demonstrating 
whether  or  not  the  pupils  really  have  the  ability  to  apply  what  they 
have  learned,  and  to  give  intelligent  and  ready  expression  to  their  ideas, 
resolves  itself  in  the  ultimate  analysis  to  the  contention  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  demonstrate  by  means  of  tests  that  a  very  bright  child  is 
more  intelligent  than  one  who  is  mentally  defective,  which  is,  of  course, 
absurd. 

If,  then,  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  from  every  direction  that 
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the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  can  only  be  measured  by  measuring  the 
efficiency  of  her  pupils,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  sooner  or 
later  a  systematic  study  of  results  will  be  looked  upon  as  an  indispens- 
able feature  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools  of  every  community.  How- 
ever, as  a  study  of  results  along  the  lines  that  I  have  suggested  would 
merely  lead  to  the  preparation  of  a  statement  showing  what  results  had 
been  achieved  by  the  various  schools  of  an  individual  locality,  but  could 
not  indicate  whether  or  not  these  schools,  as  a  whole,  had  done  as  well 
as  they  might  or  should  have  done,  it  is  evident  that  the  establishment 
of  a  department  of  results  could  not  yet  represent  the  final  step  in  the 
evolution  of  the  educational  system,  but  that  still  another  element 
would  have  to  be  brought  into  play  before  the  latter  could  be  regarded 
as  in  any  sense  complete.  That  is  to  say,  the  results  achieved  in  the 
schools  of  a  single  locality  simply  represent  the  product  of  a  single 
machine,  and  the  degree  of  efficiency  of  any  one  machine  cannot  be  esti- 
mated until  its  product  is  compared  with  that  of  other  machines,  upon 
a  basis  of  the  cost  of  production. 

Consequently  it  matters  not  how  high  we  are  willing  to  carry  the 
per  capita  cost  of  instruction,  it  will  be  impossible  to  conduct  an  edu- 
cational system  on  anything  like  a  rational  basis  until  there  is  estab- 
lished, over  and  above  the  local  machinery,  a  central  agency  whose  pur- 
pose shall  be  to  institute  comparisons  between  the  results  achieved  in 
different  localities,  and  to  endeavor,  in  this  way,  to  develop  standards 
which  will  be  capable  of  indicating,  at  least  approximately,  what  results 
ought  to  be  achieved  in  any  school  or  system  of  schools  laboring  under 
certain  specified  conditions,  or  what  results  in  any  individual  branch 
ought  to  be  obtained  in  a  given  school  when  a  given  amount  of  time  is 
devoted  to  that  branch.  I  do  not  venture  to  say  that  it  will  ever  be 
possible  to  draw  such  fine  distinctions  in  education  as  are  drawn  in 
commercial  competition ;  but  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  my  own 
investigations  have  shown  the  ordinary  variation  in  the  value  of  the 
product  to  be  as  three  to  one,  regardless  of  the  cost  of  production,  it  is 
evident  that  immense  improvements  could  be  brought  about  without 
even  aiming  at  fine  distinctions.  And  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  bureau  which  has  been  established  by  the  recently  organized 
Society  of  Educational  Eesearch  will  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  toward 
the  development  of  at  least  approximately  accurate  standards,  in  a  num- 
ber of  branches,  in  the  course  of  a  very  brief  period. 

J.  M.  Rice. 
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In  June,  1902,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  President  to  make 
a  treaty  with  Colombia  for  the  building  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  providing  that,  in  the  event  of  failure  to  make  such  a  treaty 
after  the  lapse  .of  a  reasonable  time,  recourse  should  be  had  to  Nicaragua. 
In  accordance  with  this  law,  a  treaty  was  framed,  ratified  by  our  Senate, 
and  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  Colombia.  That  Congress  rejected  it, 
and  a  few  days  later  (November  3, 1903)  the  people  of  Panama  revolted 
against  Colombia  and  proclaimed  their  independence.  On  the  6th  of 
the  same  month  we  acknowledged  the  de  facto  government,  on  the  13th 
the  independence,  of  Panama,  and  on  the  18th  we  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  the  new  Eepublic  providing  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  and 
guaranteeing  the  independence  of  the  new-born  state.  This  treaty  has 
since  been  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  independence  of  Panama  and  the  guarantee  of  its  independ- 
ence by  our  Government  are  accomplished  facts.  Discussion  cannot 
change  them.  But  it  is  eminently  fitting  that,  as  a  self-governing  peo- 
ple, we  should  carefully  inquire  whether  we  have  observed  the  principles 
of  justice  in  those  dealings  with  Colombia  to  which  Panama  owes  its 
existence  as  an  independent  state. 

When  the  President  received  the  new  minister  from  Panama,  he 
made  a  short  speech  in  which  he  said :  "  It  is  fitting  that  we  should  do 
so  [acknowledge  the  independence  of  Panama]  as  we  did  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago,  when  the  Latin  peoples  of  America  proclaimed  the  right  of 
popular  government,  and  it  is  equally  fitting  that  the  United  States 
should  now,  as  then,  be  the  first  to  stretch  out  the  hand  of  fellowship 
.   .   .  toward  the  new-born  state." 

No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  there  is  the  sharpest  contrast  between 
our  attitude  toward  the  South  American  Kepublics  nearly  a  century  ago 
and  our  attitude  toward  the  new  Eepublic  of  Panama ;  we  waited  seven 
years  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  former,  and  ten  days  to 
acknowledge  that  of  the  latter ;  we  did  not  forcibly  intervene  in  behalf  of 
the  former,  while  we  have  so  intervened  in  behalf  of  the  latter ;  and  most 
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important  of  all,  our  pecuniary  interest  in  the  independence  of  the  South 
American  Republics  was  as  nothing  when  compared  with  our  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  independence  of  Panama.  The  consideration  of  this 
latter  fact  cannot  but  raise  the  doubt  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
more  fitting  in  the  United  States  to  have  been  the  last  rather  than  the 
first  of  the  gi-eat  Powers  of  the  world  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
Panama. 

Nor  will  this  doubt  be  removed  by  a  study  of  the  official  correspond- 
ence in  relation  to  the  affair.  On  November  6,  Secretary  Hay,  in  tele- 
graphing to  Mr.  Beaupr^,  our  minister  to  Colombia,  that  we  had  acknowl- 
edged the  de  facto  government  of  Panama,  made  this  statement :  "  He 
[the  President]  holds  that  he  is  bound  not  merely  by  treaty  obligations, 
but  by  the  interests  of  civilization  to  see  that  the  peaceable  traffic  of  the 
world  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  shall  no  longer  be  disturbed  by  a 
succession  of  unnecessary  and  wasteful  wars."  On  November  11  he 
sent  another  telegram,  in  which  he  said :  "  It  is  not  thought  desirable  to 
permit  landing  of  Colombian  troops  in  the  Isthmus,  as  such  a  course 
would  precipitate  civil  war,  and  disturb  for  an  indefinite  period  the  free 
transit  which  we  are  pledged  to  protect."  In  accordance  with  this  pol- 
icy, telegrams  were  sent,  on  November  3,  to  the  commander  of  the 
"Nashville"  at  Colon,  ordering  him  to  make  every  effort  "to  prevent 
government  troops  from  proceeding  to  Panama,  or  taking  any  action 
which  would  lead  to  bloodshed."  In  a  word,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  stepped  in  between  Colombia  and  the  Panama  insurgents, 
on  the  ground  that  we  were  required  by  the  interests  of  civilization 
and  the  obligations  of  treaty  to  prevent  any  steps  that  would  lead  to 
civil  war. 

The  appeal  to  civilization  can  be  quickly  disposed  of.  Perhaps  the 
Governments  of  England  and  France  were  of  the  opinion,  in  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War,  that  the  interests  of  civilization  required  them  to  interpose 
in  behalf  of  the  South ;  but  no  American  needs  to  be  told  that  such  in- 
tervention would  have  been  a  flagrant  violation  of  our  rights.  If  any 
nation  has  a  right  to  do  anything  whatever  in  the  interests  of  what  it 
pleases  to  consider  the  interests  of  civilization,  international  law  is  at 
an  end,  and  we  are  back  again  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  indications  that  President  Eoose- 
velt  regards  it  as  a  settled  principle  that  the  United  States  has  a  right 
arbitrarily  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  South  American  states  when- 
ever, in  the  judgment  of  the  American  Government,  the  interests  of  civil- 
ization wiU  thereby  be  promoted.     In  a  recent  letter  to  Mr.  Root  read 
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at  the  Cuban  birthday  dinner,  the  President  wrote  the  following  remark- 
able paragraph : 

If  a  nation  shows  that  it  knows  how  to  act  with  decency  in  industrial  and  polit- 
ical matters,  if  it  keeps  order  and  pays  its  obligations,  then  —  [italics  not  in  the  origi- 
nal] —  it  need  fear  no  interference  from  the  United  States.  Brutal  wrongdoing  or  au 
impotence  which  results  in  a  general  loosening  of  the  ties  of  civilized  society  may 
finally  require  intervention  by  some  civilized  nation,  and  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
the  United  States  cannot  ignore  its  duty  ;  but  it  remains  true  that  our  interests  and 
those  of  our  Southern  neiglibors  are  in  reality  identical.  All  that  we  ask  is  that  they 
shall  govern  themselves  well  and  be  prosperous  and  orderly. 

A  more  dangerous  doctrine  than  this,  one  which,  if  generally  carried 
out,  would  be  more  certain  to  result  in  "a  general  loosening  of  the  ties 
of  civilized  society  "  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  If  the  President 
expected  to  hold  his  office  for  a  long  life,  or  if  he  were  sure  that  his  suc- 
cessors would  have  the  same  infallible  judgment  as  to  the  circumstances 
justifying  our  interference,  and  the  same  capacity  to  rise  above  the  temp- 
tation to  interfere  for  selfish  purposes  which  he  evidently  imputes  to 
himself,  his  position  would  not  be  so  amazing.  But  does  he  not  see  that 
if  strong  nations,  in  their  dealings  with  weak  ones,  get  in  the  habit  of 
setting  aside  the  restraints  of  international  law  for  what  they  consider 
good  reasons,  they  will  be  sure  to  set  them  aside  for  reasons  that  are 
not  good  ? 

The  only  argument  put  forward  in  the  official  despatches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  can  claim  serious  consideration  is,  therefore,  that  which 
is  based  on  our  treaty  obligations.  The  treaty  referred  to  was  negotiated 
between  this  country  and  New  Granada  in  1846.  The  article  appealed 
to  in  justification  of  our  com-se  in  Panama  reads  as  follows : 

The  Government  of  New  Granada  guarantees  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  that  the  right  of  way  or  transit  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  upon  any  modes 
of  communication  that  now  exist,  or  that  may  be  hereafter  constructed,  shall  be  open 
and  free  to  the  Government  and  citizens  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  And,  in  order  to 
secure  to  themselves  the  tranquil  and  constant  enjoyment  of  these  advantages,  and 
as  an  especial  compensation  for  the  said  advantages  and  for  the  favors  they  have  ac- 
quired by  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  articles  of  this  treaty,  the  United  States  guar- 
antee positively  and  efficaciously  to  New  Granada  by  the  present  stipulation,  the 
perfect  neutrality  of  the  before-mentioned  Isthmus  with  the  view  that  the  free 
transit  from  the  one  to  the  other  sea  may  not  be  interrupted  or  embarrassed  in  any 
future  time  while  this  treaty  exists,  and  in  consequence  the  United  States  also  guar- 
antee in  the  same  manner  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  which  New  Granada 
has  and  possesses  over  the  said  territory. 

A  careful  reading  of  this  paragraph  would  at  least  leave  one  in  doubt 
whether  it  does  not  bind  the  United  States  to  guarantee  the  sovereignty 
of  Colombia  (as  the  successor  of  New  Granada)  over  Panama,  not  only 
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as  against  any  outside  Power,  but  as  against  the  people  of  Panama  them- 
selves. The  unqualified  statement  is  that  the  United  States  guarantees 
the  sovereignty  which  New  Granada  (Colombia)  has  over  Panama.  Our 
Government,  however,  has  always  interpreted  this  clause  as  binding  it  to 
protect  Colombia's  sovereignty  only  against  invasion  from  some  outside 
Power.  But  does  it  not  require  an  extraordinary  license  of  interpreta- 
tion to  find  in  a  guarantee  by  Colombia  to  the  United  States  that  the 
right  of  way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  shall  be  open  and  free  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  concession  of  a  right  to  this  country  to 
prevent  Colombia  from  using  a  railway  across  its  own  territory  to  put 
down  a  rebellion  ?  You  shall  have  a  free  and  unrestricted  right  of  pas- 
sage across  my  territory,  said  Colombia ;  that  prevents  you  from  trans- 
porting troops  across  it,  says  our  Government;  when  you  gave  us  the 
right  to  free  transit,  you  meant  to  relinquish  it,  in  certain  contingen- 
cies, for  yourselves! 

It  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  the  American  Government  had 
so  interpreted  the  clause,  did  not  its  own  repeated  and  emphatic  utter- 
ances compel  us  to  believe  it.  The  President  seeks  to  show  that  this 
interpretation  of  the  treaty  is  the  one  on  which  the  Government  has 
always  acted.  But  a  superficial  examination  of  the  citations  by  which 
he  seeks  to  prove  it  will  make  it  clear  that  he  has  failed.  He  quotes, 
for  example,  the  following  declaration  from  W.  H.  Seward  in  1865 : 

The  United  States  has  taken  and  will  take  no  interest  in  any  question  of  internal 
revolution  in  the  State  of  Panama,  but  will  maintain  a  perfect  neutrality  in  connec- 
tion with  such  domestic  altercations.  [Does  Mr.  Roosevelt  claim  to  have  maintained 
neutrality  in  connection  with  the  recent  revolution  in  Panama?]  The  United  States 
will  nevertheless  hold  themselves  ready  to  protect  the  transit  trade  across  the  Isthmus 
against  either  foreign  or  domestic  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  state  of  Panama. 

Strange  that  the  Government  finds  in  the  policy  of  protecting  the 
transit  a  precedent  for  refusing  it,  in  cases  of  fundamental  importance, 
to  the  Power  that  conferred  it !  Still  more  strange  that  it  finds  in  such 
a  policy  a  precedent  for  preventing  the  Power  that  conferred  the  right 
from  taking  steps  to  put  down  a  rebellion  against  her  authority !  It  is 
indeed  true  that  after  Mr.  Roosevelt  became  President  this  article  in  the 
treaty  began  to  be  interpreted  with  a  looseness  unknown  to  it  before. 
Instead  of  maintaining  neutrality  in  the  Isthmus,  it  assumed  the  right 
to  guarantee  "  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus,  and  to  forbid  any 
transportation  of  troops  over  the  Panama  railroad  "  —  in  a  time  of  insur- 
rection —  even  by  the  Power  which  owned  the  territory  through  which 
the  road  ran. 
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Ou  September  12, 1902,  Mr.  Moody,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  sent  the 
following  order  by  telegram : 

The  United  States  guarantee  perfect  neutrality  of  Isthmus,  and  that  a  free 
transit  from  sea  to  sea  be  not  interrupted  or  embarrassed.  .  .  .  Any  transportation 
of  troops  which  might  contravene  provisions  of  treaty  should  not  be  sanctioned  by 
you.  Nor  should  use  of  road  be  permitted  which  might  convert  tlie  line  of  transit  into 
a  theatre  of  hostility. 

Here  the  grant  to  the  United  States  of  a  right  of  transit  is  made  the 
basis  of  an  order  to  prevent  the  granting  Power  from  doing  anything 
which  even  made  possible  a  disturbance  of  that  line.  But  even  this 
claim  is  moderation  itself  in  comparison  with  the  claim  that  this  right 
of  transit  confers  upon  the  United  States  the  right  to  prevent  Colombia 
from  doing  anything  that  might  lead  to  civil  war  when  Panama  had 
risen  in  revolt. 

This  argument  is  so  manifestly  untenable  that  the  Administration 
seems  to  have  decided  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  put  it  forward  as  the 
chief  justification  of  its  action.  A  comparison  of  the  messages  of  De- 
cember 7  and  January  4  will  'show  that  while  they  both  advance  the 
same  arguments,  there  is  a  marked  change  of  emphasis.  The  December 
message  lays  special  stress  on  the  argument  based  on  the  treaty.  It  be- 
gins its  discussion  by  declaring  that  the  treaty  of  1846  vested  in  the 
United  States  a  "  substantial  property  right. "  Apparently  the  President 
came  to  realize  the  incongruity  of  talking  about  a  substantial  property 
right  conveyed  by  a  treaty  which  could  be  terminated  after  twenty  years 
by  either  party,  and  the  weakness  of  the  whole  argument  which  he  had 
based  on  the  treaty.  Accordingly  the  January  message  emphasizes  an 
entirely  different  argument ;  and  what  makes  this  change  of  front  more 
significant  is  the  fact  that  the  same  argument  is  made  to  bear  the  burden 
of  the  Administration's  policy  in  an  elaborate  speech  recently  delivered 
by  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  who  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Cabinet  at  the 
time  this  policy  was  decided  on.* 

Mr.  Root  says  that  the  relation  of  Panama  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world  is  such  that  in  regard  to  it  the  rules  of  international  law  do  not 
obtain  in  their  unqualified  form.     He  says : 

The  stupendous  fact  that  has  dominated  the  history  and  must  control  the  future 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  the  possibility  of  communication  between  the  two 
oceans.  It  is  possible  for  human  hands  to  pierce  the  narrow  forty  miles  of  solid 
earth  which  separate  the  Caribbean  from  the  Bay  of  Panama,  to  realize  the  dreams 
of  the  early  navigator,  ...  to  relieve  commerce  of  the  toils  and  perils  of  its  9,000 
miles  of  navigation  around  Cape  Horn  .  .  .  and  to  push  forward  by  a  mighty  im- 

*  The  title  of  this  article  is  borrowed  from  Mr.  Root, 
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pulse  that  iDtercommunication  between  the  distant  nations  of  the  earth  which  is 
doing  away  with  misunderstanding,  with  race  prejudice  and  bigotry,  with  igno- 
rance of  human  riglits  and  opportunity  for  oppression,  and  making  all  the  world  kin. 

This  possibility,  he  thinks,  gives  point  to  a  notable  statement  made 
by  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  State  in  1858 : 

The  progress  of  events  has  rendered  the  interoceanic  route  across  the  narrow 
portion  of  Central  America  vastly  important  to  the  commercial  world  and  especially 
to  the  United  States.  .  .  .  While  the  rights  of  sovereignty  of  the  States  occupying 
this  region  should  always  be  respected,  we  shall  expect  that  these  rights  be  exercised 
in  a  spirit  befitting  the  occasion  and  the  wants  and  circumstances  that  have  arisen. 
Sovereignty  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  and  none  of  these  local  governments, 
even  if  administered  with  more  regard  to  the  just  demands  of  other  nations  than 
they  have  been,  would  be  permitted  in  a  spirit  of  Eastern  isolation  to  close  the  gates' 
of  intercourse  to  the  great  highways  of  the  world  and  justify  the  act  by  the  preten- 
sion that  these  avenues  of  trade  and  travel  belong  to  them  and  that  they  choose  to 
shut  them,  or,  what  is  almost  equivalent,  to  encumber  them  with  such  unjust  rela- 
tions as  would  prevent  their  general  use. ' 

The  general  principle  here  stated  seems  to  be  unquestionably  true. 
Suppose  there  grew  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  some  vegetable  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  found  nowhere  else,  would  Co- 
lombia have  had  the  right  to  forbid  its  exportation?  Such  an  attempt 
in  such  a  case  would  certainly  justify  the  nations  of  the  world  in  asserting 
and  acting  upon  the  same  principle  which  is  acted  upon  by  all  civilized 
communities  in  relation  to  individuals,  the  principle  of  eminent  domain. 
As  a  state  or  community  can  appropriate  to  a  necessary  public  use  the 
property  of  an  individual  whether  he  is  willing  or  not  —  reasonable 
compensation  being  made  —  so  the  nations  of  the  world  could  justly  ap- 
propriate to  the  use  of  civilization  any  property  imperatively  necessary 
to  promote  the  general  interests  of  humanity. 

But  however  true  this  principle  may  be,  its  a^jplication  in  interna- 
tional affairs  is  attended  with  such  extraordinary  difficulties  that  a  nation 
anxious  above  all  things  to  be  just,  a  nation  that  believes  the  interests 
of  civilization  will  be  most  surely  promoted  by  a  scrupulous  regard  for 
the  rights  of  weaker  states,  will  resort  to  it  only  when  nothing  else  is 
possible.  For  (1)  who  is  to  decide  whether  the  property  of  a  nation  is 
so  urgently  required  by  the  interests  of  "  collective  civilization  "  as  to 
justify  a  stronger  Power  in  appropriating  it?  And  (2)  who  is  to  say 
what  constitutes  a  reasonable  compensation?  In  the  analogous  case 
there  is  a  legally  constituted  tribunal  composed  of  disinterested  persons 
to  answer  both  questions.     The  laws  have  so  safeguarded  the  rights  of 

'  Unfortunately  for  the  Administration,  Secretary  Cass  made  this  argument  in 
reference  to  Nicaragua,  which  makes  it  rather  awkward  to  applv  it  to  Panama, 
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the  individual  as  to  give  every  reasonable  guarantee  that  he  shall  not  be 
imposed  upon.  But  where  is  the  international  tribunal  to  which  a  weak 
state  can  appeal  for  the  protection  of  its  rights? 

The  absence  of  such  a  tribunal  makes  it  peculiarly  difficult  for  the 
United  Slates  to  justly  apply  the  principle  of  international  eminent  do- 
main in  its  dealings  with  Colombia.  This  country,  the  one  country  in 
the  world  with  the  greatest  interest  in  an  isthmian  canal,  arrogates  to 
itself  the  right  to  decide  whether  such  a  canal  is  so  necessary  to  civili- 
zation as  to  justify  setting  aside  the  ordinary  principles  of  international 
law !  And  the  country  with  such  an  interest  at  stake  assumes  to  decide 
whether  the  conditions  upon  which  Colombia  will  agree  to  the  building 
of  a  canal  are  reasonable ! 

If  the  building  of  the  canal  were  open  to  all  the  great  commercial 
nations,  the  latter  consideration  would  be  without  force.  In  that  event, 
if  we  were  willing  to  offer  more  advantageous  terms  than  any  other  na- 
tion, our  terms  might  be  presumed  to  be  reasonable,  and  Colombia  to  be 
guilty  of  a  "  hold-up  "  in  refusing  to  accept  them.  But  that  is  not  the 
case.  Ex-Secretary  Root  finds  that  one  effect  of  the  treaty  of  1846  "was 
that  foreign  nations  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  building  of  the  canal." 
Neither  a  study  of  the  treaty  nor  of  the  history  of  the  negotiations  with 
reference  to  an  interoceanic  canal  bears  out  his  contention.  In  the  first 
place,  the  treaty  says  not  a  word  about  the  exclusion  of  other  nations, 
even  during  the  period  when  it  was  to  he  in  force.  In  the  second  place, 
it  could  be  terminated,  as  has  been  said,  at  tiie  end  of  twenty  years,  at 
the  pleasure  of  either  of  the  contracting  nations,  and,  if  terminated,  Co- 
lombia, of  course,  would  be  as  free  as  before  to  make  a  canal  treaty  with 
any  other  Power.  Besides,  Colombia  has  more  than  once  made  overtures 
to  European  nations  with  reference  to  an  isthmian  canal.  Presidents 
Hayes  and  Garfield  both  objected  in  very  strong  language  to  any  such 
action  on  the  part  of  European  Powers.  But  they  based  their  objec- 
tion on  its  true  ground  —  on  the  very  ground,  by  the  way,  on  which 
President  Roosevelt  puts  it  in  his  January  message  —  on  the  ground 
that  they  could  not  build  it  without  controlling  it,  and  they  could  not 
control  it  without  violating  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Now  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  doctrine  which  we  have  forced  upon 
the  world.  Because  of  the  principle  that  underlies  it,  we  have  said  in 
effect  that  we  will  permit  no  European  nation  to  build  the  canal.  As 
nature  gives  to  the  owner  of  the  Isthmus  a  monopoly  of  the  territory 
through  which  the  canal  is  to  be  built,  so  our  Monroe  Doctrine  has  given 
to  us  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  right  to  build  the  canal.     Only  one 
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nation  —  ignoring  Nicaragua  —  could  authorize  the  building  of  the 
canal;  only  one  nation  could  be  permitted  to  build  it.  Colombia's 
monopoly  naturally  tempted  her  to  try  to  extort  unjust  concessions  from 
this  country.  Our  monopoly  naturally  tempted  us  to  use  our  power  to 
demand  unreasonable  concessions  from  Colombia.  If  the  United  States 
had  a  right  to  say  that  Colombia's  rejection  of  the  treaty  was  unreason- 
able, Colombia  certainly  had  an  equal  right  to  say  that  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  were  improper. 

President  Eoosevelt,  indeed,  is  perfectly  sure  that  the  terms  offered 
to  Colombia  were  not  only  just  but  generous.  Perhaps  they  were. 
But  does  he  not  know  that  in  any  event  he  would  be  likely  to  think  so  ? 
Has  history  taught  anything  more  clearly  than  that  when  a  civilized  na- 
tion comes  in  contact  with  one  of  "imperfect  social  development,"  the 
rights  of  the  latter  are  likelvto  be  •violated?  Does  he  not  know  that  he 
has  interpreted  the  treaty  of  1846  as  he  would  never  have  presumed  to 
do  if  he  had  considered  Colombia  as  an  equal?  Surely  until  a  ruler  re- 
gards himself  as  having  attained  to  infallibility  he  will  hesitate  to  make 
his  judgment  of  a  nation's  deserts  a  criterion  of  absolute  justice. 

The  opinion  that  Colombia  is  in  a  state  of  "  imperfect  social  devel- 
opment "  has,  in  effect,  led  our  Government  to  deny  tlie  right  of  her 
constitutional  authorities  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  canal  treaty.  Sec- 
retary Hay  wrote  a  despatch  in  which  he  ordered  Mr.  Beaupr^  to  threaten 
the  Colombian  Government  with  the  consequences  of  rejecting  the  treaty. 
The  despatch  ran  as  follows : 

The  Colombian  Government  apparently  does  not  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.  The  canal  negotiations  were  initiated  by  Colombia,  and  were  energeti- 
cally pressed  upon  this  Government  for  several  years.  The  propositions  presented 
by  Colombia  with  slight  modifications  were  finally  accepted  by  us.  In  virtue  of 
this  agreement  our  Congress  reversed  its  previous  judgment,  and  decided  upon  the 
Panama  route.  If  Colombia  should  now  reject  the  treaty  or  unduly  delay  its  rati- 
fication, the  friendly  understanding  between  the  two  countries  would  be  so  seriously 
compromised  that  action  might  be  taken  by  Congress  next  winter  which  every  friend 
of  Colombia  would  regret.  Communicate  substance  of  this  to  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mr.  Beaupr^  not  only  made  the  verbal  communication,  but  he  wrote 
a  note  in  which  he  said : 

The  antecedent  circumstances  of  the  whole  negotiation  of  the  canal  treaty  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  fully  warrant  the  United  States  in  considering  any  modifications 
whatever  of  the  treaty  as  practically  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Colombian 
Government  such  as  may  involve  the  very  greatest  complications  in  the  friendly  re- 
lations which  have  hitherto  existed  between  the  two  countries. 

To  this  argument  the  Colombian  minister  wrote  an  absolutelj  con- 
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elusive  reply.  He  said  that  if  the  framiug  of  a  treaty  by  the  Executive 
carried  with  it  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  confirm  it, 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  submit  treaties  to  Legislatures  "  for  the  power 
to  make  treaties  with  foreign  Powers  would  be  in  reality  vested  solely  in 
the  Executive,  which  is  plainly  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Eepublic." 

Mr.  Eoot  endeavors  to  show  that  there  is  "  no  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Colombia  " ;  "  that  the  deliberations  of  the  special  Congress  at 
Bogota"  were  "a  sham  and  a  pretence;  that  Panama's  rights,  that  the 
rights  of  the  United  States,  that  the  world's  rights  to  the  passage  of  the 
Isthmus"  were  "the  subjects  of  disingenuous  juggling  at  the  hands  of 
successful  adventurers  and  not  of  the  fair  expression  of  a  free  nation's 
will."  This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  following  despatch  telegraphed 
on  November  6  by  Mr.  Beaupr^  to  Mr.  Hay : 

Knowing  that  the  revolution  has  aheady  commenced  in  Panama,  Gen.  Reyes 
says  tliat  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  land  troops  to  preserve  Colom- 
bian sovereignty  and  the  transit  of  the  Isthmus,  if  requested  by  the  Charge  d 'Af- 
faires of  Colombia,  this  Government  will  declare  martial  law,  and  by  virtue  of  vested 
constitutional  authority,  when  public  order  is  disturbed,  will  approve  by  decree  the 
ratification  of  the  canal  treaty  as  required ;  or,  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
prefers,  will  call  extra  session  of  Congress  with  new  and  friendly  members  next  May 
to  approve  the  treaty. 

This  despatch  Mr.  Eoot  regards  as  a  proof  that  the  Congress  which 
rejected  the  treaty  was  selected  for  that  purpose ;  but  if  he  has  read  all 
the  despatches  of  Mr.  Beaupr^  as  carefully  as  he  has  read  this  one,  he 
must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  almost  insurmountable  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  any  such  conclusion.  On  April  15,  1903,  Mr.  Beaupre 
wrote : 

This  fact  is  clear,  that  if  the  convention  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  free  opinion 
of  the  people  it  would  not  pass.  The  Congress  about  to  assemble  has  been  elected 
under  the  supervision  of  Government  officials,  and  a  system  of  quite  indigenous  wire- 
puliing  has  undoubtedly  been  used;  and  yet,  if  Congress  as  now  constituted  were 
allowed  to  give  a  free  vote,  I  feel  convinced  the  convention  would  not  be  ratified. 
On  May  4:  The  opposition  to  the  ratification  of  the  canal  treaty  is  intensifying. 
The  press  is  teeming  with  articles  rancorous  in  enmity  to  the  proposed  treaty,  while 
public  opinion  is  veering  into  a  current  of  extreme  bitterness  against  the  authors  of 
the  pact,  especially  Mr,  Herran.  On  May  7:  All  the  enemies  of  the  Government 
are  united  in  an  onslaught  upon  the  canal  convention.  Many  of  them  are  sincere,  of 
course,  in  their  opposition  to  the  proposed  treaty.  On  July  2 :  Have  received  in- 
formation privately  that  the  President  had  a  meeting  of  senators  at  the  palace  yes- 
terday urging  the  necessity  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  Heated  discussion  en- 
sued, the  majority  declaring  in  opposition  to  the  treaty.  At  present  the  majority 
in  the  Senate  seems  against  ratification. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  despatches  and  others  of  the  same  import 
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which  might  be  quoted  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Colombian  Congress  which  rejected  the  treaty  was  called  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  that  it  did  not  give  a  fair  expression  to  a  free  nation's  will. 

The  President  and  Mr.  Root  make  a  number  of  irrelevant  arguments 
to  justify  the  action  of  the  Government.  The  President  says,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  course  of  the  Administration  saved  great  suffering,  waste 
of  life,  and  destruction  of  property.  Perhaps  so.  But  is  he  quite  sure 
that  he  has  not  established  a  precedent  that  may  lead  to  a  far  greater 
loss  of  life  than  he  has  averted?  And  may  one  nation  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  another  whenever  it  thinks  such  interference  will  avert 
suffering  and  loss  of  life  ? 

Mr.  Eoot  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rights  of  Panama  as  a 
sovereign  state  were  usurped  by  Colombia  in  1885,  and  that  the  people 
of  the  Isthmus  have  three  times  since  risen  in  rebellion  against  their 
oppressors.  Before  these  facts  can  be  shown  to  have  any  bearing  upon 
the  question,  the  ex-Secretary  of  War  must  prove  that  similar  acts  of 
usurpation  confer  upon  outside  Powers  the  right  to  interfere.  Is  he  will- 
ing to  undertake  that  ?  It  is  currently  supposed  that  the  methods  by 
which  England  has  acquired  her  title  to  many  parts  of  her  vast  colonial 
empire  will  not  bear  investigation ;  but  is  Mr.  Eoot  willing  to  say  that 
in  case  of  rebellion  by  an  English  colony,  whose  rights  had  been  in- 
vaded —  the  Boers  of  Africa,  for  example  —  any  outside  Power  would 
have  the  right  to  interfere?  In  truth,  a  very  poor  argument  will  do  if 
backed  by  sufficient  force ;  and  an  argument  that  seems  entirely  valid 
when  used  against  a  weak  Power  of  "  imperfect  social  development " 
would  seem  ridiculously  inadequate  if  urged  to  justify  similar  action  in 
case  of  a  really  great  Power. 

Criticism  is  cheap,  it  may  be  replied.  If  the  course  of  the  Adminis- 
tration was  wrong  what  was  its  proper  course  ?  The  Government  should 
have  rigidly  refrained  from  interfering,  without  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress, with  the  attempts  of  Colombia  to  put  down  the  rebellion  of 
Panama.  If  Colombia  had  succeeded  in  reestablishing  her  control  over 
Panama,  then  the  just  alternatives  before  the  Government  were  the 
selection  of  the  Nicaraguan  route  or  the  submission  of  the  question  — 
say  to  The  Hague  Tribunal  —  whether  we  had  not  a  right  to  dig  the  canal 
through  Panama  in  spite  of  Colombia,  and,  if  so,  on  what  conditions. 

J.   P.    GORDY. 


JUSTICE   AND   EQUITY    IN   PANAMA. 

The  question  of  our  Government's  policy  in  Panama  is,  as  the  term 
implies,  a  question  of  policy.  It  is  not  a  question  of  executive  details, 
because  there  were  no  such  details  concerning  which,  per  se,  any  mate- 
rial question  could  be  raised.  There  was  no  waging  of  war.  There 
was  no  slaughter.  There  were  no  torturings  nor  imprisonments.  There 
was  no  arbitrary  overthrowing  of  an  established  government.  All  that 
was  done  was  to  exercise  the  moral  influence  of  a  definite  and  peaceful 
policy.  The  train  of  incidents  implicated  with  that  policy  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  United  States  Congress  on  June  28,  1902,  directed  the  Presi- 
dent to  construct  a  canal  at  Panama.  If,  however,  he  should  be  unable 
to  obtain  title  to  the  unfinished  French  canal  and  control  of  the  neces- 
sary territory,  on  satisfactory  terms  and  within  a  reasonable  time,  he 
was  to  turn  to  the  Nicaragua  route.  Under  that  law  the  President 
negotiated  a  treaty  with  Colombia,  which  was  signed  on  January  22, 
1903,  and  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
seventy-three  to  twelve,  on  March  17,  1903.  The  Colombian  Congress 
rejected  that  treaty  on  August  12,  1903;  the  time  within  which  ratifi- 
cations of  it  were  to  be  exchanged  expired  on  September  12;  and  on 
October  31  the  Colombian  Congress  adjourned,  leaving  the  treaty  dead. 
Three  days  later,  on  November  3,  the  State  of  Panama  declared  its  inde- 
pendence of  Colombia,  and  on  November  5  the  Colombian  garrison 
withdrew  from  Panama  and  went  home.  The  United  States,  mean- 
time, intervened  for  the  protection  of  property  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  transit  across  the  Isthmus,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  1846.  On  November  6  an  offer  was  made,  on  behalf  of  Colombia, 
that,  if  the  United  States  would  suppress  the  revolution  and  forcibly  re- 
store Panama  to  Colombia,  martial  law  or  a  dictatorship  in  Colombia 
would  resurrect  and  ratify  the  dead  treaty  for  the  construction  of  the 
canal.  Instead  of  accepting  this  offer,  the  United  States  on  that  day 
recognized  the  de  facto  status  of  the  Panama  Government,  and  on  No- 
vember 13  received  its  minister  and  recognized  its  de  jure  independence, 
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which  was  thereafter  promptly  recognized  by  other  Governments 
throughout  the  world;  to  wit,  by  France  on  November  18,  by  China  on 
November  22,  by  Austria -Hungary  on  November  27,  by  Germany  on 
November  30,  and  at  later  dates  by  Denmark,  Russia,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Belgium,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  Cuba,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Costa  Rica,  Japan,  Guatemala,  Holland,  Venezuela,  and  Portugal, 
in  the  order  given.  On  November  18  a  canal  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  was  signed;  on  December  2  it  was  ratified 
by  Panama;  on  December  7  it  was  transmitted  to  the  United  States 
Senate;  on  February  23  it  was  ratified  by  the  Senate;  and  three  days 
later  it  was  proclaimed  and  became  law. 

Such  were  the  salient  features  of  our  policy,  as  practised  toward 
Colombia  and  Panama.  The  question  at  issue  is  whether  that  policy 
was  just  and  equitable. 

1.  —  It  was  justified,  and  indeed  made  necessary,  by  domestic  ob- 
ligations. Congress  had  directed  the  President  to  construct  a  canal  at 
Panama,  rather  than  at  any  other  point.  We  need  not  stop  to  consider 
why  Panama  was  chosen.  That  was  a  matter  of  congressional  enact- 
ment, not  of  administrative  policy.  The  question  of  route  had  been 
discussed,  with  a  wealth  of  investigation  and  detail,  for  many  years. 
Whether  wisely  or  not,  and  whether  for  adequate  or  inadequate  reasons. 
Congress  finally  declared,  explicitly  and  unequivocally,  in  favor  of 
Panama.  The  President  had  to  obey  that  mandate.  There  was  no 
alternative,  save  in  case  of  his  inability  to  make  satisfactory  terms 
within  a  reasonable  time.  The  President  promptly  proceeded  to  do  the 
work  prescribed  by  Congress.  He  made  terms,  which  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted as  satisfactory,  for  the  construction  and  control  of  the  canal.  He 
was  himself  the  sole  judge  of  what  was  a  "reasonable  time  "  in  which  to 
make  such  terms.  That  time  proved  to  be  something  less  than  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  it  was  approved  as  "  reasonable  "  by  the  Senate.  Thus 
far,  then,  the  President  scrupulously  obeyed  the  law. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  law  directed  him  to  make  his  terms  with  the 
Colombian  Government,  and  that,  instead,  he  made  them  with  Panama. 
It  is  true  that  Congress  mentioned  the  Colombian  Government  as  the 
one  with  which  he  was  to  negotiate.  Obviously,  that  was  because  it 
was  at  that  time  the  sovereign  of  Panama.  But  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  Congress  meant  not  that  Government,  per  se,  but  whatever  lawful 
Government  the  President  might  find  in  possession  of  the  Isthmus. 
That  is  because  (a)  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  could  not  guaran- 
tee that  President  Marroquin's  or  any  special  Colombian  Government 
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would  remain  in  power  at  Panama,  nor  give  the  President  any  assurance 
of  what  Government  he  would  find  there  when  he  made  the  treaty ;  and 
because  {b )  it  did  not  say  that  if  a  change  of  government  should  occur 
upon  the  Isthmus  before  a  treaty  could  be  made,  he  should  abandon 
Panama  and  go  elsewhere.  The  prescription  had  reference  to  the  place, 
rather  than  to  the  power.  It  was  geographical  rather  than  political. 
The  President  then  made  satisfactory  terms,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  he  made  them  with  the  actual  Government  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  He  obeyed  the  law  of  Congress  in  letter  and  in  spirit.  So 
far  as  domestic  obligations  were  concerned,  his  policy  was  just  and 
equitable. 

2,  —  It  was  justified  by  our  legal  obligations  to  Colombia.  Our 
Treaty  of  1846  with  New  Granada  guaranteed  to  New  Granada  (or  Co- 
lombia) "the  perfect  neutrality  "  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  "with  the 
view  that  the  free  transit  from  the  one  to  the  other  sea  may  not  be  in- 
terrupted or  embarrassed " ;  and  also  guaranteed  "  the  rights  of  sover- 
eignty and  property  which  New  Granada  has  and  possesses  over  the 
said  territory."  It  was  perfectly  understood,  and  was  specifically  and 
repeatedly  declared,  that  this  guarantee  was  solely  against  alien  aggres- 
sion, and  was  not  to  be  interpreted  as  promising  protection  against  do- 
mestic revolution  or  as  assuring  the  perpetuity  of  the  same  domestic 
system  of  government  that  then  existed.  "  The  purpose  of  the  stipula- 
tion," wrote  Mr.  Secretary  Seward  on  November  9,  1865,  "was  to  guar- 
antee the  Isthmus  against  seizure  or  invasion  by  a  foreign  Power  only. 
It  could  not  have  been  contemplated  that  we  are  to  become  a  party  to 
any  civil  war  in  that  country  by  defending  the  Isthmus  against  another 
party."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  several  revolutions  in  Colombia 
after  the  making  of  that  treaty,  to  none  of  which  was  the  United  States 
a  party,  and  none  of  which  in  any  way  affected  the  force  of  the  treaty. 

Thus  we  made  the  treaty  with  the  Eepublic  of  New  Granada,  under 
the  Constitution  of  1843.  A  new  Constitution  was  promulgated  in 
1853,  under  which  the  federal  system  was  introduced.  In  1855  the 
Constitution  was  amended  so  as  to  make  Panama  a  sovereign  State, 
connected  with  the  rest  of  the  Eepublic  by  only  a  federal  relationship. 
That  amendment  specifically  named  the  State  of  Panama  as  separate 
from,  and  in  nearly  all  respects  independent  of,  the  State  of  New  Gra- 
nada. Practically,  it  renounced  those  "rights  of  sovereignty  and  prop- 
erty "  which  New  Granada  had  over  Panama  at  the  time  when  the 
Treaty  of  1846  was  made.  But  the  United  States  did  not  intervene 
to  compel  the  maintenance  of  them,  nor  was  it  asked  or  expected  to  do 
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SO.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  had  done  so  it  would  have  been  resisted,  and 
would  have  been  properly  regarded  as  guilty  of  oppression.  In  that  cir- 
cumstance was  a  pretty  plain  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  guarantee  of 
"  rights  and  sovereignty "  made  in  the  treaty  was  a  guarantee  only 
against  foreign  interference  or  oppression,  and  not  against  domestic 
changes  of  sovereignty  and  ownership.  In  1858  another  new  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted  for  the  whole  country,  in  which  the  federal  system 
was  confirmed  "in  perpetuity."  In  1862  there  was  a  forcible  revolu- 
tion, which  led  to  the  adoption  in  1863  of  another  Constitution,  under 
which  Panama  and  the  other  states  were  declared  to  be  sovereign,  but 
confederated  in  perpetuity  for  exterior  security  and  reciprocal  aid. 
That  Constitution  could  be  amended  only  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  states.  Finally,  in  1885,  another  violent  revolution  occurred,  and 
in  1886  the  victorious  party  dictated  a  new  Constitution,  sweeping 
away  that  of  1863,  abolishing  without  their  consent  the  independent 
sovereignty  of  the  states,  and  replacing  the  federal  system  with  a  strong- 
Iv  centralized  orovernment.  To  this  latest  Constitution  the  State  of 
Panama  never  assented,  but  maintained  an  almost  incessant  revolt 
against  it.  In  addition  to  these  revolutions  resulting  in  changes  of  the 
Constitution,  there  were  others  which  resulted  in  mere  changes  of  gov- 
ernment. The  latest  of  these  was  in  1900,  when  President  Sancle- 
mente  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died,  and  the  Vice-President, 
Dr.  Marroquin,  was  installed  in  his  place  through  a  coup  d'etat. 

The  United  States  held  strictly  aloof  from  all  of  these  proceedings, 
so  far  as  politics  were  concerned.  The  Treaty  of  1846,  however,  gave 
this  country  the  right  to  preserve  peace  and  freedom  of  transit  across 
the  Isthmus,  and  was  consistently  interpreted  and  understood  as  giving 
us  that  right,  even  to  the  extent  of  intervening  in  local  Colombian 
affairs  and  preventing  either  party  in  a  domestic  war  from  making 
belligerent  use  of  the  line  of  transit.  Thus,  to  quote  Mr.  Seward  again, 
while  the  United  States  would  take  no  interest  in  any  internal  revolu- 
tion in  the  State  of  Panama,  it  would  hold  itself  ready  "to  protect  the 
transit  trade  across  the  Isthmus  against  either  foreign  or  domestic  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  of  the  State  of  Panama."  Note  that  it  was  not 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Bogota  Government,  but  "  the  transit  trade  across 
the  Isthmus,"  that  the  United  States  was  ready  to  protect  against 
domestic  disturbance ;  leaving  it  to  the  people  of  Colombia  and  Panama 
to  determine  whether  Panama  should  be  governed  at  Panama  or  at 
Bogota. 

Note  also  that  the  United  States  was  to  protect  that  transit  trade 
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"against  domestic  disturbance  of  the  peace."  How  would  it  have  been 
possible  to  do  that  if  either  of  the  domestic  belligerents  had  been  per- 
mitted to  use  the  railroad  as  a  base  of  military  operations  and  thus  to 
involve  it  in  acts  of  war?  The  only  effective  fulfilment  of  the  treaty 
was  in  protection  of  the  road  from  attack,  or  even  belligerent  use,  by 
either  faction.  Such  protection  was  repeatedly  given,  to  the  extent  of 
forbidding  either  the  Colombian  Government  or  the  insurgents  to  use 
the  railroad  as  an  engine  of  war.  That  was  what  was  done  in  Novem- 
ber, 1903.  The  President  protected  the  transit  trade  of  the  Isthmus 
against  "domestic  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  State  of  Panama,"  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  menace  of  disturbance  proceeded  from  Colon  or 
from  Bogota. 

It  cannot  justly  be  charged  that  the  United  States,  while  insisting 
upon  free  transit  across  the  Isthmus  for  itself,  prevented  Colombia  from 
enjoying  it.  The  United  States  never  but  once  —  and  that  was  not  in 
November,  1903  —  forbade  the  Colombian  Government  to  make  non- 
belligerent use  of  the  railroad,  and  it  did  so  only  through  a  subordinate 
functionary,  who  was  promptly  overruled  by  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment. All  that  it  did  prohibit  was  such  conversion  of  the  railroad  into 
an  engine  of  war  as  would  interrupt  free  transit  across  the  Isthmus  and 
subject  the  road  itself  to  destruction.  That  the  intention  of  the  Treaty 
of  1846  was  to  exempt  the  road  from  such  belligerent  use  seems  ob- 
vious and  indisputable. 

Mr.  Secretary  Hay  set  forth  this  phase  of  the  case  with  epigram- 
matic force  when  he  described  the  treaty  as  a  covenant  which  "ran  with 
the  land."  The  application  of  the  treaty  was  geographical  rather  than 
political.  The  United  States  had  no  right  to  say  what  government 
there  should  be  in  Colombia,  save  that  the  domestic  government  should 
not  be  oppressed  or  overthrown  by  a  foreign  power.  But  it  had  the 
right  to  say  that  whatever  government  there  was  should  fulfil  its  treaty 
obligations  in  the  maintenance  of  free  transit  across  the  Isthmus.  It 
had  the  right  to  say  that  such  freedom  of  transit  should  not  be  inter- 
rupted by  rebellion  arising  at  Panama  or  Colon,  and  equally  that  it 
should  not  be  interrupted  by  government  coercion  from  Bogota.  It 
had,  finally,  the  right  to  say,  as  it  did  say,  that  after  she  had  practically 
relinquished  Panama  to  the  control  of  its  own  people,  and  they  had 
restored  peace  and  established  an  orderly  government  of  their  own,  Co- 
lombia should  not  reinvade  that  State  for  the  purpose  of  waging  war  and 
interrupting  commerce. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  barred  Colombia  from  using  her  sovereign 
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power  and  resources  for  the  performance  of  some  of  the  supreme  func- 
tions of  government,  to  wit,  the  suppression  of  rebellion  and  the  main- 
tenance of  national  integrity,  the  answer  is  that  she  should  have 
thought  of  that  before  she  made  the  treaty.  Unquestionably  she  did, 
in  making  that  treaty,  to  a  certain  extent  abrogate  and  relinquish  her 
sovereignty  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  She  did  so  in  return  for  a 
qitid  pro  quo,  which  then  seemed  to  her  adequate,  and  which,  in  the 
event,  proved  for  many  years  not  only  to  be  adequate,  but  to  put  the 
balance  of  advantage  upon  her  side  of  tlie  account.  Having  thus  en- 
joyed the  benefits  of  the  treaty  for  half  a  century,  it  was  not  lawful  for 
her  to  evade  its  obligations  or  to  repudiate  its  penalties.  The  United 
States,  having  fulfilled  its  duties  toward  her,  in  protecting  her  from 
alien  oppression,  was  amply  justified,  legally,  in  exacting  from  her  its 
full  privileges.  That  was  what  our  Government  did  at  the  beginning 
of  November,  1903. 

The  United  States  was  right,  of  course,  in  rejecting  the  Colombian 
proposal,  that  it  should,  in  return  for  a  canal  concession,  suppress  for 
Colombia  the  already  successful  revolution  in  Panama,  and  restore  that 
State  to  Colombian  authority.  The  United  States  has  never  hired  itself 
out  as  a  mercenary,  either  for  cash  or  for  canal  concessions.  Equally 
right  was  it  in  recognizing  the  de  facto  Government  at  Panama.  It  is 
always  lawful,  and  generally  imperative,  to  recognise  facts,  and  it  was 
a  fact  that  that  was  the  only  existing  Government  on  the  Isthmus. 
The  Colombian  Government  there  had  ceased  to  exist.  It  had  been 
expelM.  It  had  departed.  The  Colombian  troops  had  not  been  driven 
out  by  us.  They  had  gone  because  they  found  themselves  alone  and 
helpless  amid  a  universally  hostile  population.  They  recognized  the 
accomplished  fact.  The  Panama  Government  was  in  entire  and  undis- 
puted authority,  and  was  ready  to  fulfil  and  was  fulfilling  the  actual 
functions  of  government.  The  only  possible  procedure  for  the  United 
States  was  to  recognize  that  fact. 

Nor  is  the  rightfulness  of  our  later  recognition  of  the  de  jure  inde- 
pendence of  Panama  to  be  impugned.  It  was  done  promptly,  ten  days 
after  the  Panaman  Declaration  of  Independence.  There  seems,  however, 
to  be  no  ground  for  the  cliaracterization  of  "indecent  haste  "  which  has 
been  applied  to  it.  There  is  no  more  generally  accepted  principle  in 
international  law  than  that  every  nation  is  its  own  judge  of  the  time 
when  it  is  fitting  to  recognize  the  independence  of  another.  In  our  own 
revolution,  France  recognized  our  independence  years  before  it  was  act- 
ually established,  while  Eussia  refused  to  recognize  it  until  years  after 
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it  had  been  established  and  had  been  recognized  by  the  very  Power  from 
which  we  had  won  it.  Both  acted  well  within  their  legal  rights.  The 
United  States  recognized  the  revolutionary  Republic  in  Brazil  in  1889, 
no  less  promptly  than  it  did  the  Kepuljlic  of  Panama,  although  there 
was  much  less  assurance  of  its  stability.  The  long  delay  in  recognizing 
the  independence  of  the  South  American  Republics  in  tlie  early  part  of 
the  last  century  has  been  cited  as  a  precedent  which  should  have  been 
regarded  in  the  case  of  Panama.  There  was  little  if  any  analogy  be- 
tween the  cases.  The  contrast  between  South  America  then  and  Pana- 
ma now  is  enormous.  Considering  the  difference  in  speed  of  communi- 
cation, and  in  extent  and  completeness  of  our  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
tries concerned,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  a  day  gives  as  ample 
time  for  deliberation  now  as  a  year  did  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

In  recognizing  the  independence  of  Panama  we  were  lawfully  recog- 
nizing an  accomplished  fact.  If  it  be  said  it  was  a  fact  made  possible 
only  by  our  •  own  conduct  and  attitude,  the  same  may  be  said  of  other 
republics,  which  exist  only  because  of  our  protection.  Colombia  her- 
self would  probably  not  have  maintained  her  independence  had  it  not 
been  for  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  especially  as  set  forth  and  en- 
dowed with  concrete  force  in  the  Treaty  of  1846.  In  the  act  of  recog- 
nition then,  as  in  that  of  intervention,  the  United  States  fully  observed 
its  legal  obligations  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

3.  —  It  was  justified  on  the  ground  of  equity  to  Colombia.  We 
must  remember,  what  is  too  often  overlooked,  that  while  law  is  positive, 
equity  is  relative.  We  must  fulfil  legal  obligations  strictly  and  im- 
partially, even  toward  the  least  deserving  and  least  worthy.  But  we 
are  privileged  to  consider  the  character,  the  conduct,  and  the  deserts  of 
the  applicant  for  equity.  He  who  seeks  equity  must  deal  equitably. 
The  very  word  itself  implies  that.  It  is  an  elementary  justice,  based 
not  on  legal  prescription,  but  upon  the  mutual  merits  of  the  parties  to  the 
controversy.  What,  then,  were  Colombia's  deserts?  So  far  as  Panama 
was  concerned,  they  were  slight  indeed.  She  had  treated  Panama  most 
inequitably.  She  had  forcibly  abrogated  the  Constitution  of  1863,  and 
had  subverted  Panama's  undoubted  rights  thereunder,  without  Panama's 
consent  —  just  as  though  forty-four  of  our  forty-five  States  should  com- 
bine to  deprive  the  forty-fifth  of  its  equal  representation  in  the  Federal 
Senate  without  its  consent.  It  had  not  only  done  that  and  persisted 
in  it,  but  for  many  years  it  had  systematically  oppressed  and  plundered 
Panama,  making  the  Isthmus  the  "milch  cow  of  Colombia,"  as  it  used 
to  be  said  Cuba  was  of  Spain.     Upon  dispassionate  and  impartial  review 
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of  the  record,  it  was  impossible  to  withhold  sympathy  from  Panama  in- 
her  controversy  with  the  Bogota  Government. 

If,  however,  we  were  to  go  by  on  the  other  side,  saying  that  such 
matters  were  none  of  our  business,  we  could  not  ignore  the  fact  that 
Colombia  had  treated  the  United  States  badly  in  more  than  one  impor- 
tant respect.  In  1880  this  Government  found  it  necessary  to  warn 
Colombia  against  making  the  concessions  which  she  then  proposed  to 
make  to  France,  as  —  to  quote  Mr.  Secretary  Evarts,  on  July  31,  1880 
—  "  introducing  interests  not  compatible  with  the  treaty  relations  which 
we  maintain  with  Colombia."  Colombia  then  proposed  —  I  quote  from 
President  Arthur's  message  of  1881  —  "to  the  European  powers  to  join 
in  a  guarantee  which  would  be  in  direct  contravention  of  our  obligation 
as  the  sole  guarantor  of  the  integrity  of  Colombian  territory."  In  other 
words,  while  enjoying,  at  her  own  request,  our  protection,  Colombia 
was  intriguing  against  our  interests  with  the  very  Powers  against  which 
she  had  sought  and  was  enjoying  our  protection.  We  may  pass  by  the 
assumption  that  Colombia  vigorously  used  all  possible  influence  against 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  enterprise  so  as  to  compel  us,  if  possible,  to  adopt 
the  Panama  route  at  such  terms  as  she  might  extort,  for  that  is  a  matter 
of  belief  and  common  fame  rather  than  of  concrete  record. 

But  we  may  justly  complain  that  she  acted  inequitably  toward  us 
in  rejecting  the  canal  treaty  which  her  minister  negotiated  with  us  in 
1902-3.  Mark  that  she  had  a  legal  right  to  reject  it.  That  is  indis- 
putable. Her  legal  right  to  reject  it  was  as  absolute  as  our  right  to  re- 
ject other  treaties  which  our  Government  has  negotiated,  but  which  have 
not  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  She  had,  let  us  say,  the  same 
right  to  reject  it  that  we  had  to  negotiate  it,  or  that  we  had  afterward 
to  make  another  treaty  with  Panama.  Her  rejection  was  legal,  but  it 
was  not  equitable ;  or,  at  any  rate,  it  was  no  more  equitable  than  our 
subsequent  recognition  of,  and  negotiation  with,  Panama.  If  she  stood 
upon  her  strict  legal  rights  in  rejecting  the  treaty,  we  had  as  good  a 
title  to  stand  upon  our  strict  legal  rights  in  recognizing  Panama. 

But  we  may  go  beyond  that,  and  say  that  her  rejection  of  the  treaty 
was  positively  inequitous  —  if  I  may  coin  that  useful  word,  to  express 
a  slightly  different  shade  of  meaning  from  "iniquitous,"  though  indeed 
"  iniquitous  "  might  serve  as  well.  Two  facts  of  record  are  sufficient  to 
prove  the  indictment.  One  is  the  explicit  and  repeated  offer  made  by 
General  Eeyes  in  behalf  of  the  Bogota  Government,  of  which  he  was  the 
prospective  next  chief,  to  resurrect  and  ratify  the  dead  canal  treaty,  by 
martial  law  or  dictatorship,  in  return  for  our  resubjugation  of  Panama 
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to  the  Colombian  yoke.  The  other  is  the  confessed,  deliberate  plan  of 
the  Bogota  Government  to  repudiate  the  concession  lawfully  given  to  the 
French  Panama  Canal  Company  and  to  confiscate  that  company's  prop- 
erty, which  it  would  then  sell  to  the  United  States  for  a  round  sum. 

Let  us  note  the  details  of  that  precious  scheme.  The  charter  or 
concession  of  the  French  company  required  the  completion  of  the  canal 
by  October  31,  1904,  failing  which  the  concession  and  title  would  be 
forfeited  to  Colombia.  It  was  obvious  that  the  canal  could  not  be  com- 
pleted by  that  time,  so  the  company  secured  from  the  President  of  Co- 
lombia an  extension  of  time  of  six  years  more.  The  plan  of  the  Colom- 
bian Congress  was  to  declare  that  extension  invalid,  thus  repudiating 
the  act  of  its  own  President,  and  then  to  confiscate  the  unfinished  canal 
and  abrogate  the  French  company's  concession  on  October  31,  1904. 
That  was  the  real  reason  why  the  canal  treaty  was  rejected,  and  why 
the  suggestion  of  reopening  negotiations  for  a  new  treaty  was  made. 
Colombia  did  not  want  to  refuse  our  treaty.  She  wanted  to  make  the 
treaty.  But  she  wanted  to  postpone  doing  so  until  after  the  French 
company's  concession  had  been  forfeited,  when  she  could  herself  secure 
the  $40,000,000  which  the  United  States  was  willing  to  pay  for  the 
unfinished  canal,  instead  of  having  that  convenient  and  much-coveted 
sum  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  French  shareholders.  She  would  have 
accepted  the  treaty  gladly  after  she  had  confiscated  the  canal. 

Now  the  bearing  of  all  that  upon  the  question  of  our  policy  is  sim- 
ply to  show  upon  how  little  ground  Colombia  could  plead  for  better 
treatment  as  a  matter  of  equity.  Colombia,  wearing  the  brand  of  a 
would-be  spoliator,  could  not  well  come  into  court  with  a  complaint 
that  she  had  been  despoiled.  Upon  the  ground  of  equity  she  had  noth- 
ing more  to  claim.  She  had  been  treated  as  well  as  she  deserved,  and 
better.  Her  only  valid  claim  must  be  for  legal  justice,  and  in  the  mak- 
ing of  that  claim  it  might  be  well  for  her  to  take  heed  lest  the  court  of 
civilization  should  declare  to  her:  "Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than 
thou  desirest."  It  will  not  serve  to  say  we  would  not  have  treated  a 
great,  strong  nation  thus.  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  The  record  of  our 
dealings  with  some  of  the  greatest  Powers  of  the  world  suggests  that 
we  have  been  no  less  independent  in  our  bearing  toward  them  than 
toward  the  lesser  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  we  might  equally  well  ask 
if  Colombia  would  have  acted  thus  toward  a  nation  that  was  not  rich, 
that  was  not  urgently  desirous  of  building  the  canal,  or  that  was  a  little 
more  in  the  habit  of  using  the  "mailed  fist."  We  must,  it  is  said,  have 
one  law  alike  for  all  nations,  great  and  small.     That  is  quite  true. 
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What,  then,  would  we  have  done  had  England  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Confederacy  in  1862?  The  cases  are  not  analogous. 
The  Confederacy  was  never,  either  physically  or  legally,  in  as  strong  a 
position  as  Panama.  I  say  that  advisedly.  The  United  States  never 
scuttled  out  of  the  Southern  States  and  abandoned  them  to  secession,  as 
Colombia  did  out  of  Panama,  but  from  the  very  beginning  exerted  its 
fullest  possible  power  to  suppress  the  rebellion  and  to  restore  and  pre- 
serve the  Union.  The  Confederate  States  had  no  such  constitutional 
defence  of  secession  as  that  which  Panama  had  in  the  fact  of  former 
independence  forcibly  destroyed  without  her  consent.  The  European 
Powers  did  promptly  recognize  the  Confederate  States  as  belligerents. 
In  that  they  were  simply  recognizing  a  fact,  and,  however  distasteful  it 
was  to  us,  we  had  no  cause  for  complaint. 

There  is  another  point  which  those  who  seek  to  raise  this  argument 
from  analogy  invariably  overlook.  It  is  this :  That  the  United  States 
had  never,  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  recognized  international  interests  in 
the  Southern  States  as  Colombia  had  in  Panama.  In  the  Treaty  of  1846, 
Colombia  specifically  recognized  the  fact  that  other  nations,  above  all 
the  United  States,  had  natural  and  lawful  interests  in  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  which  might  in  certain  contingencies  be  paramount  to  Colom- 
bia's own  interests  there.  Those  interests  were  peculiar  to  the  Isthmus, 
and  did  not  extend  to  the  rest  of  Colombia.  Eor  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  provisions  of  that  treaty,  including  our  rights  of  intervention 
and  our  duty  of  protection  and  guarantee,  did  not  apply  to  the  whole  of 
Colombia,  but  only  to  the  State  —  that  is,  the  Isthmus  —  of  Panama. 
"The  guarantee  extends  only  to  the  Isthmus,"  wrote  Mr.  Bidlack,  our 
Charg^  d' Affaires  who  negotiated  the  treaty,  to  Mr.  Secretary  Buchanan 
in  1846.  In  that  cii'cumstance  the  separate  status  of  Panama,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  rest  of  Colombia,  was  recognized,  and  so  were  recog- 
nized the  peculiar  and  even  paramount  interests  of  other  countries  in 
that  territory.  I  quote  from  President  Polk's  message  transmitting  that 
treaty  to  the  Senate  for  ratification :  "  The  treaty  does  not  propose  to 
guarantee  a  territory  to  a  foreign  nation  in  which  the  United  States 
will  have  no  common  interest  with  that  nation.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  more  deeply  and  directly  interested  in  the  subject  of  this  guarantee 
than  New  Granada  herself,  or  any  other  country." 

Let  us  suppose,  to  make  an  analogy  which  does  not  now  exist  be- 
tween our  Civil  War  and  the  Panama  revolution,  that  at  some  date  prior 
to  1861  the  United  States  had  stipulated  by  treaty  with  England  that 
the  cotton  trade  from  our  Southern  ports  should  never  be  interrupted  or 
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embarrassed,  and  thai  Euglaud  should  have  the  right  to  interveue  when- 
ever necessary  to  keep  that  trade  free  and  open.  In  such  case  it  seems 
to  me  that  England  would  have  liad  a  legal  and  moral  right  to  intervene 
in  1861-62,  to  break  the  blockade  of  our  Southern  ports  and  to  prevent 
the  United  States  from  reestablishing  it.  The  United  States  never 
made  such  a  treaty.  It  would  never  have  made  one.  But  Colombia 
did  make  the  Treaty  of  1846.  There  is  the  radical  difference  between 
the  two  cases. 

It  is  said  that  the  application  of  the  lex  talionis  does  not  indi- 
cate the  loftiest  motives.  Granted.  But  there  were  other  motives  for 
our  policy  which  were  high  and  noble  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
exalted  doctrinaire.  At  the  present  moment  the  argument  is  sim- 
ply this,  that  neither  law  nor  equity  requires  a  nation  to  go  out  of  its 
way  to  be  generous  to  an  unworthy  object,  even  though  that  object  be  a 
weaker  nation.  Weakness  gives  no  immunity,  and  is  not  a  charter  to 
license  any  more  than  strength  is  a  charter  to  oppression.  A  strong 
nation  should  use  its  strength  nobly.  A  weak  nation  should  use  its 
weakness  no  less  nobly,  seeking  in  morals  the  strength  it  lacks  in  mate- 
rial resources. 

4.  —  It  was  justified  under  both  law  and  equity  to  other  nations. 
Our  Government  has  violated  no  item  of  international  law.  It  has  in- 
vaded no  rights  of  other  countries  or  of  their  citizens.  It  dealt  fairly, 
lawfully,  even  generously,  with  the  French  Canal  Company.  It  pa- 
tiently awaited  and  accepted  the  adjudication  of  the  French  courts  in 
whatever  legal  controversies  arose  over  the  transfer  of  the  company's 
property.  It  has  shown  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
international  law,  and  for  international  equities.  It  has,  moreover,  ful- 
filled the  implied  duties  which  rested  upon  it  as  a  result  of  its  traditional 
policy.  Under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  this  country  would  not  let  other 
nations  meddle  in  American  affahs.  It  thus  incurred  a  moral  respon- 
sibility for  those  affairs.  Thus  it  would  not  let  European  Powers  guar- 
antee neutrality  and  peace  upon  the  Isthmus,  and  freedom  of  transit 
over  that  important  route.  Therefore  it  was  morally  bound  itself  to 
make  such  a  guarantee,  and  to  make  it  effective.  It  has  done  so.  It 
would  not  permit  any"  other  nation  to  construct  a  canal  across  the  Isth- 
mus. Therefore  it  incurred  itself  the  moral  obligation  to  construct  one. 
It  is  now  proceeding  to  do  so.  The  United  States  thus  shows  itself  to 
be  no  dog-in-the-manger,  but  a  Power  that  is  as  ready  itself  to  do  as  to 
forbid  others  to  do. 

The  question  of  "  international  eminent  domain  "  has  been  adverted 
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to  many  times.  It  is  perhaps  not  altogether  pertinent,  for  the  reason 
that  the  United  States  was  not  compelled  to  resort  to  the  application  of 
such  a  principle.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  such  a  principle 
exists,  and  that  it  has  more  than  once  been  practically  applied  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Every  "  concert  of  the  Powers  "  for  the  coercion 
of  one  or  more  nations  involves  its  application.  It  was  under  that  prin- 
ciple that  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  Crete  and  Samos  and  The  Leb- 
anon, were  removed  from  unbridled  Turkish  rule.  It  was  upon  the 
same  principle  that  the  joint  control  and  the  international  tribunals 
were  established  in  Egypt.  It  would  scarcely  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  same  principle  was  involved  in  the  opening  of  The  Sound  to 
free  navigation.  There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  there 
had  been  no  other  way  to  secure  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Powers  of  the 
world,  or  the  United  States  alone,  would  have  been  amply  justified  in 
proceeding  under  that  principle.  But  the  principle  is  so  delicate  a  one, 
and  so  easily  liable  to  perversion  and  misuse,  that  there  is  cause  for 
gratitude  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  world's  desire  at  Panama  with- 
out resort  to  it.  If  that  principle,  or  the  contemplation  of  it  as  a  pos- 
sibility, did  to  any  degree  enter  into  the  case  in  confirming  the  United 
States  in  its  policy  or  in  affording  justification  for  that  policy,  then  in- 
stead of  condemning  our  Government,  the  world  must  give  it  commen- 
dation for  having  to  that  extent  made  use  of  so  delicate  and  even  peril- 
ous a  principle  with  so  much  discretion,  and  with  results  so  invariably 
beneficent. 

For  what  is,  after  all,  most  clear  in  the  whole  business  is  this,  that 
the  United  States  has  acted  unselfishly  and  for  the  good  of  the  world. 
I  say  it  has  acted  unselfishly,  because  it  has  sought  no  self-aggrandize- 
ment, no  conquests,  no  acquisitions  of  territory,  no  extension  of  sover- 
eignty. It  has  sought,  and  has  secured,  nothing  but  the  privilege  and 
power  of  constructing  a  canal  which  will  be  for  the  equal  use  and  bene- 
fit of  all  nations.  If  it  has  in  doing  so  exacted  a  grant  of  perpetual 
control  over  a  part  of  the  territory  of  another  state,  it  has  thus  done 
only  what  was  necessary  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  canal.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  any  other  nation  on  earth  would  have  undertaken  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  and  its  protection  and  neutral  maintenance  on  any 
basis  of  less  authority.  I  say  it  has  also  acted  for  the  good  of  the 
world,  because  it  has  assured  fulfilment  of  the  world's  legitimate  desire 
in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  satisfactorily  fulfilled;  because  it 
has  assured  the  speedy  opening  of  what  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  high- 
ways of  peaceful  and  beneficent  commerce;  and  because  it  has  estab- 
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lished  a  paramount  influence  for  peace  and  justice  in  a  land  that  for  a 
centmy  has  known  little  of  eitlier  peace  or  justice. 

The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  marked  an  epoch  in  history,  though 
it  was  followed  hy  profligacy,  controversy,  and  war.  In  Panama  these 
latter  evils  ran  their  vicious  course  before  the  United  States  assumed 
control.  It  will  be  this  country's  privilege,  in  pursuance  of  the  just 
and  equitable  policy  already  established,  to  make  their  recurrence  for- 
ever impossible,  and  to  make  the  future  of  that  great  enterprise  an  era 
of  continued  equity  and  unbroken  peace.  Thus  governed,  the  benefits 
of  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  whole  world  may  surpass  those  of  the  Suez 
Canal  as  much  as  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  surpass  in  size  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Eed  Seas.  The  policy  that  is  leading,  and  that 
alone  could  certainly  have  led  to  such  a  consummation,  may  be  carped 
at  and  impugned  by  some  who  see  it  through  the  distortion  of  too  close 
and  too  partial  a  vision.  In  the  clear,  comprehensive,  and  just  perspec- 
tive of  history,  its  terms  no  less  than  its  results  will  be  its  abundant  and 
perpetual  vindication. 

Willis  Eletcher  Johnson. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  Siilu  archipelago  and  a  great  part  of  the 
island  of  Mindanao,  the  largest  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  are  inhabited 
by  Moros,  or  Mohammedans.  It  will  be  remembered,  also,  that  there 
is  a  considerable  Christian  population  on  the  island  of  Mindanao,  espe- 
cially in  its  northerly  and  northeastern  portions,  where  the  United  States 
authorities  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  1900,  and  have  had  more  or 
less  ever  since,  owing  to  the  insurrectionary  spirit  among  this  Chi'istian 
population.  The  Lanao  country,  where  Captain  J.  J.  Pershing  has  been 
winning  laurels  during  the  past  year,  occupies  the  very  heart  of  the  isl- 
and, and,  from  the  white  man's  point  of  view,  is  the  very  garden  spot 
of  this  garden  island  of  the  Philippine  archipelago.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
so  generally  known,  and  certainly  not  so  much  realized,  that  a  large 
part  of  the  interior  of  this  great  island  is  inhabited  by  one  or  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pagans,  intimidated  and  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
the  interior  by  fear  of  the  more  warlike  Moros,  who  up  to  the  present 
generation  roamed  the  shores  in  pirate  bands  searching  for  booty  in  the 
form  of  food  and  clothing  supplies,  and  slaves  for  their  own  personal 
service  or  for  the  distant  market.  Indeed,  the  pirate  spirit  is  now  but 
imperfectly  kept  in  check,  and  the  pagans  have  good  cause  to  fear  to 
live  on  the  coast  in  many  places  even  to-day. 

By  an  act  of  the  United  States  Philippine  Commission,  passed  June 
1,  1903,  that  part  of  the  island  of  Mindanao  occupied  chiefly  by  Moros 
and  pagans,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  Sulu  archipelago,  is  given  a 
somewhat  autonomous  form  of  government,  under  the  name  of  "The 
Moro  Province. "  This  province  is  to  be  governed  by  a  legislative  coun- 
cil, consisting  of  the  governor,  the  secretary,  the  treasurer,  the  engin- 
eer, the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  the  attorney.  At  the  time  of 
writing  this  act  has  not  long  taken  effect.  General  Leonard  Wood  has 
been  appointed  governor,  and  he  is  now  studying  the  problem  before 
him  and  his  colleagues.  It  is  pertinent  now  to  consider  the  environ- 
ment which  will  condition  his  work,  and  what  manner  of  work  it  must 
be. 
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The  non-Christian  tribes  of  this  province,  like  the  peoples  of  Europe, 
came  into  the  country  on  successive  waves  of  immigration ;  and,  again 
like  the  peoples  of  Europe,  they  are  generally  more  or  less  closely  related 
in  origin,  while  differing  among  tliemselves  in  languages,  customs,  and 
laws.  The  curse  of  Babel  has  lain  heavily  upon  them,  dividing  them 
and  destroying  their  power,  or,  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say,  marking  their  divisions  and  consequent  weakness.  Furthermore, 
these  so-called  "  tribes "  are  generally  united  in  languages  and  customs 
only,  without  being  united  in  political  organization,  and  may  with 
greater  propriety  be  called  peoplets.  These  peoplets  are  divided  into 
tribelets  (allow  me  the  word;  I  really  need  it)  of  almost  incredible 
weakness. 

To  use  the  phraseology  which  is  common  in  the  discussion  of  the 
development  of  our  own  civilization,  these  various  peoplets  are  distrib- 
uted over  the  patriarchal  and  tribal  stages,  only  slightly  lapping  over 
into  the  feudal,  the  pagan  peoplets  being  very  largely  in  the  patriarchal 
stage.  Thus  when  one  speaks  of  the  Mandayas,  for  instance,  the  men- 
tal picture  should  not  be  a  tribe  10,000  strong,  but  rather  a  congeries  of 
petty  tribelets  aggregating  10,000,  united  only  in  languages  and  cus- 
toms, and  generally  at  sword's  points  with  one  another.  Undoubtedly 
this  community  of  language  and  customs  tends  to  unite  this  peoplet 
into  a  strong  tribe ;  yet  this  has  not  been  done  for  want  of  a  common 
cause  of  overwhelming  importance  to  overcome  inherited  tendencies  and 
petty  local  jealousies  and  ambitions.  The  same  is  true  of  any  one"  of 
the  twenty-odd  peoplets  making  up  the  pagan  population  of  this  prov- 
ince. Indeed,  this  is  true  more  or  less  of  all  Malayan  peoples.  The  race 
has  never  had  the  genius  for  union,  and  for  this  reason  has  always  been 
the  prey  of  any  race  with  which  it  has  come  into  conflict.  This  fact 
gives  prominence  to  the  hereditary  element  in  this  essential  weakness. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  position  will  be  attacked  from  afar, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Filipinos  developed  a  very  fair  degree  of  union  in 
the  fight  which  they  put  up  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States, 
—  that  we  taught  them  union  and  made  of  the  various  conflicting  ele- 
ments a  Filipino  people.  This  apparent  union,  however,  is  liable  to 
mislead.  It  may  be  well  to  recall,  in  this  connection,  that  the  Americans 
had  a  shoal  of  petty  local  republics  all  over  the  islands  to  deal  with 
at  the  same  time  they  were  coping  with  the  so-called  Filipino  republic ; 
that  these  elements,  united  only  in  the  one  purpose  of  resistance  to  the 
United  States,  were  mutually  jealous  and  ambitious  of  local  indepen- 
dence; and  that  of  the  two  great  generals  in  the  army  of  the  Filipino 
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republic,  one  was  assassinated  by  orders  of  the  other,  who  in  his  turn 
was  captured  by  Filipinos  under  command  of  Americans,  into  whose 
service  they  had  been  driven  by  dissensions  among  themselves.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  thresh  this  matter  out.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
justify  the  claim  that  even  in  this  case  the  Malayans  have  not  developed 
that  genius  for  union  wliich  comes  so  natural  to  us. 

Judging  by  what  one  reads,  even  in  official  documents,  the  Moros 
are  still  regarded  as  one  people ;  yet  this  is  far  from  the  fact.  They  are 
composed  of  a  number  of  peoples  and  peoplets,  differing  essentially 
among  themselves  in  languages  and  customs;  and  these  in  turn  are 
divided  into  numerous  petty  tribes,  generally  more  or  less  hostile  to  one 
another.  Yet  in  their  political  organization  they  are  in  advance  of  their 
pagan  neighbors.  Probably  this  is  due  to  the  influence  of  their  religious 
teachers  from  Arabia,  and  of  their  warlike  religion  itself;  for  they  are 
Malayans  themselves,  resembling  more  or  less  closely  the  pagans  of  the 
same  race.  Their  tribes  are  larger  and  are  political  rather  than  patri- 
archal, yet  the  memory  of  the  patriarchal  stage  still  clings  to  their 
speech.  The  Sultan  of  Sulu  addresses  a  complaint  to  his  "father,"  Gen- 
eral Chaffee,  and  justifies  himself  in  thus  going  past  the  officers  nearer 
him  by  saying  that  he  has  already  presented  his  complaint  without  avail 
to  his  "father,"  Major  Williams,  and  also  to  his  "father,"  General  Davis. 
Surely  this  harks  back  pretty  close  to  the  times  of  Abraham  and  Lot. 

Here,  again,  it  may  be  well  to  distinguish  somewhat  emphatically 
between  peoples  and  tribes.  This  distinction  has  not  generally  been 
made,  though  it  would  add  materially  to  clearness.  The  Sulus,  for  in- 
stance, are  the  chief,  though  not  the  only,  people  of  the  Sulu  archipel- 
ago. They  have  one  language  and  essentially  uniform  customs  and  laws. 
Yet  they  are  divided  into  small  tribes,  under  practically  independent 
chiefs,  and  one  of  the  vexatious  tasks  of  the  commanding  officers  at  Sulu 
has  been  to  keep  the  peace  among  these  potentates.  Up  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Americans  on  this  scene,  these  tribes  were  somewhat  loosely  held 
together,  under  the  overlordship  of  the  Sultan,  by  their  common  enmity 
toward  the  Spaniards,  who  had  introduced  the  Christian  religion  into 
their  very  midst,  and  had  almost  put  an  end  to  their  piracies.  It  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  wars  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Moros  were  generally  regarded  by  both  parties  concerned  as  religious 
wars.  After  a  brief  acquaintance  with  the  Americans,  these  Moros 
decided,  for  reasons  not  altogether  flattering  to  us,  that  we  are  not  a 
people  to  carry  on  religious  wars.  So  now  the  feudal  state  has  been 
separated  into  its  constituent  tribes,  the  bonds  which  once  held  these 
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tribes  loosely  together  have  become  ropes  of  sand,  and  nothing  short  of 
a  great  common  cause  will  ever  galvanize  them  into  any  manner  of 
strength.  Anarchy,  at  least  partial,  has  ensued,  and  it  is  tliis  state  of 
affairs  with  which  the  Americans  have  had  to  deal.  The  following  is  a 
characteristic  official  communication : 

Tliis  letter  as  a  sigu  of  confidence  from  your  son,  Dato  Mohammed  Dahi  Calbi, 
to  my  father,  tlie  Governor  of  Suhi : 

I  beg  to  inform  my  father  that  fiom  the  time  my  father  requested  that  all  steal- 
ing should  for  the  present  be  stopped,  our  men  have  stopped  it.  All  at  once,  during 
my  illness,  I  became  aware  that  all  my  horses,  eighteen  in  number,  had  been  stolen ; 
also  two  slaves  and  three  head  of  cattle,  my  own  property,  not  including  those  that 
were  stolen  the  month  before.  If  stealing  is  not  bad  I  will  go  to  my  father  and  stay 
quiet,  and  let  the  thieves  go  on  with  their  stealing.  Now,  although  I  have  no  prop- 
erty belonging  to  other  people  in  my  possession  (my  father  may  make  inquiries 
whether  this  is  true  or  not)  they  come  and  steal  from  me.  We  have  kept  quiet  be- 
cause we  were  waiting  for  their  answer,  for  reason  of  the  respect  and  love  we  have 
for  you,  although  we  had  then  not  yet  made  up  our  mind  for  a  conference.  You 
requested  us  to  stop  stealing,  but  they  do  not  pay  attention  to  your  request. 

Greetings  and  best  wishes  to  my  father.     I  should  like  to  see  you  very  much, 
also  my-  brothers  Eddie  and  Charlie,  but  I  am  not  able  to  go  about  yet. 

29th  Zil  Ka  Aedah,  1318. 

This  sheds  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  Sulu  situation ;  it  is  worthy  of 
more  than  one  careful  reading.  I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention 
to  some  of  its  obvious,  though  unintended,  revelations.  Note  that  the 
American  military  governor  had  "  req^uested  that  all  stealing  should  for 
the  ^present  be  stopped."  Yet  I  hasten  to  say  that  the  governor  should 
not  be  blamed  for  his  moderation  in  this  matter ;  under  the  Bates  Treaty 
he  could  do  no  more.  And  even  if  there  had  been  no  Bates  Treaty  he 
could  have  done  little  more  except  to  talk  more  positivel}^  In  any 
case,  Americans  cannot  stop  Sulus  from  stealing  from  one  another. 
Again,  Dato  Calbi  asserts  that  for  a  whole  month  he  had  refrained  from 
stealing  out  of  respect  and  love  for  the  governor,  and  assigns  no  other 
reason  for  his  strange  conduct.  Yet  he  does  incidentally  inform  us 
that  he  had  been  ill,  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  draw  natural  inferences 
from  this  fact.  Certainly  he  was  not  restrained  by  any  sentiment  of 
right  and  wrong,  or  by  fear  of  the  regularly  constituted  government  of 
the  Sultan. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  Americans  to 
strengthen  the  government  which  they  had  recognized,  rather  than  to 
turn  the  archipelago  over  to  anarchy ;  yet  for  reasons  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed here  this  was  not  done.  In  speaking  of  a  matter  of  little  intrin- 
sic interest  in  this  connection,  one  of  the  district  commanders.  Major 
J.  S.  Pettit,  First  Infantry,  in  an  official  report  of  early  date,  remarks: 
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"This  was  also  in  line  with  our  policy  of  alienating  and  detaching  tribes 
from  the  Sultan's  temporal  control,  to  weaken  his  power."  It  is  not  my 
purpose  either  to  approve  or  to  condemn  this  policy,  but  merely  to  state  it 
as  an  historical  fact  bearing  upon  the  present  situation.  From  time  to 
time  the  datos  have  been  on  the  point  of  going  to  war ;  but  the  United 
States  authorities  have  insisted  upon  what  we  must  call  peace,  even  to 
the  extent  of  marching  troops  to  the  fields  of  warlike  activities  to  en- 
force it. 

This  prohibition  of  fighting  has,  of  course,  rendered  lawlessness  of 
one  tribe  as  against  another  comparatively  safe ;  and  the  carnival  of  theft 
and  general  lawlessness,  culminating  often  in  the  killiug  of  men  of  one 
tribe  by  those  of  another,  has  gone  merrily  on.  Indeed,  such  a  carnival 
of  theft  is  regarded  by  these  people  as  an  appropriate  beginning  of  war, 
just  as  piracy  is  regarded  by  Christian  nations.  Whether  things  would 
have  been  better  with  a  man  of  the  Sultan's  character  supported  and 
upheld  is  a  matter  of  speculation  upon  which  I  have  no  desire  to  enter 
at  present.  Again,  I  am  concerned  only  with  the  situation  as  it  now 
is,  without  raising  any  question  as  to  what  it  might  have  been.  The 
datos  have  frequently  tried  to  draw  Americans  into  their  quarrels;  and 
it  is  but  recently  that  the  Sultan  by  very  unfair  means  nearly  precipitated 
a  fight  between  the  American  soldiers  and  one  of  his  pet  enemies. 

Lately  the  thieves  have  become  so  bold  that  they  no  longer  respect 
the  property  rights  of  their  much-respected  and  beloved  father,  the 
American  governor.  They  steal  army  property,  including  even  horses 
when  they  by  accident  get  loose  and  wander  a  little  beyond  the  guards ; 
and  the  datos  do  not  show  commendable  zeal  in  discovering  the  thieves 
and  returning  the  stolen  property  until  stimulated  to  action  by  an  occa- 
sional show  of  American  force.  When  small  parties  are  sent  out  to  re- 
cover such  property,  the  thieves  and  their  friends  lie  in  wait  in  consider- 
able bands  and  attack  them.  In  a  word,  the  situation  has  become 
intolerable.  Even  the  most  violent  of  the  datos  seem  to  realize  that 
government  in  Sulu  must  be  established. 

The  Samals,  living  partly  in  the  Sulu  archipelago  and  partly  on  the 
island  of  Mindanao  and  the  adjacent  islands,  are  a  similar  people, 
divided  into  similar  tribes,  and  formerly  held  in  the  loose  federation 
under  the  Sultan  of  Sulu.  In  language  these  two  people  differ  about  as 
much  as  do  the  English  and  the  Dutch.  Probably  the  Samals  were  the 
very  last  of  the  peoples  of  the  Philippines  to  arrive  in  the  islands. 
They  were  fierce  warriors  and  especially  piratical.  Now  that  advancing 
civilization  has  deprived  them  of  their  original  and  congenial  means  of 
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livelihood,  they  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  by  means  of  fishing, 
burning  lime,  cutting  and  transporting  wood  and  timber,  and,  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  by  trade  among  themselves  and  with  their  pagan  neighbors. 
I  have  seldom  seen  a  field  cultivated  by  a  Samal,  and  never  except  under 
outside  influence.  The  chief  datos  of  this  people  are  Pedro,  of  Basilan, 
and  Mandi,  of  Zamboanga. 

Pedro  Cuevas,  better  known  as  Dato  Pedro  of  Basilan,  is  an  inter- 
esting character.  Born  of  Christian  parents  near  Manila,  in  early  man- 
hood he  became  involved  in  some  political  plot  or  other  and  was  deported 
to  the  penal  colony  near  Zamboanga.  Taking  advantage  of  their  oppor- 
tunity, he  and  two  or  three  companions  arose  against  their  guard,  killed 
him,  and  escaped  with  his  gun.  Hunted  as  the  private  man-slayer  is 
hunted,  he  took  refuge  among  the  Moros  of  Basilan,  just  as  the  hunted 
beast  sometimes  seeks  a  refuge  so  dangerous  as  to  baffle  the  courage  of 
his  pursuers.  With  the  degree  of  hospitality  which  they  were  then  ac- 
customed to  show  toward  the  Christian  who  fell  into  their  hands,  these 
Moros  soon  gave  him  excellent  occasion  to  figlil  for  his  life.  So  well 
did  he  conduct  himself  on  this  and  many  subsequent  similar  occasions, 
that  eventually  he  gathered  about  him  a  band  of  admiring  Moros  who 
"would  rather  fight  with  than  against  him,"  and  in  due  course  he  made 
himself  ruler  not  only  of  the  Samals  but  also  of  the  equally  fierce  Ya- 
cans,  of  Basilan. 

For  many  years  he  succeeded  in  keeping  rude  order  among  these 
turbulent  and  violent  peoples,  often  using  a  degree  of  severity  which 
civilization  cannot  countenance.  At  the  age  of  seventy,  with  body  en- 
feebled with  consumption,  which  is  visibly  bringing  him  near  his  end, 
he  still  holds  these  Moros  in  a  firm  grasp.  Having  risen  to  some  power, 
he  so  conducted  himself  toward  the  Spaniards  as  to  win  their  free  pardon 
many  years  ago;  and  he  has  always  sliown  himself  a  friend  to  the 
Americans.  He  has  always  maintained  his  standing  as  a  Christian,  and 
the  church  and  the  mosque  stand  side  by  side  in  his  capital.  Asked  in 
the  presence  of  the  writer  whether  he  would  not  visit  America  and  see 
the  World's  Fair  next  year,  he  replied  with  the  utmost  composure,  "I 
can't;  I  am  going  to  die."  Having  lived  such  a  life  as  was  possible  to 
him,  Dato  Pedro  approaches  this  great  event  "a  gentleman  unafraid." 

Like  Dato  Pedro,  Eaja-muda  Mandi  does  not  rule  by  accident  of 
birth.  Son  of  a  Spaniard  and  of  a  Samal  woman  of  low  degree,  he  rose 
to  power  mainly  through  prowess  shown  in  fighting  with  the  Spaniards 
against  the  Moros  of  Lake  Lanao.  He  has  more  knowledge  of  civiliza- 
tion and  more  of  its  polish  than  has  any  other  Moro  of  the  entire  prov- 
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ince.  Having  been  a  friend  to  the  Spaniards  and  having  been  befriended 
by  them,  he  early  sought  and  attained  similar  relations  with  the  Ameri- 
cans. He  is  too  intelligent  to  fail  to  comprehend  that  this  is  to  his  own 
interests  and  those  of  his  people.  So  the  whole  situation,  as  far  as  the 
Samals  are  concerned,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that,  al- 
though the  people  are  very  backward  in  the  matter  of  civilization  and 
are  very  violent  by  nature  and  by  training,  yet  the  friendship  of  these 
two  principal  tribes  may  be  depended  upon  while  the  present  datos  live 
and  rule. 

Among  the  ancient  peoples  of  Mindanao  was  one  known  as  the 
Maguindanaos,  differing  from  the  Sulus  and  Samals  in  language  and 
customs  about  as  widely  as  the  Eussians  differ  from  the  English.  From 
the  most  ancient  times  this  people  has  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Kio 
Grande ;  and  at  an  early  date  —  how  early  I  am  unable  to  say  —  a  branch 
of  them  took  possession  of  the  country  about  Lake  Lanao  and  gradually 
assumed  the  name  of  the  Malanaos.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  first  Mohammedan  missionaries  arrived  on  Mindanao  from 
Arabia.  One  of  these  was  a  Salip,  or  descendant  of  Mohammed  through 
his  daughter  Fatima,  "the  most  blessed  of  women."  He  married  the 
daughter  of  a  great  Maguindanao  chief  and  united  the  people  under 
himself  as  Sultan.  The  present  Sultan  of  the  Maguindanaos  is  his 
lineal  descendant.  But  it  should  not  be  imagined  for  a  moment  that 
he  holds  a  united  Maguindanao  people  under  his  sway.  Far  from  this, 
he  is  only  one  among  the  datos,  and  a  very  insignificant  dato  he  is.  A 
man  of  weak  character,  he  has  lost  the  authority  which  he  had  not  the 
power  to  maintain,  and  the  government  has  passed  to  others,  and  not- 
ably to  a  remarkable  character  known  as  Dato  Piang. 

The  son  of  a  Chinese  laborer  and  a  Maguindanao  slave  girl,  Piang 
gained  his  first  ascendancy  through  the  Spaniards,  but  is  constantly  in- 
creasing his  prestige  through  his  own  force  of  character  and  cunning. 
With  a  keen  eye  to  business,  he  sees  to  it  that  his  retainers  fare  better 
than  their  neighbors,  and  many  flock  to  him  for  the  sake  of  "  rice  twice 
a  day."  Fully  aware  of  the  reverence  which  the  Maguindanaos  pay  to 
the  royal  blood,  which  he  does  not  possess,  he  courts  the  friendship  of 
Dato  Ali,  a  chief  of  the  bluest  blood.  He  knows  the  manner  and  the 
strength  of  the  white  man,  having  lived  with  him  and  worked  for  him 
in  the  capacity  of  head  carpenter  long  before  he  rose  to  prominence  in 
Maguindanao  politics.  He  has  seen  how  important  it  is  to  his  own  in- 
terests, as  well  as  to  those  of  his  subjects,  to  keep  the  peace  with  the 
Americans ;  and  this  he  has  continued  to  do  without  loss  of  prestige  with 
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the  warlike  Magiiiudanaos.  His  power  and  influence  are  becoming 
dominant  throughout  the  valley,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
cruel  barbarian,  as  seen  from  our  American  point  of  view,  his  domina- 
tion has  been  for  the  good  of  his  people.  Regardless  of  his  lowly  birth, 
Dato  Piang  is  one  of  the  legitimate  rulers  of  men.  He  has  shown  little 
of  statesmanship,  but  he  has  shown  himself  a  keen  opportunist  politician 
in  his  small  realm. 

As  has  been  said,  that  branch  of  the  Maguindanaos  known  as  the 
Malanaos  occupies  the  territory  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Lake 
Lanao.  Here  the  American  military  forces  have  had  their  only  serious 
difficulties  with  the  Moros.  This  people  is  made  up  of  many  indepen- 
dent tribes  of  varying  degrees  of  strength,  no  one  of  which  is  of  over- 
shadowing power  or  influence.  In  some  cases  these  are  friendly  one 
toward  another,  but  this  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  rule.  The  forts 
which  our  soldiers  have  so  often  attacked  and  destroyed,  and  which 
have  been  so  soon  rebuilt,  were  not  originally  designed  as  common 
protections  against  the  Americans  or  Spaniards,  but  as  protections  for 
individual  datos  against  near  neighbors  of  their  own  race.  They  stand 
as  monuments  of  intertribal  hostility. 

While  the  American  artillery  was  hammering  away  at  a  date's 
stronghold,  some  of  his  neighbors  looked  on  with  concern  for  his  wel- 
fare, but  more  were  indifferent  to  his  fate,  or  were  even  rejoicing  in  the 
humiliation  and  ruin  of  a  recognized  foe.  Even  friends  did  not  unite  to 
any  great  extent  in  defence  of  one  another's  fortresses;  so  that  each  dato 
has  had  to  defend  himself,  with  little  sympathy  and  almost  no  help 
from  his  neighbors.  The  valley  Maguindanaos  have  been  unanimously 
hostile  toward  their  kinsmen  of  the  Lake  region  and  in  sympathy  with 
the  Americans  in  their  fights.  Indeed,  a  band  of  the  valley  people  em- 
ployed as  carriers,  road-builders,  etc.,  in  the  first  expedition  to  the  Lake, 
were  much  displeased  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
fighting,  and  thus,  with  the  help  of  the  American  forces,  even  up  old 
scores.  So  it  appears  that,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  we  have 
not  been  at  war  with  "  the  Moros "  or  even  with  "  the  Moros  of  Minda- 
nao." True  we  have  had  fights  with  a  number  of  desperately  courageous 
petty  Moro  chiefs  on  the  island  of  Mindanao;  but  this  no  more  consti- 
tutes a  war  with  "  the  Moros  of  Mindanao  "  than  did  our  unpleasantness 
with  Spain  constitute  a  war  with  "the  Christians  of  Europe." 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  word  Moro  signifies  simply  Mo- 
hammedan. The  peoples  known  as  "  the  Moros  "  are  united  in  religion 
only.  Aside  from  the  petty  tribes  and  tribelets,  the  Malanaos  furnish 
10 
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marked  illustrations  of  the  bandit  spirit  in  the  Malayan  race  —  a  per- 
sonal development  of  the  same  spirit  which  has  made  the  race  proverbial 
for  piracy.  The  Malanao  outlaw,  recognizing  no  tribe  and  no  dato,  but 
living  in  some  inaccessible  part  of  the  country  and  preying  upon  his 
relatively  peaceable  and  law-abiding  kinsmen,  is  a  troublesome  char- 
acter, and  is  certain  to  remain  so  for  a  long  while  to  come.  Aside  from 
the  damage  which  the  outlaws  will  themselves  do  to  our  officers  and 
men,  both  military  and  civilian,  they  will  furnish  a  cover  under  which 
evil-disposed  datos,  who  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  their  tribesmen,  can  escape  the  penalties  of  their  depredations ; 
and  since  it  is  difficult  for  Americans  to  find  out  the  truth  regarding 
such  depredations  committed  in  this  region,  this  irresponsible  element 
will  be  a  constant  menace  to  peaceable  relations  between  the  races. 
Moreover,  long  after  peace  shall  have  been  established  among  the  tribes 
with  responsible  datos,  these  outlaws  will  make  it  impracticable  to 
break  up  among  this  people  the  habit  of  carrying  arms ;  and  arms  in  the 
hands  of  any  people,  and  especially  any  people  of  low  degree  of  civili- 
zation, are  a  constant  menace  to  order  and  peace.  While  this  evil  ex- 
ists in  marked  degree  among  the  Malanaos,  it  is  by  no  means  unknown 
among  the  other  Moro  peoples.  Indeed,  it  is  exactly  analogous  to  the 
"  ladronism  "  of  the  Christian  provinces  and  peoples. 

Aside  from  these  comparatively  great  peoples,  there  are  numerous 
petty  Moro  tribes  and  peoplets  in  various  parts  of  the  Moro  province. 
Their  number  is  constantly  increasing,  for  the  Mohammedan  religion  is 
a  missionary  faith,  and  the  petty  pagan  tribes  and  peoplets  are  becoming 
Moro  more  rapidly  than  Christian ;  and  the  change  in  their  religion  is 
not  immediately  followed  by  any  marked  change  in  their  political  or- 
ganization or  civilization. 

This  outline  view  of  the  political  situation  in  the  Moro  province,  brief 
as  it  is,  has  occupied  so  much  space  that  other  elements  of  the  civili- 
zation existing  in  this  territory  must,  for  the  present,  be  touched  upon 
very  lightly.  The  Sulus  are  a  people  devoted  to  various  industries,  chief 
among  which  are  agriculture,  pearl-fishing,  fishing,  and  commerce.  All 
these  industries  are  carried  on  in  the  crudest  of  ways.  Their  agricul- 
tural implements  and  methods  would  seem  more  familiar  and  reasonable 
to  one  of  the  Pharaohs  than  to  an  up-to-date  modern  farmer.  Their 
fishing  tackle  is  primitive  and  crude.  Their  fishing  boats  carry  a  pro- 
digious amount  of  sail,  but  cannot  be  sailed  into  the  wind  at  all.  It  is 
the  abundance  of  fish  in  these  waters,  rather  than  the  skill  of  the  fisher- 
men, that  insures  an  ample  supply,  easily  obtained.     Sulu  commerce  is 
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carried  on  in  elaborately  ornate  but  clumsy  craft,  able  to  sail  but  little, 
if  at  all,  into  the  wind,  and  actually  carrying  cargoes  of  from  one  to  ten 
tons  of  merchandise.  Yet,  from  time  out  of  mind,  in  these  crude  little 
vessels  the  Sulus  have  carried  on  trade  between  points  hundreds  of 
miles  apart ;  tliese  long  voyages  being  accomplished  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  monsoons  and  their  changes  to  travel  always  with  the  wind. 
Their  pearl-fishing  is  carried  on  with  greater  skill,  though  in  a  manner 
which  leaves  ample  room  for  improvement. 

The  industries  of  the  Samals  have  been  mentioned  above,  and  it  need 
only  be  added  that  they  are  carried  on  with  the  utmost  crudeness.  The 
Maguindanaos  are  an  agricultural  and  a  trading  people.  Their  agriculture 
is  carried  on  in  the  same  crude  manner  as,  is  that  of  the  Sulus.  Their 
trade,  carried  on  chiefly  with  the  pagan  tribes  of  the  interior,  shades  off 
quite  strongly  toward  piracy ;  many  a  pagan  producer  fearing  to  refuse 
whatever  the  Maguindanao  "  merchant "  may  offer  for  his  product.  This 
trade  is  largely  in  very  crude  gutta-percha,  gums  used  for  varnishes, 
beeswax,  and  other  forest  products.  In  collecting  these,  the  Maguin- 
danaos also  take  an  active  part.  The  Malanaos  are  almost  exclusively 
an  agricultural  people.  In  spite  of  the  crudeness  of  their  implements 
and  methods,  their  fields  would  be  creditable,  in  all  except  depth  of  cul- 
tivation and  fertilization,  to  the  best  farmers  in  America.  The  pagans 
are  devoted  to  agriculture  and  the  gathering  of  forest  products.  Their 
methods  are  incredibly  primitive,  the  bolo,  or  bush-knife,  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  frequently  having  to  do  the  duty  of  a  plough. 

The  Mohammedans  of  the  Moro  province  appreciate  and  exemplify 
the  teachings  of  their  Prophet  in  about  the  same  degree  in  which  the 
Christians  of  the  more  northerly  parts  of  the  islands  appreciate  and 
exemplify  the  teachings  of  the  lowly  Galilean.  The  religions  of  the 
pagans  seem  to  have  little  vitality,  little  hold  upon  the  people,  and  no 
bearing  upon  conduct  aside  from  gross  acts  of  worship.  A  very  small 
percentage  of  the  Moros  have  acquired  the  ability  to  pronounce  at  sight, 
though  entirely  without  understanding,  the  Arabic  words  found  in  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  Koran.  A  still  smaller  percentage  can  read  and 
write,  with  Arabic  characters,  their  own  languages.  No  one  of  these 
peoples,  however,  has  any  written  literature  worthy  of  the  name,  and  no 
one  has  even  literary  standards  for  the  writing  of  letters.  Every  per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy  of  pronunciation  or  construction  is  expressed  in  writ- 
ing without  restraint.  To  the  pagans,  almost  without  exception,  letters 
are  a  foreign  mystery. 

The  Christian  population  of  the  province,  though  important  in  itself, 
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requii'es  no  discussion  here,  since  it  differs  in  no  essential  feature  from 
the  same  population  in  other  parts  of  the  Philippines.  It  will  be  seen 
without  discussion,  however,  that  it  adds  one  complication  to  an  already 
complicated  problem  in  government. 

This  hasty  view  of  conditions  suggests  in  outline  the  work  which 
the  government  of  the  Moro  province  is  called  upon  to  perform.  In 
general,  it  is  called  upon  to  promote  the  natural  development  of 
these  people,  and  not  to  "Americanize  "  them,  after  the  manner  of  the 
American  Indians.  The  conditions  are  altogether  different,  and  in  this 
particular  the  problem  is  simpler  than  was  the  Indian  problem.  The 
Indians  were  an  exceedingly  sparse  population,  occupying  a  land  which 
the  white  race  needed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  homes.  For  cen- 
turies hosts  of  home-seekers  have  been  crowding  into  the  lands  held  by 
a  few  Indians  too  primitive  to  really  use  the  land  over  which  they  and 
theii'  ancestors  had  freely  roamed.  The  manifest  destiny  of  the  red  man 
has  been  and  is  either  assimilation  with  tlie  white  race  or  with  the  ashes 
of  his  ancestors.  The  fact  that  the  changes  he  is  called  upon  to  make 
are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  as  revealed  in  the  history  of  human 
development,  that  at  best  he  cannot  be  expected  to  become  more  than 
an  inferior  imitation  white  man,  may  add  a  touch  of  pathos  to  his  des- 
tiny, but  cannot  alter  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  peoples  of  this  prov- 
ince are  comparatively  numerous,  and  their  lands  are  at  present  neither 
needed  nor  desired  for  homes  by  the  white  race.  White  men  are  here 
to  make  money,  not  to  make  homes.  They  are  not  likely  to  become 
predominant  in  numbers  for  some  centuries  to  come.  They  are  sure  to 
be  an  important,  though  transient,  element  in  the  population ;  but  their 
interests  must  be  bound  up  with  those  of  the  lower  peoples.  The  de- 
velopment of  these  peoples  can  be  best  promoted  with  due  and  full 
regard  for  the  laws  of  nature  as  revealed  in  history. 

The  Moro  peoples  have  attained  the  degree  of  civilization  which  fits 
them  for  feudalism,  and  not  for  any  of  the  more  advanced  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. Cannot  this  and  some  of  the  historically  succeeding  stages  of 
development  be  skipped?  Answering  this  question  with  another,  can- 
not my  child  obtain  release  from  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  learn  to 
walk  without  having  developed  the  strength  necessary  to  sustain  his 
natural  weight,  and  witliout  reference  to  equilibrium?  The  lessons  of 
feudalism  are  as  essential  to  the  future  progi'ess  of  these  peoples  as  are 
weight  and  equilibrium  to  the  act  of  walking.  Feudalism  has  its  place 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  in  its  place  is  good.  Nature,  as  revealed 
in  history,  calls  upon  the  new  government  of  the  Moro  province  to 
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assume  the  feudal  oveiiordship  of  these  peoples,  to  teach  them  law  and 
order  as  between  tribes,  and,  by  influence  as  far  as  possible  and  by  force 
as  a  last  resort,  to  ameliorate  the  government  of  the  tribes  by  the  datos. 
Thus  will  the  Moro  come  to  feel  secure  in  person  and  in  property,  and 
he  will  consider  it  no  hardship  to  lay  aside  his  arms  and  devote  himself 
to  pursuits  of  peace.  This  feeling  of  security  will  foster  acquisitiveness, 
which  in  turn  may  be  used  as  a  spur  to  industry.  Perhaps  in  no  other 
particular  does  the  Moro  need  assurance  of  his  rights  more  than  in  the 
tenure  of  his  lands.  In  many  cases  his  ancestors  were  holding  these 
lands  long  before  Columbus  discovered  America ;  and  justice  and  policy 
alike  demand  that  he  be  given  irrevocable  recognition  of  his  ownership 
to  the  lands  which  he  occupies  and  uses.  Nothing  will  tend  more 
strongly  toward  peace  and  advancement  among  these  peoples  than  the 
accumulation  of  wealth.  To  this  end  the  Government  may  do  well  to 
put  forth  very  definite  efforts  to  foster  industries,  not  fearing  to  apply 
paternal,  —  mediaeval,  if  you  will  —  methods  to  mediseval  conditions. 

The  pagans  are  not  quite  so  far  advanced  as  are  the  Moros,  yet  this 
scheme  of  government  will  need  but  slight  modifications  to  meet  their 
requirements. 

What  of  education  in  the  Moro  province?  The  answer  is  too  long 
for  this  paper.  Yet  it  may  be  said  that  no  new  principle  of  education 
is  involved  in  this  work,  but  only  an  intelligent  and  very  courageous 
application  to  conditions  as  they  exist  in  this  province  of  the  best  we 
know  of  those  principles.  Henry  Schuler  Townsend. 
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A  SEVERE  arraignment  of  the  colonial  policy  of  the  Belgians  in  the 
Congo  State,  by  missionaries  and  English  writers,  has  caused  parliamen- 
tary action  in  England,  and  has  created  much  press  comment  in  America. 
Accusations  about  unjust  treatment  of  natives  by  white  governments 
have  been  heard  before.  They  are  a  favorite  theme  with  the  press,  a 
convenient  club  for  the  politician,  and  a  subject  of  acrimonious  discus- 
sion everywhere.  Every  civilized  nation  has  been  fiercely  assailed  in 
this  way.  The  English  denounced  the  Boers  for  their  cruelties  to  the 
Kaffirs;  the  Boers  alleged  British  injustice  to  the  Zulus;  the  British 
anathematized  the  French  in  Madagascar;  the  French  denounced  the 
British  in  Ashantee;  the  Germans  sheltered  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  flee- 
ing from  British  marines,  and  the  British  were  ready  to  fight  the  Kaiser ; 
the  French  rejoiced  at  Menelik's  victory  over  the  Italians,  and  the  Eus- 
sians  held  up  hands  in  horror  at  German  barbarity  in  Pekin ;  while  the 
missionary  world  has  denounced  England  for  the  opium  trade  in  China, 
and  seems  to  be  devoutly  praying  for  the  Union  Jack  to  wave  over 
Congo.  Here  in  America  we  hear  that  America's  cruelties  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  scarcely  less  flagrant  than  were  Spain's  in  Cuba.  So  the  game 
goes  merrily  on ;  and  meanwhile  the  poor  native,  as  Sambo  said  of  the 
negro  in  the  American  Civil  War,  is  still  the  bone  between  the  dogs, 
and  gets  gnawed  whatever  the  outcome.     Poor  bone! 

The  latest  accusations  are  perhaps  more  blood-curdling  than  any  be- 
fore. The  Southern  States  have  been  denounced  for  cruelty  to  negroes 
—  they  do  shoot,  hang,  and  burn  them  occasionally  —  but  the  kingdom 
of  Belgium  is  said  to  cut  the  hands  off  living  people,  to  bury  women 
alive,  to  cause  those  slain  by  its  orders  to  be  eaten,  and  to  be  the 
most  greedy,  tyrannous,  unjust,  and  cruel  Government  ever  yet  tolerated 
by  civilized  mankind. 

These  charges  are  such  as  to  require  some  brief  history  of  the  origin 
and  career  of  the  Congo  State.  The  late  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley  completed 
his  descent  of  the  Congo,  the  feat  which  revealed  the  immense  basin  of 
that  river  to  the  world,  in  1877.  All  the  interior  of  that  basin  was  then 
unclaimed  territory.     The  Portuguese  claimed  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
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and,  according  to  international  law,  might  base  thereupon  a  claim  to  the 
hinterland.  The  British  claimed  up  to  the  southern  watershed,  the  Ger- 
mans had  designs  east  of  Tanganyika,  while  the  French  were  installed  on 
the  northwestern  frontier,  and  the  British  on  the  remaining  eastern  and 
northeastern  sides.  But  the  basin  itself  was  not  occupied.  Stanley 
first  traversed  it  under  the  American  flag.  England  received  him  coldly. 
America  heard  with  considerable  wonder  and  much  incredulity  that 
it  was  the  real  property  of  Gordon  Bennett  and  the  "  New  York  Herald. " 
But  America  had  a  big  black  problem  of  her  own  and  vast  Western 
territory  yet  unfilled.  England  had  African  problems  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult kind  already  on  hand.  The  Boers  on  the  South,  the  Mahdi  on  the 
North,  and  the  Ashantee  on  the  West  made  a  mouthful  of  the  Congo 
seem  then  too  large  for  digestion.  The  full  lion  rarely  attacks.  Eng- 
land paid  little  practical  heed  to  Stanley's  rapturous  descriptions. 
France  was  nursing  her  wounds,  Germany  was  assimilating  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  nobody  but  little  Portugal  seemed  to  care  anything  for 
the  Congo. 

Then  there  came  a  new  royal  figure  upon  the  arena  of  international 
political  eminence.  Leopold  II  was  the  second  of  Belgium's  rulers 
since  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte.  He  was  a  cousin  of  Queen  Victoria. 
He  came  of  the  same  general  stock  which  has  been  ruling  Europe  in 
Germany,  Eussia,  Austria,  and  England  for  many  centuries.  More- 
over, he  was  a  product  of  that  renaissance  of  royal  potency  which  has 
been  as  much  a  characteristic  of  late  modern  Europe  as  has  been  the 
rise  of  democratic  government.  He  was  a  man  of  personal  vigor. 
When  Stanley  was  seeking  help  for  the  development  of  his  El  Dorado, 
and  finding  little  save  laughter  and  jibes,  Leopold  came  forward  and 
laid  his  private  purse  at  the  explorer's  service.  The  King  had  been  pre- 
viously interested  in  Africa  in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society. 

But  Belgium  had  long  been  exceedingly  democratic.  The  King 
could  not  pledge  his  country  officially  to  the  enterprise,  for  it  was  a 
speculation  at  the  best.  He  went  into  it  in  a  purely  personal  and  pri- 
vate capacity.  Several  eminent  men  joined  in  with  him  and  Stanley, 
among  them  General  Sanford  of  Florida;  while  Senator  Morgan,  of  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  John  A.  Kasson,  and  a  few  other  American  public  men  were 
interested  in  a  general  and  benevolent  way  in  the  undertaking.  These 
gentlemen  formed  a  sort  of  chartered  company,  known  as  the  "Associa- 
tion Internationale  Africaine."  It  was  not  a  sovereign  government  in 
any  sense.     This  association  made  King  Leopold  its  president,  and  sent 
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Stanley  back  to  the  Congo  to  explore  the  country  more  thoroughly,  to 
make  treaties  with  native  chiefs,  and  to  buy  land  from  the  latter  for  the 
association.  Stanley  was  not  lacking  in  enterprise.  In  a  short  time, 
documents  signed  with  the  cross-marks  made  by  native  chiefs  gave  the 
association  titles  to  more  land  than  the  German  Kaiser  ruled,  and  made 
it  in  some  sense  responsible  for  more  people  than  Leopold  reigned  over 
at  home.     And  Stanley  kept  on  increasing  it. 

Then  Bismarck  began  to  growl,  while  England,  Portugal,  and  France 
wondered  how  far  the  royal  president  and  the  explorer  were  going. 
Soon  Bismarck  had  out  a  call  for  a  convention.  This  was  ostensibly  to 
settle  disputes  over  territory,  but  really  to  carve  up  Africa,  and  possibly 
to  check  Leopold  and  Stanley.  The  latter  were  equal  to  the  emergency. 
No  one  but  a  representative  of  a  government  could  attend  the  confer- 
ence at  Berlin.  The  African  Association  was  not  a  government.  It 
could  not  be  considered.  Then,  with  the  consent  and  by  the  wish  of 
the  Association,  Leopold  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  territories  it 
had  acquired,  notified  the  other  Powers,  and  adopted  a  flag  and  a  name 
for  the  new  kingdom.  He  was  sovereign  of  "  The  Independent  State  of 
the  Congo  "  in  his  personal  capacity.  The  territory  was  not  a  Belgian 
colony.  Belgium  had,  theoretically,  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, then  President  of  the  United  States,  was  first  among  the  rulers 
of  the  earth  officially  to  recognize  the  Congo  Government.  Thus,  the 
Congo  State  was  not  a  creature  of  the  Berlin  conference.  It  was  a  sov- 
ereign government  prior  to  that  conference,  and  as  such  was  officially 
recognized  by  the  American  Government,  and  allowed  representation 
at  the  Berlin  conference  on  Africa  in  1884-85. 

Besides  the  preoccupation  with  other  afiairs  already  mentioned  as 
explaining  why  the  European  Powers  showed  little  interest  in  the  Congo 
at  first,  there  were  other  reasons  which  contributed  to  the  ease  with  which 
King  Leopold  secured  it  all.  These  were  the  alleged  worthlessness  of 
the  country;  its  reputed  fearful  climate;  the  immense  difficulty  of 
access  to  the  interior ;  and  the  weakness  of  Portugal,  the  only  claimant 
with  any  really  well-grounded  rights.  The  astuteness,  foresight,  and 
patriotic  ambition  of  Leopold  must  also  not  be  forgotten ;  for  he  saw  a 
chance  for  Belgium's  overcrowded  millions,  and  seized  upon  it  promptly 
and  energetically.  The  United  States  Government  sent  a  special  agent, 
Mr.  Tisdel,  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  commerce  with  the  coun- 
try. To  his  lack  of  foresight  we  owe  the  loss  of  a  just  share  of  the  great 
commercial  development  to  which  I  shall  allude  elsewhere.  His  report 
is  most  amusing,  in  the  light  of  later  events. 
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The  Congo  State  under  Leopold's  rule — a  portion  of  the  basin  is 
ruled  by  France  and  Portugal  —  comprises  about  a  million  square  miles, 
and  contains  a  native  population  of  possibly  30,000,000  souls.  The 
State  lies  entirely  on  the  Congo  Kiver  and  its  tributaries.  For  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  above  its  mouth,  the  river  admits  of  free 
navigation  for  ships  drawing  thirty  feet.  Then  occur  the  numerous  and 
utterly  impassable  Livingstone  Cataracts,  closing  to  navigation  the  next 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  stream.  These  cataracts  are  caused 
by  the  Congo's  passing  through  the  Crystal  Mountains,  whose  peaks  and 
precipices  rise  sheerly  above  the  water,  sometimes  to  a  height  of  several 
thousand  feet,  making  some  of  the  wildest  and  grandest  scenery  on 
earth.  Around  these  cataracts  a  railroad  has  been  built,  winding  in 
and  out  amid  the  mountains,  exhibiting  some  wonderful  engineering  in 
places,  and  finally  ending  on  the  shores  of  Stanley  Pool,  where  the  cata- 
racts end  and  free  navigation,  extending  for  over  ten  thousand  miles  on 
the  Congo  and  its  tributaries,  begins.  There  is  now  on  this  stream  a 
fleet  of  several  score  of  steamers.  The  Congo  Railway  has  a  monopoly 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  whole  valley,  and  its  stock  is  quoted  at  an 
extraordinary  figure. 

In  general  there  are  four  geographical  divisions  of  the  Congo  terri- 
tory :  The  delta  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  considerable ;  the 
mountain  belt,  which  almost  encircles  the  State,  and  which  is  rich  in 
minerals  and  metals;  the  plateaus  below  the  mountains,  usually  well 
populated  and  fairly  fertile;  and  the  low  river  bottoms,  usually  heavily 
forested,  rich  in  rubber,  and  abounding  in  elephants  and,  consequently,  in 
ivory.  The  wealth  of  the  country  in  copper  and  iron  is  immense,  and 
these  metals  have  been  mined,  smelted,  and  worked  from  time  immemo- 
rial. Pig-copper  in  the  shape  of  crosses  has  been  an  article  of  barter  for 
ages.  A  cross  will  weigh  about  a  pound,  and  three  crosses  are  often 
paid  for  a  slave.  The  rubber  vines  and  trees  were  discovered  compara- 
tively recently,  but  the  industry  very  soon  assumed  immense  propor- 
tions. The  Congo  now  produces  nearly  five  million  dollars'  worth  of 
rubber  annually,  and  this  amount  is  only  a  small  part  of  its  enormous 
resources  in  this  valuable  article.  The  great  advantage  which  Africa 
enjoys  in  this  industry  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  can  be  carried  on  with 
labor  at  the  lowest  cost.  Since  ordinarily  the  African  native  is  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  work  of  the  women,  the  labor  of  the  men  can  be 
easily  secured  for  the  ridiculous  sum  of  fifty  cents  per  month.  This 
rubber  costs  about  five  cents  a  pound  in  Africa,  and  brings  from  eighty 
cents  to  a  dollar  a  pound,  crude,  in  Europe.     Therefore;  even  with  the 
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large  expense  of  transportation,  the  rubber  trade  is  immensely  profitable. 
It  is  better  than  gold  mining. 

The  great  resources  of  the  Congo  were  not  brought  to  light,  how- 
ever, without  the  experience  of  gigantic  difficulties  by  the  exploiters. 
The  Lower  Congo  was  so  unhealthy  as  to  earn  the  name  of  "the  white 
man's  grave."  The  construction  of  the  railway,  under  the  burning 
equatorial  sun,  through  rocky  mountain  passes,  over  high  summits,  and 
across  roaring  torrents,  was  accomplished  at  an  immense  cost  of  money 
and  life.  The  first  steamboats  on  Stanley  Pool  were  carried  in  sections 
up  to  that  point  on  men's  shoulders.  The  great  river  system  had  to  be 
charted,  as  it  contained  many  dangerous  shoals  and  treacherous  sand 
banks.  Many  of  the  natives  were  cannibals  and  implacably  hostile. 
Stanley's  forcible  accomplishment  of  his  early  achievements  often  left  a 
heritage  of  bloodshed  behind.  The  Arab  slave-traders  ravaged  vast  dis- 
tricts, and  were  the  sworn  foes  of  the  white  man.  The  means  of  Leo- 
pold and  his  coadjutors  were  limited,  and  the  work  before  them  was 
apparently  boundless.  It  looks  now  as  if,  but  for  the  rubber  and  ivory, 
they  must  have  been  forced  to  relinquish  tlieir  undertaking.  Europe 
prophesied  failure  from  the  very  beginning.  The  comic  papers  made 
the  Congo  scheme  a  favorite  topic  for  ridicule.  Eminent  scientists  said 
that  the  country  could  never  be  exploited  by  white  men.  Commercial 
bodies  looked  askance  at  Congo  investments.  Leopold  was  called  alter- 
nately a  hare-brained  philanthropist  and  an  enthusiastic  hobby-rider. 
The  Congo  State  was  regarded  as  a  royal  plaything.  Even  Belgium 
would  scarcely  send  to  the  field  any  but  hardy  priests  and  the  bad  boys 
of  the  noble  families.  The  utmost  difficulty  was  found  at  first  in  secur- 
ing able  and  good  men  for  pioneers.  There  were  a  few  of  these  among 
the  highest  officials ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  for  a  number  of  years 
most  of  the  white  men  who  went  to  the  Congo  were  the  scum  of  Europe. 

From  this  dark  background  two  facts  emerge  into  prominent  relief: 
the  genius  of  Leopold,  and  the  capability  for  development  possessed 
by  the  Congo  country.  The  King  never  wavered.  He  spent  his  mil- 
lions like  water.  He  had  a  faith  which  looks  sublime  in  the  light 
of  the  past  and  of  the  present.  I  am  no  special  apologist  for  the 
political  career  of  King  Leopold ;  but  his  dogged  tenacity  of  purpose  in 
the  Congo  venture  must  appear  to  any  impartial  beholder  little  short  of 
marvellous.  We  Americans  boast  of  our  kings  of  finance  and  captains 
of  industry ;  but  here  is  a  real  king,  who,  as  a  monarch  of  finance  and 
captain  of  industry,  puts  Kockefeller  and  Morgan  into  the  shade.  Leo- 
pold's act  of  taking  over  the  public  domain  of  the  Congo  territory  makes 
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him  absolute  master  over  nearly  a  million  square  miles.  No  parliament 
controls  him,  no  constitution  restricts  him.  At  the  lowest  value  he 
places  on  his  possessions  he  is  worth  $300,000,000  in  land  alone;  and 
when  the  value  of  the  land  in  metals  and  minerals  and  for  trading  and 
other  purposes  is  considered,  it  is  evident  that  the  King  of  Belgium  is 
the  wealthiest  individual  on  the  globe.  He  believed  that,  for  executive 
purposes,  one  head  was  better  than  many.  So  he  undertook  the  work 
with  a  few  expert  advisers,  with  many  skilled  laborers,  but  with  him- 
self as  sole  executive  manager.  He  has  himself  been  the  board  of 
du^ectors,  general  manager,  president,  and  financial  agent.  There  has 
been  nothing  like  it  in  history.  John  Smith,  Eobert  Winthrop,  Warren 
Hastings,  Cecil  Khodes  each  founded  an  empire,  but  did  it  in  person  on 
the  spot.  King  Leopold  has  done  his  work  without  putting  a  foot  on 
African  soil. 

Before  examining  the  methods  of  doing  this  work,  which  have  been 
lately  under  violent  discussion,  bt  us  look  briefly  at  what  the  results 
have  been.  The  Arab  slave  trade  has  been  finally  put  down.  The  whole 
State  has  been  dotted  with  white  settlements  —  trading  stations,  govern- 
ment posts,  and  missions.  On  the  inland  rivers  ply  a  large  fleet  of 
steamboats  whose  dusky  pilots  a  few  years  ago  were  devouring  their 
sable  kinsmen  in  the  bushes.  One  large  railway  has  been  built,  and 
several  more  are  in  process  of  construction.  Cannibalism  flourishes  in 
isolated  districts  only,  and  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  disgraceful  by 
most  of  the  tribes  formerly  practising  it.  Internecine  wars  are  far 
less  frequent  than  formerly.  Coftee  and  rice  plantations  are  found  in 
many  districts.  The  commerce  of  the  country  has  risen  from  nothing 
fifteen  years  ago  to  about  ten  million  dollars  annually.  People  once 
practically  naked  are  importing  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  cotton  goods 
every  year.  The  descent  of  the  Congo,  which  was  accomplished  in 
three  years  by  Stanley  with  such  fearful  difficulty,  is  now  made  by 
scores  every  year  in  less  than  that  number  of  months.  The  Congo  has 
witnessed  fewer  and  smaller  bloody  insurrections  than  any  other  African 
territory  approximating  its  size.  There  have  been  no  murders  of  mis- 
sionaries, as  in  Uganda,  and  no  successful  revolts,  as  in  Zululand  tem- 
porarily, and  in  the  Soudan  for  over  ten  years.  That  all  this  is  progress, 
and  wonderful  progress,  none  save  the  most  wilfully  blind  will  deny. 

It  is,  however,  in  regard  to  the  methods  by  which  all  this  has  been 
done  that  there  have  arisen  many  questions,  and  not  a  few  vehement 
accusations  of  injustice,  rapacity,  and  extortion.  Let  us  first  look  at 
the  general  plan  of  administration  as  developed  by  the  central  Gov- 
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erumeut  at  Brussels.  The  King  organized  two  general  departments  of 
his  Congo  government :  the  office  at  Brussels,  with  an  executive  known 
as  the  secretary  of  state,  and  that  at  Boma,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Congo, 
where  the  colonial  governor-general  and  his  subordinate  officials  have 
their  seat  of  administration.  The  real  head  of  the  Government,  next  in 
power  to  the  King,  is  the  secretary  of  state  at  Brussels,  Baron  von 
Eetvelde.  This  official  has  large  powers  of  appointment  and  general 
direction.  After  him  comes  the  governor-general,  upon  whom  a  vast 
practical  responsibility  rests.  The  most  prominent  of  these  governors- 
general  have  been  De  Wiaton,  Janssens,  Coquilhat,  Wahis,  and  Wan- 
germee.  The  first  governor-general  appointed  was  General  Gordon, 
who  declined  the  appouitment  at  the  last  moment  to  go  upon  the  ill- 
fated  Khartoum  expedition. 

The  change  of  the  Association  Internationale  to  the  Congo  Inde- 
pendent State  soon  saw  the  practical  disappearance  of  the  Americans 
from  the  enterprise.  Stanley  also  ceased  his  labors,  to  enter  upon 
others  more  to  his  liking,  and  the  work  of  exploration  and  development 
was  carried  on  mainly  by  Belgians.  The  country  was  divided  into  thir- 
teen administrative  districts,  with  an  official  entitled  "commissaire  du 
district "  at  the  head  of  each.  Under  these  "  commissaires  "  were  sev- 
eral "chefs  de  poste,"  and  other  minor  officials.  The  manual  laborers 
and  the  private  soldiers  were  at  first  African  natives  from  civilized  tribes 
on  the  coast,  usually  hired  at  about  fifteen  dollars  per  month.  But  as 
soon  as  any  district  had  been  brought  under  the  control  of  the  whites, 
and  the  natives  had  been  rendered  tractable,  the  soldiery  was  immedi- 
ately recruited  from  the  latter,  but  was  almost  always  sent  away  to  dis- 
tant tribes,  which  it  could  be  used  to  subjugate  and  control.  This  last 
policy  is  the  keynote  to  the  whole  system.  Leopold  governs  one  African 
tribe  with  soldiers  recruited  from  another.  Many  a  state  post  has  been 
manned  by  less  than  half  a  dozen  white  men  with  hundreds  of  these 
black  soldiers  in  the  midst  of  hostile  population.  It  is  a  most  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon.  The  adage  "  divide  and  conquer  "  was  never  better 
illustrated. 

The  theory  of  the  Congo  government  is  that  the  natives  are  allowed 
to  hold  such  land  as  they  actually  occupy  and  cultivate ;  that  they  owe 
fealty  to  the  King,  must  pay  taxes,  are  liable  to  military  service,  and, 
in  fine,  are  subject  to  all  the  obligations  of  citizenship.  It  is  the  en- 
forcement of  this  theory  that  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  friction, 
wherever  it  has  arisen.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  natives  have 
usually  complied  with  these  laws;  and  their  docility,  on  the  whole,  has 
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been  greater  than  that  of  any  other  savages  in  history.  The  storm-cen- 
tre of  the  situation  in  the  Congo  revolves  about  the  petty  official  who 
stands  next  to  the  savage.  His  is  certainly  no  enviable  task.  Behind 
are  orders,  rules,  and  an  array  of  bureaucracy  which  only  Europeans  can 
conceive ;  in  front  are  cannibals,  bilious  fever,  a  black  soldiery,  isola- 
tion, and  the  probability  of  deatli.  Small  wonder  that  many  become 
lunatics,  that  some  commit  suicide,  that  nearly  all  drink  to  excess, 
and  that  only  a  few  survive.  In  the  first  instance,  these  petty  officials 
deserve  our  pity  and  sympathy.  But  the  truth  is  the  stern  fact  that 
these  men  are  too  often  grossly  ignorant,  incapable,  inexperienced,  full  of 
petty  self-importance,  proud  of  then*  ridiculous  eminence  over  simple  sav- 
ages, and  utterly  reckless  of  their  conduct.  It  is  upon  these  men  that 
the  weight  of  the  accusations  concerning  Congo  misrule  must  fall.  There 
is  no  real  evidence  that  Leopold's  personal  intentions  toward  the  Afri- 
can natives  are  malevolent  or  that  his  Government  pursues  a  policy 
designedly  cruel  and  rapacious.     Such  an  "accusation  is  absurd. 

Before  examining  into  the  details  of  these  accusations,  a  glance  at 
the  trading  companies,  their  objects  and  methods,  may  be  advisable. 
There  have  been  trading  companies  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  for 
centuries.  Among  the  oldest  of  these  is  one  popularly  called  the  Dutch 
House.  There  are  also  English,  French,  and  Portuguese  companies. 
Most  of  these  had  their  beginnings  in  the  slave  trade.  After  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  latter,  the  traffic  was  mainly  in  ivory,  gold  dust,  palm  oil, 
etc.  The  opening  of  the  Congo  territory  was  an  opportunity  to  these  old 
houses.  But  soon  new  firms  were  added.  Then  the  growth  of  the  rubber 
business  vastly  increased  their  gains.  Belgium  was  in  a  ferment.  I 
knew  one  gentleman  in  Belgium  who  on  a  rubber  venture  realized  2,800 
per  cent  in  two  years.  Naturally  King  Leopold  took  stock  in  some  of 
these  companies.  Then  rubber  became  such  a  common  article  of  com- 
merce that  native  taxes  were  made  payable  in  it.  The  State  also  began 
to  trade,  and  soon  began  a  vigorous  competition  with  other  traders.  To 
get  rubber  became  the  prime  object  of  life  in  Central  Africa. 

This  brings  us  to  the  specific  charges  against  the  Congo  State  and 
its  officers.  Disregarding  the  cheap  sensationalism  of  some  disappointed 
European  politicians,  the  charges  most  deserving  of  notice  are  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Eev.  William  M.  Morrison,  an  American  missionary  in 
the  Upper  Congo  region.     These  complaints  are  principally : 

1.  That  the  Congo  Government  refuses  to  grant  the  missionaries 
concessions  of  land  for  the  necessities  of  their  work. 

2.  That  the  petty  officials  abuse  the  natives  and  so  outrage  hu- 
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manity  as  to  imperil  the  safety  of  all  white  men  in  the  country.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  natives  have  had  their  hands  cut  off  their  living  bodies, 
that  they  have  been  pillaged  and  plundered  in  their  villages,  that  they 
have  been  wantonly  killed,  and  that  a  reign  of  terror  exists  in  many 
districts. 

3.  That  the  general  attitude  of  the  State  officials  is  inimical  to 
Protestant  missionaries. 

To  these  must  be  added  a  complaint  preferred  by  others  —  that  the 
State  by  its  monopolistic  methods  shuts  out  fair  competition  in  trade. 

To  go  into  a  minute  discussion  of  the  specific  incidents  upon  which 
these  allegations  are  based  would  be  foreign  to  our  purposes  and  really 
useless  here.  From  a  considerable  personal  experience  in  Africa,  and 
from  constant  and  careful  reading  and  study,  I  believe  I  can  summarize 
an  impartial  statement  of  the  truth  of  the  situation.  There  have  been 
numerous  cases  of  outrages  on  African  natives  by  white  men,  mostly 
state  officials.  Some  of  these  outrages  have  been  most  horrible  and  re- 
volting. But  many  of  the  offending  officials  have  been  severely  pun- 
ished, and  some  are  now  in  prison  for  long  terms  for  these  very  offences. 
Great  acts  of  cruelty  are  not  confined  by  any  means  to  the  Belgians  in 
Africa.  Similar  cases  have  occurred  under  every  Government  on  earth. 
Moreover,  the  central  Government  does  not  cause  these  acts  or  condone 
them,  except  in  some  cases  where  a  false  fear  of  political  consequences 
has  paralyzed  the  arm  of  justice.  The  Congo  State  will  grant  land 
when  the  proper  diplomatic  usages  are  observed.  The  complaints  about 
trade  monopolies  all  depend  on  the  point  of  view.  In  the  words  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley :  "Much  can  be  said  on  both  sides."  If  King  Leo- 
pold desires  to  regain,  now  that  he  has  the  chance,  much  that  he  spent 
when  his  Congo  schemes  were  laughed  at  on  the  Bourse  and  derided  by 
the  press,  the  doubters  who  have  now  become  captious  critics  would  do 
well  to  read  the  parable  of  the  talents  and  the  moral  of  its  conclusion. 
We  Americans  can  certainly  cast  no  stones  in  this  matter. 

I  was  touched  once  by  the  almost  pathetic  words  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Belgian  explorers,  a  vice-governor-general  of  the 
Congo  State,  who  said  to  me,  in  discussing  these  questions : 

The  law  of  individuals  is  also  the  law  of  nations.  If  a  man  will  not  work,  he 
should  not  eat.  But  if  he  does  work,  he  has  every  right  to  exist  and  to  be  secure 
in  his  life  and  property.  So  if  a  nation  ceases  to  be  an  economic  factor  in  the  world  — 
if  she  owns  land  which  she  will  not  cultivate,  or  mines  which  she  will  not  develop 
—  her  right  to  sovereignty  must  cease.  She  must  give  way  to  productive  nations. 
But  look  at  Belgium,  Are  we  not  the  most  industrious  people  in  Europe?  Are  not 
our  manufacturing,  farming,  and  mining  industries  worked  with  great  energy? 
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Then  we  have  a  right  to  live.  For  a  nation  to  tlireaten  us  simply  because  we  are 
small  would  be  the  act  of  a  coward.  To  deprive  us  of  the  fruits  of  our  honest  labor 
would  be  a  crime  against  God  and  man. 

What  the  Congo  needs  now  is  principally  the  following:  1.  Local 
self-government,  in  which  all  white  settlers  in  any  district  may  partici- 
pate, and  in  which  natives  are  consulted,  but  not  yet  allowed  to 
vote  directly.  2.  A  training  college  in  Belgium  for  Congo  pioneers. 
3.  Inducements  to  bona-fide  settlers.  4.  Easy  preemption  of  land  by 
methods  analogous  to  those  observed  in  the  United  States  in  opening 
up  our  Western  territory.  5.  The  entire  separation  of  the  military  and 
commercial  departments  of  the  State.  6.  The  rule  that  no  expedition 
of  black  soldiers  shall  ever  be  sent  out  with  fewer  than  five  Europeans 
in  command.  7.  Tlie  specification  of  regular  amounts  of  taxes  due 
from  natives,  with  stated  times  and  place  of  payment ;  payments  to  be 
made  to,  and  delinquencies  to  be  enforced  by,  white  officials  only.  8. 
Annual  inspection  by  a  disinterested  commission  of  the  whole  State, 
and  especially  of  the  condition  of  the  natives. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  suspend  judgment  and  give  the  accused  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  At  the  same  time,  let  the  Government  of  the 
Congo  prove  its  benevolent  character  at  headquarters.  Let  it  demonstrate 
its  determination  to  insist  upon  justice  and  kindness  on  the  part  of  its 
officials  on  the  field,  or  stand  before  the  powerful  tribunal  of  interna- 
tional public  opinion  as  unworthy  of  further  tolerance  or  forbearance. 

Samuel  Phillips  Verner. 
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LETTER   TO   THE   EDITOE. 

Editor  of  The  Forum. 

Sir :  In  my  review  of  current  architecture  in  The  Forum  for  Jan- 
uary-March, there  occurred  certain  references  to  the  new  edifice  of  the 
"First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,"  at  the  corner  of  Central  Park  West 
and  Ninety-sixth  Street,  in  New  York  City,  to  which  exception  has  been 
taken  by  some  of  the  members  and  friends  of  that  church.  The  purely 
architectural  observations  it  contained  were,  of  course,  wholly  my  own, 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  modify  them  otherwise  than  in  the  form  of  their 
expression ;  the  criticisms  which  have  been  communicated  to  me  are 
partly  due  to  misapprehension  of  the  intent  and  meaning  of  a  portion 
of  the  paragraph  in  question ;  but  as  some  of  them  are  valid  objections 
to  statements  and  allusions  which  I  have,  since  the  article  appeared, 
found  to  have  been  based  on  misinformation,  I  venture  to  ask  for  the 
privilege  of  revising  the  paragraph  into  the  form  which  follows : 

The  new  Fii'St  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Carrfere  and  Hastings,  at  a  cost  of  $1,200,000,  is  a  striking 
and  imposing  edifice,  externally  of  white  granite,  internally  finished  in 
marble,  Italian  walnut,  and  plaster.  The  elaborate  arrangements  and 
furnishings  of  the  rooms  for  social  gatherings  and  for  the  more  intimate 
religious  ministrations  of  the  church  suggest  the  disposition,  the  equip- 
ment, and  the  luxury  of  a  well-appointed  club.  This  is  a  characteristic 
tendency  in  modern  church  work  and  religious  activity  generally.  Not 
only  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings,  but  church  parish-houses  (like  that,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle),  tend  more  and  more  to  adopt  im- 
portant features  of  the  social  equipment  of  the  club-house,  in  their  effort 
to  bring  religious  and  social  life  into  closer  relation. 

The  sumptuous  auditorium  of  this  Christian  Science  edifice,  with  its 
richly  panelled  vault  of  plaster,  its  immense  and  ostentatious  organ 
front,  and  walnut-and-gold  finish,  is  less  suggestive  of  a  church  than  of 
a  great  festival  hall;  as  such  it  is  an  eminently  successful  and  artistic 
design.  The  whole  structure,  both  in  the  auditorium  and  in  the  por- 
tions devoted  to  what  may  be  called  the  parish  activities,  is  in  its  finish 
and  appointments  luxurious  beyond  any  other  religious  edifice  in  the 
United  States  known  to  the  writer. 

A.  D.  F.  Hamlin. 
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Six  political  organizations  have  nominated  a  Presidential  and  Vice- 
Presidential  ticket  for  the  campaign  of  1904.  These  nominations  are 
as  follows : 

Republican — Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  and  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  of 
Indiana. 

Democratic— Alton  B.  Parker,  of  New  York,  and  Henry  G.  Davis,  of  West 
Virginia. 

Populist — Thomas  E.  Watson,  of  Georgia,  and  Thomas  E.  Tibbies,  of  Nebraska. 

Prohibitionist — Dr.  Silas  C.  Swallow,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  George  W.  Carroll, 
of  Texas. 

Socialist — Eugene  V.  Debs,  of  Illinois,  and  Benjamin  Hanford,  of  New  York. 

Socialist  Labor— Charles  H,  Corregan,  of  New  York,  and  William  W.  Cox,  of 
Illinois. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  conditions  which  existed  four  years  ago 
were  entirely  different  from  those  which  prevail  during  the  present  cam- 
paign, it  may  be  worth  while,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  to  present 
the  aggregate  of  the  popular  vote  cast  at  the  last  election  for  the  candi- 
dates named  by  these  six  political  parties  as  follows : 

Republican 7,207,923 

Democratic 6,358,133 

Populist 50,373 

Prohibitionist 208,914 

Socialist 87,814 

Socialist  Labor 39,739 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that  the  vote  thus  shown  for 
the  Populist  candidates  four  years  ago  does  not  by  any  means  represent 
the  true  strength  of  that  party  in  the  United  States.     The  Democrat- 
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Populist  combination  in  1896  and  1900  was  most  effective;  and  Mr. 
Bryan,  as  the  candidate  of  both  parties,  received  practically  all  of  thd 
million  votes  which,  in  1892,  had  been  given  to  James  B.  Weaver,  of 
Iowa.  Where  will  these  votes  be  cast  on  the  8th  of  next  Novem- 
ber? The  question  is  one  which,  if  accurately  answered  at  this  writing, 
would  solve  the  problem  of  the  campaign.  Will  the  Populists,  dis- 
gruntled with  the  outcome  of  the  St.  Louis  convention,  return  to  their 
old  allegiance?  Their  campaign  is  certainly  most  active.  Ex-Repre- 
sentative Watson,  their  Presidential  nominee,  is  a  shrewd,  able,  and 
persistent  worker,  and  he  not  only  has  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Popu- 
list mind,  but  a  large  personal  following  as  well.  In  selecting  New 
York  as  the  place  to  receive  the  formal  notification  of  his  nomination,  he 
carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  his 
attack  upon  the  Democratic  party  for  having  surrendered  to  the  moneyed 
interests  was  given  wide  circulation  and  indorsement  in  Mr.  Hearst's 
"American,"  a  newspaper  which  is  to  the  laboring  classes  what  the 
Bible  is  to  the  Christian,  Mr.  Watson,  in  his  own  State  of  Georgia,  is 
addressing  very  large  and  enthusiastic  audiences  along  lines  which,  four 
and  eight  years  ago,  were  in  harmony  with  the  Democratic  platform. 

If,  with  all  his  efforts,  Mr.  Watson  can  induce  the  Populists  to  sup- 
port him,  the  consequent  defection  from  the  Democratic  ranks  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  larger  than  any  gain  which  might  result  from  the 
return  to  the  party  of  those  Democrats  who,  believing  in  the  gold 
standard  and  objecting  to  association  with  a  radical  element,  deserted 
Bryan  in  1896  and  1900.  Every  one  knows,  of  course,  that  the  votes 
cast  for  Palmer  and  Buckner,  aggregating  133,148,  did  not  represent 
the  Democratic  disaffection,  for  a  very  large  number  of  Democrats  voted 
the  Republican  ticket  outright.  It  is  yet  to  be  determined  whether  a 
goodly  proportion  of  these  Democrats  will  remain  this  year  in  the  Re- 
publican party.  It  is  yet  uncertain  also  whether  many  Republicans 
will,  for  one  cause  or  another,  prefer  to  vote  for  Judge  Parker  rather 
than  President  Roosevelt.  In  fact,  the  more  the  situation  is  analyzed, 
the  greater  is  the  reason  for  appreciating  the  uncertainty  whicli  prevails 
in  the  headquarters  of  the  two  leading  parties.  The  campaigns  of  1896 
and  1900  created  such  wide  breaches  in  the  organizations,  party  lines 
were  so  disrupted,  and  such  unique  conditions  resulted,  that  readjust- 
ment is  not  an  easy  matter. 

Not  only  is  it  true  that  there  is  an  unusually  large  number  of  in- 
soluble factors  in  the  contest,  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that,  although  tht 
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campaign  is  now  within  a  few  weeks  of  its  conclusion,  the  country 
exhibits  only  the  most  languid  interest  in  its  progress.  So  far  as  the 
voters  are  concerned,  there  is  no  anxiety  and  comparatively  little  cuii- 
osity  as  to  the  outcome.  They  are  apathetic,  listless,  and  indifferent. 
They  realize  that,  no  matter  what  the  result  may  be,  the  country  will 
not  be  wrecked  and  ruined.  There  is  no  widespread  feeling  of  real 
alarm,  such  as  prevailed  in  1896.  The  apprehension  of  danger  is  en- 
tii'ely  absent;  and  thus  with  election  day  almost  at  hand,  no  absorbing 
interest  is  anywhere  manifested.  Although  the  nominating  conventions 
were  held  in  June  and  July,  the  month  of  September  arrived  before  there 
was  much  more  than  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  political  affairs.  Into 
Maine  and  Vermont,  where  early  elections  were  held,  the  campaign 
managers  threw  a  generous  supply  of  spellbinders ;  but  the  noise  of  then- 
oratory  and  the  glare  of  the  accompanying  red  fire  were  not  heard  or 
seen  outside  of  the  State  boundaries.  The  almost  universal  apathy  was 
fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  undertaken  the  management  of  the 
campaign,  and  they  announced  that  the  latter  would  be  of  brief  duration ; 
stating,  in  so  many  words,  that,  while  there  might  be  some  preliminary 
skirmishing,  the  actual  fighting  would  not  commence  until  October,  some 
four  or  five  weeks  before  election  day.  Eepublican  leaders  profess  to  find 
in  this  indifference  a  satisfaction  with  existing  conditions  which  betokens 
Eepublican  victory ;  while  the  Democrats  argue  that  a  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  voters  always  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  party 
in  power.  Both  assertions  are  plausible;  and  only  the  announcement 
of  the  result  in  November  will  determine  which  is  correct. 

One  reason  for  the  absence  of  popular  concern  is  the  confidence 
which  is  reposed  in  President  Koosevelt  and  in  Judge  Parker;  but 
another,  and  still  more  potent,  reason  is  the  fact  that  the  issues  between 
the  two  leading  political  parties  are  not  sharply  defined.  In  1896  and 
1900  the  financial  policies  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties 
were  as  far  apart  as  the  two  poles;  while  in  1892  and  1888  their  posi- 
tions on  the  tariff  were  equally  distinct,  the  Kepublicans  advocating  the 
highest  degree  of  protection  and  the  Democrats  boldly  espousing  the 
cause  of  free  trade.  This  year,  however,  the  independent  voter  whose 
mind  is  influenced  by  principles  is  nonplussed.  Both  parties  are  pledged 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard,  the  one  in  its  platform  utter- 
ance and  the  other  through  the  declaration  of  its  Presidential  candidate. 
Both  express  an  abhorrence  of  trusts  and  kindred  monopolies;  both 
declare  for  honest  and  economical  government  j  both  indorse  the  Isth- 
mian Canal 
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When  the  question  comes  to  the  consideration  of  the  tariff,  there 
is  by  no  means  the  diametric  opposition  of  former  years.  The  Eepub- 
lican  party,  even  with  its  "  stand-pat "  doctrine,  has  learned  that  there 
is  danger  in  upholding  the  principle  of  protection  in  its  extreme,  and 
assures  us  that  needed  reforms  will  be  granted;  while  the  Democratic 
platform,  denouncing  protectionism  as  a  robbery  of  the  many  to  enrich 
the  few,  does  not  hint  at  free  trade,  but  is  careful  to  assert  that  the 
proposed  reduction  of  the  tariff  will  be  gradual,  thus  quieting  the  natural 
apprehension  that  the  equilibrium  of  the  commercial  world  may  be  too 
suddenly  and  disastrously  disarranged. 

Nor  is  there  a  vital  difference  respecting  a  Philippine  policy.  In  his 
address  accepting  the  nomination,  President  Roosevelt  said  that  the 
Philippine  Islands  were  now  governed  by  Americans,  assisted  by  Fili- 
pinos. "We  are  steadily  striving,"  he  declared,  "to  transform  this  into 
self-government  by  the  Filipinos,  assisted  by  Americans."  In  discuss- 
ing the  same  subject  in  his  speech  of  acceptance,  Judge  Parker  remarked 
that  the  United  States  should  not  disregard  the  responsibility  which 
brought  the  Philippines  into  our  possession,  "but,"  he  continued,  "that 
responsibility  will  be  best  subserved  by  preparing  the  islanders  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  for  self-government  and  giving  to  them  the  assurance 
that  it  will  come  as  soon  as  they  are  reasonably  prepared  for  it."  Thus, 
the  leaders  of  both  parties  are  pledged  to  ultimate  self-government  for 
the  Filipinos ;  and  the  only  point  wherein  they  differ  is  that,  from  Judge 
Parker's  point  of  view,  the  Filipinos  ought  to  be  given  immediate  assur- 
ance of  it. 

Not  only  is  the  money  question  settled  and  retired  from  the  field  of 
political  agitation,  but  a  Eepublican  Senate  will  stand  during  the  next 
four  years  as  a  barrier  to  any  hostile  tariff  legislation  which  might  ema- 
nate from  a  possible  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  or  be  sug- 
gested by  a  possible  Democratic  President.  With  no  danger  threaten- 
ing the  national  finances,  with  the  tariff  protected  against  assault,  and 
with  no  serious  minor  issues  to  be  considered,  it  is  not  remarkable  that 
so  little  interest  is  manifested  in  the  campaign.  Even  the  Democrats 
appreciate  that,  so  far  as  the  tariff  and  the  trusts  are  concerned,  a  vote 
for  their  national  candidates  cannot  be  more  than  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion, a  mere  ineffectual  protest  against  conditions  which  they  do  not 
approve. 

With  this  situation  confronting  the  country  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  a  long  campaign,  and  the  announcement  of  a  brief  contest 
has  been  accepted  with  general  satisfaction.     Business  interests  do  not 
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want  to  be  disturbed  by  the  continuance  of  an  exciting  and  uncertain 
struggle.  They  want  it  short,  sharp,  and  decisive.  The  public  mind, 
too,  tires  of  a  long  and  tedious  controversy.  Unless  a  campaign  of 
education  is  essential,  as  in  1896,  one  month  or  six  weeks  ought  to 
suffice  to  present  both  sides  to  the  voter.  Some  of  these  days  the  time 
will  come  when  the  United  States,  developing  her  resources  to  a  mar- 
vellous extent,  will  enter  into  competition  for  the  world's  commerce  to 
an  extent  far  beyond  our  present  appreciation.  WJien  that  time  comes 
—  and  we  are  now  moving  steadily  toward  it  —  the  people  will  be  so 
engrossed  with  business  affairs  that  they  will  demand  a  Presidential 
term  of  six  years,  with  ineligibility  to  reflection ;  and  they  will  thank- 
fully welcome  a  long  respite  from  the  disturbance  and  turmoil  of  a 
Presidential  campaign. 

For  more  than  a  generation,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  cam- 
paign wherein  the  character  of  James  G.  Blaine  was  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance, the  Presidential  struggle  has  been  decided  with  little  reference  to 
the  men  whose  names  have  appeared  upon  the  banners  of  their  respective 
parties.  This  year,  witii  little  to  influence  him  in  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  the  voter  will  find  himself  called  upon  to  decide 
between  the  candidates  themselves.  The  campaign  is,  therefore,  in  a 
mucii  larger  sense  than  for  many  years  past  a  personal  one.  If  the  in- 
dependent voter  leans  toward  the  Democratic  candidate,  he  will  be  told 
that  Judge  Parker  is  eminently  conservative  and  trustworthy,  but  that 
the  party  which  he  represents  is  a  free-trade,  silver-loving,  incapable 
party,  and  that  the  man  and  his  party  stand  together.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  turns  toward  the  Republican  candidate,  he  will  be  met  with 
the  statement  that  President  Eoosevelt  is  impetuous  and  unsafe,  even 
though  his  party  is  one  of  remarkable  achievement,  and  that  again  the 
man  and  the  party  cannot  be  divorced. 

The  Republican  managers  have  not  as  yet  attacked  Judge  Parker  per- 
sonally ;  but,  as  was  predicted  here  some  months  ago,  the  Democrats  are 
levelling  their  artillery  upon  President  Roosevelt,  making  him  virtually 
the  issue  of  the  campaign.  Their  platform  charged  the  existing  Repub- 
lican Administration  with  being  "  spasmodic,  erratic,  sensational,  spec- 
tacular, and  arbitrary,"  words  which  were  intended  to  portray  the  Presi- 
dent. They  have,  however,  gone  further  than  this.  They  have  issued 
a  campaign  pamphlet,  "Document  No.  6,"  which  is  composed  entirely 
of  uncomplimentary  and  even  bitter  personal  references  to  President 
Roosevelt,  uttered  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
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the  deliberate  purpose  of  using  them  as  campaign  material.  It  is  stated, 
on  excellent  authority,  that  nearly  a  million  copies  of  this  pamphlet 
have  been  issued.  In  addition  to  this,  Senator  Bailey,  of  Texas,  in 
opening  the  campaign  in  Brooklyn,  declared  that  President  Roosevelt 
was  the  chief  issue  of  the  campaign,  and  criticised  him  for  being  rash 
and  erratic,  even  while  commending  him  for  being  brave  and  honest. 
Ex-Senator  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia,  speaking  in  New  York,  emphasizes 
the  Democratic  idea  in  asserting  that  the  President  has  disregarded 
international  law,  overridden  the  rights  of  Congress,  and  violated  the 
Constitution.  The  Democrats,  in  fact,  are  losing  no  opportunity  of 
making  President  Roosevelt  the  conspicuous  target  for  their  attacks. 

This  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats  to  make  President 
Roosevelt's  personality  a  leading  issue  of  the  campaign  is  not  displeas- 
ing to  the  Republicans,  who  believe  that  his  honesty,  courage,  independ- 
ence, and  energy  are  characteristics  which  appeal  to  the  American  heart. 
The  independent  and  non-partisan  press  is  outspoken  in  its  warning  to 
the  Democratic  managers  that  they  are  in  danger  of  overreaching  them- 
selves if  they  insist  upon  forcing  Mr.  Roosevelt's  personality  into  the 
campaign.  "The  American  people,"  to  quote  "The  Congregationalist," 
for  instance,  "like  him  because  he  has  originality,  forcefulness,  and 
courage,  and  they  cannot  see  that  his  much  maligned  '  impulsiveness ' 
has  inflicted  upon  the  Republic  any  great  detriment  during  the  last  three 
years.  Indeed,  considering  his  make-up,  he  has  shown  a  remarkable 
adaptability  to  political  situations  and  party  demands,  although  no  one 
can  fairly  claim  that  he  has  been  a  partisan  President."  Similar  ex- 
pressions from  equally  disinterested  sources  indicate  that  President 
Roosevelt  does  not  suffer  by  the  lime-light  which  is  being  thrown  upon 
his  sturdy  figure. 

The  action  of  the  Republican  convention  was  fully  discounted.  The 
session  was  dignified  and  the  prearranged  programme  was  executed  with 
clock-like  precision.  There  was  neither  surprise  nor  disappointment  at 
any  stage  of  the  proceedings.  The  machinery  of  the  Republican  party 
is  always  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  its  movement,  and  nowhere 
was  its  well-oiled  balance  more  effectively  demonstrated  than  at  Chi- 
cago. Even  the  attempt  to  create  some  discussion  of  the  advisability 
of  the  selection  of  Mr.  George  B.  Cortelyou  as  chairman  of  the  national 
committee  failed  to  arouse  permanent  interest.  The  convention  met, 
accomplished  its  work  without  friction,  and  adjourned. 

The  story  of  the  Democratic  convention   reads  differently.     The 
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delegates  gathered  without  a  clear  understanding  of  their  own  minds; 
there  was  much  confusion  in  the  arrangements ;  and  for  a  few  hours  a 
panic  seemed  imminent.  Taken  all  in  all,  however,  and  viewed  now 
from  a  comparatively  distant  perspective,  it  should  be  said  that  the 
convention  emerged  with  considerable  triumph  from  its  threatened 
chaos.  The  freedom  of  expression  which  is  typical  of  the  Democratic 
mind  was  illustrated  in  the  long  and  somewhat  heated  consideration  of 
the  platform;  but  when  the  vexed  questions  had  been  settled  by  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions,  the  convention  acquiesced.  The  nomination  of 
Judge  Parker  on  the  first  ballot  was  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  cam- 
paign in  his  behalf.  It  recalled  vividly  the  Eepublican  convention  at 
Minneapolis  in  1892  when  Benjamin  Harrison  was  a  candidate  for  re- 
nomination.  An  element  in  his  party,  not  without  numbers  and  cer- 
tainly not  lacking  in  position  and  influence,  sought  to  defeat  him. 
They  could  not,  however,  unite  upon  any  one  who  was  willing  to  accept 
their  support  and  who  could  at  the  same  time  find  favor  with  a  majority 
of  the  delegates.  Blaine's  name  had  lost  its  charm,  McKinley  declined 
to  be  tempted,  and  every  other  suggestion  was  coldly  received.  The 
opposition,  too,  was  without  organization,  while  Harrison's  friends,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  superbly  massed  and  their  loyalty  was  unques- 
tioned. In  the  same  way,  the  Democrats  who  opposed  Judge  Parker 
at  St.  Louis  could  not  find  a  candidate.  They  were  unorganized  and 
drifted  helplessly ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  not  remarkable  that  the  men 
who  made  Parker  a  possibility,  who  secured  delegation  after  delegation 
for  him  long  before  the  national  convention  assembled,  and  who  were 
united  and  enthusiastic,  finally  won  for  him  the  nomination  on  the  first 
ballot. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Davis  as  Judge  Parker's  coUeague  on  the  Presi- 
dential ticket  was  a  concession  to  the  opposing  factions.  It  has  been 
criticised  on  two  grounds :  First,  that  he  is  a  millionaire  and  has  accu- 
mulated his  wealth  through  his  association  with  corporate  interests; 
and  secondly,  that  he  is  eighty-one  years  old. 

The  first  objection  has  not  really  been  seriously  considered  by  the 
country,  as,  indeed,  it  should  not  be.  Except  in  a  few  anarchistic 
minds,  there  is  no  envy  of  individual  wealth  in  the  United  States  unless 
that  wealth  is  the  product  of  systematic  oppression  or  robbery.  Mr. 
Davis  has  amassed  his  fortune  by  industry,  and  especially  by  shrewd 
investments  in  land  which,  at  first  of  uncertain  value,  proved  at  a  later 
day  to  be  immensely  rich  in  mineral  deposits.  He  has  a  clean  record,  is 
not  ostentatious  of  his  wealth,  and  has  done  much  good  with  his  money. 
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As  to  the  disability  which  his  age  imposes  upon  him,  opinions 
differ.  There  is  no  question  but  that  he  is  still  as  vigorous  and  active 
as  though  he  were  sixty-one.  The  years  have  borne  lightly  upon  him. 
His  mental  faculties  and  his  bodily  strength  are  unimpaired.  There  are 
many  men  in  the  United  States  Senate  who  measure  to  his  standard  in 
advanced  age,  and  who  participate  daily  in  the  discussion  of  legislative 
questions.  Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  is  eighty ;  Senator  Pettus,  his 
colleague,  is  eighty-one;  Senator  Allison,  of  Iowa,  fulfils  the  arduous 
duties  of  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five ;  Senator  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  is  hearty  and  vigorous 
at  seventy-seven;  and  Senator  Frye,  of  Maine,  presides  over  the  Senate 
with  a  capacity  that  does  not  indicate  that  he  is  considerably  beyond 
the  allotted  three  score  years  and  ten.  This  does  not,  by  any  manner 
of  means,  exhaust  the  list  of  old  men  in  the  Senate ;  and  if  Mr.  Davis 
should  be  elected,  he  would  look  down  from  his  seat  as  presiding  officer 
upon  many  who  share  with  him  the  crown  of  old  age.  One  of  the 
number  will,  in  all  probability,  be  Senator  William  B.  Bate,  of  Tennes- 
see, who,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-eight  years,  has  been  conduct- 
ing a  personal  canvass  for  reelection  to  the  Senate.  His  success  has 
been  so  complete  that  his  competitor,  a  mere  boy  of  sixty,  has  retired 
from  the  field,  convinced  that  he  cannot  be  chosen.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent from  these  examples  that,  while  there  is  opportunity  for  young 
men  to  secure  political  advancement  in  this  country,  it  is  also  true 
that  some  of  the  old  men  are  determined  not  to  be  laid  upon  the 
shelf. 

It  was,  however,  a  unique  and,  in  the  minds  of  many  people,  a 
dangerous  experiment  to  nominate  for  the  position  of  Vice-President  a 
man  over  eighty  years  of  age ;  and  ex-Secretary  Eoot,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  notify  Senator  Fairbanks  officially  of  the  latter' s 
nomination,  took  occasion  to  devote  almost  his  entire  address  to  the 
consideration  of  Mr.  Davis's  advanced  years.  Mr.  Eoot  spoke  some 
plain  truths,  even  though,  under  the  circumstances,  the  frankness  seemed 
harsh.  He  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Davis  was  an  excellent  gentleman 
who  was  born  during  the  Presidency  of  James  Monroe,  who  would  be 
in  his  eighty-second  year  on  the  fourth  of  next  March,  and  whose  elec- 
tion "  would  furnish  no  safeguard  to  the  American  people  against  the 
disaster  which  would  ensue  upon  the  death  of  a  President  witli  a  suc- 
cessor not  competent  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Presidential  office." 
Mr.  Root  went  so  far  as  to  predict  that  if  such  a  man  attempted  to 
administer  the  exhaustive  details  of  the  Government,  he  would  speedily 
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break  down  both  in  mind  and  body,  with  serious  result  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  country. 

There  has  been  expressed  considerable  criticism  of  Mr.  Root  for 
these  personal  allusions,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate to  discuss  Mr.  Davis's  age,  especially  as  such  comment  invites 
attention  to  the  present  law  respecting  Presidential  succession.  Under 
the  statute  which  was  in  force  until  1886,  it  was  provided  that  in  the 
event  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  the 
Presidential  succession  should  devolve  upon  the  President  pro  tern,  of 
the  Senate,  and  in  case  of  his  death  or  disability  upon  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  This  old  law,  which  remained  operative  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years,  was  vitally  defective  —  not  only  because  it  made  possible 
the  occupancy  of  the  Presidential  chair  by  some  one  opposed  to  the 
party  which  had  elected  the  President,  but  also  because  the  death  or 
disability  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  might  occur  during  a 
long  recess  of  Congress,  when  the  legislative  officers  upon  whom  the 
succession  devolved  might  not  have  been  selected.  It  was  therefore 
enacted  that  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  other  members  of  the 
cabinet,  in  the  order  of  their  rank,  should  succeed  to  the  Presidential 
ofi&ce. 

Under  existing  conditions,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  only  t-wo  removes 
from  the  Presidency.  The  law  is  hardly  in  consonance  with  the  ideas 
of  the  founders  of  our  Government,  for  it  gives  to  the  President  the 
power  to  name  arbitrarily  his  possible  successor.  It  abrogates  entirely 
the  principle  of  popular  suffrage  upon  which  the  republic  rests ;  and  as 
a  writer  in  "Harper's  Weekly  "  very  properly  asserts,  it  would  have 
caused  much  exasperation  if  it  had  resulted  in  Mr.  Gresham  becoming 
President  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  term.  If  Judge  Parker  should 
be  elected,  his  untimely  death  is,  unfortunately,  within  the  range  of 
possibility;  and,  in  the  event  of  its  occurrence,  only  an  octogenarian 
would  stand  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Presidency.  This 
would  give  to  the  selection  of  the  President's  premier  an  unusual  inter- 
est, and  there  would  be  much  anxiety  in  the  country  if  the  choice  were 
not  made  with  great  wisdom.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  die  before  the 
fourth  of  next  March,  Secretary  of  State  Hay  would  become  President ; 
but  Mr.  Hay  has  proven  himself  a  statesman  of  such  commanding 
ability,  he  has  maintained  American  prestige  with  such  firmness  and 
distinction,  and  he  has  manifested  his  acute  and  broad  mind  to  such  an 
eminent  degree,  that  the  Administration  would  continue  without  the 
shadow  of  disturbance.     The  election  of  Judge  Parker  would;  in  justice 
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to  the  nation,  demand  the  selection  of  a  Secretary  of  State  fitted  to  ad- 
minister the  Government  should  untoward  circumstances  arise. 

Marshalling  a  hopeless  minority  where  he  had  previously  led  a 
triumphant  majority,  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan  saw  at  the  St.  Louis 
convention  the  final  occultation  of  his  ambition.  The  erstwhile  candi- 
date for  President  attended  as  a  delegate  from  Nebraska ;  and  when  he 
spoke  he  faced  an  audience  almost  as  hostile  to  him  as  the  previous 
conventions  had  been  friendly.  The  day  of  his  leadership  had  passed. 
The  theories  for  which  he  had  fought  so  gallantly  but  so  vainly  were 
practically  repudiated,  and  he  had  neither  voice  nor  part  in  selecting  the 
ticket.  Against  the  adverse  current  he  battled  bravely,  but  he  was 
borne  down,  and  when  the  convention  adjourned  was  on  the  verge  of 
physical  collapse.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  Mr,  Bryan  does  not 
intend  to  remain  in  retirement.  He  is  again  up  and  doing  —  making 
speeches,  submitting  to  interviews,  and  indulging  in  plans  and  prognos- 
tications. In  fact,  a  summary  of  Mr.  Bryan's  recent  utterances  forms 
a  kaleidoscopic  picture.     Let  me  present  it  in  the  following  fashion : 

At  Chicago,  on  April  23,  1904,  Mr.  Bryan  declared  he  believed  he  could  prove 
to  every  unbiassed  mind  that  "Judge  Parker  is  not  a  fit  man  to  be  nominated  either 
by  the  Democratic  party  or  by  any  other  party  that  stands  for  honesty  and  fair 
dealing  in  politics." 

At  St.  Louis,  on  July  8,  Mr.  Bryan  said:  "I  would  like  to  have  seen  the  Kansas 
City  platform  reafiirmed.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it.  I  believe  in  it  as  I  believed  in 
it  when  I  was  running  upon  it.  .  .  .  If  you  Eastern  Democrats  who  have  insisted 
that  your  objection  to  me  was  my  belief  in  free  silver,  if  you  Democrats  are  willing 
to  take  a  gold  man,  I  am  willing  to  let  you  have  your  way  on  that  question  in  this 
man,  for  I  trust  his  honesty  on  all  questions," 

At  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  on  July  12,  Mr.  Bryan  gave  out  a  statement  in  which  he 
announced  that  he  M'ould  support  the  Parker  and  Davis  ticket  because  it  stood  for 
opposition  to  imperialism,  proposed  to  put  a  quietus  on  the  race  question,  repre- 
sented peace,  reason,  and  arbitration  rather  than  force,  conquest,  and  blunder,  and 
would  secure  a  reduction  of  the  standing  army.  But  Mr.  Bryan  asserted  that  Judge 
Parker  and  the  men  who  secured  his  nomination  were  under  the  control  of  the  Wall 
Street  element.  Then  he  added :  "  He  and  his  managers  adroitly  and  purposely  con- 
cealed his  position  until  the  delegates  had  been  corralled  and  the  nomination 
secured.  .  .  .  The  nomination  was  secured,  therefore,  by  crooked  and  indefensible 
methods.  ...  As  soon  as  the  election  is  over  I  shall,  with  the  help  of  those  who 
believe  as  I  do,  undertake  to  organize  for  the  campaign  of  1908,  the  object  being  to 
marshal  the  friends  of  popular  government  within  the  Democratic  party  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  radical  and  progressive  policy,  to  make  the  Democratic  party  an  efficient 
means  in  the  hands  of  the  people  for  securing  relief  from  the  plutocratic  element 
that  controls  the  Republican  party,  and  for  the  time  being  is  in  control  of  the 
Democratic  party." 

At  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  on  July  21,  Mr.  Bryan  issued  his  plan  for  the  reformation 
of  the  Democracy.    He  favored  radical  changes,  but  advocated  the  election  of  Jud^e 
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Parker  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  He  declared  for  State  ownership  of  railroads, 
Government  control  of  telegraphs,  abolition  of  private  monopoly,  imposition  of  an 
income  tax,  and  election  of  federal  judges  by  the  people. 

At  New  York,  on  August  31,  a  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Bryan  by  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  in  which  he  said :  "  Will  be  ready  to  enter  the  cam- 
paign by  the  first  of  October.  I  shall  be  glad  to  devote  to  the  national  campaign  as 
much  time  as  I  can  spare.     Let  me  know  where  you  think  I  can  help." 

Such  is  the  variegated  record.  It  will  be  interesting  to  hear  what 
Mr.  Bryan  will  say  when  he  goes  upon  the  platform  to  advocate  the 
election  of  a  man  who  was  "not  fit  to  be  nominated,"  and  who  was,  to 
quote  again  his  own  words,  chosen  by  "crooked  and  indefensible  meth- 
ods." Will  he  come  to  New  York  and  say,  as  he  said  in  Lincoln,  that 
the  money  question  is  merely  held  in  abeyance  ?  If  so,  the  Democratic 
managers  will  pray  for  him  to  return  to  the  West.  And  yet,  with  all 
his  inconsistencies,  let  it  be  said  for  Mr.  Bryan  that  he  did  not  bolt. 
He  may  swallow  Parker  and  the  gold  standard  with  a  murmur  and  a 
wry  face,  but  he  is  with  the  party  still. 

The  issues  of  the  campaign  have  been  enunciated,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  the  platforms  of  the  respective  parties.  It  is  a  time-honored  custom 
for  each  political  organization  thus  to  issue  a  declaration  of  its  accom- 
plishments and  promises ;  bat  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  one  voter  in  a 
thousand  possesses  even  a  remote  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the 
document.  The  party  platform  is,  almost  universally,  a  collection  of 
platitudes  with  phrases  skilfully  arranged  so  as  to  present  the  most 
roseate  view  to  the  adherents  of  the  party  for  which  it  speaks.  If  it 
promises  anything,  the  chances  are  that  these  pledges  will  be  quietly 
ignored  if  fulfilment  does  not  meet  the  approval  of  party  leaders.  At 
the  same  time,  these  platforms  present  the  only  method  of  instituting 
comparison  between  the  parties,  and  to  that  extent  are  interesting  to  the 
student  of  politics.  They  have  also  an  historical  value,  for  they  present 
every  four  years  a  panoramic  view  of  the  questions  then  uppermost  in 
the  public  mind.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  party 
platforms  for  the  past  fifty  years  will  have  a  comprehensive  view  of 
American  political  history.  The  Civil  War,  the  reconstruction  period, 
the  battle  over  the  tariff,  and  the  greater  struggle  between  monomet- 
allism and  bimetallism  —  all  these  are  pictured  vividly  in  a  series  of 
quadrennial  declarations. 

The  Republican  platform  for  1904  is,  as  might  be  expected,  lauda- 
tory and  complacent.  Its  literary  style  is  excellent,  the  sentences  being 
terse  and  pregnant,  each  word  having  its  especial  descriptive  and  em- 
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phatic  value.  From  its  point  of  view  the  country  owes  every  blessing, 
almost  including  fresh  air  and  pure  water,  to  the  Republican  party. 
The  return  of  prosperity,  the  surplus  in  the  treasury,  the  restoration  of 
public  credit,  the  freedom  of  Cuba,  the  inauguration  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands,  the  maintenance  of  the  gold 
standard,  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  and  the  upbuilding  of  the 
navy  are  a  few  of  the  achievements  to  which  the  Republicans  point  with 
immense  satisfaction.  Accurate  statement  is  perhaps  not  to  be  expected 
in  an  ex  iparte  presentation  like  a  party  platform,  but  it  is  hardly  just 
for  the  Republicans  to  take  to  themselves  the  entire  credit  of  the  war 
with  Spain.  With  a  few  notable  exceptions  the  men  who  forced  that 
war  were  not  Republicans,  and  surely  when  it  came  to  voting  $50, 000,- 
000  for  a  war  fund  all  sectionalism  and  all  partisanship  disappeared. 
"We  refused  to  palter  longer  with  the  miseries  of  Cuba,"  the  platform 
asserts.  "  We  fought  a  quick  and  victorious  war  with  Spain.  We  set 
Cuba  free."  This  is  not  the  truth  of  history.  The  war  with  Spain  was 
a  national  and  not  a  Republican  war,  and  its  great  results  cannot  be 
credited  to  one  political  party.  Nor  should  the  irrigation  act  be  re- 
garded as  Republican  legislation,  the  Republican  platform  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  The  statute  was  framed  by  a  Democrat,  passed 
in  the  Senate  by  a  non-partisan  vote,  and  agreed  to  in  the  House  by  a 
vote  the  majority  of  which  was  Democratic. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  the  Republicans  should  give  the  place  of 
honor  in  then-  platform  to  the  tariff.  Protection  is  their  shibboleth. 
The  paragraph  relating  to  the  tariff  is  a  remarkable  example  of  con- 
densation. It  tells  the  whole  story,  from  the  Republican  viewpoint,  in 
two  sentences  of  less  than  eighty  words.  The  Democratic  position  is 
stated  at  greater  length ;  and  as  the  tariff  is  the  main  point  of  difference 
between  the  parties,  the  two  utterances  are  here  presented  in  compar- 
ison : 

Republican. 

We  replaced  a  Democratic  tariff  law  based  on  free-trade  principles  and  garnished 
with  sectional  protection  by  a  consistent  protective  tariff,  and  industry,  freed  from 
oppression  and  stimulated  by  the  encouragement  of  wise  laws,  has  expanded  to  a 
degree  never  before  known,  has  conquered  new  markets,  and  has  created  a  volume 
of  exports  which  has  surpassed  imagination.  Under  the  Dingley  tariff  labor  has 
been  fully  employed,  wages  have  risen,  and  all  industries  have  revived  and  prospered. 

Democratic. 

The  Democratic  party  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  consistent  opponent 
of  that  class  of  tariff  legislation  by  which  certain  interests  have  been  permitted, 
through  Congressional  favor,  to  draw  a  heavy  tribute  from  the  American  people. 
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This  monstrouB  perversion  of  tliose  equal  opportunities  wliich  our  political  insti- 
tutions were  established  to  secure  has  caused  what  may  once  have  been  infant  In- 
dustries to  become  the  greatest  combinations  of  capital  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  These  especial  favorites  of  the  Government  have,  through  trust  methods, 
been  converted  into  monopolies,  thus  bringing  to  an  end  domestic  competition, 
which  was  the  only  alleged  check  upon  the  extravagant  profits  made  possible  by 
the  protective  system.  These  industrial  combinations,  by  the  financial  assistance 
they  can  give,  now  control  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party. 

We  denounce  protectionism  as  a  robbery  of  the  many  to  enrich  the  few,  and  we 
favor  a  tariff  limited  to  tlie  needs  of  the  Government,  economically,  effectively,  and 
constitutionally  administered,  and  so  levied  as  not  to  discriminate  against  any  in- 
dustry, class,  or  section,  to  the  end  that  the  burdens  of  taxation  shall  be  distributed 
as  equally  as  possible. 

We  favor  a  revision  and  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  tariff'  by  the  friends  of  the 
masses  and  for  the  common  weal,  and  not  by  the  friends  of  its  abuses,  its  extortions, 
and  its  discriminations,  keeping  in  view  the  ultimate  end  of  "equality  of  burdens 
and  equality  of  opportunities"  and  the  constitutional  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue 
by  taxation,  to  wit,  the  support  of  the  federal  Government  in  all  its  integrity  and 
virility,  but  in  simplicity. 

Upon  the  condemnation  of  trusts  both  parties  are  agreed.  The  Ee- 
publican  declaration  is  adroit,  assuring  combinations  of  capital  and 
labor  that  when  they  are  lawfully  formed  for  lawful  purposes  they  will 
be  protected  by  the  laws,  but  announcing  that  they  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  infringe  upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people  nor  be 
allowed  to  break  the  laws.  The  Democrats,  however,  failed  to  insert 
an  appealing  clause  to  capital  in  then-  declaration.  They  denounce 
"the  gigantic  trusts  and  combinations  designed  to  enable  capital  to 
secure  more  than  its  just  share  of  the  joint  products  of  capital  and 
labor,  and  which  have  been  fostered  and  promoted  under  Republican 
rule,"  as  a  menace  to  beneficial  competition  and  an  obstacle  to  perma- 
nent business  prosperity.  There  is  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  con- 
cluding with  an  admission  that  there  is  not  at  the  present  time  suffi- 
cient legislation  to  suppress  effectually  these  "trusts,  combinations,  and 
monopolies. "  In  the  matter  of  enforcing  existing  laws  against  monopo- 
lies there  is,  of  course,  much  recrimination  between  the  parties ;  the  Ee- 
publicans  charging  that  nothing  was  done  in  this  direction  under  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  Administration,  while  the  Democrats  assert  that  every 
action  of  President  Eoosevelt  was  mere  Irutumfulmen,  designed  to  please 
the  popular  mind  without  securing  effective  results  and  without  being 
injurious  to  the  trusts.  In  the  picturesque  language  of  the  Democratic 
platform  the  Eepublican  Administration  "ordered  assault  upon  some 
monopolies,  but,  paralyzed  by  its  first  victory,  it  flung  out  the  flag  of 
truce  and  cried  out  that  it  would  not  '  run  amuck '  —  leaving  its  future 
purposes  beclouded  by  its  vacillations." 
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While  the  two  platforms  thus  run  side  by  side  in  their  respective 
presentations  of  leading  questions,  there  is  one  point  wherein  they  are  at 
great  variance.     Let  me  present  the  contrast  in  concrete  form: 

Republican.  Democratic. 

We  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Republican  party  to  uphold  the  gold 
standard  and  the  integrity  and  value  of 
our  national  currency.  The  maintenance 
of  the  gold  standard,  established  by  the 
Republican  party,  cannot  safely  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Democratic  party,  v^^hich 
resisted  its  adoption  and  has  never  given 
any  proof  since  that  time  of  belief  in  it 
or  fidelity  to  it. 

The  circumstances  which  occasioned  this  blank  space  made  too  pro- 
found an  impression  upon  the  public  mind  to  need  more  than  the  merest 
reference  in  this  article.  The  Democrats  did  not  intend  to  ignore  the 
money  question  entirely,  A  conservative  plank  had  been  framed,  de- 
claring that  the  discoveries  of  gold  had  contributed  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  money  standard  of  value,  and  that  the  issue  had  been  removed  from 
the  field  of  political  contention.  This  declaration,  adopted  by  the  sub- 
committee, was  ruthlessly  eliminated  by  the  full  committee  on  resolu- 
tions, the  vote  being  35  to  15 ;  the  affirmative  votes  being  cast  by 
representatives  from  States  which  have  129  out  of  the  176  Democratic 
members  of  the  House.  The  convention  sustained  this  action  and  the 
platform  was  published,  its  silence  on  the  money  question  being  promptly 
and  almost  universally  criticised  by  the  public  press.  The' convention 
nominated  Judge  Parker  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  July  9.  At 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  same  day  he  wired  to  William  F.  Sheehan,  at  St. 
Louis,  a  message  that  has  become  memorable.     He  said : 

I  regard  the  gold  standard  as  firmly  and  irrevocably  established,  and  shall  act 
accordingly  if  the  action  of  the  convention  to-day  shall  be  ratified  by  the  people.  As 
the  platform  is  silent  on  the  subject,  my  view  should  be  made  known  to  the  con- 
vention, and  if  it  is  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  majority,  I  request  you  to 
decline  the  nomination  for  me  at  once,  so  that  another  may  be  nominated  before 
adjournment. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  scenes  of  confusion  which  this 
message  created,  the  hurried  and  anxious  conferences,  the  assemblings 
and  adjournments  of  the  convention.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  dele- 
gates decided  to  reply  as  follows : 

The  platform  adopted  by  this  convention  is  silent  on  the  question  of  the  mone- 
tary standard  because  it  is  not  regarded  by  us  as  a  possible  issue  in  this  campaign, 
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and  only  campaign  issues  were  mentioned  in  the  platform.  Therefore  there  is 
nothing  in  the  views  expressed  by  you  in  the  telegram  just  received  which  would 
preclude  a  man  entertaining  them  from  accepting  the  nomination  on  said  platform. 

This  correspondence  is  reproduced,  familiar  though  it  be,  because  it 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes  in  our  political  history. 
Judge  Parker  had  not,  previous  to  his  telegram,  made  any  public  avowal 
of  his  position  on  the  money  question,  although,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of 
inquiry  from  Hon.  Eliot  Danforth,  he  had  "  frankly  and  sincerely  " 
admitted  casting  his  vote  for  Bryan  in  1896  and  1900.  He  had  been 
nominated  because  he  was  the  most  logical  candidate,  appropriately 
situated  in  a  geographical  sense,  and  of  unquestioned  ability  and  integ- 
rity, no  thought  being  given,  apparently,  to  his  personal  opinions. 
When  the  time  came  for  action,  however.  Judge  Parker  did  not  hesitate. 
Not  only  was  his  telegram  characteristically  courageous,  but  it  lifted 
the  Democratic  party  from  the  mire  of  certain  defeat  to  the  only  plane 
upon  which  victory  was  possible.  It  was  the  right  word  spoken  at  the 
right  time.  All  the  silverites  in  the  convention  accepted  this  fact  when 
they  allowed  Judge  Parker's  telegram  virtually  to  fill  the  space  left 
vacant  in  the  Democratic  platform. 

But,  after  all,  it  does  seem  strange  to  contrast  1904  with  1896. 
Who  would  have  believed  eight  years  ago  that  such  a  change  would 
come  over  the  spirit  of  the  Democratic  dream?  In  1896  we  witnessed 
a  convention  rampant  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  content  to 
nominate  no  one  less  ardent  for  this  silver  coinage  than  Mr.  William  J. 
Bryan.  In  that  same  year,  a  handful  of  Democrats  met  at  Indianapolis 
and  upon  a  gold-standard  platform  nominated  a  Presidential  ticket 
which  was  the  scorn  of  the  Bryanites  and  which  received  scarcely 
enough  votes  to  entitle  it  to  consideration.  Now,  eight  years  later,  the 
Democratic  party  chooses  as  its  standard-bearer  a  candidate  pledged  to 
the  gold  standard  upon  a  platform  which  avoids  all  reference  to  the 
money  question.  More  than  this,  Mr.  Bryan,  the  apostle  of  free-silver 
coinage,  is  now^  supporting  the  man  who  stands  for  gold  monometallism. 
Could  the  whirligig  of  politics  execute  a  more  remarkable  somersault? 
It  is  almost  unparalleled. 

Kemembering  the  disaster  which  overtook  the  Eepublican  party 
when  the  cost  of  every-day  commodities  suddenly  soared  after  the 
enactment  of  the  McKinley  tariff  bill,  it  becomes  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Eepublican  Administration  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  coun- 
teract the  general  impression  that,  during  the  last  four  years,  the  cost 
12 
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of  living  has  increased  in  a  larger  ratio  than  the  price  of  labor.  Accord- 
ing to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  — 
and  the  appearance  of  the  bulletin  on  the  eve  of  the  campaign  is  a 
striking  coincidence  —  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  from  1896  to 
1903  was  15.5  per  cent,  while  the  increase  of  wages  during  the  same 
period  was  16.6  per  cent.  The  investigation  which  forms  the  basis  of 
this  information  covered  519  occupations,  representing  67  indus- 
tries in  3,429  separate  establishments  situated  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  roseate  view  of  things  has  been  received 
with  considerable  incredulity.  The  Philadelphia  "Record,"  for  instance, 
quotes  "Dun's  Review,"  a  non-partisan  authority,  as  showing  that  the 
cost  of -living  has  increased  29.3  per  cent  since  1896  and  tJie  cost 
of  food  has  risen  28.7  per  cent.  A  writer  in  the  Washington  "Post" 
quite  sarcastically  questions  the  accuracy  of  the  official  bulletin,  and 
inquires  whether  or  not  a  Government  office  has  been  prostituted  to 
campaign  purposes.  The  effect  of  the  publication  has  been  in  some 
degree  counteracted  by  a  statement  from  Chairman  Cowherd,  of  the 
Democratic  Congressional  Campaign  Committee,  in  which  he  insists 
that  the  facts  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  figures,  and  that,  in  addi- 
tion, there  are  thousands  of  men  idle  this  year  througli  strikes  or  dis- 
missals. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  voter  will  not  be  influenced 
by  pages  of  official  statistics.  He  knows  what  it  costs  him  to  buy  his 
meats  and  groceries  and  clothing,  whether  he  is  paying  moi^fe  for  these 
necessities  now  than  he  did  seven  years  ago,  and  whether,  in  the  mean 
time,  his  salary  has  been  increased.  It  will  be  this  personal  knowledge 
which  will  decide  his  action  —  not  the  figures  prepared  for  a  purpose  by 
partial  investigators  —  and  this  knowledge  will  be  a  factor  in  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  principal  battle-ground  of  the  campaign  will  be  the  State  of 
New  York,  with  a  struggle  of  almost  equal  intensity  in  Indiana.  From 
the  latter  State  comes  Chairman  Taggart,  of  the  National  Democratic 
Committee ;  and  it  is  natural  to  believe  that  he  will  not  allow  it  to  be 
found  in  the  Republican  column  if  money,  organization,  and  resourceful- 
ness can  prevent  such  a  result.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  for  the 
last  two  decades  at  least  New  York  and  Indiana  have  gone  forward  to 
victory,  hand  in  hand,  in  Presidential  years.  A  long  chain  of  prece- 
dents will  be  broken  if  this  year  Indiana  should  go  Republican  and  New 
York  be  found  in  the  Democratic  column,  a  contingency  which  some 
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very  well-informed  politicians  are  seriously  contemplating.  The  pres- 
ent political  alignment  of  the  States  is  such  that  the  electoral  vote  of 
New  York  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Democrats,  if  they  are  to  enjoy 
the  slightest  prospect  of  success,  while  the  Kepublicans,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  lose  New  York  without  absolutely  jeopardizing  their  chances 
of  victory.  At  the  same  time,  I  confess  to  considerable  reliance  upon 
the  old  adage  that  "as  goes  New  York,  so  goes  the  Union."  The  proba- 
bilities are  that  if  New  York  goes  Democratic  Judge  Parker  will  be  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States. 

And  yet  even  so  astute  a  politician  as  Chairman  Cortelyou  is  cred- 
ited with  figuring  how  President  Eoosevelt  can  be  reelected  even  if 
New  York  is  placed  in  the  doubtful  column.  In  fact,  there  is  an 
arrangement  of  the  electoral  vote  whereby  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
West  Virginia  can  all  be  conceded  to  the  Democrats  and  President 
Roosevelt  still  be  elected  by  a  generous  margin.  A  majority  of  the 
electoral  college  is  239,  and  nearly  270  votes  can  be  presented  as 
follows : 


FoK  Roosevelt. 


California 10 

Colorado 5 

Connecticut 7 

Delaware 3 

Idaho 3 

Illinois 27 

Indiana 15 

Iowa 13 

Kansas 10 

Maine 6 

Maryland 8 

Massachusetts 16 

Michigan 14 

Minnesota 11 

Montana 3 

Total  


Nebraska 8 

Nevada 3 

New  Hampshire 4 

North  Dakota 4 

Ohio 23 

Oregon 4 

Pennsylvania 34 

Rhode  Island 4 

South  Dakota 4 

Utah 3 

Vermont 4 

Washington 5 

Wisconsin 13 

Wyoming 3 


267 


For  Parker. 


Alabama 11 

Arkansas 9 

Florida 5 

Georgia 13 

Kentucky 13 

Louisiana 9 

Mississippi 10 


Missouri 18 

North  Carolina 12 

South  Carolina 9 

Tennessee 12 

Texas 18 

Virginia 12 


Total 151 
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Doubtful. 

New  York 39  1  West  Virginia 7 

New  Jersey 12  |  — 

Total 58 

With  the  solid  South  behind  him,  with  its  aggregate  of  151  votes, 
Judge  Parker  must  carry  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  a  State  like  Indiana  or  Wisconsin, 
in  order  to  be  elected  President.  This  is  a  task  which  at  first  blush 
seems  insuperable,  but  the  Democratic  managers  are  not  discouraged. 
They  point  to  the  fact  that,  prior  to  1896,  five  of  these  States  had  been 
consistent  in  their  support  of  Democratic  candidates  for  the  Presidency. 
In  1884,  1888,  and  1892  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  West  Virginia  were  safely  in  the  Democratic  colunm.  The 
Democratic  fight  is,  therefore,  being  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  Indiana.  There  is 
little  or  no  hope  for  the  Democrats  in  the  West.  The  spring  election 
in  Oregon  demonstrated  the  hold  which  Mr.  Eoosevelt  and  his  party 
have  upon  the  people  of  the  Pacific  slope,  and  the  Democrats  look  for 
no  votes  West  of  the  Missouri  Kiver,  unless,  possibly,  in  Colorado,  where 
the  labor  troubles  have  affected  the  political  situation.  But  even  in  the 
East  there  is  a  very  large  Eepublican  majority  to  pull  dbwn.  The  plu- 
ralities which  were  given  to  the  Eepublican  ticket  in  1900  in  the  States 
where  the  fight  is  now  to  be  centred  were  as  follows : 


Delaware 3,671 

New  Jersey 56,899 

Indiana 26,479 


New  York 143,606 

Maryland 13,941 

Connecticut 28,570 

West  Virginia 21,060 

Total 294,226 

These  majorities  can,  of  course,  be  overcome.  Nothing  is  impossi- 
ble on  election  day.  But  unless  the  American  people  are  on  the  verge 
of  a  political  revolution,  the  likelihood  is  that  nearly  all  of  the  States 
enumerated  will  give  their  electoral  votes  to  the  Eoosevelt  ticket. 

During  the  next  month  every  straw  that  blows  from  the  direction  of 
New  York  will  be  eagerly  seized  upon  for  its  possible  indication  of  the 
result.  At  present  both  parties  in  the  State  are  in  a  more  or  less  inhar- 
monious condition.  It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that  although 
there  may  be  differences  and  dissensions  in  the  Eepublican  ranks,  the 
party  has  a  tendency  to  "get  together,"  to  use  an  expressive  phrase, 
when  the  final  test  comes,  never  sacrificing  party  success  to  personal 
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considerations.  An  exception  to  this  rule  occurred  in  the  Folger-Cleve- 
land  campaign,  but  the  conditions  are  not  now  similar.  The  Eepubli- 
can  policy  is  to  defeat  the  enemy  first,  and  then  adjust  internal  misun- 
derstandings while  enjoying  the  fruits  of  victory.  The  Democrats  act 
with  greater  independence,  but  less  wisdom.  In  fact,  for  many  weeks 
after  Judge  Parker  had  been  nominated,  the  country  was  treated  to  the 
spectacle  of  Chairman  Taggart  endeavoring  to  secure  peace  between  the 
warring  factions  of  the  New  York  City  Democratic  organization.  His 
efforts  resulted  only  in  an  agreement  that  the  contest  for  supremacy 
should  not  involve  the  State  or  national  ticket,  leaving  the  local  fight  as 
bitter  as  ever.  This  is  very  different  from  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Whit- 
ney's effort  to  bring  Tammany  into  line  in  1892.  After  his  conference 
with  Croker,  Tammany  came  loyally  and  energetically  to  the  support  of 
Mr.  Cleveland,  achieving  his  election.  Judge  Parker  is  in  a  less  ad- 
vantageous position  at  the  present  time. 

President  Koosevelt's  treatment  of  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  on  a 
plane  of  social  equality  by  inviting  him  to  luncheon  at  the  White  House, 
and  the  action  of  the  Eepublican  national  convention  in  declaring  that  if 
the  negroes  in  the  Southern  States  are  disfranchised  the  representation 
in  Congress  should  be  proportionately  reduced,  have  given  the  Democrats 
an  opportunity  to  make  the  negro  an  issue  in  the  border  States.  An 
anti-negro  plank  would  have  been  inserted  in  the  platform  of  the  West 
Virginia  State  Democratic  convention,  but  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Davis 
regarded  the  proposed  action  as  impolitic ;  but  it  is  known  that  the  race 
issue  is  being  used  in  that  State  to  bring  into  line  all  voters  of  Demo- 
cratic proclivities.  In  Maryland  and  in  Kentucky  the  antagonism  to 
the  negro  is  the  campaign  watchword,  and  it  will  be  strange  if  it  is  not 
effective.  The  negro  vote  in  the  doubtful  States  is,  however,  sufficiently 
large  to  warrant  the  effort  to  bring  it  en  masse  to  the  polls.  The  census 
of  1900  shows  that  the  number  of  negroes  of  voting  age  in  certain  States 
is  as  follows : 


New  York 31,425 

New  Jersey 21,474 

Indiana 18,186 

Maryland 60,406 

Illinois 29,762 

West  Virginia 14,786 

Delaware 8,374 


Connecticut 4,576 

Ohio 31,235 

Massachusetts 10,456 

Kansas 14,695 

Rhode  Island 2,765 

Colorado    3,215 

California 3,711 


For  my  own  part,  it  has  always  seemed  absurd  for  the  political 
managers  to  regard  the  negro  vote  as  a  doubtful  quantity.    The  negro  is, 
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first  and  last,  a  Republican,  and  the  few  negro  Democrats  scattered  here 
and  there  are  the  exceptions  who  prove  the  rule.  This  being  the  case, 
it  seems  more  in  keeping  with  President  Roosevelt's  character  to  believe 
that  his  stand  toward  the  negro  is  due  to  his  instinctive  desire  to  treat 
all  deserving  men  with  equal  consideration  and  without  regard  to  the 
color  of  their  skin,  rather  than  to  suspect  him  of  political  demagoguery. 
In  the  section  of  the  South  where  the  negroes  predominate,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  unquestionably  become  most  unpopular;  but  I  know  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  that  in  the  mountain  regions  of  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee,  where  the  population  is  almost  entirely  white,  the  race  ques- 
tion is  practically  ignored.  From  a  political  point  of  view,  all  the  con- 
sideration which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  shown  the  negro  cannot  lose  a 
single  Republican  vote  in  any  locality  where  the  Republicans  had  any 
hope  of  victory,  and  it  may  be  helpful  elsewhere.  If  he  was  actuated 
by  political  motives,  he  was  wise ;  but  it  is  certainly  more  characteristic 
of  him  to  have  been  guided  in  his  action  by  his  own  sense  of  fairness 
and  justice.  Henry  Litchfield  West. 
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In  the  last  number  of  this  review,  commenting  upon  the  military 
operations  in  the  Far  East  and  the  crushing  defeat  administered  by  the 
Japanese  to  the  Russians  at  the  crossing  of  the  Yalu  and  the  capture  of 
Kiuliencheng  —  which  resulted  in  the  turning  of  the  Russian  position, 
the  precipitate  retreat  of  the  Russians,  and  the  loss  of  forty  guns  —  1 
compared  that  battle  to  the  battle  of  Marathon,  as  it  was  the  first  time  in 
two  thousand  four  hundred  years  that  Asiatics  in  equal  numbers  and  under 
equal  circumstances  had  met  Europeans  face  to  face  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  the  Europeans  had  gone  down  to  defeat  before  them.  That  battle,  I 
pointed  out,  definitely  fixed  the  status  of  Japan  as  one  of  the  great 
Powers  of  the  world ;  it  established  her  position  as  a  nation  advanced  in 
military  arts  —  a  nation  scientific,  resolute,  courageous ;  it  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  the  Japanese  had  learned  all  that  was  to  be  learned  from 
contact  with  white  civilization,  and  were  a  mighty  race  to  be  feared  and 
respected. 

The  belief  then  entertained  that  Japan  would  continue  her  tri- 
umphant march  has  been  justified.  In  the  history  of  the  world  noth- 
ing more  marvellous  has  been  witnessed  than  the  steadily  advancing 
progress  of  Japan  and  the  continued  disasters  that  have  overtaken  Rus- 
sian arms  on  both  land  and  sea.  Whatever  small  victory  the  Russians 
have  gained  has  been  the  result  of  accident  and  not  of  skill.  The  Russian 
soldiers  have  fought  well ;  they  have  fought  with  a  courage  and  tenacity 
that  has  aroused  the  admiration  of  every  observer,  including  their  gen- 
erous foe.  But  in  civilized  warfare  mere  bravery  no  longer  counts,  and 
sheer  animal  strength  is  of  all  qualities  the  least  important.  Qualities 
rarer  than  these  are  needed  to  lead  an  army  to  victory  on  a  modern 
battlefield. 

In  the  closing  days  of  August  and  the  opening  days  of  September,  the 
world  watched  the  titanic  struggle  for  the  possession  of  Liaoyang, 
which,  after  ten  days  of  perhaps  as  desperate  fighting  as  modern  history 
knows,  culminated  in  the  capture  of  that  important  stronghold  by  Field 
Marshal  Oyama,  and  the  retreat  on  Mukden,  amounting  almost  to  a  rout, 
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of  General  Kuropatkin,  who  was  compelled  to  put  the  torch  to  vast  quan- 
tities of  military  stores  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  leave  behind  many  guns.  That  battle,  called  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  the  battle  of  Liaoyang,  although  its  terrain  began 
twenty  miles  or  more  to  the  east  of  the  city  and  ended  approximately 
the  same  distance  to  the  north,  and  although  it  was  in  reality  a  series  of 
battles  with  the  purpose  of  compelling  General  Kuropatkin  either  to  fight 
or  to  flee,  the  battle  which  history  will  perhaps  record  as  one  of  the 
bloodiest  since  the  time  when  accurate  records  were  kept  of  battle's  har- 
vest of  death,  has  again  proved  that  against  the  Japanese  the  Eussian  is 
powerless. 

In  nothing  that  goes  to  make  a  soldier  is  the  Japanese  deficient. 
Persistence,  physical  endurance,  capacity  to  withstand  severe  punishment 
without  destruction  to  his  morale,  blind  confidence  in  and  obedience  to 
his  superior  officer,  utter  fearlessness,  great  intelligence,  ability  to  live  on  a 
smaller  quantity  of,  and  more  simple,  food  than  any  other  soldier,  and 
less  subjection  to  the  illness  inseparable  from  the  hardships  of  a  campaign 
— these  are  the  qualities  that  have  won  for  the  Japanese  private  the  ad- 
miration and  envy  of  every  military  observer.  The  Japanese  officer  has 
shown  equal  military  capacity.  Both  in  strategy  and  in  tactics  he  has 
proved  himself  superior  to  his  foe.  The  campaign  in  Manchuria  has 
been  largely  a  campaign  of  strategy,  and  on  every  occasion  the  Japanese 
commanders  have  demonstrated  their  greater  ability  in  this  respect. 
Whenever  the  two  armies  have  met,  the  Eussians  have  either  permitted 
themselves  to  be  outflanked,  or,  by  neglecting  to  occupy  proper  positions, 
they  have  given  their  adversaries  b,  point  d'appiU  which  the  latter  have 
always  quickly  seized.  Liaoyang  fittingly  comes  after  the  Yalu,  Ang- 
tun,  Nanshan,  Telissu,  Tashikiao,  and  Yushulintzu.  All  tell  the  same 
story  of  superior  Japanese  strategy  and  superior  Japanese  fighting  power. 

Liaoyang  is  the  most  disastrous  blow  to  Eussian  military  pride  since 
the  Alma,  to  which  it  bears  enough  general  resemblance  to  serve  as  a 
portent.  At  the  Alma,  Prince  Mentchikoff  selected  the  southern  bank  of 
the  river  to  receive  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  At  Liaoyang,  General  Kuro- 
patkin was  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Taitse,  which  flows  north  of  the 
city.  Here  Kuropatkin  elected  to  do  battle ;  here  he  believed  the  tide 
of  battle  that  had  run  against  him  without  check  from  the  first  day  of 
the  war  would  be  turned.  Nor  was  he  unwarranted  in  so  believing. 
After  that  astounding  series  of  disasters,  when  with  glacier-like  pressure 
the  Japanese  drove  their  foe  always  to  the  north  and  it  became  obvious 
that  Kuropatkin  must  at  last  attempt  a  stand,  the  ablest  Eussian  mill- 
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tary  engineer  had  for  months  been  at  work  fortifying  Liaoyang  and  mak- 
ing it,  as  he  believed,  impregnable.  Its  position  is  excellent  for  defence 
and  is  of  great  strategic  importance.  The  topography  admirably  lends 
itself  to  defensive  operations;  and  Kuropatkin,  behind  his  outposts  of 
rifle  pits  and  trenches,  protected  by  his  bastioned  walls  and  many  gmis 
of  large  calibre,  with  some  200,000  men  fighting  under  the  cover  of  en- 
trenchments, believed  the  capture  of  the  city  to  be  impossible,  and  in- 
tended, when  the  Japanese  had  broken  themselves  upon  his  walls  of  stone 
and  steel,  to  rush  out  and  drive  the  enemy  in  hopeless  confusion  to  the 
south.  Evidently  Kuropatkin  tl¥)ught  that  for  once  the  Japanese 
would  be  unable  to  outflank  him,  for  the  Taitse  rolled  to  his  rear. 

But  that  is  exactly  what  Oyama  did,  and,  in  so  doing,  again  displayed 
superb  military  genius.  Whether  the  frontal  attack  was  merely  a  feint 
on  a  gigantic  scale  or  the  real  attack,  we  shall  not  know  until  the  Japa- 
nese general  staff  writes  the  official  history  of  the  war;  but  while  the 
issue  hung  in  the  balance,  Kuroki  threw  his  entire  army  across  the 
river,  which  was  the  beginning  of  a  wide  turning  movement  that  left 
Kuropatkin  no  alternative  except  to  retreat,  as  his  position,  with  the 
armies  of  Oku  and  Nodzu  on  his  front  and  flanks  and  Kuroki  on  his 
rear,  was  untenable.  Kuropatkin  managed  to  extricate  himself,  and, 
after  fighting  a  series  of  rearguard  actions,  foimd  shelter  with  his  badly 
demoralized  army  behind  the  walls  of  Mukden. 

The  impartial  historian  will  do  justice  to  Kuropatkin  and  to  Oyama, 
to  Kussia  and  to  Japan,  and  the  verdict  of  history  will  be  that,  although 
the  Russians  fought  with  great  desperation  and  courage,  they  were  out- 
fought by  the  Japanese  and  were  defeated  because  the  Japanese  were 
their  masters  in  strategy.  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  forces  were 
about  even.  Perhaps  the  Japanese  had  230,000  men  to  the  200,000  Rus- 
sians. But  the  numerical  superiority  gave  the  Japanese  no  preponderating 
advantage ;  in  fact,  the  odds  were  heavily  on  the  side  of  the  Russians 
fighting  behind  walls.  After  Liaoyang  one  can  see  no  hope  for  Russia. 
St.  Petersburg  in  its  bitter  shame  talks  of  continuing  the  war  next  year, 
and  the  year  after,  and  the  year  after  that,  if  necessary.  But  what  can  it 
avail  ?  Given  two  nations  at  war,  one  the  superior  of  the  other  in  military 
skill  and  fighting  power,  and  what  hope  for  success  can  the  other  have  ?  Its 
only  hope  is  to  make  numbers  and  wealth  compensate  for  inefficiency 
and  a  lower  fighting  capacity.  But  the  disparity  in  wealth  and  numbers 
between  Russia  and  Japan  is  not  so  great  as  it  appears  on  paper.  It  is 
true  that  Russia  is  large  and  Japan  is  small;  but  we  must  remember 
that  Japan  has  a  larger  population  than  the  United  States  had  during 
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the  Civil  War.  Japan  is  not  a  rich  country,  but  Russia  is  mortgaged 
to  the  roof -tree,  and  every  defeat  makes  it  more  difficult  for  her  to  raise 
a  new  foreign  loan. 

The  war  may  run  mto  next  year,  but  no  longer.  Russia  cannot 
stand  the  drain  and  the  strain.  Internally  and  externally  the  Russian 
Empne  is  being  strained  as  it  never  was ;  it  is  laboring  like  a  huge  ship 
in  an  angry  sea.  Every  defeat  makes  Pole  and  Finn  take  heart  of  grace ; 
every  Russian  bayonet  that  falls  into  the  hands  of  Japan  is  one  less 
Russian  bayonet  between  Poland  and  her  long-cherished  dream  of  free- 
dom. Russia  is  propped  on  her  bayonets ;  bayonets  stand  between  her 
and  revolution.  Russia  no  more  dare  denude  the  empire  of  her  troops 
than  a  hunter  who  has  climbed  a  tree  to  escape  a  savage  bear  dare  cut 
down  the  tree  because  above  him  is  a  nest  of  hornets.  It  is  impossible 
for  Russia  to  send  a  million  men  to  Manchuria.  I  doubt  if  she  will  find 
it  advisable  to  put  half  that  number  in  the  field,  in  view  of  the  situation 
at  home  and  the  necessity  of  guarding  her  European  frontiers. 

To  explain  their  astounding  series  of  defeats  the  Russians  assert  that 
they  have  always  been  outnumbered,  and  that  the  Japanese  commanders 
hold  life  so  cheaply  that  they  wantonly  sacrifice  their  men.  The  first  of 
these  assertions  is  correct,  as  the  Japanese  probably,  at  the  present  time, 
have  300,000  troops  in  Manchuria  opposed  to  not  more  than  200,000 
Russians.  But  as  the  Russians  have  fought  behind  entrenchments,  which 
the  Japanese  have  been  compelled  to  take  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
the  advantage  has  not  been  so  entirely  on  the  side  of  Japan ;  and  even 
in  actual  numbers  the  disparity  is  not  so  great  as  it  would  appear,  as, 
roughly  speaking,  almost  one  third  of  the  total  Japanese  forces  has  been 
engaged  in  the  operations  in  front  of  Port  Arthur.  The  impression  so 
industriously  fostered  by  Russia  that  the  Japanese  have  no  regard  for 
life  and  that  their  commanders  ruthlessly  send  their  men  to  destruction 
is  not  substantiated  by  facts.  An  official  statement  furnished  by  the 
Japanese  Legation,  covering  the  military  operations  from  March  28  to 
August  1,  shows  that  the  total  casualties  have  been  12,055,  which  can- 
not be  regarded  as  excessive  in  view  of  the  number  of  men  engaged  and 
the  desperate  nature  of  their  work.  This  statement  does  not  include 
the  losses  before  Port  Arthur  or  the  naval  casualties. 

It  would  be  laughable  were  it  not  too  grim  for  mirth  that  Russia,  a 
sprawling  colossus  whose  great  bulk  all  the  world  has  felt  and  feared, 
should  now  cry  baby  in  the  face  of  Japan.  For  years  we  have  been 
told  that  Russia  has  an  army  of  1,000,000  men  on  a  peace  footing,  which 
can  be  raised  to  3,000,000  in  time  of  war;  yet  now  that  she  is  en- 
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gaged  in  a  life-and-death  grapple  with  Japan,  only  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty has  she  managed  to  put  200,000  men  in  the  field.  Also,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  grave  discrepancy  between  these  figures 
and  those  for  which  Russia  managed  to  wring  an  indemnity  out  of 
China  when  she  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Powers  after  the  Boxer  up- 
rising. Then  Russia  put  in  a  bill  for  180,000  troops,  and  intimated  that 
she  was  lenient  in  dealing  with  China.  So  skilfully  had  she  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  hoodwinked  the  world  that  the  representatives  of  the  Powers 
sitting  in  Peking  really  believed,  as  they  had  so  often  heard,  that  Russia 
had  300,000  soldiers  in  Manchuria;  and  it  seemed  past  belief  that  a 
great  Power,  a  Power  calling  itself  civilized  and  arrogating  the  right  to 
chastise  a  weak  and  uncivilized  nation,  would  be  guilty  of  an  act  that, 
committed  by  an  individual,  would  subject  him  to  arrest  for  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretences.  China  paid  for  180,000  Russian  soldiers, 
and  later  it  was  conclusively  established  that  Russia,  instead  of  having 
180,000  troops  in  Manchuria,  had  less  than  80,000.  What  respect  can 
the  world  have  for  a  nation  that  by  such  tricks  robs  its  helpless  victim  ? 

If  the  so-called  Russian  Government  were  a  Government  in  fact  as 
the  term  is  understood  to-day,  or  if  the  Czar  of  Russia  were  a  man  of 
strength  and  character,  one  could  with  some  reasonable  degree  of  success 
predict  Russian  policy ;  but  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  Russian  Government.  Certain  men,  titular  ministers, 
have  nominally  certain  functions  entrusted  to  them ;  but  at  all  times  they 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  whim  of  the  Czar ;  and  they  must  combat  the 
intrigues  of  their  colleagues  and  defeat  the  machinations  of  the  grand 
dukes,  who  are  more  interested  in  gaining  their  selfish  ends  than  in  the 
welfare  of  the  empire.  In  seizing  British  vessels  in  the  Red  Sea,  Rus- 
sia either  deliberately  hoped  to  embroil  England  in  the  war  or  was  guilty 
of  an  act  of  such  crass  stupidity  that  one  may  well  believe  the  "  popular 
version  "  to  be  the  correct  one :  that  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  Mik- 
hailovich,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Mercantile  Marine 
—  placed  there  simply  because  birth  made  him  a  grand  duke  and  acci- 
dent the  brother-in-law  of  the  Czar  —  inexperienced,  undisciplined  and 
stupid,  hoping  to  score  off  his  own  bat,  ordered  the  cruisers  to  the  Red 
Sea  without  consulting  the  ministers  supposed  to  be  responsible. 

The  seizure  of  the  steamer  "  Malacca,"  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company,  in  the  Red  Sea,  by  the  "St.  Petersburg"  brought  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  perilously  close  to  the  point  where  diplomacy  is  silent  and 
military  commanders  talk.    The  "  St.  Petersburg,"  a  vessel  of  the  so-called 
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volunteer  fleet,  passed  from  the  Black  Sea  through  the  Bosphorus  and 
the  Straits  of  Dardanelles  into  the  Ked  Sea.  Under  international  trea- 
ties no  vessel  of  war  may  pass  through  the  Straits  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  that  permission  cannot  be  granted  at 
will,  but  is  limited  to  a  specific  purpose.  In  sending  the  "  St.  Peters- 
burg "  from  the  Black  Sea  through  the  Straits,  Eussia  violated  a  compact 
to  which  she  is  a  party ;  but  to  avoid  being  charged  with  repudiation  of 
her  obligations,  the  "  St.  Petersburg  "  passed  through  the  Straits  not  as  a 
vessel  of  war  of  the  Eussian  Government,  flying  the  naval  ensign,  but 
as  a  peaceful  vessel  of  commerce,  her  guns  concealed  in  her  hold.  As  a 
merchant  vessel  she  had  a  right  to  leave  the  Black  Sea  and  find  her  only 
exit  through  Turkish  waters;  but  as  a  merchant  vessel,  in  accordance 
with  the  recognized  and  well-established  usage  of  nations,  she  had  no 
right  to  seize  the  "  Malacca "  for  carrying  contraband  of  war.  If  the 
"  St.  Petersburg "  was  a  warship,  she  was  in  the  Eed  Sea  in  defiance  of 
treaty  stipulations ;  if  she  maintained  her  innocent  character  as  a  mer- 
chant vessel,  she  committed  an  act  of  piracy  in  seizing  the  "Malacca." 
When  the  "  Malacca "  was  first  seized  it  was  undoubtedly  the  intention 
of  Eussia  to  convey  her  to  a  Eussian  prize  court  and  condemn  her  as  a 
lawful  prize  of  war ;  but  the  determined  stand  taken  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  and  the  tremendous  excitement  that  the  affair  aroused  in 
England,  convinced  the  Eussian  Government  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
crowd  Great  Britain  too  far,  and  the  "  Malacca "  was  released. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  Eussia' s  interest  to  liberate  the  Black  Sea  vessels 
now  useless  for  naval  purposes  in  the  Far  East,  but  to  do  so  Eussia  must 
tear  up  treaties.  This  would  not  be  the  first  time  she  has  repudiated  a 
treaty.  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856  the  Black  Sea  was  declared 
neutral,  and  no  Power  was  allowed  to  have  ships  of  war  in  that  sea, 
except  certain  small  vessels  for  specific  purposes.  In  1870  Eussia  an- 
nounced that  she  would  no  longer  be  bound  by  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  regard  to  the  Black  Sea;  and  in  1871  the  Treaty  of 
London  was  signed,  by  which  she,  as  well  as  all  the  other  signatories 
to  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  abrogated  that  clause  relating  to  the  neutrality 
of  the  Black  Sea.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the  Straits  should  be  closed 
to  the  warships  of  all  Powers,  except  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Sultan.  In  sending  war- 
ships through  the  Straits,  Eussia,  therefore,  has  repudiated  the  obliga- 
tions which  she  entered  into  when  she  became  a  signatory  to  the  Treaty 
of  London. 

If  Japan  and  Eussia  were  not  at  war  it  would  be  a  matter  of  policy 
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for  Great  Britain  either  to  acquiesce  in  the  violation  of  this  obligation 
or  to  resent  it  by  force ;  but  at  the  present  time  a  higher  obligation  is 
imposed  upon  her.  Russia  is  at  war  with  Japan,  and  Great  Britain,  as 
the  ally  of  Japan,  has  bound  herself  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  her  ally 
in  case  Eussia  receives  assistance  from  any  other  Power.  The  weak- 
ness or  craft  of  Turkey  in  permitting  Russia  to  pass  her  Black  Sea  ves- 
sels through  the  Straits,  and  thereby  to  increase  her  naval  strength, 
amounts  virtually  to  assistance  on  the  part  of  another  Power.  This 
being  so  serious  an  injury  to  her  ally  and  a  contingency  provided  for  by 
the  treaty  of  alliance.  Great  Britain  would  be  forced  to  take  up  arms  in 
the  interest  of  Japan.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment addressed  what  was  practically  an  ultimatum  to  Russia  and 
demanded  the  release  of  the  "Malacca."  Coupled  with  this  release  was 
a  promise  given  by  the  Russian  Government  that  the  Black  Sea  cruisers 
should  be  withdrawn  from  active  service  during  the  war.  Inasmuch  as 
at  the  time  I  write  one  of  these  cruisers,  the  "Smolensk,"  is  reported  to 
have  held  up  a  British  cruiser  off  the  Cape,  it  is  questionable  whether 
this  promise  is  of  any  value.  The  Russian  Government  defends  the 
action  of  the  "  Smolensk "  on  the  ground  that  she  had  not  received  her 
orders,  an  excuse  so  manifestly  disingenuous  that  only  Russia  would  re- 
sort to  such  a  palpable  trick. 

Did  Russia  purposely  commit  a  flagrant  breach  of  international  law 
merely  out  of  sheer  wantonness  or  was  she  animated  by  a  more  sinister 
purpose?  No  one  can  say,  because  the  motives  of  Russian  diplomacy 
are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  non-Slavic  mind.  Russia  knows 
that  Great  Britain  is  not  anxious  to  fight  and  has  done  her  best  to  re- 
strict the  war  to  the  belligerents ;  but  she  must  also  know  that  Great 
Britain  cannot  be  insulted  with  impunity,  and  that  the  insult  above  all 
others  that  most  quickly  arouses  the  fighting  blood  in  the  English  na- 
tion, and  would  be  resented  at  any  cost,  is  wrongful  interference  with 
her  ocean-carrying  trade.  England  boasts  that  she  is  the  mistress  of  the 
seas.  To  maintain  her  supremacy,  Britain's  annual  naval  expenditure  is 
more  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  At  all  times  she  keeps  more  fight- 
ing ships  in  commission  and  ready  for  active  service  than  any  other 
Power. 

The  English  people  believe  in  their  navy.  They  believe  that  their 
navy  is  intended  for  use  and  not  merely  for  show ;  that  its  purpose 
is  to  uphold  the  dignity  and  the  traditions  of  the  British  Empire.  In 
interfering  with  British  ships  Russia  took  desperate  chances,  chances 
entirely  incommensurate  with  the  possible  advantage  to   be  gained. 
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British,  as  well  as  American,  German,  and  French  ships  have,  of  course, 
carried  contraband  of  war  to  Japan ;  but  this  material  was  less  dangerous 
to  the  fortunes  of  Eussia  than  a  war  with  Great  Britain  would  be. 
When  the  seizures  were  first  made,  the  opinion  was  entertained  in  well- 
informed  quarters  that  they  were  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  on  war 
with  Great  Britain,  as  Russia  would  in  a  measure  save  her  face  if  she 
yielded  to  England  rather  than  stand  before  the  world  vanquished  by 
Japan.  But  Russia's  submission  to  England  proves  the  impossibility  of 
interpreting  the  tortuous  processes  of  the  Russian  mind. 

Nothing  that  Russia  may  do  and  nothing  that  may  happen  in  Russia 
should  surprise  the  world.  The  internal  conditions  of  Russia,  I  learn 
from  excellent  sources,  are  desperate.  The  Government  departments 
are  disorganized ;  men  high  in  authority  fear  and  distrust  each  other ; 
the  Czar  thwarts  his  ministers,  sides  first  with  one  group  and  then  with 
another,  listens  to  no  advice  except  that  of  the  reactionary  Procurator  of 
the  Holy  Synod,  who  fills  his  master's  mind  with  superstitious  fears  and 
makes  him  commune  with  the  dead  instead  of  seeking  advice  of  the 
living.  We  are  gradually  learning  the  character  of  this  autocrat  under 
the  thumb  of  a  bigot,  and  as  easily  terrified  by  omens  as  a  timid  child 
is  by  a  bogey.  Nicholas  is  a  weak,  feeble  creature,  naturally  a  man  of 
good  impulses,  but  so  easily  influenced,  so  puffed  up  by  his  vanity  and 
his  belief  in  his  own  strength  and  astuteness,  that  he  can  be  twisted 
around  the  fingers  of  men  of  de^er  and  more  calculating  minds. 

It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  authentic  information  in  regard  to  conditions 
among  the  Russian  troops  at  the  seat  of  war ;  but  occasionally  the  veil 
is  lifted  and  we  see  the  gloomy  view  entertained  by  Russians  of  intelli- 
gence. Recently  the  "Osvobozhdenie,"  the  organ  of  the  Russian  liberals 
at  Stuggart,  published  a  letter  written  by  a  Russian  staff  officer  at  the 
front.     This  officer  writes : 

We  all  can  understand  why  silence  was  maintained  as  to  the  loss  of  nearly  8,000 
men  at  Telissu.  We  can  all  understand  whj^  nothing  was  said  as  to  our  hasty  re- 
treat before  an  enemy  only  equal  in  numbers.  But  what  we  cannot  understand  is 
tlie  efforts  made  by  journalists  to  keep  the  public  in  an  optimistic  frame  of  mind,  to 
distort  facts  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  write  of  that  of  which  they  know  nothing. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  the  writer  says,  the  Russians  were  in  su- 
perior force,  but  they  were  invariably  defeated,  and  he  adds :  "  An  enemy 
so  dangerous,  whether  as  regards  persistence,  readiness  for  war,  or  moral 
strength,  Russia  has  never  met."  Also,  according  to  this  officer,  the 
fiction  of  the  invincibility  of  the  Cossacks  has  been  forever  destroyed. 
Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  we  were  told  that  the  Cossacks,  very 
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devils  for  hard  riding  and  straight  shooting,  would  throw  into  confusion 
the  slow-moving  ranks  of  the  Japanese  infantry.  But  this  officer  writes 
of  them : 

Our  Trans-Baikal  and  Siberian  Cossacks  are  our  weak  point.  In  consequence 
of  their  loose  behavior  and  want  of  preparation,  they  are  of  little  use  to  us.  The 
army  awaits  with  impatience  the  arrival  of  the  Fifty-first  and  Forty -ninth  Dragoons. 
It  is  hoped  that  they  will  place  the  scouting  on  a  proper  footing.  .  .  .  Given  equal 
numbers  on  either  side,  there  is  on  our  part  —  on  the  staff,  at  any  rate  —  no  hope  of 
absolute  and  indisputable  victory  after  the  refusal  of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment 
to  attack  at  Tuirencheng  and  after  the  terrible  havoc  wrought  by  the  Japanese 
artillery  at  Wafangkau. 

The  demoralized  condition  of  the  Eussian  press,  which  this  staff 
officer  so  properly  rebukes,  is  evidenced  by  the  Moscow  "Gazette,"  which 
urges  upon  Eussian  commanders  not  to  give  quarter  to  the  Japanese. 
The  paper  commends  the  example  of  General  Suavaroff  when  he  fought 
against  the  French  and  gave  the  order  "No  quarter,"  and  says  his  ex- 
ample should  be  followed  in  the  present  campaign.  "To  burden  Eus- 
sia,"  says  the  "Gazette,"  "with  thousands  of  Japanese  prisoners  spreading 
dysentery,  cholera,  and  typhus  among  the  Eussian  people  might  perhaps 
be  in  accordance  with  humanitarian  principles,  but  would  be  very  un- 
wise. No  quarter  and  no  prisoners  should  be  our  motto."  Incidentally, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  up  to  the  present  time  Eussia  has  not  heep. 
overburdened  with  any  considerable  number  of  Japanese  prisoners. 

Eussia  is  supposed  to  be  a  Christian  nation,  and  has  appealed  for  sym- 
pathy because  she  is  fighting  against  pagans.  Compare  Christianity  as 
represented  by  the  Moscow  "Gazette"  advocatinga  war  of  extermination, 
and  paganism,  as  represented  by  the  humane  action  of  Admiral  Kami- 
mura  in  saving  more  than  600  Eussians  after  sinking  the  "Eurik." 
"Japan,"  said  a  high  official  when  this  intelligence  was  received  in 
Tokio,  "has  avenged  the  '  Hitachi.'  Admiral  Kamimura  rescued  and 
i  succored  those  who  aided  in  sinking  the  '  Hitachi '  and  who  sailed  away 
from  hundreds  of  drowning  victims.  We  offer  their  living  for  our  dead. " 
iThis  last  sentence  —  "we  offer  their  living  for  our  dead  "  —  if  I  mistake 
not,  will  find  a  permauent  place  in  literature ;  and  the  incident  which 
provoked  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  because  no  nation,  since  the  time 
when  men  called  themselves  civilized,  has  committed  a  more  atrocious 
crime  in  cold  blood  than  the  sinking  of  the  "Hitachi." 

This  vessel,  an  unarmed  troopship,  while  conveying  troops  from  Japan 
to  Manchuria,  was  overhauled  by  the  Vladivostok  squadron,  to  which 
the  "  Eurik  "  was  attached.     Called  upon  to  surrender,  she  refused ;  and 
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the  commander  of  the  squadron,  under  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  was 
permitted  to  send  her  to  the  bottom  even  if  it  involved  the  drowning  of 
every  man  on  board.  One  cannot  conceive  of  an  American  or  British 
naval  commander  sinking  an  enemy's  unarmed  troopship  and  making 
no  effort  to  save  the  struggling  wretches  whose  exalted  concept  of  patri- 
otism made  them  prefer  death  to  surrender.  But  the  Russian  admiral 
had  his  own  peculiar  ideas  of  honorable  warfare.  Instead  of  ending  the 
affair  ^s  quickly  as  possible  with  a  few  shots  from  his  big  guns  or  tor- 
pedoing the  ship,  he  calmly  steamed  off  a  short  distance  and  deliberately 
fired  at  the  "  Hitachi  "  with  his  small  guns,  literally  butchering  the  help- 
less Japanese  soldiers.  This  bombardment  was  kept  up  for  three  hours, 
until  the  "  Hitachi "  resembled  a  slaughter-house ;  not  a  single  shot  hav- 
ing been  fired  from  that  vessel  in  reply,  because  it  carried  no  guns,  and 
the  rifles  of  the  infantrymen  were  as  powerless  against  the  armored 
sides  of  the  Russian  cruiser  as  a  boy's  bean-shooter  would  have  been. 
After  three  hours  of  this  dastardly  work  the  "  Hitachi "  sank,  and  the 
men  still  alive  were  left  to  their  fate.  This  incident  is  fully  authenti- 
cated ;  it  rests  on  no  mere  rumor.  Nobly  had  Kamimura  revenged  the 
Japanese  dead. 

Enlightened  Russians  awaited  with  profound  interest  the  birth  of  an 
heir  to  the  Czar,  as  they  hoped  that  the  Czar  in  his  gratitude  might 
grant  the  long-hoped-for  constitution.  The  real  patriots  of  Russia  — 
not  the  grand  dukes,  the  Alexeieffs,  the  Besobrazoffs  and  their  congeners, 
but  the  men  who  know  the  horrible  conditions  existing  in  Russia  and 
the  seething  volcano  which  lies  under  their  feet  —  know  that  the  only 
thing  to  save  Russia  from  herself  and  to  perpetuate  the  power  of  the 
Romanoffs  is  the  substitution  of  constitutional  for  autocratic  govern- 
ment. Once  again  the  hearts  of  the  patriots  have  been  made  sick  by 
hope  deferred.  In  pretended  gratitude  for  a  male  child,  the  Czar  issued 
a  long  manifesto  which  we  are  gravely  told  "is  exceedingly  liberal  in 
the  benefits  to  be  bestowed  on  many  classes,"  but  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  is  a  sham  and  does  not  advance  Russia  one  single  step  on  the  road 
to  freedom  and  liberty.  Following  the  abolition  of  serfdom  by  Alex- 
ander II,  the  use  of  the  knout  among  the  peasantry  was  also  officially 
abolished ;  but  now,  as  a  great  concession  and  to  bestow  upon  his  people 
"some  gifts  of  our  royal  favor  for  their  greater  enjoyment  of  their  daily 
lives,"  the  Czar  prohibits  corporal  punishment.  Russia  was  the  only 
Power  calling  itself  civilized  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  found  it  necessary  to  flog  men  and  women  —  and  the  flogging 
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was  often  so  severe  that  it  meant  death  —  to  keep  her  people  in  subjec- 
tion ;  and  this  most  dehumanizing  and  degrading  of  all  forms  of  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  for  minor  offences.  It  will  remain  to  be  seen  whether 
the  present  imperial  edict  is  any  more  effective  than  the  former. 

As  usual  in  Russia  there  is  no  real  reform.  Nothing  is  done  to 
carry  out  the  promises  made  to  Finland,  and  the  efforts  to  Eussianize  the 
grand  duchy  still  continue  with  undiminished  force.  Alexander  I  took 
an  oath  guaranteeing  the  civil  and  military  autonomy  of  Finland ;  and 
yet  on  the  very  day  the  proclamation  appeared,  the  separate  military 
district  of  that  country,  which  had  existed  prior  to  that  day,  was  abol- 
ished. For  military  purposes  Finland  is  merged  in  that  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  the  Finns  may  now  be  compelled  to  serve  in  any  part  of  the 
Eussian  Empire.  It  was  hoped  by  the  civilized  world  that  something 
might  be  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  but  nothing  is 
done  for  them.  The  laws  that  treat  them  as  a  people  separate  and  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  Eussian  people,  that  confine  them  to  certain  parts 
of  the  empire,  that  impose  upon  them  restrictive  and  onerous  burdens, 
remain  in  full  force  and  are  as  repressive  as  ever.  To  throw  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  to  try  to  gain  sympathy  for  humanity  and  humil- 
ity, certain  taxes  now  in  arrears  are  remitted.  This  is  a  mockery.  The 
taxes  owed  by  rural  communities  could  never  be  collected,  and  a  finan- 
cier so  able  as  M.  de  Witte  long  ago  wrote  them  off  as  a  bad  debt.  I 
repeat,  the  manifesto  of  the  Czar  and  the  much-heralded  liberal  conces- 
sions are  merely  a  sham,  and  give  no  promise  of  hope  for  the  unfortu- 
nate people  of  the  empire. 

In  view  of  the  way  in  which  Eussia  is  governed,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  bomb  is  still  the  weapon  of  the  Eussian  reformers.  So  long  as 
the  Plehves  are  the  Government  of  Eussia,  so  long  as  rigid  absolutism 
rules  in  that  country,  so  long  will  the  world  be  horrified  by  men  driven 
to  desperation  and  ridding  themselves  of  their  oppressors  by  the  weapons 
of  assassination.  Plehve  was  typical  of  the  bureaucrat  that  the  unhealthy 
miasma  of  Eussian  bureaucracy  breeds.  He  was  a  man  of  narrow  views, 
unsympathetic,  unfitted  for  responsibility,  harsh  and  ruthless  in  carrying 
out  his  policy,  which  was  always  a  policy  of  oppression  and  reaction. 
In  no  country  except  Eussia  could  a  man  of  his  stamp  have  reached  the 
highest  position,  and  in  no  other  country  would  power  so  absolute  have 
been  given  to  one  man.  He  stifled  the  Eussian  aspiration  for  freedom ; 
and  he  was  so  lacking  in  imagination  and  sympathy  that  he  did  not  have 
comprehension  enough  to  understand  that  in  this  age  men  cannot  be  kept 
13 
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perpetually  in  subjection,  and  that  a  million  soldiers  are  not  sufficient  to 
quench  the  longing  for  freedom. 

It  has  been  said  in  favor  of  Plehve  that  he  was  a  man  without  fear, 
and  that  although  he  knew  that  he  was  threatened  with  death,  once  hav- 
ing determined  on  a  line  of  policy  which  he  believed  to  be  essential, 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  turn  back  or  make  the  slightest  conces- 
sion. But  this  is  merely  an  attempt  to  rehabilitate  the  dead  in  the  eyes 
of  the  living.  Plehve  was  no  hero;  he  was  a  coward  who  believed 
himself  so  well  guarded  by  his  uniformed  and  secret  police  that  no 
harm  could  come  to  him.  Only  a  month  before  his  death  he  was 
quoted  by  a  reputable  English  correspondent  as  saying  that  the  power  of 
the  Nihilist  had  been  grossly  magnified  and  that  his  system  of  espionage 
was  so  perfect  that  Nihilism  was  no  longer  to  be  feared.  "My  police 
easily  control  the  Nihilists ;  every  one  of  them  is  known,"  was  the  con- 
temptuous way  in  which  he  spoke ;  but  —  showing  how  little  he  him- 
self believed  in  his  boast  —  his  coachman  had  orders  to  drive  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  he  was  always  surrounded  by  a  police  guard. 

When  Japan  has  forced  Eussia  to  make  peace  on  her  own  terms,  the 
world  will  undoubtedly  take  steps  to  revise  its  somewhat  obsolete  code 
of  international  law  relating  to  contraband  of  war  and  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  neutrals.  That  a  nation  at  war  has  the  right  to  prevent 
the  carrying  of  contraband  by  neutral  ships  is  a  doctrine  sound  in  both 
law  and  ethics,  and  based  on  every  consideration  of  national  and  mili- 
tary expediency.  No  modification  of  that  policy  will  be  permitted  by 
either  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States,  the  two  maritime  powers 
most  interested  in  the  question.  But  the  world  must  more  narrowly 
define  contraband,  and  discriminate  between  articles  intended  for  mili- 
tary or  governmental  purposes  and  those  which  are  incidental  to  the 
ordinary  operations  of  commerce.  Russia  has  attempted  to  make  all 
foodstuffs  contraband,  even  if  consigned  to  private  individuals  and  not 
intended  for  Government  use ;  but  neither  the  United  States  nor  Great 
Britain  admits  the  validity  of  this  reading  of  international  law.  It  is 
the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  that  an  article  in  itself  con- 
traband is  not  necessarily  subject  to  seizure,  unless  the  belligerent  Gov- 
ernment can  prove  by  incontrovertible  evidence  that  it  is  designed  for 
military  purposes ;  and  Secretary  Hay  has  vigorously  reaffirmed  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  made  it  clear  to  Eussia  that  foodstuffs  and 
other  articles  of  commerce  cannot  be  seized  with  impunity. 

The  cutting  out  of  the  Eussian  torpedo-boat  "  Eyshetelni "  in  the 
harbor  of  Chefoo  after  the  failure  of  the  fleet  to  escape  from  Port  Arthur 
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brought  forward  a  new  phase  of  the  question  of  neutrality.  The  Eus- 
sian  torpedo-boat  went  into  the  harbor  of  Chefoo,  the  harbor  of  a  coun- 
try whose  neutrality  Eussia  pledged  herself  to  respect,  not  in  a  disabled 
condition  to  seek  asylum  or  to  make  temporary  repairs,  as  she  would 
have  been  justified  in  doing  under  the  law  of  nations,  but  as  a  dispatch 
boat  from  the  Eussian  admiral  to  file  military  dispatches  and  to  convey 
combatants  and  non-combatants  from  Port  Arthur.  These  dispatches 
were  to  be  delivered  to  the  Eussian  consul,  who  had  set  up  in  the 
grounds  of  his  consulate  a  wireless  telegraph  plant  by  which  he  was  in 
communication  with  the  Eussian  military  authorities  at  Mukden  and 
Vladivostok.  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  this  telegraph  sta- 
tion was  a  flagrant  violation  of  China's  neutrality,  and  made  Chefoo  a 
Eussian  base  of  military  operations.  Japan  knew  of  the  existence  of 
the  telegraph  station  and  protested  to  the  Chinese  authorities ;  but  China 
is  so  weak  that  she  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  respect  her  obligations  as 
a  neutral  power.  Although  the  station  was  of  enormous  advantage  to 
the  Eussians  and  of  correspondingly  great  disadvantage  to  the  Japanese, 
the  latter,  in  their  desire  not  to  widen  the  area  of  hostilities  or  involve 
other  Powers,  did  not  insist  upon  the  Chinese  compelling  the  Eussian 
consul  to  demolish  his  telegraph  station.  Eussia  took  advantage  of 
China's  weakness. 

The  Eussian  torpedo-boat  was  followed  into  the  harbor  by  two  Jap- 
anese destroyers,  and  the  demand  was  made  that  the  "  Eyshetelni "  either 
disarm  or  leave  port  at  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-four  hours  permitted 
by  the  law  of  nations  to  a  belligerent's  war  vessel  to  refit.  The  com- 
mander of  the  "  Eyshetelni "  at  first  refused  either  to  disarm  or  to  leave 
port,  knowing  that  if  he  attempted  to  return  to  Port  Arthur  his  destruc- 
tion was  inevitable,  but  finally  announced  that  he  would  disarm  the 
vessel  and  remain  interned  in  Chefoo  until  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
senior  Japanese  officer,  as  he  was  properly  entitled  to  do,  sent  a  lieute- 
nant on  board  the  "  Eyshetelni"  to  ascertain  whether  the  vessel  had  been 
disarmed  or  was  still  in  a  condition  to  fight.  When  he  stepped  on 
board  the  "Eyshetelni,"  he  was  insulted  and  assaulted  by  her  commander 
and  thrown  overboard;  and  the  Eussian  captain,  disregarding  his  pledge 
to  disarm  and  leave  the  vessel  intact  until  the  end  of  the  war,  gave 
orders  to  blow  her  up.  The  Eussians,  however,  are  as  incompetent  to 
destroy  their  own  ships  as  those  of  their  enemy,  and  the  explosion  did 
little  damage.  The  twenty-four  hours  permitted  by  international  law 
having  elapsed,  and  it  being  obvious  that  the  Eussians  had  no  intention 
to  disarm  or  to  remain  interned  in  Chefoo,  there  was  only  one  thing  for 
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the  Japanese  to  do,  and  that  was  to  seize  the  Eussian  torpedo-boat. 
This  they  did  and  took  her  out  of  port  as  a  prize  of  war,  a  proceeding 
fully  justified  in  view  of  all  that  had  happened.  If  any  further  justifi- 
cation is  necessary,  it  is  found  in  the  fact  that  examination  showed  that 
the  "  Kyshetelni "  was  not  disarmed.  When  cut  out  by  the  Japanese  she 
was  an  effective  vessel  of  war. 

Similar  to  the  Chefoo  incident  was  the  attempt,  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
to  make  use  of  Shanghai  to  repair  the  "  Askold"  and  the  ''Grozovoi,"  which 
had  been  badly  damaged  in  the  fight  of  August  10  and  compelled  to 
put  into  Shanghai  to  save  themselves  from  sinking  or  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Japan  demanded  that  the  vessels  should  be  either 
disarmed  or  compelled  to  leave  port ;  but  Eussia  declined  to  accept  either 
alternative,  and  the  "Askold"  was  placed  in  dock  and  repairs  were 
ordered  that  would  have  restored  her  to  her  original  fighting  capacity. 
Japan,  remembering  the  incident  of  the  "  Mandjur  "  —  a  Eussian  gun- 
boat caught  in  the  harbor  of  Shanghai  immediately  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  which  the  Eussians  declined  to  disarm  for  five  weeks,  finally 
consenting  only  when  the  Japanese  threatened  to  send  a  vessel  into  the 
harbor  and  blow  her  to  pieces  —  determined  not  to  submit  to  any  more 
delay,  as  she  could  not  afford  to  destroy  the  efficiency  of  her  Port  Arthur 
blockading  squadron  by  keeping  vessels  off  Shanghai,  watching  the 
"Askold."  When  it  was  seen  that  Eussia  was  resolved  to  carry  matters 
with  a  high  hand  and  would  neither  stop  the  repairs  nor  send  her  ships 
out  to  sea,  the  Japanese  Government  prepared  to  take  whatever  steps 
were  necessary  to  assert  its  rights,  whereupon  Eussia,  convinced  that  it 
was  no  longer  safe  to  bluff,  and  being  unable  to  fight,  ordered  her  flag 
lowered  over  the  two  vessels. 

Russia  has  announced  semi- officially  that  she  resents  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  friendly  Powers  to  exercise  their  good  offices.  Shall  Japan 
now  outgeneral  Eussia  in  diplomacy  as  she  has  outgeneralled  her  on 
the  field? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Japan  proclaimed  that  her  purpose  was 
not  to  acquire  Chinese  territory,  and  that  she  desired  to  see  Manchuria 
restored  to  China.  After  Japan  has  cleared  Manchuria  of  Eussian  troops 
—  an  operation  greatly  facilitated  by  the  masterly  (sic)  tactics  of  "  luring 
on  "  that  Eussia  has  employed  —  suppose  Japan  should  demand  of  China 
that  she  administer  Manchuria.  China,  no  doubt,  would  refuse,  fearful 
of  incurring  the  wrath  of  Eussia.  Japan  then  might  say  to  England,  the 
United  States,  France,  and  Germany :  "  Here  is  Manchuria,  a  province 
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of  China,  which  China,  because  of  fear  or  incapacity, refuses  to  admin- 
ister. We  do  not  care  to  constitute  ourselves  the  world's  trustee  for 
Manchuria ;  but  if  you  compel  us  against  our  will  to  do  in  Manchuria 
what  England  did  in  Egypt  —  to  restore  order,  to  put  down  brigandage, 
to  repair  the  wastage  of  war  —  we  shall  expect  to  be  compensated  for 
our  work.  But  if  Manchuria  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
Japan  prefers  that  they  be  the  representatives  of  all  the  Powers,  so  that 
none  can  be  favored  at  the  expense  of  the  others."  It  is  easy  enough 
to  forecast  the  answer.  Japan  would  force  the  hand  of  Eussia,  be- 
cause either  Japan  would  be  made  sole  trustee  and  would  be  sus- 
tained by  all  the  world,  or  all  the  world  would  constitute  itself  the 
guardian  of  Manchuria.  In  either  case  Russia's  fangs  would  be  drawn. 
Russia  would  be  compelled  to  yield,  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  Manchuria,  and  to  free  Japan  from  further  apprehension  of  attack. 
Whether  Russia  submits  to  Japan  alone  or  to  a  coalition,  the  result  is 
the  same.     And  that  result  is  inevitable. 

English  politics  require  no  extended  comment.  An  interesting  but 
not  sensational  session  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  come  to  an  end  — 
interesting  chiefly  for  the  attempts  made  to  upset  the  Government  and 
for  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  the  defender  of  his  policy  of 
protection.  Of  constructive  legislation  there  has  been  practically  none. 
There  has  been  much  army  tinkering;  many  tentative  schemes  were 
brought  forward  and  discussed,  but  the  army  still  remains  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  probably  the  most  inefficient  army  in  Europe.  I  do  not 
mean  to  reflect  upon  the  morale  of  officers  or  men  —  Englishmen  still 
know  how  to  fight  —  but  they  fight  unscientifically,  and  the  system  is 
antiquated,  cumbersome,  and  too  crudely  constructed  to  stand  a  severe 
shock.  The  South  African  War  revealed  the  defects,  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  costly  lesson  would  be  heeded  and  the  defects  remedied.  Not  a 
single  remedy  has  been  applied.  England  is  no  more  prepared  to  wage 
war  on  a  grand  scale  on  land  than  she  was  five  years  ago. 

Fiscal  reform  makes  headway  slowly.  The  inertia  of  tradition  is  dif- 
ficult to  overcome.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  unofficial  tariff  commission  has 
issued  its  first  report,  on  the  steel  and  iron  trades,  and  the  conclusions 
of  the  commission  are,  in  brief,  that  compared  with  other  countries  the 
British  iron  and  steel  trades  have  relatively  declined ;  that  British  ex- 
ports to  foreign  countries  have  diminished  and  the  exports  to  the  Col- 
onies increased.  The  decline  is  attributed  to  the  advantage  enjoyed  by 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  saved  from  competition  by  their  pro- 
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tective  systems,  being  able  to  "  dump  "  their  surplus  products  upon  for- 
eign markets  irrespective  of  cost ;  and  the  only  remedy  is  declared  to  be 
a  tariff.  England  at  the  present  time  shows  no  undue  haste  to  embrace 
protection.  That  eventually  she  will  adopt  a  tariff  I  am  firmly  convinced, 
but  it  will  not  be  until  after  the  Liberals  have  stood  theii*  trick  at  the 
wheel.  How  long  they  can  succeed  in  keeping  the  ship  off  the  shoals 
no  one  can  tell  at  the  present  time. 

The  death  of  Paul  Kruger  removed  a  man  who  lacked  only  one  qual- 
ity to  be  great  —  intellect.  He  was  astute,  cunning  even,  brave,  tena- 
cious, and  patriotic  as  it  was  given  to  him  to  conceive  patriotism. 
These  are  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  the  measure  of  greatness ;  but 
the  most  priceless  of  all  —  intellect  that  illumines  its  possessor,  that 
sheds  a  divine  light  on  himself  and  his  surroundings  —  was  denied  him. 
Kruger' s  intellect  was  always  that  of  a  peasant  —  of  a  peasant  narrow 
and  grasping,  who  chaffers  for  pennies  in  the  market-place,  who  obsti- 
nately attempts  to  bar  progress  by  refusing  to  sell  his  field  for  the  right 
of  way  of  a  railway.  His  rule  was  neither  wise  nor  beneficent.  It  was 
corrupt  and  selfish,  unprogressive  and  injurious. 

Every  month  affords  further  evidence  of  the  strength,  wisdom,  and 
moderation  of  the  Combes  Government  and  the  earnest  determination 
of  France  to  do  her  part  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  world,  which 
hangs  so  nicely  poised  that  the  weight  of  an  incautious  finger  might 
send  it  shivering  to  atoms.  M.  Delcass^,  like  Lord  Lansdowne,  preserved 
his  balance  during  the  trying  days  of  the  "  Malacca "  incident  and  the 
Chef 00  affair.  M.  Delcass^'s  cooperation  with  the  British  cabinet  in 
checking  passion  is  one  of  the  practical  results  of  the  recently  concluded 
Anglo-French  entente.  Personally  I  am  convinced  that  the  effect  of  the 
rapprochement  is  to  draw  England  and  France  closer  together  and 
weaken  the  ties  between  France  and  Eussia.  The  Kussian  alliance  has 
brought  no  grist  to  the  French  mill,  while  a  close  arrangement  with 
England  would  strengthen  the  position  of  France  both  politically  and  com- 
mercially. It  is  impossible,  of  course,  for  France  lightly  to  throw  Eussia 
overboard;  but  she  can  show  in  no  uncertain  way  the  sincerity  of  her 
desire  to  be  the  friend  of  England,  and  this  she  has  done  with  marked 
firmness  of  purpose  during  the  last  few  months. 

A  sign  that  there  is  a  new  France,  that  the  old  days  of  reactionary 
intolerance  have  gone,  never  to  return,  let  us  hope,  is  the  ever- widening 
rupture  between  France  and  the  Vatican.    This  severance  between  church 
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and  state  means  so  much  for  progress  and  liberty  and  true  religious  free- 
dom that  a  liberal  and  enlightened  world  must  rejoice.  I  would  not  be 
misunderstood  as  speaking  lightly  of  the  Catholic  Church.  I  recognize 
fully  all  that  the  Catholic  Cliurch  has  been  to  the  world,  the  great  mis- 
sion it  has  performed.  On  sacred  ground  I  tread  with  unshod  feet. 
But  no  man  of  intelligence  can  blind  himself  to  the  fact  that  France  has 
been  priest-ridden ;  that  the  Catholic  Church  in  France  has  exercised  a 
baneful  influence.  In  these  days  of  enlightened  thought,  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  state  in  the  religion  of  its  subjects  is  an  anachronism  that 
bodes  no  good  either  to  church  or  state.  The  functions  of  state  and 
church  are  different,  and  must  be  kept  separate  and  apart.  The  Pope 
is  reported  to  have  said  the  other  day,  in  reply  to  Cardinal  SatoUi's  ex- 
position of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America  and  the  reason  why  it  flour- 
ished, that  "  in  the  United  States  there  is  true  liberty  and  justice  for 
all."  What  more  need  be  said  than  that?  The  strength  and  influence 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America,  the  respect  it  commands,  and  the 
power  it  wields,  rest  not  on  the  power  of  the  state  behind  the  church, 
but  on  the  devotion  of  its  children,  who,  given  liberty  to  worship  God 
in  their  own  way,  are  content  that  the  children  of  other  churches  shall 
have  equal  liberty. 

The  rupture  between  the  Vatican  and  France  is  now  complete,  and 
only  the  shadow  of  the  concordat  remains.  Even  that  must  soon  vanish. 
No  man  can  serve  two  masters,  and  no  citizen,  prelate  or  peasant,  can 
owe  allegiance  to  two  sovereigns.  The  French  bishops  are  the  spiritual 
subjects  of  the  Vatican  and  the  temporal  subjects  of  the  Eepublic,  a 
dual  allegiance  which  must  produce  confusion.  The  state  pays  their 
salaries,  but  it  is  to  Eome  that  they  look  for  guidance ;  and  the  policy  of 
Eome  may  not  be  the  policy  of  Paris,  which  involves  the  church  in 
politics  and  intrigues,  the  things  no  church  should  wot  of.  Complete 
divorce  between  things  spiritual  and  things  temporal  is  the  only 
remedy. 

France  remains  unruffled  during  this  theological  dispute.  Her  peo- 
ple appear  indifferent,  which  is  a  healthy  sign,  as  it  shows  that  they 
cannot  so  easily  as  heretofore  be  lashed  into  passion,  and  that  a  trifle  no 
longer  wrecks  a  French  cabinet.  Eecent  elections  to  the  general  de- 
partmental council  were  a  victory  for  the  Government,  despite  the  ef- 
forts of  the  anti-ministerial  and  Catholic  press  to  administer  a  rebuke  to 
the  Combes  cabinet.  These  elections  prove  conclusively  that  French- 
men recognize. the  wisdom  of  separating  church  and  state,  and  approve 
of  the  general  course  of  the  Government. 
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In  the  last  number  of  this  review  it  was  suggested  that  the  visit  of 
the  King  of  England  to  Kiel  was  not  merely  .the  conventional  payment 
of  a  social  debt  and  might  not  unlikely  result  in  a  better  understanding 
between  England  and  Germany.  Perhaps  the  first-fruits  of  that  visit 
are  seen  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-German  treaty  of  arbitration. 
But  whether  it  will  allay  the  friction  that  exists  has  not  yet  been  shown ; 
at  the  present  time  it  has  produced  a  directly  contrary  effect.  Beware 
of  the  Greeks  bearing  gifts,  is  the  attitude  of  England  whenever  and 
wherever  Germany  is  concerned.  Practically  the  entire  press  of  Eng- 
land has  denounced  the  treaty  as  another  evidence  of  the  Kaiser's  astute- 
ness and  of  his  purpose  to  lull  the  English  into  a  sense  of  false  security 
by  hypocritically  professing  friendship  while  he  is  preparing  to  smite 
England  under  the  fifth  rib  by  building  battleships.  When  the  Anglo- 
French  treaty  of  arbitration  was  signed,  and  later  the  treaty  for  the  set- 
tlement of  all  outstanding  difficulties  between  the  two  countries.  Lord 
Lansdowne's  diplomacy  was  generally  acclaimed.  Not  the  least  cause 
of  satisfaction  in  England  was  the  belief  that  the  entente  between  Eng- 
land and  France  worked  the  isolation  of  Germany.  That  suited  the 
temper  of  England.  Germany  isolated,  Germany  with  no  continental 
ally,  was  a  Germany  not  to  be  feared,  a  Germany  incapable  of  mischief. 
But  Germany  refused  to  remain  isolated.  That  the  agreement  to  sub- 
mit to  arbitration  differences  that  may  arise  between  the  two  countries 
gives  Germany  little  to  fear  from  England  and  leisure  to  pursue  her 
ambitions  and  designs  unmolested  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  most 
Englishmen. 

Meanwhile,  the  Kaiser  has  done  one  of  those  incredibly  stupid  or 
incredibly  clever  things  for  which  he  is  above  all  men  famous,  which 
always  make  one  wonder  whether  he  is  the  greatest  blunderer  in  Eu- 
rope or  of  all  men  the  most  cunning.  When  a  Finnish  regiment,  of 
which  he  is  honorary  colonel-in-chief,  left  for  the  seat  of  war,  the  Em- 
peror sent  it  a  long  dispatch  congratulating  it  on  being  ordered  on  active 
service.  The  dispatch  created  a  profound  sensation  throughout  Europe. 
In  some  quarters  in  Eussia  it  was  interpreted  as  evidence  of  the  Em- 
peror's sympathy  with  Eussia,  possibly  of  his  purpose  of  allying  himself 
with  Eussia ;  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe  it  was  looked  upon  as  one  of 
those  ill-considered  acts  for  which  the  Emperor  is  noted — as  tactful  and 
appropriate  as  the  celebrated  Kruger  telegram  after  the  abortive  Jameson 
raid,  and  as  the  "mailed  fist "  speech  to  Prince  Henry. 

It  would  be  gratuitous  to  credit  the  Emperor  with  an  infinite  capacity 
for  making  mischief  solely  for  the  malicious  pleasure  he  derives  from 
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setting  the  nerves  of  Europe  on  edge.  William  II  is  entirely  too  clever 
for  that;  in  fact,  he  is  rather  too  clever  for  his  own  good.  He  is  bur- 
dened with  too  much  imagination,  and  he  cannot  help  allowing  his  im- 
agination to  run  riot,  yet  not  always  without  profit.  While  Russia  has 
been  at  grips  with  Japan,  Germany,  at  least  sympathetically  inclined  to- 
ward Russia,  has  turned  the  situation  to  her  account  by  negotiating  a 
new  commercial  treaty ;  and  while  the  details  have  not  been  made  pub- 
lic, it  may  be  accepted  that  it  is  a  treaty  with  which  Germany  is  very 
well  satisfied. 

No  fool  the  German  Emperor.  A  man  of  great  ability,  a  man  Car- 
lyle  would  have  immortalized;  a  man  with  character  so  complex,  con- 
trolled by  so  many  motives,  moved  by  so  many  impulses,  swayed  by  so 
many  emotions  that  men  of  less  complex  character  see  only  a  part  of 
his  many-sided  nature  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  their  own  minds. 
Which  is  the  reason  why  even  men  the  world  call  great  set  him  down 
as  incomprehensible — often  irresponsible. 

A.  Maurice  Low. 


FINANCE. 

We  left  the  American  financial  position,  three  months  ago,  with  its 
future  dependent  seemingly  on  four  influences  as  yet  undeveloped  —  the 
out-turn  of  the  crops,  the  problem  of  gold  exports,  the  question  of  trade 
revival,  and,  partly,  no  doubt,  as  primary  effect  of  the  three  other  causes, 
the  attitude  of  the  investing  public.  In  regard  to  all  of  these  lately  un- 
settled factors  the  situation  still  remains  in  an  unusual  degree  perplex- 
ing. Two  of  them  have  worked  out  in  such  manner  that  their  bearing 
on  the  development  of  finance  has  been  reasonably  plain.  Gold  exports, 
which  reached  an  unparalleled  magnitude  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
stopped  abruptly  with  the  ending  of  the  $40,000,000  Panama  payment 
in  June ;  and  absence  of  further  outflow  of  the  circulating  medium,  com- 
bined with  some  further  imports,  with  large  domestic  production,  and 
with  continued  flow  of  currency  from  interior  markets  to  the  Eastern 
cities,  resulted  in  a  rise  of  the  surplus  reserve  of  the  New  York  tanks  to 
a  figure  not  reached  in  the  six  preceding  years,  and  paralleled  only  on 
four  occasions  in  our  previous  banking  history.  We  shall  find  some 
interesting  food  for  reflection  in  this  movement,  as  it  affects  both  foreign 
exchange  and  the  influence  of  large  bank  credits  on  the  markets.  It  may 
also  be  contended,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  attitude  of  the 
investing  public  has  grown  more  favorable.  At  all  events,  a  very  large 
trading  in  investment  bonds  at  rising  prices  and  a  steady  advance  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  —  often  in  the  face  of  immediate  unfavorable  develop- 
ments —  were  phenomena  that  could  hardly  have  existed  without  actual 
return  in  some  considerable  force  by  the  investing  public. 

But  with  respect  to  the  other  two  influences  referred  to,  the  crop 
developments  and  the  movement  of  general  trade,  the  case  is  much  less 
clear.  It  was  evident,  three  months  ago,  that  the  financial  fortunes  of 
the  year  would  be  largely  shaped  by  the  outcome  of  the  harvests.  Now 
the  cotton  crop,  whose  importance  this  year  was  exceptional,  has  passed 
with  good  results  through  this  part  of  the  season.  The  corn  crop 
promises  the  largest  yield  in  the  country's  history.  But  the  wheat  crop 
—  always  hitherto  reckoned  the  mainstay  of  the  country's  productive 
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industry  —  has  not  fared  well;  the  significance  of  the  unlucky  season, 
in  its  bearing  both  on  our  export  trade  and  on  our  home  resources,  being 
such  as  to  require  especial  study.  As  for  the  question  of  general  trade 
activity,  the  two  facts  which  challenge  attention  are  the  decrease  of  ten 
to  fourteen  per  cent  in  the  country's  bank  exchanges  for  the  quarter, 
as  compared  with  a  year  ago,  and  the  wavering  of  prices  in  the  steel  and 
iron  trade,  notwithstanding  a  heavy  curtailment  of  production.  These 
are  perplexing  phenomena  which  require  careful  examination  before 
their  bearing  on  the  future  can  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

The  extraordinary  figure  reached  by  city  bank  reserves  this  season 
is  not  in  itself  astonishing.  I  set  forth  in  the  last  number  of  The 
FoEUM  the  reasons  why,  at  a  time  of  slackening  trade,  money  in  the 
form  of  actual  cash  flows  from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  from  the  tills 
of  the  shopkeeper,  and  from  the  vaults  of  country  banks,  to  the  city 
institutions.  Currency  being  merely  a  convenient  instrument  of  ex- 
change, people  who  are  making  fewer  purchases  need  less ;  shopkeepers 
whose  sales  are  reduced,  and  who  consequently  have  less  occasion  to 
make  change  for  customers,  can  do  with  a  lesser  stock  of  small  money 
in  their  tills ;  country  banks,  one  of  whose  offices  is  to  keep  such  people 
provided  with  currency,  have  a  correspondingly  lighter  demand  on  their 
own  reserves  of  currency.  The  city  banks,  whose  power  to  lend  is  pro- 
portioned to  their  holdings  of  cash  reserves,  make  a  standing  offer  of 
interest  at  two  per  cent  for  the  use  of  such  cash  reserves  of  country  in- 
stitutions; and  the  transfer  of  surplus  currency  from  the  country  to 
the  city  markets  becomes  at  such  times  almost  automatic.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  magnitude  of  this  movement  of  currency,  from  the  interior 
to  the  city  markets,  has  been  larger  this  season  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  the  country's  history. 

Some  rather  interesting  questions  arise  in  connection  with  this 
phase  of  the  summer's  money  movement.  For  instance,  the  two  per 
cent  paid  by  city  banks  for  this  cash  from  smaller  institutions  is  paid 
on  the  supposition  that  the  city  bank  can  re-lend  the  cash  thus  pro- 
cured, and  on  more  advantageous  terms.  But  this  is  precisely  what  it 
could  not  do  in  the  present  season.  New  York  banks  which  were  pay- 
ing two  per  cent  for  the  surplus  cash  of  their  country  correspondents 
could  not  get  more  than  one  per  cent  for  the  same  amount  lent  out  in 
New  York,  repayable  on  demand,  nor  more  than  two  per  cent  for  a  loan 
on  three  months'  time.  Loans  for  a  longer  period  brought  slightly 
higher  rates;  but  before  that  longer  period  would  expire,  the  chances 
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were  that  the  country  banks  would  want  their  currency  back  for  harvest- 
time  purposes.  They  have,  in  fact,  been  calling  it  back  in  very  large 
quantities  since  September  1. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  at  least  a  consider- 
able part  of  this  "  coimtry  money  "  was  obtained  by  the  city  banks  at  an 
actual  loss.  It  must,  in  fact,  be  remembered  that  the  same  conditions 
which  made  large  supplies  of  cash  superfluous  to  the  country  institu- 
tions rendered  them  almost  equally  superfluous  in  the  city.  There,  too, 
as  in  the  smaller  towns,  trade  was  slacker  than  a  year  ago,  and  need  for 
pocket-money,  till-money,  and  pay-roll  money,  lighter.  That  this  very 
moment  should  be  marked,  in  the  case  of  the  city  market,  by  a  wholly 
abnormal  increase  in  the  cash  reserves  of  banks,  and  by  a  flow  of  cash 
in  unprecedented  volume  from  the  interior,  on  its  face  appears  anoma- 
lous. 

The  surest  way  to  determine  exactly  its  financial  significance  is  to 
examine  parallel  instances  in  the  past.  I  have  said  that  the  surplus  re- 
serve of  $58,000,000  in  the  New  York  banks  this  season  has  been  sur- 
passed only  four  times  in  the  history  of  those  institutions.  Those  occa- 
sions were  June,  1898,  when  it  reached  $62,200,000;  January,  1897, 
with  $59,000,000;  February,  1894,  with  $111,600,000;  and  August, 
1885,  with  $64,700,000.  If  the  circumstances  governing  the  move- 
ment at  these  previous  dates  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  only  on 
one  occasion  did  the  size  of  the  unused  surplus  have  any  cause  but  con- 
tracting trade.  The  one  exception,  1898,  was  an  outcome  of  the  abnor- 
mal conditions  always  caused  by  war.  When  the.  fight  with  Spain 
began,  in  April,  1898,  the  first  thought  of  our  banking  institutions  was 
to  fortify  their  position  against  the  uncertainties  of  warfare  —  in  par- 
ticular, against  the  sudden  and  violent  strain  on  credits  which  will 
usually  follow  military  reverses  or  the  announcement  of  large  borrow- 
ings by  the  Government.  To  prepare  for  such  unpleasant  possibilities, 
the  New  York  banks  drew  heavily  on  their  European  credits,  which 
luckily  were  large,  and  the  result  was  $60,000,000  gold  imports  in 
three  months.  Since  financial  plans  were  for  similar  reasons  held  in 
temporary  abeyance,  and  since  the  size  of  a  surplus  reserve  depends  on 
the  ratio  of  a  bank's  cash  holdings  to  its  outstanding  liabilities,  the 
sixty-two  million  excess  reserve  of  1898  was  a  natural  result. 

But  the  circumstances  of  1897,  of  1894,  and  of  1885  give  a  closer 
parallel  to  the  present  year.  At  each  of  those  three  periods  trade  reaction 
was  in  progress,  and  unused  currency  was  pouring  from  the  country  into 
the  city  markets.     The  surplus  with  which  1897  began  followed  a  year 
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of  unsettlement  in  trade,  finance,  and  politics,  when  commodity  prices 
as  a  whole  fell  to  the  lowest  average  in  the  record  of  modern  times,  and 
when  the  uncertainty  about  the  money  standard  paralyzed  business  en- 
terprise. The  year  1894  came  on  the  heels  of  the  panic  year,  whose 
financial  whirlwind  left  American  industry  prostrate.  Panic  and  trade 
depression  similarly  led  the  way  to  the  idle,  heaped -up  bank  surplus  of 
1885.  So  far  the  precedent  for  1904  was  close,  and  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  we  could  read  the  immediate  future  from  the  course  of 
events  in  these  three  modern  instances. 

But  closer  examination  discloses  points  of  difference.  The  presence 
of  an  abnormally  large  sm-plus  reserve  of  cash,  with  the  country  banks 
sending  in  quantity  to  the  cities  money  which  neither  market  could 
employ,  points  natm-ally  to  gold  export.  A  superfluous  circulating  me- 
dium in  the  inland  markets  is  relieved  by  shipments  to  the  cities.  But 
in  the  cities,  too,  supplies  are  greater  than  current  needs.  If  foreign 
money  markets,  at  such  a  time,  are  able  to  employ  an  increased  bank 
reserve,  the  logical  outcome  is  the  release  of  the  city  surplus,  through 
remittances  to  such  foreign  markets,  in  the  form  of  gold.  This  has,  in 
fact,  been  the  usual  result.  It  was  so  even  in  1894,  when,  though  cur- 
rency holdings  in  the  banks  were  very  large,  supplies  of  gold  were  so 
light  that  shippers  had  to  resort  to  the  Treasury's  gold  reserve  through 
presenting  legal  tenders  for  redemption. 

This  season  there  was  not  even  the  obstacle  of  a  deficient  stock  of 
gold  in  bank  reserves.  Of  the  immense  increase  in  actual  cash  hold- 
ings of  our  banks,  during  the  twelvemonth  past,  by  far  the  greater  part 
was  gold.  It  is  true  that,  including  the  $40,000,000  sent  to  France  in 
settlement  of  the  Panama  payment,  no  less  than  $70,000,000  gold  had 
been  shipped  from  New  York  for  the  year  to  date  —  a  sum  unprece- 
dented for  the  period.  But,  with  all  this  outflow,  holdings  of  specie  in 
the  New  York  banks,  practically  all  of  which  was  gold,  stood  during 
August  at  $279,000,000,  as  against  $174,000,000  at  the  same  date 
last  year.  That  is  to  say,  despite  the  Panama  Canal  remittance,  not 
only  were  New  York's  cash  reserves  far  in  excess  of  present  or  prospec- 
tive needs,  but  its  stock  of  gold  available  for  export  was  more  than  one 
hundred  millions  in  excess  of  last  year's  supply.  Yet,  except  for  four 
or  five  millions,  chiefly  sent  to  Cuba,  no  gold  went  out  during  this 
period  of  plethora  after  the  Panama  payment  was  completed. 

This  singular  result  needs  explanation.  The  most  obvious  sugges- 
tion would  be  that  the  foreign  markets  also  might  perhaps  have  been  in 
no  present  need  of  increased  cash  supplies.     In  a  measure  this  was 
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true.  Practically  all  our  large  gold  exports,  earlier  this  year,  were 
consigned  to  Paris,  where  not  only  did  they  raise  the  gold  reserve  of  the 
Bank  of  France  to  the  largest  figure  of  its  history,  but  where  the  money 
rate  sank,  on  receipt  of  these  large  supplies  of  cash,  to  the  one  per  cent 
which  loans  commanded  in  New  York.  Clearly  there  now  existed  no 
inducement  for  the  transfer  of  capital,  in  the  form  of  gold,  from  New 
York  to  Paris.  But  the  case  of  London  differed.  On  July  1,  the  dis- 
count rate  on  Lombard  Street  had  fallen  to  one  and  seven  eighths  per 
cent,  and  it  was  rather  commonly  supposed  that  release  of  funds  in  the 
half-yearly  interest  payments  would  depress  the  rate  still  lower. 

The  actual  result  was  precisely  opposite.  Within  three  weeks  the 
rate  had  risen  to  three  per  cent  —  an  abnormally  high  figure  for  London 
at  that  period  of  the  year.  When  the  market  had  disclosed  its  real  con- 
dition, there  were,  as  usual,  explanations  in  abundance.  London  had 
received  none  of  the  gold  sent  out  by  us  so  liberally  in  the  spring.  Its 
own  reserves  of  casli  were  comparatively  low.  The  stock  of  gold  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  stood  $12,000,000  below 
the  figure  scored  at  that  date  in  1903,  and  nearly  $20,000,000  below 
1902.  This  lack  of  bank  resources  had  exerted,  too,  a  visible  influence 
on  the  English  financial  markets.  Banking  houses  found  then-  hands 
full  of  stocks  and  bonds  which  they  could  not  sell,  and  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing which,  in  a  straitened  money  market,  was  a  heavy  burden. 

The  term  "undigested  securities,"  so  familiar  in  our  own  markets 
of  a  year  ago,  was  borrowed  to  describe  the  troubles  besetting  financial 
London.  Some  large  loans,  by  states  or  municipalities  in  high  credit, 
were  offered  at  what  the  bankers  deemed  a  reasonable  price,  and  failed 
to  get  a  market.  No  doubt  this  last  phenomenon  resembled  the  situ- 
ation which  was  familiar  in  New  York  six  months  ago.  But  the  fact 
remained  that,  in  the  middle  of  this  year,  London  apparently  needed 
larger  bank  reserves,  while  New  York  had  more  than  it  could  use;  that 
money  which  could  command  but  one  or  two  per  cent  on  WaU  Street 
was  assured  of  three  on  the  English  market.  Yet  we  did  not  export 
gold.  London,  which  in  the  past  has  usually  had  but  to  raise  its  bid  a 
fraction  in  order  to  attract  to  itself,  from  other  foreign  markets,  all  the 
gold  it  needed,  had  made  its  bid  and  did  not  get  the  gold. 

This  incident  merits  close  attention;  one  of  the  largest  financial 
problems  of  the  day  being  involved  in  it.  Has  London  lost  its  financial 
prestige?  And,  if  so,  is  the  loss  a  temporary  or  permanent  matter? 
This  is  not  a  simple  question  of  the  money  markets,  but  it  leads  to  some 
of  the  most  pressing  questions  of  modern  trade  and  industry.     The  whole 
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of  the  Chamberlain  crusade  for  a  change  in  the  free-trade  policy  of  Great 
Britain  is  avowedly  bottomed  on  the  assertion  that  such  a  change  has 
happened.  In  the  face  of  this  season's  instance  of  London's  altered 
position  in  the  market  for  international  exchange,  the  question  may 
profitably  be  reviewed.  It  concerns  not  only  the  general  development 
of  world-finance,  but  the  course  of  events  financial  in  the  present  and  in 
the  immediate  future.  If,  as  was  not  long  ago  predicted,  English  capi- 
tal were  again  to  enter  our  money  security  markets,  on  the  scale  of  1880 
and  1886,  the  eftect  on  our  markets  would  be  instantaneous.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  recall  of  English  capital,  already  invested  here,  could 
now  occur  in  the  fashion  of  1883  and  1890,  an  influence  equally  pro- 
found, though  in  the  opposite  direction,  would  unquestionably  be  expe- 
rienced. The  position,  the  capacity,  and  the  future  status  of  the  English 
market  are  matters  which  concern  our  own  immediate  affairs. 

That  financial  England  has  not,  in  these  few  past  years,  maintained 
its  undisputed  primacy  will  hardly  be  disputed.  It  had  visibly  lapsed 
from  that  position  as  long  ago  as  the  first  year  of  the  Transvaal  War, 
1900,  when,  for  the  first  time  in  a  century  and  a  half,  a  British  Gov- 
ernment loan  was  offered  directly  on  the  foreign  markets,  and  when, 
instead  of  recalling  foreign-invested  English  capital  for  support  of  the 
London  market,  recourse  was  had  as  a  borrower  to  the  hoards  of  Paris 
bankers.  These  were  novel  phenomena,  and  they  marked  a  novel  situ- 
ation. 

The  primary  explanation  was  the  cost  of  the  Boer  War.  This 
forced  expenditure,  during  two  years  and  a  half,  of  nearly  one  million 
dollars  daily  —  at  a  time  when  other  branches  of  public  outlay  were  in- 
creasing heavily  —  was  drain  enough  to  exhaust  temporarily  the  strong- 
est money  power.  The  episode,  from  first  to  last,  throws  instructive 
light  on  the  theory  that  financial  prosperity  is  stimulated  by  waging 
successful  wars.  People  whose  post  hoc  arguments  glanced  from  the 
fact  of  our  Spanish  War  of  1898  to  the  fact  of  the  "American  boom" 
which  followed,  and  by  that  process  established  the  conviction  that  the 
war  caused  the  boom  in  trade,  no  longer  need  be  referred  to  the  indus- 
trial paralysis  of  victorious  France  after  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV,  and  of 
victorious  England  after  Waterloo.  Victorious  Japan  is  likely  enough, 
in  the  nearer  future,  to  provide  another  answer  to  the  argument.  For 
present  purposes,  however,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  a  little  war,  waged 
in  a  distant  corner  of  the  world,  had  so  far  strained  and  exhausted  the 
resources  of  Great  Britain  that  the  hour  of  triumph  in  the  field  was  the 
hour  of  seemingly  swift  decadence  in  the  markets. 
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She  is  still  employing,  on  her  own  markets,  such  masses  of  foreign 
capital  that  a  "war  scare,"  even  if  not  directly  involving  England,  has 
vastly  more  serious  effect  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  than  on  that 
of  Paris  or  Berlin.  We  saw  this  to  be  the  case  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Eusso- Japanese  War  in  February  and  March.  Financial  London  had 
expected  war  and  was  not  overburdened  with  Government  stock  of  either 
belligerent.  Financial  Paris  did  not  believe  that  war  was  possible,  and 
French  investors  held  $1,600,000,000  older  Eussian  bonds.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  the  London  rather  than  the  Paris  market  which  felt  the  full 
shock  of  the  news  of  war.  The  twenty-four-hour  "  Bourse  panic "  of 
February  20  instantly  disappeared  when  the  real  French  imvestor  got 
in  touch  with  the  market;  but  British  consols  fell  to  a  lower  price  than 
any  reached  in  the  course  of  England's  own  South  African  campaigns, 
and  recovered  only  falteringly  afterward.  The  influence  of  the  "Eed 
Sea  incident  "  of  the  third  week  of  last  July,  when  the  seizure  of  neutral 
ships  by  Eussia's  volunteer  cruisers  threatened  a  diplomatic  crash,  broke 
consols  a  full  point  and  demoralized  London's  market;  whereas  the 
Paris  Stock  Exchange,  though  any  event  which  would  involve  the 
English  Government  must  drag  in  France  as  well,  was  hardly  rippled 
on  the  surface.  The  reason  was  that  the  banking  community  well  knew 
that  signs  of  an  actual  diplomatic  breach  would  instantly  lead  to  the 
sale  in  London  of  the  large  French  holdings  of  British  Government  se- 
curities, and  to  the  recall  of  the  continental  capital,  estimated  to  run  from 
$50,000,000  upward,  loaned  on  the  open  London  market.  The  point 
to  notice  is  that,  in  any  period  prior  to  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the 
r61e  of  the  two  great  markets,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  English 
Channel,  would  have  been  reversed.  In  those  earlier  days,  moreover, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  conceive  the  present  situation  of  the 
American  and  English  markets  without  enormous  drafts  by  London  on 
our  supplies  of  capital  and  gold. 

The  permanency  of  this  altered  position  of  the  English  financial 
market  is  another  question,  and  one  on  which  crude  reasoning  and  prem- 
ature prediction  are  very  general.  Prophecy  based  on  the  financial 
situation  of  the  moment  ought  to  be  offered  cautiously  by  critics  who 
have  seen  financial  and  industrial  America,  as  lately  as  1894,  so  pros- 
trate as  to  prefigure  paralysis  and  decay,  only  to  rise  in  1900  to  a  po- 
sition promptly  interpreted,  by  the  same  impulsive  reasoners,  as  mark- 
ing out  the  United  States  as  the  dominant  money  market  of  the 
world.  If  the  single  cause  of  the  loss  of  ground  by  financial  England 
were  its  exhaustion  through  the  Transvaal  War,  we  should  have  reason  to 
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look  for  speedy  resumption  of  its  old  position.  Indeed,  such  return  to 
the  status  quo  ought  to  have  happened  long  before  this  year  —  as  was 
expected  by  many  experienced  observers  when  the  Boer  War  closed. 

In  my  judgment  the  strain  and  expense  of  war  were  not  the  primary 
causes.  They  were  highly  aggravating  incidents,  but  no  more.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  rational  theory  of  this  striking  transformation,  and  of  the 
present  somewhat  bewildering  position,  lies  in  the  larger  problem  of  the 
relation  of  agricultural  producers  to  consumers;  America  being  typical 
among  the  nations  of  the  one,  as  is  Great  Britain  of  the  other.  "Agri- 
cultural depression " ;  a  period  of  excessive  supplies  and  inadequate  de- 
mand ;  the  years,  therefore,  of  low  and  sometimes  actually  unremuner- 
ative  prices  for  products  of  the  soil  are  of  necessity  years  when  producing 
states  feel  the  pinch  of  poverty.  What  they  mean  to  a  consuming  and 
manufacturing  state  is  low  cost  of  living,  cheap  raw  materials,  and 
increased  borrowings  by  the  agricultural  communities.  That  even  the 
manufacturing  state  would  not  suffer  by  severe  depression  in  its  agri- 
cultural customers  is  of  course  not  to  be  supposed ;  but  it  is  easy  to  seo 
what  type  of  community  would  retain  its  primacy  under  such  con- 
ditions, and  there  is  therefore  no  occasion  for  surprise  that  England, 
during  the  later  nineties,  should  have  displayed  a  financial  hegemony  in 
the  world  which  its  own  history  has  rarely  paralleled. 

But,  for  precisely  the  same  reasons,  an  era  when  production  of  nec- 
essaries has  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  consumption,  when  prices 
for  grain  and  cotton  hold  at  figures  where  even  decreased  quantities  ex- 
ported will  yield  a  larger  value  on  exchange,  reverses  the  relation  of  the 
states.  Cost  of  living  and  cost  of  raw  materials  are  high,  and  both  bear 
heaviest  on  the  manufacturing  community ;  especially  when,  as  happens 
to  be  true  this  year,  the  price  of  finished  goods,  such  as  steel  and  cot- 
tons, fails  almost  wholly  to  respond  to  the  rise  in  products  used  in  their 
manufacture.  This  is  the  simple  key  to  the  present  situation.  It  ex- 
plains why  wheat-growing  Argentina,  bankrupt  in  1890,  is  to-day  ap- 
proaching independent  fiscal  strength;  why  agricultural  Spain  has  so 
quickly  emerged  from  the  depression  following  its  defeat  of  1898;  why 
Canada's  prosperity  and  financial  importance  have  been  rising  with  a 
rapidity  which  few  suspect  who  have  not  examined  its  present  situ- 
ation; why  even  Ireland,  the  perpetual  home  of  agricultural  distress, 
has  ceased  complaining;  why  France,  which  feeds  itself,  has  managed 
to  retain  its  previously  strong  position;  why  English  industry,  sur- 
rounded by  most  unfavorable  conditions,  is  groping  in  a  perplexing 

darkness  which  is  the  chance  for  demagogues  with  a  promise  to  find  a 
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new  and  short  way  out ;  why  the  United  States,  after  enduring  last  year 
a  strain  of  financial  liquidation  such  as  ten  years  ago  would  have  meant 
industrial  collapse,  still  displays  immense  financial  power,  and  healthy 
vigor  in  its  outside  trade  relations ;  and  why  those  resources  are  not 
peremptorily  drawn  upon  by  the  English  market.  By  no  means  least 
striking  in  the  series  of  inferences  is  the  practical  certainty  that  Eussia, 
under  enlightened  government  and  an  internal  administration  capable  of 
giving  fair  field  to  the  country's  vast  agricultural  resources,  might  have 
arrayed  in  the  Eastern  War  a  physical  power  and  financial  resources  which 
would  have  made  its  story  very  different.  But  a  prosperous  year  in 
Russia  is  the  prosperity  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Keeping  in  mind  this  paramount  influence  of  the  agricultural  situ- 
ation, it  will  be  easier  to  understand  some  perplexing  phenomena  in  our 
own  harvest  problem.  It  will  be  easier,  also,  to  venture  an  answer  to 
the  question  whether  the  present  relations  of  our  own  and  the  European 
markets,  and  the  present  position  of  England  in  particular,  are  to  be 
temporary  or  permanent.  I  have  noticed  already  that  the  season's  out- 
come has  been  promising  in  regard  to  our  cotton  and  corn  crops,  but 
disappointing  in  regard  to  wheat.  With  wheat,  indeed,  there  have  been 
some  indications  of  partial  shortage  in  the  world  at  large.  Abroad,  the 
season  has  not  been  favorable.  Drought  has  prevailed  throughout  the 
fertile  basins  of  Western  and  Northwestern  Europe.  Crops  in  the  Dan- 
ube country  have  been  largely  ruined ;  while  in  Southern  Eussia  not  only 
has  the  weather  been  adverse,  but  some  plain  indications  have  existed  that 
the  Eastern  War,  through  drawing  on  the  farm  communities  for  the  army 
and  through  diversion  of  cars  and  engines  to  the  Siberian  Eailway,  has 
had  a  restrictive  influence.  Conservative  trade  estimates,  published 
toward  the  close  of  August,  foreshadowed  decrease,  as  compared  with 
1903,  of  67,000,000  bushels  in  Eussia,  33,000,000  in  Austria-Hungary, 
26,000,000  in  the  Balkan  States,  and  200,000,000  for  the  whole  of 
Europe.  This  reduction,  it  is  true,  would  still  leave  Europe's  crop  larger 
than  any  prior  to  1903  and  1902,  and  India,  meantime,  promised  a 
harvest  64,000,000  bushels  larger  than  last  year's.  But  even  with  these 
allowances  it  is  plain  that  Europe's  needs  for  importation  of  wheat 
from  the  United  States  would  be  larger  than  last  year's. 

Now  export  of  wheat  from  this  country,  in  the  form  of  grain  and 
flour,  during  the  twelve  months  following  the  harvest  of  1903,  was 
120,758,000  bushels;  the  smallest  shipment  of  any  crop  year  since  that 
which  followed  the  harvest  of  1890,  and  less  by  82,000,000   bushels 
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than  last  year's.  It  became,  therefore,  a  question  of  great  importance 
whether  our  own  crop  of  wheat,  this  year,  would  be  such  as  to  admit  of 
a  larger  export  in  the  coming  season.  Events  have  apparently  settled 
that  question  in  the  negative.  The  winter  wheat  crop  started  out  badly, 
after  a  trying  winter,  and  at  harvest-time  promised  a  yield  66,000,000 
bushels  under  1903.  Spring-sown  wheat,  on  the  other  hand,  began  the 
season  well,  and  as  late  as  August  1  was  in  so  good  condition  as  to  fore- 
shadow a  yield  35,000,000  bushels  above  last  year's.  This  would  have 
made  a  total  wheat  crop  31,000,000  bushels  less  than  its  predecessor. 
On  this  expectation  wheat  sold  at  Chicago,  August  1,  for  90  cents  per 
bushel,  as  compared  with  85  on  July  1  and  with  78  at  the  opening  of 
August,  1903. 

This  was  not  far  from  a  "famine  price,"  but  worse  was  to  follow. 
Early  in  August  the  later  crop  of  wheat  was  attacked  by  a  blight  known 
as  "black  rust "  —  a  disease  caused  by  unwholesome  alternation  of  rain 
and  burning  heat.  This  blight,  which  saps  the  vitality  of  the  growing 
plant  and  checks  its  maturity  by  a  withering  fungous  formation  on  its 
surface,  caused  the  abandonment  of  thousands  of  acres  in  the  fertile 
Northwest  grainfields.  The  Government's  September  crop  report  reduced 
the  spring  wheat  forecast  65,000,000  bushels  from  that  of  August  1. 
This,  it  will  be  seen,  foreshadowed  a  total  crop,  in  the  United  States, 
nearly  a  hundred  million  bushels  less  than  was  gathered  in  1903. 

When  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  we  sent  abroad  from  that  crop  only 
120,000,000  bushels,  and  that  Europe's  decreased  yield  this  year  sug- 
gested larger  import  needs  in  the  coming  winter,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
what  position  was  created.  From  the  90-cent  price  on  August  1,  wheat 
in  Chicago  rose  by  the  close  of  August  to  $1.07  per  bushel,  and  by  the 
middle  of  September  had  gone  to  $1.14,  with  $1.27  touched  in  the 
Minneapolis  market.  These  were  prices  never  approached  since  the 
"Leiter  corner  "  of  1898,  after  the  famous  famine  year.  Indeed,  but  for 
the  $1.85  corner  price  of  1898,  and  a  price  of  SI.  16  reached  momen- 
tarily during  Europe's  other  short-crop  season  of  1891,  this  season's 
price  has  not  been  paralleled  in  sixteen  years.  What  the  effect  will  be 
on  our  export  trade  in  particular,  and  on  our  internal  trade  at  large,  is 
still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  At  the  present  writing,  this  country's 
probable  crop  is  currently  estimated  at  539,000,000  bushels,  while 
Europe's  will  possibly  make  1,600,000,000,  other  producing  states  per- 
haps increasing  75,000,000  over  1903.  Exactly  what  this  would  mean 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  table,  giving  the  estimates  of  our  own 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  harvests  of  recent  years.     The  real 
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point  to  notice  is  that  the  promised  crop  of  1904  is  not  small  except  as 
compared  with  very  recent  years.  Therefore  the  question  is  whether 
the  great  increase  of  wheat  consumption,  say,  since  1897,  will  not  be 
checked  and  reversed  by  the  high  wheat  prices  of  this  year : 


United  States. 

Europe. 

Other  States. 

Whole  World. 

1903 

Bushels. 
637,822,000 
670,063,000 
748,460,000 
522,230,000 
547,304,000 
675,149,000 
530,149,000 
427,684,000 
467,103,000 
460,267,000 
396,132,000 
515,949,000 

Bushels. 
1,793,311,000 
1,773,249,000 
1,492,297,000 
1,495,145,000 
1,520,971,000 
1,603,040,000 
1,157,169.000 
1,509,066,000 
1,437,050,000 
1,521,029,000 
1,514,298.000 
1,410,588,000 

Bushels, 
789,433,000 
657,vS69,000 
688,517,000 
592,409,000 
697,024,000 
670,116,000 
557,143,000 
518,512,000 
569,570,000 
695,355,000 
652,483,000 
655,268,000 

Bushels. 
3,193,556,000 

1902 

3,100,181,000 

1901 

2,929,274,000 

1900 

1899 

2,627,971,000 
2,783,880,000 

1898 

1897 

2,942,439,000 
2,234,461,000 

1896 

1895 

1894 

1893 

2,506,320,000 
2,593,312,000 
2,660,557,000 
2,559,174,000 

1892 

2,481,805,000 

The  history  of  the  season's  cotton  crop  is  very  different;  yet  in  some 
ways  it  points  to  the  same  peculiar  conditions  of  demand  and  prices.  I 
explained  last  quarter  why  special  importance  necessarily  attached  to  the 
outcome  of  this  crop.  The  full  test  of  possible  adverse  weather  has  not 
yet  been  experienced  at  the  time  of  writing ;  for  September  and  October 
are  traditionally  formidable  months  to  the  growing  cotton.  The  Agri- 
cultural Bureau's  August  estimate  of  the  crop's  condition,  however, 
placed  the  figure  at  91.6  per  cent,  as  compared  with  88  in  July,  with 
83  in  June,  and  with  79.7  in  August,  1903.  This  steady  improve- 
ment, with  the  increase  of  2,823,000  acres  in  the  planted  area,  assures 
a  crop  of  unprecedented  size,  even  if  the  usual  decrease  of  10  per  cent, 
or  thereabouts,  in  the  autumn  estimates,  were  to  occur  this  year.  Such 
a  decrease  did  occur  in  the  September  estimate,  when  the  Agricultural 
Department  placed  the  crop's  condition  at  84.1.  On  the  basis  of  the 
August  figure,  the  trade  had  made  out  a  crop  of  12,000,000  bales;  Sep- 
tember's lower  condition  was  taken  to  indicate,  in  absence  of  further 
damage,  perhaps  11,250,000.  What  this  would  mean  may  be  judged, 
first,  by  the  fact  that  last  year's  crop  has  now  been  figured  up  at 
10,011,000  bales,  while  the  largest  yield  on  record,  that  of  1898, was 
11,256,000;  and,  secondly,  by  the  fact  that  spinners'  stocks  of  cotton, 
here  and  in  foreign  countries,  are  notoriously  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  many 
years.  In  their  bearing  on  demand  and  prices,  these  two  facts  are  con- 
flicting. The  expected  crop  should  make  for  a  lower  price  of  cotton; 
the  small  supplies  for  a  higher  one. 
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What  has  happened  is,  however,  rather  curious.  The  price  has  risen 
with  the  progress  of  the  summer.  Cotton  for  immediate  delivery,  which 
sold  at  the  eud  of  July  for  10|  cents  a  pound,  reached  11:]^  at  the  close 
of  August.  This,  let  it  be  observed,  is  a  higher  price  than  was  reached 
at  any  season  of  the  year  in  the  decade  between  1890  and  1900,  when 
cotton  crops  of  all  sizes  were  produced.  Nor  is  this  the  only  matter  for 
surprise.  In  the  closing  week  of  August,  cotton  contracts  for  delivery 
next  January,  when  the  promised  heavy  crop  will  be  practically  all 
secured,  brought  lOf  cents  on  the  market.  This  was  the  trade's  expres- 
sion of  opinion  as  to  future  values.  It  is  largely  based,  no  doubt,  on 
the  theory  that  even  so  great  a  crop  as  has  been  foreshadowed  will  be 
largely  in  demand  to  raise  the  exhausted  stocks  of  spinners  to  their  usual 
magnitude.  In  part,  also,  the  high  price  was  maintained  because  of 
the  near  approach  of  the  critical  autumn  months;  the  trade  having 
very  fresh  in  mind  its  estimate  of  11,000,000  bales  in  August,  1903, 
followed  by  ravages  of  insect  pests  which  cut  down  the  figures  fully 
three-quarters  of  a  million  bales.  Such  fears  have  been  encouraged^ 
after  the  usual  fashion  of  the  markets,  by  low  published  estimates  put  out 
by  interested  speculators  —  mere  guesses,  to  which,  nevertheless,  the 
trade  gave  respectful  notice.  But  beyond  these  factors  there  was  a 
further  influence  which  acted  on  cotton  as  it  did  on  wheat  —  the  feel- 
ing that  the  general  tendency  of  the  time  was  for  consumption  of  ag- 
ricultural staples  to  outrun  production,  and  for  prices  to  move  accordingly. 

What  I  have  outlined,  in  regard  to  foreign  exchange  and  the  progress 
of  the  crops,  gives  rather  substantial  promise  for  this  country.  It  will 
be  next  in  order,  therefore,  to  survey  the  season's  incidents  in  quite  dif- 
ferent branches  of  industry  and  finance,  and  see  what  are  the  indications 
there.  In  the  movement  of  general  trade  and  the  attitude  of  the  invest- 
ing public  some  interesting  developments  have  been  witnessed.  As 
wheat  is  the  typical  product  of  the  soil,  by  which  the  tendencies  of  trade 
may  be  judged,  so  steel  and  iron  are  the  typical  products  of  manufacture. 
If,  in  response  to  a  profitable  market  for  our  agricultural  staples,  another 
forward  movement  in  American  prosperity  were  now  at  hand,  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  thing  might  be  foreshadowed  in  the 
iron  market.  But  it  is  hard  to  discover  anything  of  the  sort.  I  have 
shown  in  previous  articles  why  iron  should  occupy  in  productive  indus- 
try the  position  which  it  does  —  of  an  index  to  general  trade  prosperity. 
Iron  being  a  product  whose  use  necessarily  increases  with  increasing 
activity  in  transportation  and  manufacture,  good  or  bad  business  in  the 
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one  direction  ought  to  accompany  and  reflect  similar  conditions  in  the 
other.  When,  therefore,  it  is  said  that  throughout  the  past  three 
months  iron  production  has  steadily  decreased,  while  stocks  on  hand 
have  as  steadily  accumulated,  continued  and  general  trade  reaction 
would  appear  to  be  indicated.     This  is  the  rather  impressive  showing : 


American  Iron  Production 
Tons. 

July,  1904 1,083,784 

June,  1904 1,292.030 

May,  1904 1,533,350 

April,  1904 1,557,267 

March,  1904 1,447,065 

February,  1904 1,205,449 

January,  1904 921,231 


Tons. 

December,  1903    846,695 

November,  1903 1,039,622 

October,  1903 ". .  1,425,658 

September,  1903 1,553,717 

August,  1903 1,571, 126 

July,  1903 1,546.184 

June,  1903 1,073,228 


The  maximum  of  last  year  was  1,713,614  tons,  in  May. 

It  will  be  clearly  seen,  from  the  foregoing  monthly  figures,  that  the 
sudden  collapse  of  trade  demand  for  iron,  in  the  early  autumn  of  last 
year,  continued  until  the  later  weeks  of  January,  when  a  substantial  re- 
covery set  in.  This  recovery  brought  last  April's  iron  output  faiiiy  up 
to  the  figures  of  last  summer.  In  another  month,  however,  the  improved 
demand  vanished  as  suddenly  as  it  had  appeared.  Production  at  the 
mills,  as  the  table  shows,  was  promptly  and  heavily  reduced ;  yet,  even 
so,  undelivered  stocks  of  iron  on  hand  at  mills  increased  somewhat 
alarmingly.  This  is  the  interesting  comparison  of  the  returns  compiled 
on  August  1 : 

Furnace  Supplies  of  Iron. 


Tons. 

August  1,  1904 667,166 

July  1,  1904 620,844 

Junel,  1904 545,892 

May  1,  1904 444.059 

April  1,  1904 457,913 


Tons. 

August  1,  1903 311,174 

August  1,  1902 64,059 

August  1,  1901 328,787 

August  1,  1900 460,824 

August  1,  1899 107,270 


That  is  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  cut  of  half  a  million  tons  in  monthly 
production  between  April  and  August,  the  residue  undisposed  of  in- 
creased in  the  same  period  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons,  reaching 
the  largest  figure  in  the  past  half-dozen  years.  This  would  seem  to  be 
positive  proof  of  the  tendencies  of  trade,  such  movements  having  inva- 
riably been  so  in  the  past.  But  this  is  not  all  of  the  testimony.  The 
figures  given  above  show  that  the  quarter  beginning  with  July  has  been 
far  less  favorable  in  the  steel  and  iron  trade  than  the  three  preceding 
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months.  Now  the  earnings  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  are 
a  sure  witness  to  the  course  of  business  in  the  trade,  and  these  earnings 
have  been  published  for  the  quaiter  ending  June  30.  The  net  receipts, 
with  the  amount  of  unfilled  orders  left  on  hand  at  the  quarter's  close, 
compare  as  follows : 

Quarter  Ending  June  30. 


June  . 
May  . 
April. 


Total,  3  months. 


1904. 


$6,370,374 
6,256,518 
6,863,833 


$19,490,725 


1903. 


ai2,992,780 
12,744,323 
10,905.204 


$36,642,308 


1902. 


$12,220,362 
13,120,930 
12,320,766 


$37,662,058 


Quarter  Ending  March  31. 

1904. 

1903. 

1903. 

March 

$5,800,000 
4,540,673 
2,868,213 

$9,912,571 
7,730.361 

7,425,775 

$10,135,858 

February  

7,678,583 

January  

8  901,016 

Total,  3  months 

$13,208,886 

$25,068,707 

$26,715  457 

Quarter  Ending  December  31. 


December. 
November 
October.   . 


Total,  3  months 


1903. 


$3,292,140 
4,069,901 
7,675,141 


$15,037,182 


1903. 


$8,646,146 
10.686,906 
12,652.707 


$31,985,759 


1901. 


$7,758,298 

7,795.841 

12,205,774 


$29,759,913 


Quarter  Ending  September  30. 


September 
August. . . 
July 


Total,  3  months 


1903. 


$9,120,134 
10,918,174 

12,384,647 


$32,422,955 


1903. 


$10,930,846 
12.972,729 
12,041,914 


$36,945,489 


1901. 


$9,272,811 
9,810,881 
9,580,151 


$28,663,843 


Unfilled  orders  on  hand  at  the  end  of  each  successive  quarter  for 
several  years  compare  thus  with  previous  quarters  and  years : 


Tons. 

June  30,  1904 3,192,277 

March  31,  1904 4,136,961 

December  31,  1903 3,215,123 

September  30,  1903 3,728,742 

June  30,  1903 4,666,578 


Tons. 

March  31.  1903 5,410,719 

December  31,  1902 5,347,253 

September  30,  1902 4,843,007 

June  30,  1902 4,741,993 

December  31,  1901 4,497,740 
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The  three  points  that  bear  on  general  trade  are :  first,  the  fact  that 
net  earnings  for  the  Juue  quarter  of  this  year  decreased  47  per  cent 
from  the  same  three  months  of  1903,  and  more  as  compared  with  1902; 
secondly,  that  whereas  the  June  quarter  a  year  ago  increased  $11,500,000 
over  the  preceding  quarter,  the  increase  in  the  similar  period  this  year  was 
only  $6,200,000;  and,  thirdly,  that  unfilled  orders  on  hand  on  June  30  — 
the  index  to  the  future  —  were  much  the  smallest  reported  in  the  com- 
pany's history.  None  of  these  facts  was  very  full  of  promise ;  yet,  oddly 
enough,  the  publication  of  this  statement  toward  the  close  of  July  was 
received  without  any  sign  of  misgiving  or  pessimism.  On  the  contrary, 
financial  circles  in  Wall  Street  and  industrial  cii'cles  at  Pittsburg  united 
in  affirming  that  the  outlook  had  many  factors  of  encouragement.  This 
optimistic  feeling  continued  even  when  in  August  competitive  manu- 
facturers began  to  cut  the  price  of  steel.  Preferred  stock  of  the  United 
States  Steel,  whicli  earlier  in  the  year  sold  as  low  as  51^,  rose  in  July 
to  63f ,  and  only  fell  back  to  58  or  60  when  the  cutting  of  prices  started. 

The  basis  for  this  feeling  of  reassurance  was  not  easy  to  discover. 
As  we  have  seen,  it  was  not  derived  from  the  course  of  iron  production, 
or  of  trade  demand,  or  of  actual  earnings  in  the  industry.  It  did  not 
have  its  source  in  any  plain  indication  of  improving  conditions  in  the 
company's  own  finance.  After  the  7  per  cent  dividend  on  the  preferred 
stock  had  been  paid  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  there  was  left  from 
the  quarter's  earnings  a  surplus  of  $2,777,644.  This  compared  with 
$14,058,802  left  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1903,  after  paying 
dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  and  on  the  $500,000,000  common, 
which  received  no  dividend  at  all  this  year.  This  $2,777,000  surplus 
was  barely  half  of  the  sum  which  would  have  been  required  for  the 
quarterly  four  per  cent  formerly  paid  on  the  $500,000,000  common 
stock.  That  a  surplus,  even  on  such  a  basis,  should  have  been  earned, 
was  some  ground  of  encouragement ;  for  the  March  quarter  left  a  deficit 
of  $1,857,000  after  the  preferred  stock  dividend,  and  the  December 
quarter  —  after  paying  one  and  three-fourths  per  cent  on  the  preferred, 
and  one-half  of  one  per  cent  on  the  common — a  deficit  of  $4,251,000. 
It  will  be  seen,  however,  from  the  quarterly  statements  given  above, 
that  the  June  quarter  normally  shows  net  profits  five  to  ten  millions 
larger  than  either  of  the  two  preceding  quarters.  All  this  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  indicate,  on  its  face,  that  no  sign  of  better  times  has  yet 
appeared  in  the  iron  trade,  and,  by  inference,  that  the  position  of  afifairs 
in  trade  at  large  has  not  improved. 

Yet  the  optimism  to  which  I  have  referred  has  continued  to  find  ex- 
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pression.  In  general,  it  has  taken  the  shape  of  prediction  that,  while 
trade  is  slack  at  present  and  is  likely  for  some  time  to  remain  so,  it  will 
improve  decidedly  toward  the  last  months  of  the  year.  The  iron  trade 
figures,  published  in  the  second  week  of  September,  to  some  extent  bore 
out  this  more  hopeful  view  of  things.  They  showed  that  the  country's 
iron  production  during  August  —  a  month  from  which  not  much  is  usu- 
ally expected  —  had  been  1,169,407  tons,  or  86,000  more  than  in  July, 
while  furnace  stocks  were  cut  down  56,000  tons  to  610,390.  This  was 
undoubtedly  a  turn  in  the  movement  of  the  trade.  It  did  not  bring  the 
industry  back  to  the  position  of  a  year  ago,  or  even  to  that  of  last  June. 
These  signs  of  larger  business  were,  moreover,  accompanied  by  reduction 
of  $4  or  more  per  ton  in  the  price  of  numerous  steel  and  by  a  cut  of  $3 
to  $4,  not  authorized  by  the  pool  of  manufacturers,  in  steel  billets,  the 
staple  of  the  trade.  All  this  causes  some  perplexity  in  framiug  a  judg- 
ment of  the  industrial  outlook. 

The  investment  markets  bear  somewhat  interesting  testimony.  I 
have  already  noticed  the  fact  of  the  general  rise  in  prices  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  This  advance,  which  began  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the 
year,  continued  with  remarkable  steadiness  throughout  the  quarter.  It 
was  the  more  remarkable  that  it  persisted  in  the  face  of  the  disquieting 
wheat  crop  incidents  and  the  unsettled  iron  trade.  It  is  testimony 
which  cannot  be  ignored ;  for  the  well-known  reason  that  purchase  or 
sale  of  investment  stocks,  on  a  considerable  scale,  is  usually  the  silent 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  capitalists  in  a  position  to  know 
the  facts.  A  year  ago,  for  instance,  selling  of  United  States  Steel  se- 
curities reached  enormous  volume,  and  they  were  pressed  with  such 
urgency  on  the  market  that  prices  fell  into  complete  demoralization; 
yet  at  that  very  time  published  reports  of  the  company  seemed  to  indi- 
cate business  at  a  maximum.  That  the  sales  proceeded  largely  from 
people  whose  acquaintance  with  the  day-to-day  progress  of  the  business 
gave  them  information  which  the  public  did  not  possess,  there  is  now  no 
doubt  whatever.  On  similar  lines,  it  may  to-day  be  argued  that  the 
strength  of  the  past  season  in  the  same  securities,  notwithstanding  un- 
favorable current  trade  returns,  bears  witness  to  knowledge  of  some  facts 
in  the  situation  not  yet  disclosed  to  the  general  public. 

The  rise  in  railway  shares  has  been  equally  impressive.  Instances  in 
point  are  the  advance  by  the  first  week  of  September,  compared  with 
the  year's  low  figures,  of  18  points  in  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,    26    in   Chicago   &   Northwestern,    17  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
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St.  Paul,  25  in  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  13  in  Illinois 
Central,  21  in  Louisville  &  Nashville,  10  in  New  York  Central, 
23  in  Pennsylvania,  21  in  Reading,  and  29  in  Union  Pacific.  In 
so  far  as  these  advances  measure  a  larger  earning  capacity,  there 
was  some  tangible  ground  for  it.  The  "Financial Chronicle's  "  compila- 
tion of  earnings  of  136  railways  for  the  first  six  months  of  1904 
showed  that  gross  receipts  decreased  $13,085,000,  whereas  decrease 
in  net  receipts,  after  deducting  operating  expenses,  was  no  less  than 
$25,349,000.  In  other  words,  not  only  was  total  traffic  revenue  falling 
off,  but  expenses  were  increasing.  The  cost  of  doing  this  year's  smaller 
business  was  greater  than  that  of  handling  last  year's  larger  trade. 

So  much  for  the  six  months,  taken  as  a  whole.  But  the  month  of 
June,  which  immediately  preceded  the  Stock  Exchange  recovery,  gave 
'signs  of  a  very  substantial  change.  Up  to  that  date,  operating  charges 
in  each  month  of  the  year  were  larger,  and  net  earnings  considerably 
smaller,  than  in  the  same  months  of  1903.  In  June,  however,  while 
the  increase  in  gross  receipts  was  practically  nil,  working  expenses  were 
heavily  cut  down,  the  upshot  being  a  handsome  gain  in  net.  These  are 
the  rather  striking  figures  (  +  meaning  increase,  —  decrease) : 


January . 
February 
March., . 
April  . . . 

May 

June 


Gross. 


-  $4,847,915 


+ 


+ 


3,412,515 

287,425 
2,696,795 
2,463,288 

642,431 


Operating  Expenses. 


Net. 


+  §3,247.724 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


5.750,083 
3,949,790 
1,334.735 
530,580 
1,657,957 


+ 


$8,095,639 
2,337,568 
3,662,363 
4,031,530 
2.993,868 
2,300,388 


The  fact  of  special  interest,  in  this  better  showing,  is  that  the  change 
is  really  a  consequence  of  lower  operating  expenses.  In  this  respect,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  experience  of  the  railway  industry  typi- 
fies the  methods  now  employed  in  all  industries  for  retaining  profits. 
With  the  railways,  economies  have  taken  the  shape  of  postponement  or 
abandonment  of  improvements  paid  for  out  of  earnings,  and  reduction 
of  the  pay-rolls.  These  two  avenues  of  saving  have  been  pursued 
throughout  the  domain  of  trade,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  re- 
sults in  those  directions  will  be  similar  to  the  results  attained  in  the 
transportation  industry.  Volume  of  business  will  increase  very  slowly ; 
ratio  of  working  cost  will  be  persistently  curtailed.  Such  saving  in 
operating  expenses  and  improvements,  however,  has  some  ulterior  re- 
sults which  are  not  so  simple.     If  new  construction  and  purchase  of 
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new  materials  are  reduced  in  volume  or  abandoned,  orders  on  the  books 
of  the  manufacturing  concerns  will  be  equivalently  reduced.  This 
has  undoubtedly  been  an  influence^with  the  Steel  Corporation,  whose 
orders,  as  we  have  seen  already,  stood  on  June  30  at  the  low  level  of 
its  history. 

Again,  if  wages  are  cut  down,  or  working  forces  reduced  in  number, 
the  community's  buying  power  is  accordingly  curtailed,  and  such  cur- 
tailment will  affect  demand  for  necessities  and  luxuries  alike.  Thus,  in 
the  intricate  mechanism  of  modern  trade,  the  pressure  passes  from  one 
branch  of  industry  to  another,  and  the  process  of  readjustment  grows 
more  complex  with  every  step.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  say  precisely  what 
are  to  be  the  results  in  American  trade  at  large.  Indeed,  such  prediction 
has  a  far  less  certain  basis  than  usual  in  experience,  because  the  one 
familiar  expedient  of  relief  —  lowering  of  prices  in  order  to  bring  in  new 
customers  —  has  not  been  adopted  after  the  fashion  of  other  years.  This 
is  true  of  the  railway  industry,  where  rates  have  been  maintained  with 
a  stubbornness  unknown  to  earlier  periods  of  declining  business.  As 
with  the  railways,  so  with  the  manufacturing  establishments.  The 
wavering  of  steel  and  u'on  prices  during  the  later  summer  has  been  espe- 
cially interesting,  because  in  that  industry  as  in  no  other  had  the  larger 
interests  determined  to  prevent  at  all  hazards  a  lowering  of  prices. 

How  far  such  endeavors  can  be  successful,  and,  if  they  are  success- 
ful, what  the  outcome  in  the  community  at  large  would  be,  are  questions 
which  must  soon  be  settled.  Prices  maintained  at  their  former  height, 
in  the  face  of  contracting  trade,  with  net  profits  sustained  through 
smaller  orders  for  material  and  through  cuts  in  wages,  must  create  a 
somewhat  singular  situation.  The  general  public,  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, would  in  such  case  find  its  income  reduced  without  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  whatever  it  would  naturally  buy ;  and,  as  it  happens,  this 
double  process  is  accentuated  by  the  abnormally  high  price  of  food.  On 
the  face  of  things,  progressive  slackening  in  the  consumer's  purchases 
would  seem  to  be  inevitable.  This  process  is  not  especially  in  evidence 
just  now,  while  the  accumulated  savings  of  the  "  boom  times  "  still  re- 
main to  be  drawn  on,  while  the  West  and  South  are  exceptionally  favored 
in  their  staple  products,  and  while  the  labor  unions  have  been  able  in 
many  industries  to  resist  and  prevent  readjustment  of  the  wage  scale. 
But  the  test  of  the  policy  must  eventually  be  made. 

Some  kindred  influences  are  at  work  in  the  actual  investment  mar- 
ket.    It  is  true,  as  we  have  seen,  that  capital  has  returned,  on  a  sub- 
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stantial  scale,  to  the  market  for  outstanding  stocks  and  bonds.  It  is  a 
rather  singular  fact,  however,  that  the  advance  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
has  not  been  accompanied,  as  peo|^e  would  naturally  have  supposed,  by 
offer  to  the  investing  public  of  the  numerous  issues  of  new  securities 
which  were  deferred  pending  the  financial  uncertainties  of  the  first  half 
of  the  year.  One  explanation,  perhaps  as  plausible  as  any,  is  that  the 
season's  revival  in  investment  confidence  has  been  utilized  first  by  syn- 
dicates with  large  unsold  supplies  of  earlier  issues  on  their  hands.  It 
is,  at  any  rate,  well  known  that  several  of  these  syndicates,  which  as 
lately  as  last  April  were  borrowing  heavily  to  carry  issues  which  could 
not  be  sold,  have  now  disposed  of  their  holdings,  and,  in  the  market's 
phrase,  "cleaned  up  the  deal."  It  may  also  be  presumed  that  the  large 
home  issues  of  Japanese,  Cuban,  and  New  York  City  bonds,  footing  up 
altogether  $87,000,000,  absorbed  investment  capital  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  used  for  corporation  borrowings.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  railway  companies,  in  particular,  have  still  failed 
to  place  on  the  market  on  advantageous  terms  the  new  securities  which 
they  had  hoped  to  sell  fully  a  year  ago.  This  test  of  the  situation,  too, 
is  one  which  cannot  be  very  long  deferred.  With  the  opening  of  next 
year,  the  notes  on  which  these  companies  borrowed  at  exorbitant  rates 
for  pressing  necessities  will  approach  maturity.  Arrangements  for  re- 
funding, on  a  long-term  basis,  must  then  be  made. 

To  sum  up  the  situation,  then :  the  country's  outlook  is  extremely 
favorable  as  regards  its  present  financial  resources  and  its  international 
position,  but  more  or  less  doubtful  as  regards  the  process  of  readjust- 
ment of  internal  industry.  The  corn  and  cotton  crops  will  apparently 
be  large,  and  will  sell  at  profitable  figures ;  even  the  wheat  crop,  though 
much  smaller  than  in  recent  years,  is  in  no  sense  a  harvest  failure,  and 
will  be  highly  profitable  to  the  farmer.  Some  very  large  problems, 
created  by  the  recent  experiments  with  capital,  still  await  solution. 
It  may  be  that  theu*  solution  has  been  postponed  by  our  good  fortune 
with  the  season's  harvests.  The  huge  and  hastily-contrived  structures 
of  capital,  which  rose  with  such  bewildering  rapidity  in  1900  and 
1901,  have  not  yet  ceased  to  occupy  the  central  position  in  financial 
conjecture.  Other  and  independent  influences  at  work  this  season  call 
for  less  attention. 

The  Eastern  war  is  apparently  in  its  final  stages ;  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  return  of  peace  would  be  followed  by  such  recovery  in  Europe's 
markets  that  the  financial  position  of  the  whole  world  would  be  influenced. 


It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  take  such  results  for  granted.  No  actual 
doubt  has  been  entertained  during  several  months  as  to  what  would  be 
the  ending  of  the  contest.  Neither  have  the  two  or  three  successive 
"scares,"  when  Eussia's  singular  poliSy  with  neutral  ships  causecl  diplo- 
matic protest,  been  taken  on  the  market  very  seriously.  Speculators 
would,  as  a  rule,  sell  stocks  when  the  news  came  in,  and  buy  them 
back,  at  much  the  same  figures,  five  or  ten  days  later.  Furthermore,  the 
financial  sequel  to  the  Transvaal  War  has  not  been  such  as  to  encourage 
expectation  of  any  great  revival  as  a  consequence  of  Russo-Japanese  peace. 
There  will  be  left,  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  two  financially  exhausted 
nations  and  another  demand  on  international  capital  to  place  them  on 
their  feet.  The  course  of  events  may  be  that  which  followed  the  ending 
of  our  Spanish  War,  rather  than  that  which  marked  the  peace  in  South 
Africa ;  but  it  is  surely  not  a  matter  for  confident  predictions. 

Six  months  ago  the  pending  Presidential  canvass  would  have  been 
named  by  every  one  as  a  disturbing  possibility.  Sentimentally,  it  may 
still  have  its  influence  in  restraining  financial  activity.  But  this  would 
be  merely  because  of  the  hesitation  which  the  possibility  of  a  change  in 
public  policies  always  causes  in  the  market.  Judge  Parker's  condition- 
ing of  his  acceptance  of  the  nomination  on  the  convention's  acceptance 
of  him  as  a  gold-standard  adherent  settled  the  question  of  a  struggle 
over  the  money  standard.  Nothing  of  that  sort  can  be  witnessed  now 
in  the  political  campaign.  In  fact,  such  preliminary  platform  skirmishes 
as  have  occurred  already  have  been  in  the  main  controversies  as  to  which 
party  sinned  more  grievously  in  its  past  silver-standard  heresies,  and 
which,  therefore,  deserves  the  less  or  greater  credit  for  the  gold  stand- 
ard's final  confirmation.  It  may  have  been  coincidence,  but  it  is  never- 
theless an  interesting  fact  that  the  prolonged  recovery  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change began  in  the  week  when  the  Democratic  candidate  sent  out  his 
famous  ultimatum  —  the  first  week  of  July.  Sagacious  politicians  and 
financiers,  however,  have  been  at  no  time  in  actual  doubt  over  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  silver  movement.  With  the  West  no  longer  a  borrower 
from  the  East,  but  a  capitalist  and  lender ;  with  the  South  at  high  tide 
of  a  prosperity  never  approached  in  its  previous  history ;  and  with  the 
phenomenon  which  had  been  declared  incompatible  with  gold  mono- 
metallism —  high  prices  for  the  products  of  the  soil  —  in  plain  sight  of 
every  voter,  the  support  for  a  depreciated  money  plank  was  obviously 
gone.  Had  there  been  any  doubt  of  this,  the  speeches  of  Southern  dele- 
gates at  the  St.  Louis  Convention  would  have  settled  it. 

Alexander  D.  Noyes, 
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There  has  been  no  lack  of  activity  during  the  past  few  months  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  applied  science  of  engineering.  In  the 
arts  of  war  and  of  peace  alike,  the  direction  of  the  sources  of  power  in 
nature  to  do  things  which  would  be  impossible  to  the  unaided  strength 
of  man  has  been  conspicuously  effective. 

Many  of  the  most  notable  examples  of  modern  engineering  work 
contain  nothing  new  in  themselves,  their  real  claim  to  attention  being 
the  extension  of  well-known  principles  and  structures  to  much  greater 
limits  than  were  originally  intended  or  imagined.  The  mere  making  a 
thing  bigger,  or  swifter,  or  heavier  may  seem  a  simple  matter  of  degree ; 
but  the  engineer  knows  that  with  such  extension  of  scope"  or  action  a 
number  of  new  elements  are  introduced,  rendering  past  experience  of 
limited  value  as  a  guide  of  conduct. 

Thus,  one  of  the  engineering  problems  at  present  under  active  dis- 
cussion is  the  operation  of  machinery  for  hoisting  ore  and  material  from 
great  depths  in  the  earth.  To  the  layman  a  mine  hoist  consists  of  a 
drum  around  which  a  rope  is  wound  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  a  cage  or 
a  bucket  from  a  hole  in  the  ground  —  a  mere  extension  of  the  ancient 
windlass.  If  the  hole  has  to  be  made  deeper,  it  simply  takes  more  rope 
and  a  larger  drum.  But  these  two  things  mean  also  greater  weight  to 
be  lifted,  and  greater  inertia  forces  at  starting  and  stopping.  Some 
mines  are  to-day  operated  at  a  depth  of  a  mile  below  the  surface,  and 
greater  depths  are  already  being  demanded  to  reach  ore  deposits  of  large 
extent  and  value. 

These  requirements  have  recently  led  to  active  discussions  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  limitations  of  hoisting  apparatus  may  affect  tlie 
operations  of  such  deep  mines.  Steel  wire  cables  are  at  present  the' 
most  available  means  of  reaching  down  to  such  depths ;  but  by  the  time 
a  depth  of  a  mile  and  a  half  is  attained  the  whole  strength  of  even  a 
steel  cable  is  required  to  sustain  its  own  weight,  and  no  further  load 
can  safely  be  added.  As  the  rope  is  wound  up,  this  weight  is  dimin- 
ished, so  that  great  variations  in  load  are  thrown  upon  the  winding 
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engines;  and  when  these  and  the  inertia  changes  are  to  be  considered, 
the  mere  expression  of  their  relations  involves  complicated  algebraic 
equations. 

Various  plans  have  been  proposed  for  overcoming  these  difficulties  in 
order  that  deep  mining  operations  may  not  be  limited.  At  the  present 
time  the  method  of  dividing  the  lift  into  two  or  more  stages  is  regarded 
with  some  favor;  but  this  involves  the  delays  and  cost  of  reloading  as 
well  as  the  installation  of  winding  engines  underground.  This  latter 
objection  may  be  met  in  part  by  the  use  of  electric  motors,  the  current 
being  transmitted  from  a  power  house  at  the  surface.  Some  such  sys- 
tem will  probably  be  adopted  in  certain  localities.  A  more  scientific 
method  which  has  been  recently  suggested  is  to  do  away  entirely  with 
the  hoisting  rope,  and  mount  the  motive  power  directly  upon  the  cage 
to  be  lifted.  In  this  case  an  electric  motor  would  drive  gear  wheels 
engaging  in  racks  on  the  sides  of  the  vertical  shaft;  the  whole  thus 
forming  a  vertical  rack  railway,  the  current  being  transmitted  from 
above  through  some  form  of  sliding  contact.  Such  an  apparatus  would 
be  practically  independent  of  the  depth  of  the  shaft,  there  being  no 
more  weight  to  be  lifted  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top ;  and  the  vertical 
distance  would  have  no  more  influence  upon  its  action  than  the  length 
of  a  trolley  line  has  upon  its  operation.  The  speed  attainable  with  such 
a  device  might  be  less  than  that  of  a  cable  hoist ;  but  for  very  deep  shafts 
it  may  yet  be  found  the  most  available  system. 

After  a  long  and  successful  career  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  the 
construction  of  machines  for  dealing  with  fluids,  steam  engines,  pumps, 
blowing  engines,  etc.,  the  piston  reciprocating  in  a  cylinder  appears  to 
be  in  a  fair  way  to  be  ousted  from  its  ancient  eminence.  Rotary  mo- 
tion, at  high  and  higher  speeds,  is  being  applied  to  all  purposes  wher- 
ever practicable,  and  success  in  each  application  leads  to  further  and 
wider  extensions.  The  first  steam  engines  were  made  to  operate  recip- 
rocating pumps  in  mines,  and  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  a 
vertical  cylinder  should  be  connected  to  a  beam  overhanging  the  mouth 
of  the  pit  down  which  the  pump  was  situated.  When,  later  on,  it  was 
attempted  to  use  the  engine  to  drive  revolving  machinery,  the  pump 
was  replaced  by  a  crank ;  and  even  yet  the  superfluous  beam  is  retained 
in  situations  where  it  is  of  no  more  use  than  the  two  buttons  on  the 
back  of  a  man's  coat. 

With  the  advent  of  the  steam  turbine,  however,  the  possession  of  an 
efficient  steam  engine  of  high  rotative  speed  has  called  attention  to  the 
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advantages  which  the  direct  applications  of  such  a  motion  possess. 
Thus,  the  centrifugal  pump  has,  until  recently,  been  considered  mainly 
applicable  to  the  elevation  of  large  volumes  of  water  at  low  lifts,  and  its 
advantages  for  such  service  are  undoubted.  One  of  the  special  features 
of  such  pumps  is  the  fact  that  the  water  flows  continuously  in  the  same 
direction,  all  shocks  and  reversals  involved  in  the  action  of  the  recip- 
rocating piston  pump  being  absent.  Until  recently,  however,  centrifugal 
pumps  have  not  been  available  for  high  heads,  and  special  forms  of 
plunger  pumps  have  been  constructed  for  this  duty.  By  connecting  a 
suitably  designed  centrifugal  pump  directly  to  the  spindle  of  a  steam 
turbine,  the  advantages  of  a  high  rotative  speed  appear.  The  great 
velocity  attained  enables  even  a  single  wheel  to  deliver  water  against 
heads  of  150  metres,  while  by  arranging  several  wheels  upon  the  same 
shaft,  each  delivering  the  water  to  the  next,  a  continuous  flow  is  main- 
tained at  an  elevation  as  great  as  600  metres  above  the  pump. 

In  like  manner,  the  development  of  the  steam  turbine  has  led  to 
modifications  in  the  design  of  dynamo-electric  machines.  The  early 
dynamos  demanded  high  rotative  speeds,  and  numerous  efforts  were 
made  to  construct  high-speed  reciprocating  engines  to  meet  this  require- 
ment. The  superior  economy  of  the  slower  engines,  however,  led  to 
the  design  of  the  large,  slower-running  alternators  now  in  general  use  in 
the  large  power  stations,  and  central-station  practice  generally  has  been 
governed  accordingly.  The  high  speed  of  the  turbine  now  bids  fair  to 
transform  this  department  of  engineering  work,  since  the  small,  direct- 
connected  dynamo  forms,  with  the  turbine,  a  generating  set  of  power, 
compactness,  and  convenience  which  makes  it  especially  satisfactory. 
It  is  believed  that  but  few  more  of  the  great  reciprocating  engines  will 
be  built  for  the  electric  power  house. 

High  rotative  speeds  almost  equal  to  those  of  the  steam  turbine  are 
attained  by  the  small  reciprocating  gasoline  engines  used  upon  auto- 
mobiles, motor  boats,  and  dirigible  balloons,  and  some  of  these  small 
machines  develop  a  surprising  amount  of  power  for  their  weight  and 
size.  This  high  power  is  mainly  due  to  the  high  speed,  and  this  fact 
has  led  to  the  design  of  a  simple  and  practical  apparatus  for  measuring 
the  power  developed  by  such  motors.  In  the  case  of  larger  and  more 
slowly  moving  motors,  and  of  steam  engines,  it  is  possible  to  attach  the 
indicator  to  the  cylinder  and  measure  the  mean  effective  pressure  from 
which  the  power  is  developed;  but  no  indicator  can  be  used  at  the 
speeds  common  upon  automobile  motors.     The  new  device,  designed  by 
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Colouel  Kenard,  himself  early  ideiitilied  with  the  development  of  diri- 
gible balloous  ill  l^'rance,  consists  simply  of  a  pair  of  arms,  carrying  Hat 
vanes,  and  forming  a  sort  of  windmill  attached  to  tlie  shaft  of  the  motor 
to  be  tested.  At  sucli  high  rotative  speeds  as  are  encomitered  with 
these  macliines  the  resistance  of  the  air  becomes  very  great,  so  tliat  the 
entire  power  developed  hy  the  motor  is  required  to  maintain  the  speed, 
and  the  size  of  the  windmill  which  can  be  driven  thus  affords  a  measure 
of  the  power  of  the  motor.  Colouel  lienard  has  arranged  such  a  wind- 
mill, with  square  flat  vanes,  which  can  be  adjusted  to  different  distances 
from  the  shaft  upon  the  arms.  The  arms  being  graduated  by  trial,  the 
power  absorbed  for  any  given  speed  may  be  tabulated  for  each  position. 
To  test  the  power  of  a  motor  it  is  only  necessary  to  attach  the  windmill 
to  the  shaft,  and,  by  successive  trials,  adjust  the  vanes  to  such  a  dis- 
tance on  the  arms  as  will  hold  the  motor  to  its  proper  speed  at  full 
power.  The  power  then  developed  is  at  once  known,  by  reference  to 
the  table  of  tests  made  when  the  windmill  was  calibrated ;  this  calibra- 
tion being  previously  effected  by  driving  the  windmill  at  various  speeds 
by  an  electric  motor  and  measuring  the  current  required.  By  such 
methods  the  performance  of  small  internal- combustion  motors  is  being 
critically  studied;  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  increase  the  power 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  weight,  this  being  the  great  aim  in 
connection  with  aerial  navigation. 

Until  recently  the  motor  boats  to  which  small  internal-combustion 
engines  are  fitted  have  been  regarded  principally  as  pleasure  craft,  in- 
tended for  high  speeds,  racing,  and  sporting  events.  The  convenience 
of  such  boats  over  the  ordinary  steam  launch  has  led  to  their  considera- 
tion for  more  useful  purposes  in  connection  with  the  work  of  naval  ves- 
sels, harbor  service,  and  similar  duty.  There  has  been  some  reluctance, 
however,  to  introduce  motor  boats  into  regular  service  because  of  a 
feeling  among  naval  officers,  shipowners,  and  harbor  authorities  that 
these  little  vessels  were  lacking  in  endurance  and  reliability.  To  deter- 
mine these  points,  there  has  lately  been  held  in  England,  with  some  in- 
teresting results,  a  series  of  reliability  trials,  under  the  auspices  of  a  com- 
mittee of  well-known  engineers,  in  connection  with  tlie  Automobile 
Club.  The  tests  involved  the  continuous  operation  of  the  boats  under 
trial,  over  a  selected  course,  for  ten  hours  of  each  of  two  consecutive 
days,  making  a  total  run  of  twenty  hours.  Every  stop  was  charged 
against  the  record  of  a  boat,  and  questions  of  reliability  and  continuity 
of  action  were  made  foremost  in  determining  awards;  speed,  economy, 
15 
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and  safety  also  being  taken  into  account.  The  results  appear  to  have 
been  very  satisfactory.  Out  of  sixteen  boats  entered  but  two  failed  to 
fultil  the  requirements  of  the  test.  The  satisfactory  use  of  such  boats 
in  commercial  and  naval  service  will  naturally  lead  to  improved  designs 
for  svicli  duty,  and  this  may  prove  the  entering  wedge  to  open  this  de- 
partment of  work  for  the  admission  of  internal-combustion  motors  for 
larger  boats.  It  is  evident  that  for  such  larger  motors  some  less  expen- 
sive fuel  than  benzine  or  gasoline  must  be  used ;  but  there  are  several 
engines  in  which  kerosene  has  been  successfully  employed.  In  the 
Diesel  motor  even  crude  petroleum  is  completely  burned. 

Although  efforts  to  prevent  the  production  of  smoke  in  the  combus- 
tion of  bituminous  coal  have  been  earnestly  made  ever  since  the  days  of 
Watt,  the  smoke  nuisance  is  still  with  us.  In  the  case  of  stationary 
power  plants,  the  evil  may  frequently  be  minimized  by  mere  dilution  of 
the  gases  with  such  an  excess  of  air  as  to  render  the  discoloration  less 
noticeable;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  any  attempt  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  smoke  lowers  the  economy  of  the  plant.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  the  principal  source  of  trouble  is  found  in  the  use  of 
bituminous  coal  upon  steam  locomotives,  the  trails  of  smoke  emitted 
having  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  communities 
upon  which  the  railways  must  depend  for  much  of  their  business.  No 
effective  means  can  be  found  for  the  prevention  of  smoke  when  bitu- 
minous coal  is  burned  at  such  rapid  rates,  in  such  contracted  furnaces, 
and  in  such  close  proximity  to  cooling  surfaces.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  only  way  to  prevent  the  production  of  smoke  by  steam  locomotives 
is  found  in  the  use  of  a  smokeless  fuel,  such  as  anthracite  or  coke.  The 
cost  of  this  remedy  is  prohibitory,  except  within  certain  limited  locali- 
ties, so  that  relief  must  be  sought  from  an  entirely  different  source. 
The  use  of  electric  power  upon  railways  has  been  discussed  from  various 
standpoints,  but  of  the  advantage  of  its  absolute  freedom  from  smoke 
along  the  line  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  power  houses  may  be  placed 
at  points  where  their  smoke  will  do  little  or  no  harm,  while  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  line  itself  by  tlio  increased  business  which  will  be  attracted 
will  do  much  to  make  up  for  the  cost  of  the  change.  It  is  only  by  the 
use  of  electric  driving  that  the  many  schemes  for  tunnels  and  subways 
can  be  made  tolerable,  and  the  experience  which  will  thus  be  gained 
should  hasten  the  transformation  of  the  entire  motive  power  systems  of 
main  lines. 

An  important  department  of  railway  traffic  is  the  transport  of  perish- 
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a])le  fruits,  vegetables,  and  oilier  foudstuifs,  including  meals,  over  long 
distances ;  this  involving  the  use  of  some  form  of  refrigerator  car  for  the 
prevention  of  changes  in  temperature.  The  cars  now  in  general  use  for 
this  purpose  are  arranged  to  carry  sufficient  ice  to  preserve  the  contents 
during  the  journey ;  but  this  method  is  expensive,  and  in  tlie  case  of 
long  trips,  such  as  those  across  the  continent,  the  space  rec^uired  for  the 
ice  materially  diminishes  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  car.  It  is  now 
sought  to  remedy  these  ditticulties  by  making  each  car  carry  its  own 
refrigerating  machine.  The  compressor  is  arranged  to  be  driven  from 
the  axle  of  the  car,  thus  in  reality  deriving  its  power  from  the  locomo- 
tive, while  the  coils  through  which  the  cooling  liquid  circulates  become 
so  thickly  covered  with  ice  as  to  protect  the  contents  of  the  car  even 
during  long  stops.  Cars  of  this  type,  using  carbon  dioxide  as  the  re- 
frigerating medium,  have  been  tried  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  system  appears  to  be  a  distinct  advance  upon  the  cruder 
method  of  carrying  sufficient  ice  to  last  during  the  entire  trip. 

Eeference  has  been  made  more  than  once  in  these  pages  to  recent 
progress  in  the  transmission  of  messages  through  space  by  means  of 
magnetic  waves.  Although  technical,  commercial,  and  official  difficul- 
ties have  united  to  delay  the  more  general  introduction  of  the  system, 
many  practical  advances  have  been  made.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  use  of  space  telegraphy  for  the  general  distribution  of  standard 
time.  The  advantages  of  regulating  standard  timepieces  by  means  of 
electrical  connection  with  a  government  observatory  have  been  fully  rec- 
ognized, and  for  a  number  of  years  the  use  of  telegraphic  connections 
for  this  purpose  has  become  general  in  the  larger  cities.  Experiments 
have  recently  been  made  in  Paris  for  the  distribution  of  time  impulses 
at  intervals  of  ten  seconds  from  a  standard  observatory  clock ;  these  im- 
pulses being  sent  out  in  the  form  of  magnetic  waves,  so  that  any  one 
who  can  set  up  antennae  and  connect  a  receiver  may  obtain  standard 
time.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  with  perfect  success  within  a 
radius  of  two  kilometres  of  the  master  clock,  and  there  appears  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  range  may  not  be  indefinitely  extended. 

Apart  from  the  convenience  of  thus  distributing  accurate  time  in  all 
directions,  there  are  great  advantages  apparent  in  the  ability  to  keep  thus 
in  touch  with  a  standard  of  time  from  points  that  are  otherwise  inacces- 
sible. Although  modern  chronometers  are  extremely  accurate  and  have 
very  uniform  rates,  it  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  be  able  to  re- 
ceive Greenwich  time  every  ten  seconds  during  a  voyage  across  the  At- 
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lantic.  Any  error  in  the  timepieces  would  at  once  become  apparent. 
This,  then,  appears  to  be  the  finishing  touch  in  the  long  attempt  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  accurate  determination  of  the  longitude  at  sea,  and 
with  such  a  system  in  full  operation  the  position  of  any  point  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  will  be  readily  and  accurately  determinable.  An- 
other application  of  space  telegi^aphy  which  may  become  of  extended 
service  is  that  of  communication  with  railroad  trains  at  full  speed.  Ee- 
cent  experiments  upon  the  short  line  between  Aussig  and  Teplitz,  in 
Bohemia,  have  been  very  successful,  and  further  trials  will  probably  be 
made  on  a  larger  scale.  The  possibility  of  telegraphing  to  and  from  a 
moving  train  has  already  been  demonstrated ;  but  the  methods  formerly 
applied  did  not  lend  themselves  to  commercial  requirements,  so  that  the 
advent  of  a  more  practical  system  is  to  be  welcomed. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  plans  have  been  made 
for  the  erection  of  a  powerful  transmitting  station  near  Pisa,  in  Italy ; 
this  to  be  fully  capable  of  communicating  with  Great  Britain,  with  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  with  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean,  Bal- 
tic, and  Red  Seas,  and  on  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans.  The  onerous 
restrictions  which  have  hampered  the  work  of  space  communication  in 
some  countries  have  doubtless  led  Marconi  to  plan  this  important  station 
in  Italy,  where  the  national  pride  in  his  work  will  tend  to  give  him  ex- 
traordinary privileges.  Meanwhile,  reports  from  the  East  show  that  the 
Japanese  fleet  is  using  wireless  communication  as  a  matter  of  regular 
service;  orders  being  sent  and  evolutions  planned  and  executed  with 
acciu-acy  and  promptness  at  distances  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles. 

The  great  work  of  piercing  the  Simplon  tunnel,  and  opening  up  com- 
munication between  the  Ehone  valley  and  Northern  Italy,  is  approach- 
ing completion,  and  it  is  possible  that  by  the  time  this  review  is  in  the 
hands  of  its  readers  the  two  headings  may  have  met.  The  work  has 
been  materially  delayed  by  reason  of  the  heavy  influx  of  water  on  the 
Swiss  side,  this  compelling  the  entire  suspension  of  boring  in  that  head- 
ing since  the  beginning  of  June,  although  the  closing  of  the  dam  has 
prevented  the  water  from  interfering  with  the  enlargement  and  comple- 
tion of  the  portion  already  bored.  The  temperatures  attained  in  the 
middle  of  the  mountain  range  from  100°  to  115°  F.  It  is  possible  that 
further  difficulties  may  be  encountered  when  the  heading  on  the  Italian 
side  reaches  the  water-bearing  strata ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will 
not  occur  until  the  two  headings  are  quite  close  together.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  six  months  will  suffice  for  the  completion  of  the  tunnel  for 
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traffic  after  the  two  headings  are  united,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  railway  will  be  in  operation  by  June,  1905. 

Another  important  engineering  work  in  Switzerland  is  being  pushed 
forward  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  More  than  six  years  ago  an  electric 
rack  railway  was  planned  to  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  Jungfrau. 
Although  the  work  is  not  yet  entirely  completed,  a  portion  of  this  diffi- 
cult road  has  been  opened  to  travel.  The  altitude  to  the  summit  is 
13,668  feet  above  sea  level.  The  road  is  now  open  to  a  point  more  than 
10,000  feet  above  sea  level,  the  trains  being  hauled  by  electric  locomo- 
tives supplied  with  current  from  the  hydro-electric  power  station  which 
has  been  constructed  at  Lauterbrunnen.  The  portion  of  the  road  already 
completed  includes  several  tunnels;  and  in  the  one  near  the  Eismeer 
station,  at  the  present  upper  terminus,  a  number  of  openings  have  been 
cut  through  the  natural  rocky  wall  and  observation  balconies  constructed, 
permitting  a  remarkable  view  to  be  obtained.  The  remainder  of  the 
railway  is  planned  to  approach  within  240  feet  of  the  summit,  to  which 
peak  the  traveller  will  then  be  raised  by  a  vertical  lift. 

Several  forms  of  electric  locomotives  have  been  constructed  for  the 
portion  of  the  road  now  under  operation,  in  order  that  experience  may 
determine  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  regular  service  of  the  line. 
When  the  railway  is  in  full  operation  the  electric  motors  will  be  arranged 
to  act  as  generators  during  the  descent,  thus  returning  nearly  as  much 
current  to  the  line  as  was  taken  for  the  ascent.  The  effort  required  to 
drive  these  motors  when  acting  as  dynamos  will  thus  serve  to  retard  the 
descent,  forming  an  effective  braking  system.  Additional  electrical  and 
mechanical  brakes  are  supplied,  and  the  completed  railway  will  be  an 
example  of  the  latest  modern  ideas. 

The  application  of  the  methods  of  metallography,  or  the  study  of  the 
constitution  of  metals  and  alloys  by  microscopical  examination,  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  general  in  practical  work.  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  extent  to  which  the  character  of  a  piece  of  steel  may  be 
determined  by  etching  its  polished  surface  with  acid  and  examining  the 
corroded  portion  under  the  microscope.  The  introduction  of  this  method 
into  testing  laboratories,  steel  works,  and  machine  shops  is  rendering  it 
possible  to  solve  some  problems  which  had  hitherto  exceedingly  puzzled 
engineers  and  mechanics.  Thus,  the  process  commonly  called  cementa- 
tion, by  which  a  hard  outer  surface  is  given  to  iron  or  soft  steel  by  heat- 
ing it  in  contact  with  carbonaceous  material,  is  now  shown  to  take  place 
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by  a  portion  of  the  carbon  being  dissolved  in  the  iron.  Practical  expe- 
rience had  demonstrated  that  the  extent  and  depth  of  this  surface  car- 
bonizing were  affected  by  time,  temperature,  and  materials  employed; 
but  the  methods  were  almost  wholly  empirical,  were  incapable  of  l)eing 
satisfactorily  recorded,  and  we're  generally  held,  with  much  solemn 
mystery,  as  valuable  trade  secrets.  By  the  use  of  the  methods  of  metal- 
lography, examining  successive  specimens  of  metal  after  treatment  at 
different  temperatures  and  other  conditions,  the  nature  of  the  changes 
has  been  clearly  revealed,  and  the  results  are  leading  to  intelligent  and 
rational  methods  of  work.  The  facility  with  which  microphotographs 
of  standard  specimens  can  be  made  renders  these  available  for  compari- 
son, and  it  is  always  possible  for  the  manufacturer  to  see  how  closely  he 
is  attaining  the  desired  results. 

In  the  apj)lication  of  laboratory  methods  to  actual  commercial  proc- 
esses, it  is  realized  that  the  laboratory  conditions  cannot  always  be  ac- 
curately reproduced.  The  masses  of  metal  to  be  handled  and  treated  are 
so  much  larger  that  the  time  required  for  heating  or  cooling  is  far  greater 
than  appears  with  the  small  specimen  from  which  the  theory  may  have 
been  deduced.  This  affects  all  operations  of  annealing,  tempering,  or 
heat  treatment  generally,  but  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  practical 
difficulties  thus  introduced  have  not  deterred  the  manufacturers  from 
using  the  scientific  methods  as  closely  as  the  operative  conditions  will 
permit;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scientific  investigators  are  endeav- 
oring to  conduct  their  researches  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them 
applicable  to  the  forge  and  the  workshop. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  extend  the  use  of  peat  fuel,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  application  of  scientific  methods  of  preparation  will  enable  this  fuel 
to  have  a  wide  field  of  usefulness.  As  is  well  known,  peat  consists  of 
decomposed  vegetable  remains,  and,  as  found  in  surface  bogs  and  layers, 
it  has  long  been  used  as  an  inferior  sort  of  fuel,  with  no  other  prepara- 
tion than  that  of  drying  in  the  air.  The  peasants  in  some  parts  of 
Europe  provide  their  own  stock  of  fuel  simply  by  cutting  the  turf  into 
square  blocks,  and  impaling  these  on  sticks  to  raise  them  above  the 
moist  ground  and  permit  them  to  become  dry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
principal  impediment  to  the  satisfactory  use  of  peat  as  a  fuel  is  the  ex- 
cessive amount  of  water  it  contains,  reaching  as  high  as  eighty  per  cent 
or  more,  while  the  ash  is  not  higher  than  in  many  good  coals.  Even 
after  the  peat  is  fully  dried  in  the  air,  there  remains  about  fifteen  per 
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cent  of   water    xii    combination,   which  cannot    be   removed  Ijy    mere 
drying. 

Tlie  improved  method  of  treating  the  peat  is  to  convert  it  into  coke 
in  a  special  form  of  oven,  by  means  of  which  a  number  of  valuable  by- 
products are  obtained,  while  the  gas  is  more  than  suliicient  for  the  heat- 
ing of  the  ovens,  the  excess  being  available  for  the  production  of  power 
in  gas  engines.  The  peat  coke  thus  produced  has  a  high  calorific  power 
and  is  free  from  sulphur  and  otiier  injurious  substances,  so  that  it  is 
especially  suited  for  metallurgical  purposes.  By  the  application  of 
scientilic  methods,  therefore,  the  despised  turf  of  the  peasant's  bog  and 
hearth  may  be  converted  into  a  valuable  high-grade  fuel  and  furnish 
saleable  by-products  at  the  same  time. 

Work  upon  tlie  Panama  Canal  has  been  progressing  steadily,  though 
quietly,  and  in  a  manner  not  so  apt  to  attract  attention  as  will  be  the 
case  later.  The  tirst  and  most  important  matter,  that  of  sanitation,  has 
been  actively  dealt  with,  plans  being  prepared  for  the  conduct  of  the 
health  of  the  entire  zone.  It  has  been  made  evident  that  malaria  is  as 
dangerous  a  foe  to  the  work  as  the  fever,  and  the  prevention  of  infection 
by  mosquitoes  forms  an  important  element  of  the  sanitary  campaign. 
The  entire  route  of  the  canal  is  being  overhauled,  and  the  numerous 
buildings  acquired  from  the  French  company  are  being  disinfected  and 
cleaned,  while  the  matter  of  providing  a  supply  of  pure  drinking-water 
at  all  points  is  under  consideration. 

One  of  the  plans  which  has  much  to  recommend  it  is  that  of  the 
construction  of  the  dam  at  Alhajuela  at  once,  thus  holding  back  the 
waters  of  the  Chagres  Eiver  as  a  source  of  water  power,  to  be  trans- 
mitted electrically  to  any  point  on  the  line.  This  plan  would  enable 
the  excavating  to  be  done  almost  entirely  by  power;  electrically  driven 
machinery  being  capable  of  transport  and  application  to  any  portion  of 
the  work  with  ease,  while  the  problems  of  fuel,  steam  machinery,  etc., 
would  be  removed  entirely  from  consideration.  The  old  machinery,  in- 
cluded in  the  purchase  price  paid  to  the  French  company,  is  worth  little 
more  than  junk,  and  it  will  practically  all  go  to  the  scrapheap. 

For  a  long  time  the  disposal  of  tin-plate  scrap  has  been  a  question 
without  a  satisfactory  commercial  answer.  The  large  number  of  tin 
cans  and  other  receptacles,  as  well  as  the  waste  and  cutting  from  the 
factories  and  workshops,  represents  a  considerable  value,  both  as  tin  and 
as  sheet-iron  scrap,  but  the  separation  of  the  metals  has  cost  more  than 
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they  were  worth.  Eecently  electrolytic  methods  have  been  applied  with 
a  fair  measure  of  success,  and  it  seems  now  as  if  this  extensive  waste  is 
to  be  checked  and  the  material  utilized.  The  process  employed  is  really 
one  of  electroplating,  the  tin  scrap  forming  the  anode,  the  pure  tin  being 
deposited  upon  the  cathode  terminal.  The  earlier  experiments  operated 
by  dissolving  the  scrap  in  an  acid  bath,  and  then  depositing  the  tin  by 
an  electric  current,  leaving  the  iron  in  solution  to  be  recovered  sepa- 
rately. This  process  worked  well  but  proved  too  expensive  to  be  com- 
mercially satisfactory.  The  later  method  uses  an  alkaline  bath  of  sodium 
hydrate,  the  tin  scrap  being  suspended  in  an  iron  basket  connected  to 
one  pole  of  the  dynamo,  and  the  tin  being  dissolved  by  the  action  of  the 
current  and  deposited  at  the  other  pole.  One  plant  in  Germany  is  now 
treating  fifty  tons  of  tin-plate  scrap  a  day,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  cost  of 
the  process  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  value  of  the  recovered  metal. 

I  have  referred  at  various  times  to  the  tendency  among  scientific 
engineers  to  subject  their  work  to  severe  practical  tests,  and  to  confirm 
their  theoretical  deductions  and  computations  by  actual  working  demon- 
strations, whenever  possible.  This  practice  is  doing  much  to  correct  the 
former  differences  between  so-called  "practical"  and  "theoretical"  men. 
The  practical  man  is  finding  that  the  theoretical  man  may  be  even  more 
stringently  practical  than  he  himself,  with  the  added  advantage  of  a 
methodical  application  of  the  results  of  his  experience.  These  facts  are 
well  illustrated  by  the  practice  of  modern  engine  builders  of  testing  the 
machines  they  construct  under  conditions  resembling  as  closely  as  may 
be  those  of  actual  operation.  Instead  of  waiting  until  the  engine  is 
erected  in  the  works  where  it  is  to  be  used,  it  is  set  up  temporarily  in 
the  testing  house  of  the  works;  this  being  a  department  constructed 
especially  for  such  work,  and  in  charge  of  men  of  experience  in  all  the 
details  of  trials  and  observations.  Here  the  engine  is  put  through  its 
paces  with  thoroughness  and  vigor.  The  power  generated  is  used  to 
drive  electric  dynamos,  and  the  electric  energy  is  measured  accurately  at 
the  same  time  that  the  steam  consumed  by  the  engine  is  also  measured- 
Simultaneously  the  fuel  is  weighed,  the  quality  of  steam  is  tested,  and 
all  the  elements  required  to  provide  data  for  computation  are  obtained. 
The  machine  which  passes  such  a  test  is  one  which  the  builder  can 
safely  guarantee,  while  any  defects  which  may  appear  during  the  ordeal 
can  be  remedied  before  it  leaves  the  works. 

Apart  from  the  immediate  commercial  value  of  such  a  testing  de- 
partment, this  work  affords  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  most  valuable 
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data  for  use  iu  couuection  with  improved  designs  and  new  types  of 
machines.  The  record  books  of  such  testing  departments  are  most  ex- 
cellent guides  for  the  engineer  who  is  engaged  in  working  out  the  prob- 
lems of  improving  performance  and  reducing  operative  costs,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  information  has  been  obtained  assures  him  of  its 
reliability. 

Several  months  ago  I  noted  the  progress  which  was  being  made  in 
the  development  of  electric  smelting  processes  for  the  production  of  iron 
and  steel.  Further  advance  has  been  made  in  this  important  depart- 
ment of  applied  science,  and  it  is  now  evident  that  the  matter  of  cost  is 
the  principal  element  to  be  considered.  For  the  entire  operation  of  the 
production  of  iron  or  steel  from  the  ore  it  does  not  yet  appear  that  the 
electric  furnace  can  compete  with  the  modern  blast  furnace.  When 
we  come,  however,  to  the  refining  of  the  molten  pig  iron  to  steel  — 
especially  for  the  production  of  steel  of  the  highest  quality  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  numerous  alloy  steels,  containing  definite  propor- 
tions of  silicon,  manganese,  chromium,  tungsten,  titanium,  or  nickel  — 
the  electric  furnace  is  most  satisfactory.  Not  only  is  the  product  purer 
and  more  reliable,  but  for  such  work  the  processes  of  electric  smelting 
are  distinctly  cheaper  than  the  methods  using  solid  or  gaseous  fuel. 

In  the  field  of  automobile  construction,  the  principal  development  of 
late  has  not  been  in  the  direction  of  sporting  and  pleasure  vehicles,  but 
rather  in  the  production  of  more  useful  machines.  Thus  it  has  been 
found  that  light  cars,  arranged  to  run  upon  the  main  lines  of  steam  rail- 
ways, may  readily  be  propelled  at  speeds  equal  to  that  of  fast  steam 
trains;  and  in  this  way  very  convenient  inspection  and  observation 
vehicles  may  be  made.  Such  railway  automobiles  may  be  propelled 
either  by  gasoline  or  by  steam  motors.  The  former  have  been  largely 
employed,  and  the  convenience  of  these  cars  renders  them  most  useful. 

An  extension  of  this  idea  is  appearing  in,  plans  to  use  such  motors 
in  the  place  of  steam  locomotives  to  pull  light  trains  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  local  traffic,  thus  enabling  the  railways  to  meet  the  compe- 
tition of  the  electric  trolley  and  interurban  roads.  It  is  a  question 
whether  this  can  be  done  to  advantage  in  all  cases,  although  there  are 
doubtless  localities  where  such  a  system  would  prove  profitable.  For 
inspection  purposes,  for  the  conveying  of  workmen  and  tools,  and  for  all 
light,  rapid,  and  intermittent  service,  however,  these  railroad  automo- 
biles appear  to  be  most  useful  and  convenient. 
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Although  it  will  be  about  two  years  before  the  turbine  steamers  of 
the  Cuuard  line  will  be  ready  for  service,  the  use  of  turbine  engines  for 
transatlantic  service  will  have  been  tested  long  before  then.  The  Allan 
liner  "Victorian,"  a  vessel  of  540  feet  in  length  and  12,000  tons  dis- 
placement, has  already  been  launched,  and  is  being  fitted  with  her 
machinery.  This  ship  will  have  three  shafts  and  propellers,  and  will 
be  equipped  with  steam  turbines  of  the  Parsons  type.  As  she  is  to  be 
devoted  to  first-class  passenger  service,  there  will  be  every  opportunity 
of  observmg  the  advantages  which  the  new  type  of  engines  affords.  It 
is  not  expected  that  extremely  high  speed  will  be  attained,  as  the  power- 
ing of  the  vessel  has  not  been  proportioned  with  that  end  in  view ;  but 
the  freedom  from  vibration,  and  the  general  smoothness  of  operation 
observed  in  the  case  of  the  turbine  steamers  plying  on  the  Clyde  and  on 
the  Channel,  should  also  be  obtained  in  this  larger  and  more  powerful 
ship. 

The  construction  of  fireproof  buildings  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  engineer  for  many  years ;  and  although  some  scoff  at  the  idea  that 
there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  a  wholly  fireproof  structure,  it  is  certain 
that  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
buildings  in  which  destructive  fires  can  neither  originate  nor  spread. 
I  have  already  noted  the  extent  to  which  the  best  modern  structures  re- 
sisted the  recent  fire  in  Baltimore,  and  a  further  study  of  that  disaster  by 
engineers  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  science  of  fire  protection 
reveals  some  interesting  features. 

Nearly  all  the  efforts  have  been  directed,  until  very  recently,  toward 
the  use  of  non-combustible  materials,  and  the  protection  of  such  portions 
as  may  be  distorted  by  heat.  In  this  work  such  a  degree  of  success  has 
been  attained  that  injury  from  internal  fires  in  buildings  of  this  kind  is 
very  infrequent.  When  such  a  fire  does  occur  it  has  been  found  entkely 
practicable  to  close  the  room  and  allow  it  to  burn  itself  out  without  ma- 
terial damage  to  the  other  rooms.  The  Baltimore  fire  revealed  the  dan- 
ger to  such  buildings  from  external  fires,  showing  that  a  structure  other- 
wise well  protected  might  be  liable  to  serious  injury  from  without. 
This  feature  has  been  considered  before  now,  and  the  attempts  to  protect 
windows  and  other  openings  by  iron  shutters,  wire-glass  sashes,  and  the 
like,  are  well  known. 

Under  the  severe  tests  of  recent  fires,  however,  it  appears  that  further 
attention  must  be  paid  to  this  problem.  The  metal-covered  wooden 
shutter,  so  long  considered  as  the  best  form  of  window  protection,  is 
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hardly  equal  in  endurance  to  the  demands  u]ion  it;  while  wire  glasR, 
although  an  effective  protection  against  the  How  of  heated  gases  and 
flames,  is  practically  transparent  to  radiant  heat.  It  is  an  accepted  fact 
that  no  medium  can  arrest  heat  without  itself  hecoming  heated,  so  that 
the  barrier  must  be  capable  of  resisting  the  highest  temperatures  to 
which  it  may  be  exposed.  Iron  shutters  have  been  considered  (jbjec- 
tionable  because  of  their  tendency  to  warp  when  heated,  but  this  is 
mainly  due  to  the  inequalities  in  thickness  caused  by  the  mistaken 
addition  of  reinforcing  ribs  and  angle  plates.  If  iron  shutters  are  used, 
the  experience  at  Baltimore  shows  the  desirability  of  having  them  made 
of  uniform  thickness,  and  fitted  to  frames  which  will  hold  them  in  place 
as  closely  as  possible.  The  true  remedy  is  one  which  can  be  applied 
only  with  lapse  of  time  — namely,  the  removal  of  surrounding  sources 
of  danger.  In  the  present  state  of  the  art  it  is  evident  that  any  district 
composed  entirely  of  modern  fireproof  buildings  would  be  practically 
safe  from  damage  by  any  fire  which  could  originate  in  that  district,  so 
that  the  gradual  elimination  of  all  old-fashioned  structures  will,  in  the 
course  of  time,  take  away  with  it  the  sources  of  the  danger. 

The  completion  of  the  plans  of  the  great  building  in  New  York 
City  for  the  headquarters  of  the  national  engineering  societies,  the  con- 
struction of  which  has  been  made  possible  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie, is  such  an  important  incident  in  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the 
engineer  in  the  United  States  that  some  mention  of  it  may  appropriately 
be  made  in  this  place.  The  building,  which  is  to  be  constructed  from 
the  plans  of  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Hale,  of  Boston,  will  contain  one  large 
auditorium,  one  of  intermediate  size,  and  a  number  of  smaller  meeting 
rooms,  thus  providing  for  scientific  gatherings  of  various  numbers. 
There  will  be  suites  of  rooms  for  the  executive  offices  of  the  various 
professional  societies,  these  including  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  which  are  the  holders  of  the 
building  under  the  ofi'er  of  Mr.  Carnegie.  A  number  of  other  societies 
will  occupy  quarters  in  the  building  by  special  arrangement,  the  various 
halls  being  available  for  such  meetings  as  may  be  desired,  so  that  the 
building  will  undoubtedly  become  the  headquarters  of  the  engineering 
profession  of  the  whole  country. 

A  most  important  portion  of  the  building  will  be  the  library,  which 
is  being  formed  to  receive  the  joint  collections  of  the  three  societies. 
It  will  occupy  the    uppermost  part   of  the    structure,     It  is  planned 
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to  make  the  top  floor  of  the  building  the  main  reading-room  and  study, 
this  being  provided  with  the  so-called  "  saw-tooth  "  or  "  weaving-shed  " 
type  of  roof,  giving  a  full  north  light  over  the  whole  room  and  enabling 
it  to  be  used  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  On  this  floor  will  be  kept 
the  general  works  of  reference,  sets  of  transactions,  and  similar  works, 
the  intention  being  to  make  it  an  effective  working  library  for  engineer- 
ing research,  every  facility  for  freedom  of  use  compatible  with  proper 
care  being  given.  The  floor  below  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  book  stacks, 
work-rooms,  storage,  etc.,  convenient  access  being  given  froili  the  upper 
floor  to  the  library  attendants.  The  care  which  is  being  given  to  the 
detailed  elaboration  of  the  building  will  undoubtedly  make  it  well 
adapted  to  its  manifold  purposes,  and  fulfil  the  intention  of  Mr.  Carnegie 
to  make  it  the  engineering  centre  of  the  United  States. 

Henky  Harrison  Suplee. 
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The  revelation  of  the  secret  of  Lhasa  has  been  made  the  text  of  many 
homilies  on  the  contraction  of  the  modern  world.  Travel,  we  are  told, 
has  now  lost  the  atmosphere  of  romance.  Now  that  the  mysteries  of  the 
sacred  city  of  Tibet  have  been  unveiled  to  the  reader  of  every  one-cent 
news-sheet,  it  seems  as  though  the  would-be  explorer  of  the  future  must 
give  up  all  ambition  to  win  the  fame  of  a  discoverer  and  content  himself 
with  becoming  a  mere  reporter  of  scenes  that  have  already  been  de- 
scribed by  earlier  pilgrims.  "Upon  the  crust  of  this  globe  of  ours,"  says 
a  London  journal,  "nothing  is  henceforth  left  to  the  human  imagination. 
The  Dalai  Lama  little  knows  how  his  humiliation  is  avenged.  It  has 
not  cost  us  much  money  or  many  human  lives  to  profane  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  Lamaitic  Holy  of  Holies,  but  the  inroad  it  has  made  on  the 
diminishing  hoard  of  our  illusions  is  irreparable. "  The  same  paper  spec- 
ulates in  an  entertaining  fashion  on  the  prospect  of  the  Tibetan  High- 
lands becoming  exploited  for  the  purpose  of  new  sanatoria  for  consump- 
tives, and  Lhasa  itself  being  added  to  the  list  of  favorite  holiday  resorts 
of  our  millionaires. 

Ten  years  ago  a  forecast  of  organized  tours  to  Khartoum  would  have 
appeared  equally  extravagant,  but  that  strange  development  of  the  com- 
mercial spirit  is  already  flourishing.  John  Stuart  Mill  is  related  to 
have  been  much  distressed  by  the  thought  that,  within  a  few  generations, 
all  possible  musical  combinations  of  the  notes  of  the  octave  would  have 
been  used  up,  and  there  would  no  longer  be  any  possibility  of  original 
composition.  In  the  same  way,  there  are  those  who  fear  that  the  mo- 
ment will  soon  arrive  when  a  Livingstone  or  a  Stanley  will  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  making  his  way  through  the  forest  by  a  path  already 
blazed,  or  scaling  heights  from  whose  summit  he  will  behold  a  scene  long 
familiar  to  the  frequenters  of  biograph  entertainments  in  the  Bowery. 

Must  we  admit,  then,  that  the  fascination  of  travel  is  obsolete,  and 
that  there  has  perforce  vanished  with  it  the  fascination  of  travel  litera- 
ture ?     Must  we  surrender  to  the  devouring  appetite  of  civilization  and 
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progress  all  the  charm  of  the  mysterious  and  vmexpected  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants?  Are  there  no  more  any  regions 
whose  outline  has  not  yet  been  delineated  on  the  map  and  whose  char- 
acteristics have  not  been  described  at  length  in  the  transactions  of  our 
geographical  societies?  In  spite  of  the  pessimistic  opinion  that  every- 
thing knowable  is  known  and  everything  discoverable  discovered,  a  reso- 
lute man  may  yet  set  out  upon  a  journey  in  some-  hope  of  enjoying  the 
thrill  of  the  pioneer.  Though  a  trip  to  Lhasa  may  now  be  a  mere  sec- 
ond-hand excursion,  there  remain  the  North  and  South  Poles  —  and  the 
Adirondacks,  where  a  few  weeks  ago  a  young  man  was  lost  for  six  days 
and  was  only  found  by  the  employment  of  Indian  trackers.  When  such 
an  incident  can  occur  within  three  hundred  miles  of  New  York,  it  is 
surely  premature  to  lament  that  the  seeker  for  hazardous  experiences 
must  desert  the  woods  for  Wall  Street,  and  that  there  is  no  opportunity 
in  these  days  of  stumbling  into  a  situation  where  a  survival  of  aborig- 
inal instincts  is  of  value  for  self-preservation. 

The  real  danger  threatening  to  displace  the  literature  of  travel  from 
the  position  it  has  gained  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  forms  of  writ- 
ing springs  not  from  any  exhaustion  of  the  world  as  material  of  in- 
vestigation, but  rather  from  the  growing  tendency  to  encourage  explora- 
tion from  some  motive  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  curiosity  and  the  exercise 
of  the  spirit  of  adventure.  Political  and  commercial  interests  now  in- 
trude upon  the  traveller  to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  from  the  earliest  known  periods  of  history  trade  and  the 
extension  of  empire  have  given  a  powerful  stimulus  to  geographical  dis- 
covery ;  but  within  comparatively  recent  times  the  desire  to  find  new 
markets  has  been  exceptionally  intense  and  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
vast  expansion  of  the  area  with  which  the  foreign  and  colonial  offices  of 
the  leading  Powers  are  concerned.  Accordingly,  the  book  of  travel  pure 
and  simple  is  becoming  a  rare  type.  The  literature  that  describes  the 
traversing  of  remote  lands  used  to  be  devoured  by  readers  who  wanted 
their  blood  stirred ;  it  now  caters  for  the  business  man  on  the  lookout 
for  new  markets.  Take  up  almost  any  contemporary  volume  of  travel, 
and  before  you  reach  the  fiftieth  page  you  find  yourself  studying  the 
problems  of  world  politics  or  skimming  statistics  of  imports  and  exports. 
This  is  particularly  illustrated  just  now  in  the  case  of  Eussia  and  Japan, 
which,  in  spite  of  their  fascination  to  the  foreigner  who  has  an  eye  for 
strange  scenes  and  strange  people,  are  made  by  almost  every  one  who 
writes  about  them  to  supply  in  the  main  an  occasion  for  speculations 
about  the  balance  of  power  in  the  East  and  the  demand  for  manufactured 
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goods.  By  an  odd  revenge,  the  Western  journalists  sent  out  to  chroni- 
cle the  movement  of  liistory  and  the  intrigues  of  Oriental  statecraft  are 
reduced  to  play  the  part  of  the  mere  globe-trotter  and  to  fill  their  letters 
with  descriptions  of  the  groves  of  Nikko  and  the  tall  hats  of  Seoul. 

The  intrusion  of  political  interests  is  likely  to  make  against  the  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Reginald  Wyon's  "The  Balkans  from  Within."'  Its 
dedication  is  "To  the  ashes  of  the  Berlin  Treaty."  Its  preface  is  occu- 
pied almost  entirely  with  Balkan  politics.  The  first  of  the  four  sections 
into  which  the  body  of  the  book  is  divided  deals  with  "  The  Insurgent 
Provinces,"  and  is  principally  concerned  to  show  up  the  character  of  the 
Turkish  Government.  Any  one  whose  main  interest  is  in  travel  rather 
than  in  public  affairs  might  therefore  be  excused  for  laying  the  book 
aside  as  a  disguised  political  treatise.  In  so  doing,  however,  he  would 
rob  himself  of  a  great  pleasure;  for  the  later  sections,  dealing  with 
"Montenegro,"  "Border  Life  in  Montenegro,"  and  "Albania,"  contain 
many  chapters  which  will  appeal  powerfully  to  readers  whose  love  of  a 
striking  situation  is  unmixed  with  any  anxiety  about  diplomatic  moves. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  Mr.  Wyon  did  not  issue  the  less  political  part  of 
the  work  as  a  volume  by  itself.  If  this  were  thought  inadvisable,  it 
would  at  least  have  been  more  effective  to  put  this  part  first,  and  then 
the  readers  whom  he  had  fascinated  by  the  record  of  his  experiences 
among  the  mountains  would  have  been  more  likely  to  accept  his  guid- 
ance —  even,  possibly,  to  accept  his  predictions  —  concerning  the  prov- 
inces which  are  at  present  so  great  a  perplexity  to  European  statesmen. 

Mr.  Wyon  is  conspicuously  successful  in  mastering  what  is  one  of 
the  chief  difficulties  of  the  writer  of  travels  — ■  the  difficulty  of  adjusting 
the  proportion  of  his  own  personality.  If  one  puts  himself  too  far  in  the 
background,  the  result  is  nothing  more  than  a  guide-book.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  is  too  much  in  the  foreground,  the  result  is  a  diary,  and  the 
reader  is  bored.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  escape  these  extremes  of  in- 
sipidity and  egotism,  and  to  give  just  such  an  amount  of  personal  detail 
as  is  required  to  make  the  account  of  outside  objects  intelligible  and 
vivid.  In  fact,  to  write  a  perfect  travel  sketch  needs  a  gift  of  selection 
hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  painter.  The  author  of  this  volume  never 
succumbs  to  the  temptation  to  suppose  that  what  was  of  interest  to  him- 
self must  needs  be  of  interest  to  every  one  else ;  at  the  same  time,  no 
mock  modesty  prevents  him  from  leaving  a  very  distinct  impression  of 
his  own  part  in  the  incidents  he  records. 

'  New  York:  Imported  by  C.  Scribner's  Sons. 
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Mr.  Wyon,  we  learn,  is  an  Englishman  and  a  correspondent  of  some 
of  the  leading  English  magazines,  in  whose  pages  several  of  these 
sketches  first  appeared.  His  travels  in  the  Balkans  have  occupied  the 
last  few  years,  and,  he  hopes,  will  occupy  many  of  the  years  to  come. 
This  desu'e  indicates  a  type  of  character  more  than  ordinarily  fond  of 
excitement,  for  in  these  regions  even  the  most  modern  methods  of  travel 
would  be  fatal  to  any  one  troubled  with  heart  disease.  A  nervous  man 
taking  a  journey  by  train,  for  example,  will  find  the  railway  officials 
distressingly  communicative : 

The  station  master  will  conduct  him  with  much  glee  to  the  scene  of  the  last 
dynamite  outrage,  and  dilate  on  the  awful  effects  of  the  explosion  whilst  standing 
on  the  shattered  rafters  of  the  ruined  house.  As  the  train  creeps  over  a  spidery 
viaduct,  the  conductor  will  tell  of  the  mine  providentially  discovered  just  in  the 
nick  of  time  under  one  of  these  very  arches  the  day  before  5'-esterday ;  and  the 
engine-driver  of  a  passing  train,  leaning  out  of  his  cab,  cheerfully  sings  out  to  his 
brother  driver  how  at  kilometre  96  an  Albanian  regiment  is  amusing  itself  at  the 
expense  of  the  adjacent  village. 

There  are  many  other  trials  to  the  nerves  that  have  to  be  undergone 
by  any  visitor  who  would  gain  a  real  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its 
people.  To  say  nothing  of  the  risks  of  travel  pure  and  simple  in  such 
neighborhoods  as  the  Kilo  Mountains,  it  is  plain  that  any  one  who  goes 
about  day  by  day  in  the  midst  of  a  people  so  wedded  to  the  use  of  fire- 
arms that  the  discharge  of  a  volley  is  the  customary  method  of  saying 
good-by  must  take  his  life  in  his  hands.  The  general  situation  is  well 
illustrated  in  Mr.  Wyon's  graphic  account  of  the  entraining  of  a  regi- 
ment of  Albanians  at  a  railway  station.  As  the  train  moves  slowly  out, 
within  a  few  seconds  it  is  veiled  in  a  blue  haze  as  the  men  empty  their 
rifles  in  a  parting  fusillade  into  the  town !  Indeed,  the  strongest  impres- 
sion left  by  this  book  upon  the  reader  is  not  so  much  even  of  the  natural 
charm  of  the  country  or  of  the  hospitality  and  simplicity  of  its  inhabi- 
tants as  of  the  insecurity  of  human  life.  The  European  residents  in 
Turkey,  especially  the  consuls,  have  a  perpetual  feeling,  so  we  are  told, 
that  "something  unpleasant  is  going  to  happen,"  and  now  and  then  it 
does  happen. 

The  strength  of  the  book  is  in  those  sections  where,  instead  of  at- 
tempting a  continuous  record,  the  author  gives  us  a  series  of  vignettes 
of  the  society  of  the  Montenegrin  or  Albanian  villages.  Some  of  his 
pictures  will  not  quickly  fade  from  the  memory.  "  Eastertide  "  is  the 
title  of  a  wonderful  description  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Montenegro 
to  the  prison,  where  he  inquires  personally  into  the  offences  of  the  pris- 
oners, and  celebrates  the  sacred  festival  by  granting  pardons  according  to 
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his  pleasure.  The  story  of  Uie  liberation  of  a  poor  old  woman  from  this 
jail  is  almost  idyllic.  An  exhilaratiii<if  and  characteristic  incident  is 
that  of  a  midnight  attack  on  sheep-lifters  at  a  ford.  Mr.  Wyon  accom- 
panies the  party  which  punishes  the  marauders,  and  tlie  next  morning 
is  taken  again  to  tlie  ford  to  see  the  corpses.  He  thus  describes  the  ex- 
ultation of  one  of  the  company : 

"This  will  mak(3  good  writing,"  says  Pctar,  beaming,  "will  it  not?  And  wilt 
thou  speak  of  me ?  "  I  signify  that  he  will  be  the  hero  of  the  stoiy.  "In  England 
ye  have  no  such  lights?"  he  asks,  rolling  me  a  cigarette.  "We  have  no  borders," 
I  explain.  "It  is  an  island."  He  looks  disappointed.  Plainly  England  sinks  in 
his  estimation,  and  I  hurry  to  explain  that  in  past  days  we  had  many  such  border 
raids  when  English  and  Scot  were  as  Albanian  and  Montenegrin,  "Then  we  have 
our  colonies,"  I  add,  and  tell  him  of  tribal  wars  in  Northern  India,  of  the  Dervishes 
and  the  Zulus,  and  what  I  could  remember  at  the  moment.  He  is  impressed. 
"Then  it  must  be  good  to  be  an  Englishman,"  he  says,  nodding  approvingly. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the  book  is  Mr.  Wyon's  account  of  his  jour- 
ney among  one  of  th.e  Roman  Catholic  clans  in  the  north  of  Albania, 
whom  he  visited  under  the  guidance  of  a  Neapolitan  friar  at  the  time  of 
their  annual  festival  of  San  Stefano.  In  the  heart  of  the  wildest  moun- 
tains of  this  oountry,  he  attended  an  outdoor  mass  which  presented  some 
strange  contrasts.  While  solemn  prayers  were  being  chanted,  hundreds 
of  rifles  and  carbines  were  stacked  against  the  wails  of  the  neighboring 
house.  Behind  tlie  crucifix  upon  the  altar  were  peeping  the  muzzles  of 
a  dozen  guns.  In  this  district  is  a  mountain  which  has  not  yet  been 
explored,  for  the  attempt  to  climb  it  means  death.  The  clansmen  around 
its  base  allow  no  stranger  to  pass.  Yet  this  forbidden  slope  is  but  a  few 
hours  from  Italy. 

The  first  section  of  the  book,  dealing  with  the  conditions  in  the  in- 
surgent provinces  of  Turkey,  is  concerned  with  a  situation  which  has 
been  depicted  over  and  over  again  by  travellers  and  newspaper  corre- 
spondents and  therefore  offers  less  attraction  to  the  reader  who  is  eager 
for  novelties.  Mr.  Wyon  confirms  the  general  conviction  of  the  utter 
corruption  of  the  Turkish  Government.  He  tells  a  diverting  story  of  the 
commander  of  a  small  cruiser  anchored  for  years  at  Salonica,  who  re- 
ceived one  day  an  order  to  take  a  cruise.  This  instruction  naturally  dis- 
turbed him,  for  he  had  sold  the  steamer's  shaft  some  time  before.  To 
meet  the  emergency  he  had  a  shaft  made  of  wood,  which  he  fervently 
prayed  might  break  within  the  first  few  minutes.  As  the  cruiser 
steamed  out  of  the  gulf,  however,  the  wooden  shaft,  by  some  miracle, 
held  firm,  and  the  commander  began  to  be  alarmed,  for  it  was  not  in  his 
scheme  that  the  collapse  should  come  when  he  was  out  at  sea.  Accord- 
10 
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ingly  he  had  the  shaft  sawn  half  way  through,  a  little  extra  steam  was 
put  on,  his  desire  was  fuKilled,  and  tlie  cruiser  was  towed  back  to  her 
wonted  sleeping  place  —  "  disabled. " 

The  army  appears  to  be  scarcely  more  efficient  than  the  navy.  For 
example :  a  special  train  conveying  troops  to  light  the  insurgents  is  al- 
ways preceded  by  a  pilot  engine,  which  is  intended  to  blow  up  any  mines 
that  may  have  been  set,  and  thus  save  the  train.  The  pilot,  however, 
leaves  the  station  ten  minutes  before  the  advertised  departure  of  the 
troops,  but,  as  punctuality  is  not  among  the  Oriental  virtues,  it  is  often 
actually  an  hour  or  so  in  advance,  so  that  ten  mines  could  be  laid  with 
perfect  ease.  Once  the  pilot  came  in  six  hours  ahead,  because  the  regi- 
ment stopped  its  own  train,  and  got  out  to  cook  its  dinner,  regardless  of 
orders  from  headquarters  to  push  on  without  delay.  Mr.  Wyon  believes 
that  the  Turkish  army,  in  spite  of  the  credit  it  gained  against  Greece, 
would  render  a  very  poor  account  of  itself  in  any  serious  conflict.  He 
declares  that  this  very  war  with  Greece  did  much  to  rob  the  Turkish 
soldier  of  the  fanaticism  which  has  hitherto  been  his  strength.  So 
many  thousands  rotted  in  hospital,  which  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing 
to  the  Mohammedan  as  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  carries  with  it 
no  guarantee  of  Paradise.  The  contrast  between  the  qualities  of  the 
Turkish  and  the  Bulgarian  officers  is  effectively  drawn  in  a  chapter  de- 
scribing a  meeting  with  average  specimens  of  both  over  a  cup  of  cofiee 
at  a  border  block-house.  Near  by  were  the  heights  of  Sultan-tepi,  where 
ten  days  before  this  friendly  intercourse  111  insurgents  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  4,000  Turks  and  had  fought  their  way  out  after  three  days 
without  the  loss  of  a  man,  the  Turks  admitting  a  loss  of  250  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  word  Arabia  has  become  a  synonym  for  mystery  and  romance 
—  especially  when  it  is  spelt  Araby.  It  is  no  doubt  mainly  to  the 
"  Arabian  Nights  "  and  all  their  associated  legend  that  we  owe  the  popu- 
lar conception  of  this  country  as  a  land  full  of  secrets  awaiting  the  bold 
adventurer.  The  intrigues  of  international  politics  have  done  little  to 
disturb  this  tradition.  The  Arabia  of  to-day  causes  no  sleepless  nights 
at  the  State  Department.  Mr.  I).  S.  Hogarth's  volume  on  "The  Pen- 
etration OF  Arabia"  ^  is  at  first  somewhat  disappointing.  There  is  no 
atmosphere  of  Haroun  al  Kaschid  about  it  at  all.  Even  such  stories  of 
modern  exploration  as  offer  abundant  material  for  sensational  writing 
are  dealt  with  in  a  severely  restrained  manner.     At  the  same  time,  the 
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very  moderation  of  the  writer's  style  makes  conspicuous  the  essential 
romance  of  the  story  he  has  to  tell.  The  present  is  an  excellent  o])por- 
tunity  for  such  a  summary  as  is  given  liere  of  the  general  histoiy  of 
Arabian  travel;  for  just  now,  as  Mr.  llogartli  reminds  us  in  his  preface, 
there  is  a  marked  i)ause  in  tlie  exploration  of  the  country. 

Arabia  offers  particidarly  the  fascination  of  the  ludviiown.  It  is 
larger  than  peninsular  India;  it  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  Old  World  and 
beside  its  main  road  of  commerce ;  yet  we  know  mucli  of  it,  says  Mr. 
Hogarth,  liardly  better  than  the  Antarctic  continent.  Ecsearch  has 
moved  so  slowly  that  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  country — a  space  of 
nearly  a  million  scpiare  miles  ^ — ^Ritter's  geography,  written  in  1845,  is 
still  a  first-rate  authority.  Of  the  peninsula  as  a  whole  not  a  hundredth 
part  has  been  mathematically  surveyed,  and  the  altitude  of  scarcely  a 
single  point  even  on  the  littoral  has  been  fixed  by  an  exact  process.  In 
the  North  there  are  thousands  of  square  miles  of  sand  which  have  never 
been  traversed  by  a  foreigner;  but  they  are  not  believed  to  have  many 
surprises  in  store,  as  explorers  have  come  sufficiently  near  to  understand 
the  conditions  of  a  region  where  structural  and  meteorological  charac- 
teristics are  so  uniform.  The  case  is  different,  however,  with  the  great 
desert  in  the  South,  the  heart  of  which  has  never  been  crossed,  so  far  as 
we  assuredly  know,  even  by  a  native.     Of  this  Mr.  Hogarth  says : 

There  alone  still  lies  a  virgin  tract,  obscure  enough  to  give  a  geographer  pause 
ere  he  argue  of  its  unknown  contents  from  the  other  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
Between  the  innermost  points  reached  by  Europeans  in  their  attempts  to  penetrate 
it  intervenes  a  dark  space  of  650  miles  span  from  north  to  south,  and  850  from 
west  to  east.  This  unseen  area  covers  considerably  more  than  half  a  million  square 
miles,  or  not  much  less  than  half  the  whole  superficies  of  Arabia. 

Until  this  district  has  been  explored,  the  problem  of  the  drainage  of 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  peninsula  will  be  unsolved,  and  many  other 
questions  of  importance  to  the  understanding  of  the  geography  of  the 
country  —  indeed,  of  its  ethnology  also  —  will  remain  in  obscurity.  Mr. 
Hogarth  sums  up  our  present  ignorance  in  the  following  striking  passage : 

Whether  this  area  be  in  general  desert,  or  only  in  part  so,  or  fenced  within  a 
ring  of  sands ;  whether  it  be  elevated  or  depressed  in  comparison  with  other  parts 
of  Arabia;  whether  it  contain  high  mountains  or  deep  valleys,  be  really  impene- 
trable in  large  part  or  crossed  at  will  by  Bedawins,  who  keep  their  wells  and  water 
holes  to  themselves  —  these  and  many  other  questions  cannot  be  answered  now  with 
any  better  assurance  than  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  spite  of  the  comparatively  small  extent  of  territory  that  has  been 
thoroughly  explored,  the  narrative  of  what  has  been  accomplished  re- 
flects high  credit  upon  the  courage  and  skill  of  past  travellers.     The 
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investigation  of  Arabia  has,  indeed,  made  several  reputations.  The  first 
man  to  win  distinction  by  his  explorations  in  this  part  of  the  globe  was 
Carsten  Niebuhr,  who,  in  1761,  formed  one  of  a  mission  from  Denmark 
of  five  scientific  experts^ of  whom  he  alone  returned  alive,  the  other  four 
falling  victims  to  the  Yemen  climate.  At  that  time  there  was  no  dan- 
ger to  foreigners  from  Moslem  fanaticism.  These  Danes  encountered  no 
suspicion  or  ill-will  and  were  never  required  to  profess  Mohammedan- 
ism. Of  Niebuhr,  Mr.  Hogarth  says,  in  one  of  his  excellent  character- 
izations of  the  special  qualities  of  each  explorer,  that  his  information  is 
so  full  of  fact  "that  it  may  be  said  to  have  advanced  Europe  at  once 
from  speculation  to  knowledge  about  Arabia."  Much  of  this  informa- 
tion was  from  hearsay,  but  was  so  carefully  recorded  and  so  judiciously 
tested  that  it  became  almost  of  first-hand  value.  The  next  notable 
name  is  that  of  a  somewhat  mysterious  Spaniard,  Badia,  who  arrived 
in  1807  in  the  guise  of  a  pilgrim  with  a  great  train  of  servants  and  ap- 
paratus, and  who  used  his  elaborate  equipment  to  good  purpose.  Not 
long  after  him  came  Seetzen,  of  the  Eussian  service,  the  results  of  whose 
explorations  largely  perished  owing  to  his  murder. 

Various  unimportant  Egyptian  expeditions  intervened  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  next  traveller  of  first-rate  rank,  Burckhardt,  a  Switzer 
of  Basle.  His  perils  and  adventures  were  few  and  slight,  and  the  actual 
amount  of  his  discoveries  was  small.  He  brought  to  his  task,  however, 
a  clear  vision  and  extensive  preliminary  study.  "He  was  the  first  of 
Arabian  travellers,"  says  Mr.  Hogarth,  "to  realize  fully  the  explorer's 
obligation  to  serve  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  inquiry ;  and  few  travellers  have 
left  so  little  for  the  men  who  may  come  after  them."  His  accounts  of 
Jidda  and  Mecca  are  described  as  "truly  encyclopedic  —  the  patient 
harvest  of  an  observant,  leisurely  eye,  for  which  nothing  human  lacks 
interest."  The  outline  proceeds  to  summarize  tiie  work  of  the  less 
famous  explorers  who  followed :  of  Captain  Sadlier,  the  first  European 
to  cross  Arabia  from  sea  to  sea,  and  the  first  to  describe  any  central  part 
of  the  peninsula  from  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes ;  of  Arnaud,  who 
ran  greater  risks  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  his  zeal  to  copy  the 
Himyaritic  rock-inscriptions;  of  Wellsted  and  Whitelock,  two  British 
naval  lieutenants  who  together  explored  the  interior  of  Oman ;  of  von 
Wrede,  a  Bavarian  soldier  of  fortune,  whose  journal  provoked  consider- 
able discussion  as  to  its  trustworthiness,  but  is  now  accepted  by  the  best 
authorities;  and  of  Wallin,  a  Swedish  professor,  who  went  to  Arabia 
ostensibly  to  buy  horses  for  the  Viceroy  of  the  Nile,  and  actually  made 
elaborate  researches  in  regions  previously  unexplored. 
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Wallin  is  set  down  by  Mr.  Hogarth  as  "the  last  of  the  origiual 
pioneers."  When  he  had  completed  his  work,  only  tlie  vast  Southern 
desert  remained  entirely  untrodden.  "Since  Wallin's  time  every  Euro- 
pean traveller  who  has  made  any  considerable  journey  in  the  interior  oi 
the  peninsula  has  touched  or  crossed,  if  he  has  not  followed,  the  track 
of  a  predecessor."  But  that  the  work  of  "the  successors,"  as  they  are 
here  called,  has  been  by  no  means  (hdl  and  prosaic  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  the  lirst  name  on  this  secondary  list  is  tliat  of  K.  F.  Burton. 

In  the  interests  of  historic  truth,  the  author  of  this  volume  finds  it 
necessary  to  take  off  something  from  the  glamour  which  in  the  popular 
imagination  has  sm-rounded  Burton's  exploits  in  Arabia.  Considering  the 
traditions  of  Moslem  fanaticism,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  project  of 
penetrating  to  the  sacred  cities  should  have  appeared  especially  hazard- 
ous and  therefore  attractive.  Mr.  Hogarth  notes  that  by  a  strange  irony 
the  very  attempt  to  close  the  Hijaz  to  Christians  has  done  more  than 
anything  else  to  increase  foreign  knowledge  of  Arabia  by  its  provocation 
of  European  curiosity.  Although  no  confessing  adherent  of  any  creed 
but  that  of  Islam  is  known  to  have  seen  the  sanctuary  of  Mecca  and 
lived,  yet  "a  show  of  conformity  has  enabled  nearly  a  score  of  men,  who 
both  were  born  and  died  in  the  Christian  faith,  to  record  their  advent- 
ures in  the  holiest  places  of  the  city,  and  many  other  Europeans  to  visit 
it,  who  have  left  no  account."  Nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Hogarth  says. 
Burton's  vivid  style  and  descriptive  power  attracted  an  audience  to 
which  Burckhardt's  sober  journal  was  unknown,  and  so  greatly  dom- 
inated popular  fancy  that  to-day  the  general  public  believe  Burton  to 
be  the  only  European  who  ever  succeeded  in  reaching  Mecca.  He  did 
not  himself  undertake  this  enterprise  to  make  a  sensation,  but  to  win 
the  name  of  a  hajji  in  order  later  to  penetrate,  and  if  possible  to  cross, 
the  heart  of  Southern  Arabia  and  afterward  to  travel  in  other  Moslem 
lands.  The  Dutch  Arabist,  Hurgronje,  is  mentioned  as  the  only 
European  who  has  seen  the  life  of  Mecca  under  normal  conditions,  all 
other  explorers  having  visited  it  at  the  time  of  the  great  pilgrimages. 

The  progress  of  exploration  is  further  traced  in  the  journals  of  Man- 
zoni,  HaMvy,  Hii'sch,  Miles,  Gifford  Palgrave,  Huber,  Wilfrid  Scawen 
Blunt,  Guarmani,  Doughty,  and  Pelly,  of  each  of  whom  we  are  told 
enough  to  make  him  a  distinct  figure  in  the  story.  In  this  summary 
Mr.  Hogarth  mingles  apt  criticism  with  his  relation.  This  is  particu- 
larly useful  in  the  account  of  the  extraordinary  career  of  Palgrave. 
While  explaining  how  it  was  that  the  British  Geogi^aphical  Society,  hav- 
ing listened  to  the  story  of  its  fellow-countryman,  left  it  to  its  sister 
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association  iu  Paris  to  confer  upon  him  the  honors  meet  for  an  explorer, 
he  gives  due  tribute  to  the  value  of  Palgrave's  work,  acknowledging  par- 
ticularly his  surpassing  knowledge  of  Oriental  town  life  and  insight  into 
its  society.  Mr.  Hogarth  is  kindled  into  warm  appreciation  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  Doughty  and  of  his  remarkable  book.  No  one,  he  tells  us, 
has  looked  so  narrowly  at  the  land  and  the  life  of  Arabia,  and  no  one 
has  painted  them  in  literature  witli  a  touch  so  sensitive,  so  sincere,  and 
so  sure.  In  that  "  Georgic  of  the  Desert  "  one  sees  "  not  so  much  par- 
ticular scenes  as  types;  even  as,  on  reading  Doughty' s  personal  advent- 
m-es,  one  feels  liim  to  be  less  an  individual  than  a  type  of  all  his  kind 
undergoing  a  certain  trial  of  spuit.  His  book  belongs  to  that  rare  and 
supreme  class  in  which  tlie  author  speaks  not  for  himself  but  for  all  who 
might  find  themselves  in  like  case." 

The  present  volume  does  not,  of  course,  confine  itself  to  a  summary 
or  chronological  arrangement  of  the  successive  enterprises  which  have 
given  us  such  knowledge  of  Arabia  as  we  now  possess.  To  make  the 
whole  story  complete  and  even  intelligible  it  was  necessary  at  times  to 
devote  attention  to  Arabian  history,  and  there  are  many  pages  of  geo- 
graphical detail  which  a  reader  who  is  interested  in  travel  on  the  roman- 
tic side  merely  will  not  hesitate  to  skip.  Nevertheless,  the  book  is  of 
absorbing  interest  and  is  likely  to  stimulate  many  readers  to  proceed 
further  and  undertake  the  study  at  first-hand  of  the  original  literature 
of  Arabian  travel.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  author  is  not  himself 
among  those  who  have  penetrated  the  peninsula,  and  that  he  confesses 
his  personal  acquaintance  with  its  inhabitants  and  their  language  to  be 
small.  At  the  same  time,  his  own  work  in  archaeological  excavation 
in  the  East  has  put  him  sufficiently  in  touch  with  his  subject  to  enable 
him  to  produce  a  book  which  is  everywhere  graphic  and  sympathetic, 
while  his  scholarly  training  has  admh-ably  prepared  him  for  the  duties 
of  selection,  criticism,  and  exposition.  This  volume,  one  is  glad  to  see, 
does  not  stand  by  itself,  but  is  an  early  number  in  a  new  series  which 
promises  to  be  of  great  popular  service.  It  is  to  provide  convenient 
records  of  exploration,  accvirate  and  scientific,  yet  appealing  to  intelli- 
gent readers  of  every  class.  If  the  standard  of  Mr.  Hogarth's  contribu- 
tion is  kept  up,  this  series  will  soon  become  widely  and  favorably  known. 

The  republication  of  "A  Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States,"  ^ 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  is  of  equal  importance  to  the  publication  for 
the  first  time  of  many  a  new  volume  of  travel.     In  fact,  a  careful  study 
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of  this  book  may  almost  be  regarded  as  essential  to  a  thoroiigli  uiider- 
stauding  of  one  of  the  most  insistent  i)roblenis  of  Ameii(^an  ])u])lic  life; 
for  without  a  knowledge  of  the  diflerence  whicli  tlie  last  half-century 
has  made  in  the  conditions  of  the  South,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  wisely 
along  what  lines  the  future  progress  of  that  section  should  Ijo  desired 
and  stimulated.  A  particular  interest  has  also  been  recently  awakened 
in  these  volumes  by  the  death  of  the  writer,  and  the  universal  testimony 
to  the  unique  services  rendered  by  him  in  liis  later  career  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  of  landscape  architecture.  In  the  exercise  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  did  much  to  educate  the  taste  of  several  of  the  most  important 
communities  in  the  country,  and  gained  from  that  distinguished  critic, 
Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  the  praise  of  being  "the  greatest  artist  that 
America  has  yet  produced."  Attention  has  also  been  called  to  Olmsted's 
travels  by  a  writer  as  eminent  in  literary  criticism  as  Prof.  Norton  in 
artistic,  namely,  Mr.  John  Morley,  who,  in  his  "Life  of  Gladstone,"  com- 
mends them  as  giving  "  as  interesting  a  picture  of  the  South  on  the  eve 
of  its  catastrophe  as  Arthur  Young's  picture  of  France  on  tlie  eve  of  the 
Revolution."  The  value  of  this  new  edition  is  increased  by  the  twofold 
preface  of  a  biographical  sketch  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Olmsted,  Jr. ,  and  an  intro- 
duction by  Prof.  VV.  P.  Trent. 

This  book  was  first  published  in  1856.  It  was  based  on  a  journey 
made  from  December,  1852,  to  April,  1853,  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana,  and  recorded  in  a  series 
of  letters  to  the  New  York  "Times."  A  later  journey,  from  1853  to  the 
summer  of  1854,  furnished  an  opportunity  of  gathering  further  material 
and  reconsidering  first  impressions.  This  was  not  Olmsted's  first  ex- 
perience in  travel  literature,  for  it  was  a  book  of  his  entitled  "Walks 
and  Talks  of  an  American  Parmer  in  England  "  that  induced  Mr.  Ray- 
mond of  the  "  Times  "  to  commission  him  to  make  a  tour  of  the  South. 
For  this  particular  enterprise  he  possessed  the  special  qualification  of 
being  a  practical  farmer,  an  experience  which  stood  him  in  good  stead 
in  investigating  a  problem  with  which  agricultural  conditions  were  so 
closely  concerned.  Again  and  again  we  find  him  discussing  as  an  ex- 
pert questions  of  farming  and  allied  industries,  which  a  journalist  pure 
and  simple  would  not  have  been  able  to  treat  with  authority.  He  pro- 
duces everywhere  a  conviction  of  being  keen  in  his  observations,  and 
faithful  in  his  descriptions.  As  to  his  records  of  what  was  told  him  by 
his  informants,  it  is  of  course  possible  that  he  was  sometimes  misled ; 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Trent,  he  "probably  suffered  less  in  this 
manner  than  any  Northerner  that  ever  journeyed  through  the  slave 
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States."  According  to  the  same  commentator,  "this  book  leaves  the 
impression  that  its  author  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  well-informed  as 
he  was  observant.  Better  still,  it  leaves  the  impression  that  he  was  a 
thoroughly  just  man,  a  true  democrat  in  the  best  sense  of  that  ambiguous 
word,  a  genuine  American." 

Eeading  these  volumes  at  the  distance  of  half  a  century,  one  cannot 
help  feeling  that  the  author  is  describing  a  foreign  country.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  mode  of  life,  outdoors  and  indoors,  is  so  marked  that  at 
scarcely  any  point  of  his  journey  does  he  write  as  though  he  considers 
himself  "at  home."  He  tells  us  himself  that  in  the  slave  States  he  saw 
much  more  of  what  he  had  not  anticipated  and  less  of  what  he  had 
than,  with  a  somewhat  extended  travelling  experience,  in  any  other 
country  he  had  ever  visited.  This  "  somewhat  extended  travelling  ex- 
perience "  included,  we  must  remember,  a  glimpse  of  Canton  as  well  as 
a  tour  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  And  he  seems  to  have  been  to  a 
considerable  degree  treated  as  a  foreigner,  much  more  so,  certainly,  than 
was  Mr.  Wyon  by  the  momitaineers  of  Montenegro  and  Albania.  His 
difficulty  in  obtaining  trustworthy  information  is  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

WLile  calling  on  a  gentleman  occupying  an  honorable  official  position  at  Rich- 
mond, I  noticed  upon  his  table  a  copy  of  Prof.  Johnson's  "Agricultural  Tour  of 
the  United  States."  Referring  to  a  paragraph  in  it,  where  some  statistics  of  the 
value  of  the  slaves  raised  and  annually  exported  from  Virginia  were  given,  I  asked 
if  he  knew  how  these  had  been  obtained  and  whether  they  were  reliable.  "No," 
he  replied;  "I  don't  know  anything  about  it;  but  if  they  are  anything  unfavorable 
to  the  institution  of  slavery,  you  may  be  sure  they  are  false."  This  is  but  an  illus- 
tration, in  extreme,  of  the  manner  in  which  I  find  a  desire  to  obtain  more  correct  but 
definite  information,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  is  usually  met,  by  gentlemen  other- 
wise of  enlarged  mind  and  generous  qualities. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  Olmsted  declares,  in  a  later  chapter,  that  of 
the  masses  of  the  South,  black  and  white,  it  is  more  difhcult  for  one  to 
obtain  information  than  of  those  of  any  country  in  Europe. 

It  may  be  doubted,  too,  whether  the  physical  difficulties  and  incon- 
veniences of  travel  would  have  been  much  greater  if  Olmsted  had  been 
making  his  way  through  some  foreign  land  of  imperfect  civilization. 
Montenegro  assuredly  could  not  have  produced  a  parallel  to  his  extraordi- 
nary coach  ride  in  the  Turpentine  region  of  North  Carolma.  His  ex- 
perience in  a  steamboat  on  the  Eed  Eiver  was  an  episode  that  matched  it 
by  water.  A  journey  by  train  was  usually  much  more  agreeable,  but  had 
always  to  be  arranged  on  fatalistic  principles.  At  one  place  in  Virginia 
Olmsted  was  told  that  he  need  not  ride  with  haste  to  reach  the  station, 
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for  the  train  would  probably  be  half  au  hour  behind  its  advertised  time. 
On  inquiring  whether  it  was  always  safe  to  allow  this  margin,  he  was 
told  that  it  was  not,  for,  although  the  train  was  usually  that  much  be- 
hind the  time-table,  it  was  sometimes  half  an  hour  ahead  of  it.  To  be 
certain  of  catching  it,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  be  prepared  to  wait 
an  hour ;  so  people  who  wished  to  go  not  more  than  twenty  miles  from 
home  found  it  more  convenient  and  equally  expeditious  to  drive  in  their 
own  conveyances.  Some  other  stories  of  catching  and  losing  trains 
would  make  the  blood  of  a  modern  railroad  president  run  cold. 

As  to  Olmsted's  adventures  in  the  hotels,  Prof.  Trent  sums  them  up 
without  the  least  exaggeration  when  he  says  that  "  they  certainly  leave 
upon  a  modern  reader  the  strong  impression  that  Mr.  Olmsted  and  other 
Northern  travellers  whose  experiences  he  cites  exchanged  more  good 
dollars  for  bad  meals  in  the  newer  and  rawer  portions  of  the  South  than 
would  have  been  possible  at  that  day  anywhere  else  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Mississippi."  The  book  begins  with  an  astounding  picture  of 
the  accommodations  at  a  Washington  hotel,  where  the  guest  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  marble  in  the  halls,  mirrors  and  mahogany  in  the  public 
parlors,  a  sumptuous  dinner,  and  in  his  bedroom  a  broken  chair,  a  broken 
latch  to  the  door,  tobacco  juice  around  the  grate,  a  greasy  table,  cracked 
and  variegated  walls,  and  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  towelling  with  an 
irregular  vacancy  in  its  centre.  If  this  was  the  normal  provision  in 
Washington,  what  was  to  be  expected  in  the  country  hotels?  The 
difficulty  in  getting  a  fire  —  sometimes  even  in  getting  a  light  —  was 
enough  in  itself  to  suggest  very  positive  conclusions  as  to  local  charac- 
teristics. 

But  these  are  merely  the  incidents  of  travel,  casting  though  they  do 
a  strong  light  upon  the  weightier  questions  of  the  social  and  economic 
constitution  of  the  region  through  which  Olmsted  made  his  journey. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  at  length  the  complicated  problem  whose 
investigation  led  him  to  undertake  his  tour.  Eeference  may  be  made, 
however,  to  some  of  the  more  prominent  results  of  the  inquiry.  For 
example,  quite  early  in  the  narrative  we  begin  to  see  clear  indications 
of  the  connection  between  the  institution  of  slavery  and  the  industrial 
inferiority  of  the  South.  That  the  system  of  slaveholding  is  an  eco- 
nomic mistake  suggests  itself  in  Olmsted's  account  of  the  first  farm  he 
happens  to  visit  in  Virginia.  He  is  shown  tools  that  "no  man  in  his 
senses "  in  the  North  would  allow  a  laborer  to  whom  he  was  paying 
wages  to  be  encumbered  with,  and  the  excessive  weight  and  clumsiness 
of  which  make  the  work  at  least  ten  per  cent,  greater.     So,  too,  the 
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reason  given  for  the  use  of  mules  on  the  farm  instead  of  horses  is  that 
horses  cannot  bear  the  treatment  that  they  always  must  get  with 
negroes.  A  little  further  there  is  related  the  experience  of  a  Virginia 
farmer  who  had  given  up  slave  labor  for  conscience'  sake,  and  had 
then  found  free  labor  was  more  profitable.  He  particularly  emphasized 
the  loss  to  which  an  owner  was  frequently  subject  through  the  careless- 
ness or  malevolence  of  his  slaves,  as  well  as  from  their  illness  or  "indis- 
position." In  that  part  of  the  country,  it  seems,  it  was  not  at  all  un- 
usual for  a  slave  to  take  to  "the  swamp,"  and  not  come  back  until  he 
had  a  mind  to  do  so.  Olmsted  recounts  several  specimen  cases  of 
malingering,  which  practice,  if  it  was  as  frequent  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  from  all  the  evidence,  must  have  made  a  considerable  difference 
to  the  net  value  of  slave  labor.  Again  and  again  we  realize  how  the 
denial  of  those  motives  for  industry,  care,  and  self -improvement  which 
stimulate  the  free  worker  to  that  painstaking  efficiency  on  which  indus- 
trial success  is  based  must  necessarily  retard  the  progress  of  a  region 
whose  agricultural  and  mechanical  enterprises  were  practically  dependent 
upon  slave  labor  for  their  execution. 

In  many  places  Olmsted  heard  expressions  of  resentment  and  sur- 
prise at  the  continued  inability  of  the  South  to  meet  the  competition  of 
the  North.  He  found  a  widespread  conviction  that  the  difference  must 
be  due  to  some  illegitimate  advantage  enjoyed  by  Northern  manufac- 
turers and  merchants.  The  question  was  gravely  asked  why  the  Gov- 
ernment mail  steamers  should  be  sent  to  New  York,  when  New  York 
had  so  much  business  already,  and  why  the  nation  should  build  there 
costly  custom-houses,  post-offices,  mints,  and  sea  defences,  and  should 
collect  stores  and  equipments  there,  and  not  at  Norfolk,  or  Petersburg, 
or  Kichmond,  or  Danville,  or  Smithtown,  or  Jones's  Cross-Eoads.  Some 
"  shrewd  Yankee  trickery  "  must  evidently  be  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  so  all 
the  conventions  were  constantly  petitioning  the  legislatures  to  make 
Smithtown  the  great  commercial  centre  which  its  natural  opportunities 
marked  it  out  to  be.  To  Olmsted,  of  course,  this  stagnation  presented 
itself  as  the  natural  result  of  a  bad  economic  system,  and  of  the  effects 
of  that  system  in  discouraging,  not  merely  in  the  slaves,  but  in  the  free 
inhabitants  as  well,  the  qualities  of  energy,  foresight,  and  perseverance. 
He  noted  that  the  habits  of  the  whole  community  adapted  themselves 
to  those  of  the  slave  laborers.  "All  of  these,"  he  points  out,  "must 
have  dealings,  or  be  in  competition,  with  slaves,  and  so  have  their 
standard  of  excellence  made  low,  and  become  accustomed  to,  until  they 
are  content  with,  slight,  false,  unsound  workmanship."     Thus  a  ship's 
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officer  is  quoted  as  having  uoLiced  that  it  took  just  about  three  times  as 
long  to  have  the  same  repairs  made  in  Norfolk  as  it  did  in  New  York. 

This  question  of  tlie  retiex  intluence  of  slavery  upon  tlie  slave-owners 
and  upon  the  white  population  of  the  South  in  general  is  one  of  tlie 
most  interesting  of  all  the  topics  demanding  the  attention  of  the  student 
of  this  particular  phase  of  the  social  history  of  the  United  States.  On 
this  subject  he  will  find  in  these  volumes  data  of  the  highest  value. 
There  is  also  offered  here  a  large  amount  of  important  material  on  the 
racial  characteristics  of  the  negroes.  We  obtain  incidentally  an  oppor- 
tunity of  estimating  how  far  it  is  true,  as  often  stated,  that  they  have 
deteriorated  since  emancipation,  and  of  revising  other  opinions  that 
have  been  so  often  repeated  that  they  have  become  generally  accepted. 
Altogether,  the  republication  of  this  record  will  confirm  and  extend 
Olmsted's  reputation  as  the  classical  authority  on  the  situation  in  the 
South  during  the  period  of  his  inquiry. 

If  there  is  interest  in  comparisons  between  past  and  present  when 
the  interval  to  be  crossed  is  only  fifty  years,  the  contrast  is  naturally 
more  notable  when  we  are  carried  back  nearly  a  century.  There  is  a 
certain  piquancy  in  descriptions  of  the  early  and  barbarous  stage  of 
places  now  civilized  and  prosperous.  The  records  of  travel  in  such  con- 
ditions are  received  with  even  greater  relish  by  later  generations  than 
by  the  contemporaries  of  the  writer.  In  fact,  if  he  has  a  reasonable 
skill  in  literary  expression  his  work  gains  an  accumulating  value  among 
posterity,  just  as  land  purchased  during  the  first  settlement  steadily  in- 
creases in  value  with  the  growth  of  population. 

The  series  of  annotated  reprints  of  "Early  Western  Travels,"  which 
is  appearing  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Eeuben  Gold  Thwaites,  is  a 
most  helpful  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  America  of  a  century  or 
so  ago,  and  provides  the  travel  lover  with  reading  as  fresh  and  absorbing 
as  most  of  the  travel  literature  of  to-day,  and  certainly  far  more  attrac- 
tive than  any  possible  story  of  journeys  over  the  same  route  in  our  own 
time.  The  latest  volume  so  far  issued  in  this  series  gives  us  John  Brad- 
bury's "Travels  in  the  Interior  of  America  in  the  Years  1809, 
1810,  AND  1811."^  Bradbury  was  a  Scotch  naturalist  who  came  to  this 
country  in  1809  to  study  its  plant  life.  At  first  he  made  St.  Louis  his 
centre,  and  spent  the  spring  and  summer  of  1810  in  investigating  the 
flora  of  the  neighborhood.  Here  he  met  the  leaders  of  the  overland  As- 
torian  expedition,  which  he  accompanied  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Arikara 
'  Cleveland :  The  A.  H.  Clark  Company. 
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villages  1,800  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  Thence  he  made 
an  excursion  to  a  fur-trading  station  200  miles  higher  up  the  river. 
When  he  returned  to  the  Arikara  he  considered  it  inadvisable  to  con- 
tinue the  journey  across  the  continent,  so  he  availed  himself  of  an  op- 
portunity of  descending  the  river  to  St.  Louis  in  one  of  the  boats  of  the 
fur-trader,  Manuel  Lisa.  From  St.  Louis  he  had  a  perilous  voyage  to 
New  Orleans..  It  is  his  account  of  these  wanderings  that  constitutes 
the  main  text  of  this  volume. 

The  sensation  of  being  concerned  with  an  antediluvian  epoch  strikes 
us  in  the  very  first  sentence,  which  begins:  "On  the  31st  December, 
1809,  I  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  in  Upper  Louisiana."  On  a  later  page, 
when  Bradbury  is  somewhere  along  the  Missouri,  he  speaks  of  meeting 
a  trader  who  "informed  me  that  he  should  go  to  the  United  States  in  a 
few  days. "  A  more  constant  impression  of  the  remoteness  of  the  period 
described  is  produced  by  the  fact  that  all  the  way  through  we  seem  to 
be  moving  in  a  country  thick  with  Indians.  Bradbury  travels,  indeed, 
from  town  to  town,  but  each  "town"  is  actually  an  Indian  village. 
And  the  main  interest  of  his  recital  lies  in  its  account  of  these  same 
aborigines.  There  is  here  a  wealth  of  information  respecting  all  phases 
of  their  life  —  their  religion,  their  laws,  their  manner  of  fighting,  their 
industries,  and  their  social  customs.  Dr.  Thwaites,  in  his  introduction, 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  next  to  Lewis  and  Clark's  journals  we  have  no 
better  ethnological  authority  for  the  Western  Indians  of  this  period  than 
Bradbury. 

Of  secondary  value,  though  evidently  holding  the  first  place  in  the 
mind  of  the  author  himself,  are  his  botanical  researches.  It  was  to  sat- 
isfy his  curiosity  in  this  direction  that  he  came  to  America,  and  his 
scientific  enthusiasm  did  not  forsake  him  even  in  moments  when  most  of 
us  would  have  thought  botany  a  dangerous  distraction.  Dr.  Thwaites  bids 
us  observe  how  Bradbury,  when  exposed  to  the  tornado  which  threatened 
to  overwhelm  himself  and  his  party  on  the  Missouri,  was  collected 
enough  to  note  exactly  the  shrub  {amorpha  fruticosa)  to  which  the  boat 
was  moored  and  on  whose  tenacity  the  lives  of  its  occupants  depended. 
The  editor  might  also  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  only  the 
day  before,  he  was  so  determined  not  to  miss  the  opportunity  to  add 
a  few  species  to*  his  collection  that  he  went  out  plant-hunting, 
though  in  great  danger  of  being  made  a  victim  of  the  chase  himself. 
"I  was  accompanied  in  my  excursion,"  he  says,  "by  Mr.  Brackenridge, 
who  employed  himself  in  keeping  a  good  lookout  for  fear  of  a  surprise 
by  the  Sioux,  a  precaution  necessary  to  my  safety,  as  the  nature  of  my 
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employment  kept  me  for  the  most  part  in  a  stooping  posture."  As 
might  have  been  expected,  tliis  pure  devotion  to  science  was  unintel- 
ligible to  the  Indians.  They  knew  only  one  use  for  herbs,  and  con- 
sequently wherever  Bradbury  was  seen  gathering  plants  he  was  taken 
for  a  medicine  man,  and  was  required  upon  occasion  to  risk  his  reputa- 
tion by  prescribing  for  patients. 

One  of  the  appendices  of  this  volume  is  as  good  reading  as  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Missouri  journey.  It  is  entitled  "  Kemarks  on  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  with  the  Illinois  and  Western  Territory, 
and  of  the  Emigi-ations  to  those  Countries."  This  chapter  is  the  fruit 
of  a  second  exploration  made  a  few  years  later.  It  paints  for  us  a  time 
when  the  Middle  West  was  the  goal  of  a  great  migration ;  when  within 
eighteen  months  more  than  15,000  wagons  containing  emigrants  passed 
over  the  bridge  at  Cayuga.  The  settlements  were  still  crude,  but  hos- 
pitable. As  to  their  honesty,  Bradbury  noted  that  in  the  Western 
States  very  few  of  the  houses  in  which  he  slept  had  either  locks  or  bolts 
on  the  doors,  and  that  the  jails  were  in  general  without  a  single  tenant. 
For  no  less  than  2.000  miles  of  his  travels  through  the  inhabited  regions 
of  the  country,  he  passed  through  parts  where  there  were  no  taverns,  and 
where  he  had  therefore  to  appeal  to  the  hospitality  of  the  settlers.  In 
this  appeal  he  was  not  once  disappointed.  He  admits  the  charge  of  in- 
quisitiveness  often  brought  against  the  Westerners,  but  naively  adds: 
"  For  my  part  I  must  say  that  it  is  a  practice  that  I  never  was  disposed 
to  complain  of,  because  I  always  found  them  as  ready  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion as  to  ask  one,  and  therefore  I  always  came  off  a  gainer  by  this  sort 
of  barter ;  and  if  any  traveller  does  not  it  is  his  own  fault. " 

Bradbury  appends  to  his  description  of  these  inchoate  territories 
some  practical  suggestions  for  intending  emigrants  from  the  British 
Isles.  He  enters  into  detail  as  to  the  preparation  for  the  voyage.  He 
advises  steerage  passengers  to  provide  cold  cooked  meats  sufficient  for 
the  whole  voyage,  as  they  will  probably  have  an  utter  aversion  to  the 
trouble  of  cooking  on  board.  Enough  should  be  taken  for  at  least  eight 
weeks,  in  particular  for  Baltimore,  as  sometimes  vessels  are  a  week  or 
ten  days  in  going  up  the  Chesapeake  after  passing  the  Capes.  A  few 
bottles  of  vinegar  should  be  carried  to  sprinkle  occasionally  on  the  floor 
of  the  ship,  and  the  practice  of  putting  a  red-hot  piece  of  iron  in  a  ket- 
tle of  pitch  will  also  be  found  useful  for  fumigation.  One  wonders 
whether  the  adviser  was  herein  giving  the  fruits  of  his  own  experience. 

More  up  to  date  is  the  suggestion  that  new-comers  should  not  stay  in 
the  cities  until  they  have  spent  all  their  money,  but  should  make  their 
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way  at  once  to  neighborhoods  where  there  is  a  demand  for  labor.  The 
immigrant  need  not  stay  long,  for  "great  numbers  of  wagons  "  start  daily 
frcjm  l^liiladelphia  to  Pittsburg,  and  from  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg  or 
Wlieeling.  The  charge  is  by  tlie  hundredweight  —  varying  from  five  to 
seven  dollars  both  for  passengers  and  their  luggage.  "  But  the  men  may 
go  cheaper  if  they  chuse  to  walk  over  the  mountains,  which  is  recom- 
mended." If  one  descends  the  Ohio,  the  best  plan  is  to  join  one  or 
more  families  in  the  purchase  of  an  "ark."  It  costs  about  seventy-five 
dollars,  but  can  often  be  sold  six  or  eight  hundred  miles  lower  down  for 
nearly  what  it  cost.  When  the  author  has  his  immigrant  fairly  at  his 
destination  he  deals  separately  with  eacli  class,  discussing  in  turn  the 
best  course  to  be  adopted  by  the  laborer,  the  tradesman  or  professional 
man,  and  the  man  of  property. 

These  are  but  a  few  details  in  the  picture  which  is  here  drawn  for 
us  of  the  early  processes  of  the  colonization  of  the  West.  The  writer 
himself  was  evidently  much  impressed  by  the  sturdy  and  open  character 
of  the  pioneers.  He  was  delighted  not  only  by  their  hospitality  and 
their  integrity,  but  by  their  diligence,  their  spirit  of  cooperation,  and 
theii'  illustration  of  the  democratic  virtues  in  general.  As  the  ground 
which  he  traversed  becomes  more  and  more  occupied  by  great  civic  com- 
munities, conspicuous  for  their  commercial  prosperity  and  for  their  ap- 
plications of  mechanical  science  to  the  arts  of  civilization,  so  fair-minded 
and  straightforward  a  record  of  the  beginning  of  this  development  will 
appeal  more  and  more  to  Americans  who  do  not  wish  to  forget  the  seed 
from  which  their  national  greatness  has  sprung. 

Herbert  W.  Horwill. 
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Educational  judges  have  been  appointed  to  distribute  awards  of 
medals  and  certificates  of  merit  among  the  schools  represented  by  ex- 
hibits at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  The  seriousness  with 
which  these  judges  will  go  through  the  motions  of  their  highly  respect- 
able and  equally  unprofitable  task  of  decreeing  relative  superiority  will 
in  itself  form  a  significant  exhibit  of  the  present  status  of  the  teaching 
profession.  If  the  principles  which  govern  men  in  other  departments 
of  human  activity  had  been  followed,  the  most  representative  organiza- 
tion, in  this  case  the  National  Educational  Association,  would  have 
been  asked  to  recommend  a  committee  of  experts  to  examine  the  exhibits 
and  present  a  critical  report.  The  National  Council  of  Education  and  all 
the  other  departments  of  the  National  Educational  Association  could,  after 
a  close  canvass  of  their  respective  fields,  have  nominated  a  board  of  judges 
whose  opinion  might  have  carried  some  weight.  At  best,  tiie  awarding  of 
prizes  to  schools  and  school  systems  on  the  basis  of  exhibits  supplied  to 
an  international  fair  is  an  unedifying  performance,  let  alone  the  unrea- 
sonableness and  injustice  of  it.  Imagine  lawyers  receiving  diplomas 
testifying  to  their  superior  merits  on  the  strength  of  briefs  displayed  at 
an  exposition  as  original  efforts.  Clergymen,  churches,  and  religious 
denominations  might  be  thus  rated  on  photographs  of  their  converts, 
flashlight  pictures  of  a  banner  attendance  at  a  weekly  prayer-meeting, 
phonograph  records  of  sermons,  and  kinetoscope  reproductions  of  the 
various  ceremonies  and  gesticulations,  the  passing  of  the  contribution 
plate,  and  the  shaking  of  hands  at  the  close  of  the  service. 

However  haroqne  the  idea  of  prize  awards  to  schools  and  school 
systems  must  appear,  the  educational  exhibits  themselves  form  a  most 
interesting  and  valuable  feature  of  the  St.  Louis  fair.  The  management 
has  been  exceedingly  generous  in  its  provisions  for  them.  In  fact, 
never  before  have  the  schools  been  given  such  conspicuous  recognition. 
This  in  itself  speaks  volumes  for  the  exposition  and  the  country  at  large. 
The  Palace  of  Education  and  Social  Economy,  a  whole  building,  beauti- 
ful and  thoroughly  appropriate,   with  more  than  seven  acres  of  floor 
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space,  has  been  set  aside  for  the  educational  exhibits.  Here  an  inter- 
ested expert  may  spend  several  weeks  of  very  profitable  study.  Excep- 
tional excellences  of  individual  exhibits  do  not,  of  course,  necessarily 
signify  exceptional  excellence  of  instruction.  They  need  not  be  accepted 
even  as  exemplifications  of  school  ideals.  They  merely  suggest  that  a 
closer  direct  mvestigation  into  the  work  of  the  schools  which  supplied 
the  good  things  may  yield  helpful  results.  If  the  work  of  an  entne  class 
or  of  an  entire  school  reveals  originality  and  a  high  degree  of  excellence, 
one  may  justly  call  special  attention  to  it.  On  the  whole,  it  is  best  to 
be  cautious  in  drawing  final  conclusions  from  attractive  displays. 
Where  the  work  is  unquestionably  poor  one  is  justified  in  speaking 
very  positively ;  for  the  material  has  the  indorsement  not  only  of  the 
teachers  who  supplied  it,  but  also  of  the  supervising  officers  who  passed 
it  on.  Moreover,  the  evident  object  of  the  American  exhibits,  with 
but  very  few  exceptions,  is  to  display  only  the  things  in  which  the  vari- 
ous schools  or  school  systems  take  particular  pride. 

Thanks  to  Commissioner  Eogers,  who  has  had  extensive  experi- 
ence in  organizing  the  educational  exhibits  at  former  great  international 
exhibitions,  the  classification  is  most  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  Ex- 
hibits which  an  expert  would  most  naturally  desire  to  compare  are 
almost  invariably  found  in  convenient  proximity.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sightseeing  rambler  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  it  all  as  an 
attractive  show. 

The  selection  of  Pestalozzi  and  Mann  as  subjects  for  artistic  statues 
at  the  main  entrances  was  a  happy  one.  The  ideas  of  these  two  leaders, 
together  with  those  of  Jefferson,  to  the  glory  of  whose  statesmanship 
and  educational  genius  the  whole  exposition  is  a  monument,  were  un- 
doubtedly the  most  powerful  forces  in  the  shaping  of  popular  education 
and  social  endeavor  in  the  United  States  during  the  period  since  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  But  somebody  blundered  most  wofuUy  in  labelling 
Pestalozzi  as  founder  of  the  first  manual  training  schools.  To  begin  with, 
he  did  far  greater  things  for  education.  The  whole  spirit  of  teaching 
in  the  elementary  schools  has  been  affected  by  him.  The  influence  of 
his  insistence  upon  Anscliauuiig  in  teaching  has  worked  its  way  even 
into  the  colleges  and  universities.  The  magnificent  showing  made  by 
the  higher  institutions  of  Germany  in  experimentation  and  illustration 
as  aids  to  study  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  didactic  reforms  put 
under  way  by  him.  And  then  to  have  the  legend  upon  his  statue  read : 
J.  H.  P.,  who  "established  the  first  manual  training  schools."  It  is  too 
bad.     Besides,  the  credit  for  these  schools  does  not  at  all  belong  to  him, 
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but  rather  to  the  Philauthropinists,  though  a  reasonable  claim  might  be 
made  for  Francke.  However,  the  mistake  is  made  aud  stands  as  a  memo- 
rial to  the  prevailing  ignorance  among  American  teachers  of  even  the 
most  elementary  facts  in  the  history  of  education.  As  such  it  serves 
to  exhibit  one  reality  with  exceeding  truthfulness. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  pick  out  any  one  State  as  repre- 
senting the  best  educational  endeavor  as  a  wiiole.  One  may  find  some- 
thing particularly  commendable  in  nearly  every  unit.  Massachusetts 
may  be  mentioned  for  the  dignified  appearance  she  presents.  The  quiet 
simplicity  of  her  exhibit  is  eminently  fitting  in  a  State  that  gave  birth 
to  the  American  common  school,  and  provided  a  home  for  scholarship 
and  the  development  of  human  ideals,  when  the  Pilgrims  were  yet  bat- 
tling with  the  first  hardships  of  colonization  in  a  bleak  wilderness. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  in  many  ways  the  best  all-around 
American  city  school  exhibit  is  undoubtedly  that  of  New  York,  with  St. 
Louis  as  a  very  close  second.  New  York  has  the  advantage  over  other 
American  cities  in  that  she  has  an  immense  number  of  schools  to  draw 
upon.  By  selecting  from  the  great  mass  of  available  material  the  very 
best,  an  exhibit  can  easily  be  supplied  that  less  favorably  situated  cities 
would  find  it  difficult  to  approach.  Besides,  the  city  is  generous  almost 
to  lavishness  in  the  financial  support  of  her  schools.  Add  to  this  the 
large  —  absurdly  large  —  supervisory  force,  and  the  explanation  of  New 
York's  showing  is  not  so  hard  to  frame.  The  excellent  manner  in 
which  the  material  is  displayed  at  St.  Louis  is  bound  to  produce  a  good 
impression.  Everything  is  shown  to  the  best  advantage.  Skilful  clas- 
sification and  tabulation  enable  the  visitor  to  inform  himself  readily 
concerning  almost  every  feature  of  the  work  done  in  the  New  York 
schools. 

Drawing,  color  work,  and  manual  training  are  almost  universally 
the  most  prominent  feature.  Much  of  it  is  excellent,  a  considerable 
part  is  very  crude,  and  some  of  it  is  bound  to  grate  upon  the  sensibili- 
ties of  sensitive  visitors.  This  criticism  does  not  apply  to  the  schools 
which  are  taking  advantage  of  the  unique  types  of  art  cultivated  in  their 
environment.  Thus,  the  glaring  color  combination  of  Indian  blankets 
may  be  an  eminently  proper  model  for  a  pupil  in  Colorado.  A  good 
example  of  this  sort  of  painting  is  exhibited  by  a  Pueblo  school.  Sev- 
eral of  the  New  Mexico  schools  have  exhibits  which  show  admirable 
adaptation  to  the  home  environment  of  the  children.  The  Chinese,  or 
rather  the  Oriental,  character  of  some  of  the  art  work  in  the  San  Pran- 
17 
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Cisco  schools  also  reveals  commendable  endeavor,  and  gives  peculiar 
interest  and  attractiveness  to  the  display.  But  when  this  same  city  of 
San  Francisco  allows  illustrated  compositions  to  appear  which  are  sim- 
ply abominable,  it  is  time  to  record  a  protest.  Pictures  that  violate 
every  law  of  common  sense  and  natural  truthfulness  of  expression,  be- 
sides being  hideous  shapes,  have  been  done  to  serve  as  illustrations  of 
lessons  on  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  for  instance.  Other  towns  display 
woodwork  so  clumsy  and  devoid  of  educational  value  that  the  observer 
is  vividly  and  altogether  too  constantly  reminded  of  how  recent  a  de- 
parture manual  training  is,  and  how  still  more  recent  the  introduction 
of  art  training  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  looks  as  if  these  things 
had  been  placed  upon  the  programme  of  some  schools,  before  the  teach- 
ers had  had  a  chance  or  had  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves  as 
to  the  objects  and  skilful  management  of  the  new  requirements. 

Great  Britain  is  showing  very  excellent  work  in  drawing  and  de- 
sign. The  brush  work  is  markedly  good.  Bold  dashes  and  large  pict- 
ures seem  to  be  the  plan.  The  London  schools  devote  from  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  two  hours  and  a  half  a  week  to  drawing.  Our  best  does 
not  get  beyond  London's  lowest  time  allowance  for  this  important  sub- 
ject. In  this  department  American  schools  may  derive  profitable  les- 
sons from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Exceptionally  fine  specimens  of  wood-turning  are  exhibited  by  the 
schools  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  In  pictorial  art,  La  Porte,  Indiana, 
is  in  the  lead.  Here  the  course  is  well  organized  from  the  kindergarten 
through  the  high  school;  and  everything  is  equally  well  done,  whether  it 
is  in  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  crayon,  or  water  color.  The  manual  training 
exhibit  of  the  Minneapolis  high  school  is  probably  the  finest  to  be  found 
at  the  Fair.  New  York  City,  more  particularly  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  is  setting  the  standard  in  many  divisions  of  manual  work.  The 
individual  attention  given  to  pupils  shows  its  fruitage  lq  many  ingeni- 
ous devices  and  original  designs  by  school  children.  Good  drawings 
and  very  fine  brush  work  are  done  in  the  Borough  of  Queens.  The 
regular  work  of  a  whole  class  is  shown,  and  it  is  worth  it.  The  covers 
made  and  decorated  by  pupils  are  also  something  of  which  Queens  may 
well  be  proud.  Erasmus  Hall  high-school,  Brooklyn,  has  probably  the 
best  art  work  exhibit  of  any  Eastern  high-school. 

The  general  impression  one  carries  away  from  the  manual  art  dis- 
plays of  the  American  school  is  that  there  is  too  much  time  wasted  on 
uneducational  work.  There  is  too  much  paper-cutting,  too  much  "  illus- 
trating "  of  stories  —  sometimes  this  is  carried  to  ridiculous  extremes 
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—  too  much  decorating  of  things  that  look  better  unadorned,  too  much 
crudeness,  and  too  little  attention  to  technical  perfection  and  artistic 
taste.  Most  things  look  as  if  the  teacher  thought,  "That's  good  enough, 
that'll  do,"  and  as  if  the  pupils  thought  too,  "That'll  do." 

The  Chicago  vacation  schools  reveal  in  their  exhibits  many  lines  of 
praiseworthy  original  effort.  Garden  work,  vacant  lut  farming,  school 
outings,  swimming,  gymnastics,  arts  and  crafts,  and  sand  pile  occupa- 
tion appear  to  have  won  their  way  into  the  programmes  of  nearly  every 
school.  Speaking  of  Chicago,  I  am  reminded  of  very  wasteful  decora- 
tive efforts  that  some  of  the  schools  of  this  city  have  encouraged  pupils  to 
indulge  in.  The  illustrating  of  stories  has  been  carried  to  inordinate 
lengths.  A  child  does  not  hesitate  in  the  least  to  draw  an  imaginary 
picture  of  Lincoln,  or  Columbus,  or  President  Koosevelt,  for  that  matter, 
if  his  composition  has  to  do  with  any  of  these  men.  Cooking  note- 
books have  original  illustrations  scattered  through  the  text.  Menus 
with  hand-painted  decorations  violating  every  principle  of  artistic  taste 
are  shown  with  no  little  pride. 

The  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Carroll,  Iowa,  has  been  making 
commendable  experiments  in  stimulating  interest  in  gardening  and  farm- 
ing. A  diary  supplied  by  him  describes  the  development  of  a  garden 
school,  step  by  step,  and  the  success  that  attended  the  enterprise.  He 
also  has  organized  a  "  Carroll  Producers'  Club  "  of  boys  and  giiis  in  the 
schools.  Farming  and  vegetable  gardening  are  practically  carried  on 
through  the  year  by  this  club,  and  the  products  are  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school. 

The  most  fascinating  single  school  exhibit  is  probably  that  of  a  Chi- 
nese public  school  at  San  Francisco,  the  Jean  Parker,  a  school  attended 
by  children  drawn  entirely  from  the  Chinese  population  of  the  city. 
The  freedom  accorded  to  individuality  has  encouraged  the  supply  of 
several  unique  compositions  and  illustrations.  The  children  have  taken 
great  pains  with  their  work  and  appear  to  have  enjoyed  it. 

Stockton,  California,  has  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  workings 
of  the  elementary  school  course  of  study  in  the  various  branches.  The 
teachers'  outlines  and  criticisms  of  the  details  of  the  course  are  also 
shown.  A  set  of  books  containing  children's  work  prepared  for  an  ex- 
hibition in  1889  affords  a  much  appreciated  opportunity  for  comparisons. 

The  Massachusetts  State  normal  school  at  Worcester  is  exhibiting 
some  model  child  study  plans.  This  school  is  doing  excellent  work 
generally,  and  may  well  be  counted  among  the  three  or  four  best  teach- 
ers' seminaries  in  the  United  States. 
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Colorado  has  exceedingly  interesting  building  models  showing  the 
development  of  school-houses  in  the  State,  from  dugouts,  sod  huts,  and 
log  cabins  to  the  splendid  modern  structures  found  in  the  wealthier 
communities.  The  Colorado  bird  books  are  an  attractive  feature.  Colo- 
rado Springs  has  a  fine  manual  training  exhibit. 

Kansas  points  with  pardonable  pride  to  her  record  in  popularizing 
the  idea  of  secondary  education.  The  new  high-school  law  enables  pub- 
lic sentiment  to  express  itself  with  reference  to  secondary  education. 
One-third  of  the  electors  of  any  county  having  a  population  of  six  thou- 
sand or  more  may  petition  the  county  commissioner  to  establish  high- 
schools.  The  question  is  then  submitted  to  the  electors  at  large,  and  a 
majority  vote  decides.  The  maintenance  is  secured  by  a  county  tax  not 
to  exceed  six  mills  on  each  dollar  of  valuation  for  all  purposes.  If  the 
building  is  not  included,  the  levy  must  not  be  more  than  three  mills. 
"  A  county  high-school  in  every  county  of  Kansas "  is  the  State 
slogan. 

Newark,  New  Jersey,  exhibits  samples  of  a  noteworthy  experiment 
in  English  composition.  Stories  told  by  the  teacher  are  creditably  re- 
produced by  the  children  of  the  second  school  year  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. According  to  the  child's  capacity  and  interest,  a  story  occupies 
from  four  to  fifteen  well-written  pages.  Drill  in  idiomatic  expressions, 
the  memorizing  of  good  prose,  insistence  upon  neatness  and  accuracy  in 
every  exercise,  and  instruction  in  the  mechanics  of  written  language 
seem  to  form  the  essential  elements  of  the  class-room  course.  The 
results  will  surprise  many  whose  estimate  of  the  capabilities  is  a  priori 
or  shaped  by  observations  of  the  ordinary  school  products. 

The  schools  of  the  Lutheran  churches  belonging  to  the  "Synod  of 
Missouri,  Ohio,  and  other  States  "  have  quite  an  extensive  exhibit.  St. 
Louis  is  the  theological  centre  of  the  synod.  That  may  explain  the 
prominence  given  to  these  schools.  The  work  is  largely  of  a  mechanical 
character,  especially  in  the  three  K's.  German  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  programme.  An  excessive  amount  of  time  is  consumed  by 
penmanship.  The  teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  men  who  have  been  specially 
trained  for  their  work  in  a  seminary  conducted  by  the  synod,  but  it 
seems  that  the  newer  demands  made  upon  the  schools  have  received 
only  slight  attention  there.  The  display  is  noteworthy  as  a  reminder 
of  the  existence  of  an  influential  organization  of  denominational  schools 
concerning  which  the  country  at  large  is  but  little  informed. 

The  business  colleges  and  schools  of  fine  art  and  design  have  been 
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very  generously  treated.  The  colleges  and  universities  also  —  State, 
denominational,  and  private  —  cannot  complain  tliat  their  endeavors  liave 
not  received  adequate  consideration.  The  technical  and  engineering 
schools  make  a  fine  display.  The  collective  exhibit  of  the  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  blind  is  intelligently  organized  and  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
best  methods  employed  in  these  institutions.  But  the  great  private 
schools  of  the  country  do  not  seem  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  to  public  attention  their  educational  importance 
in  the  shaping  of  American  character.  They  have  practically  no  repre- 
sentation whatever.  This  brings  to  mind  that  Mr.  Mosely's  commis- 
sion also  failed  to  note  the  work  of  these  schools.  The  annual  reports 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  contain  but  slight  sug- 
gestions of  their  share  in  the  education  of  the  young.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  advertising  pages  of  the  literary  magazines  and  the  religious  period- 
icals, the  extent  of  their  remarkable  development  would  be  completely 
hidden  from  public  view.  The  glory  of  the  private  school  remains  yet 
to  be  told. 

The  England  of  the  present  is  said  to  bear  the  imprint  of  the  Eugby 
of  Thomas  Arnold.  A  similar  claim  could  not  be  sustained  for  any 
American  school.  But  in  degree  our  civilization  is  considerably  in- 
debted to  private  educational  institutions,  and  more  especially  to  the 
schools  for  girls.  Cultured  womanliness  is  a  greater  power  in  America 
to-day  than  any  other  one  influence.  And  do  we  not  owe  this  chiefly 
to  the  schools  which  bend  every  effort  toward  the  perfection  of  the  edu- 
cation of  our  girls?  The  sweetness  and  light  spread  abroad  by  the 
graduates  of  the  best  giiis'  schools  in  their  spheres  as  wives  and  mothers 
in  social  life  is  a  refining  force  in  the  life  of  America.  The  debt  which 
America  owes  to  these  institutions  for  the  training  of  girls  is  an  enor- 
mous one.  The  private  schools  for  boys  are  another  factor  of  consid- 
erable consequence.  Many  a  boy  whom  the  machinery  of  the  common 
school  would  have  crushed  down  to  a  submediocrity  has  found  scope 
for  full  development  in  a  school  which  makes  the  care  of  individuality 
its  special  purpose.  With  no  Eegents'  examinations  or  similar  Pro- 
crustean institutions  to  cripple  genuine  educational  effort,  private 
schools  conducted  on  a  high  plane  are  rendering  valuable  service  to 
humanity. 

All  good  private  schools,  besides,  give  special  attention  to  physical 
development  and  training  in  the  social  graces.  Here  the  common 
schools  have  much  to  learn,  though  the  best  of  them  have  made  a  good 
beginning  in  these  directions. 
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The  hope  for  the  moral  prosperity  of  the  people  centres  of  necessity 
in  the  common  schools.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  best  ele- 
ments of  society  should  be  kept  in  close  sympathy  with  these  schools. 
For  if  a  part  of  the  thoughtful  portion  of  the  population  withdraws 
its  support,  the  omens  for  substantial  progress  in  the  democratic  de- 
velopment of  the  idea  of  universal  education  must  needs  be  unfavor- 
able. It  is  the  civic  duty  of  Americans  to  unite  in  the  financial  and 
moral  support  of  the  common  school  and  to  bring  every  worthy  social 
influence  into  its  service.  Here  is  the  ground  where  the  best  humani- 
tarian endeavors  should  unite.  Meanwhile,  the  children  have  a  right 
to  the  most  efficient  training  now  obtainable.  If  the  common  schools 
of  a  locality  are  not  wholesome  places  for  the  bringing  up  of  the  young, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  labor  for  reform.  But  the 
children  must  be  protected  as  much  as  possible  until  this  end  is  accom- 
plished. 

If  the  private  schools  are  performing  better  work,  they  should  be 
patronized.  It  is  best  to  keep  plants  in  a  greenhouse  when  nature  with- 
out is  in  the  throes  of  grim  winter,  or  when  destructive  powers  are 
threatening  life  or  preventing  full  development.  Nor  would  it  be  rea- 
sonable to  leave  precious  flowers  in  charge  of  a  gardener  who  permitted 
weeds  to  choke  them,  through  lack  of  conscience  or  enlightenment, 
when  better  care  could  be  obtained.  The  responsibility  for  the  proper 
education  of  the  children  rests  with  their  parents.  This  is  a  fundamen- 
tal fact.  It  devolves  upon  them  to  ponder  seriously  the  question  as  to 
what  school  is  best  for  their  little  ones. 

Mexico  and  Argentina  are  educationally  at  the  head  of  Latin 
America.  There  are  indications  in  their  exhibits  of  an  intelligent  grasp 
of  modern  educational  ideals,  though  some  of  the  things  shown  by  both 
countries  are  still  crude  and  tawdry.  Agricultural  instruction  is  begin- 
ning to  be  recognized  as  a  valuable  part  of  rural  school  programmes. 
Argentina  has  some  beautiful  school  buildings,  and,  to  judge  from  the 
striking  tables  of  statistics  prepared  by  Mr.  Nelson,  the  director  of  the 
exhibit,  the  republic  is  generous  in  its  support  of  public  instruction. 
The  schools  of  Cuba,  Porto  Eico,  and  Brazil  are  evidently  whiling  away 
many  precious  hours  in  the  production  of  highly  colored  paintings, 
beautiful  drawn-work,  dazzling  bead  ornaments,  and  artificial  flowers. 
Many  of  our  own  schools  invest  their  superfluous  time  and  energy  in 
paper-cutting,  and  the  drawing,  painting,  pricking,  sewing,  pyrograph- 
ing,  etc.,  of  sun-bonnet  babies.     Ornament  before  practical  usefulness 
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is  the  platform  upon  which  a  Pan-American  union  of  raw  teachers 
might  easily  be  etfected. 

The  British  exhibit  produces  the  impression  of  solidity.  The  arts 
and  crafts  receive  due  attention.  Athletics  and  physical  culture  gener- 
ally occupy  an  important  place.  The  London  board  schools  devote  from 
thirty  to  forty  minutes  to  the  teaching  of  religion.  One  school  is 
known  as  a  Jewish  school,  and  the  children  are  instructed  in  their  faith 
at  public  expense,  the  same  as  the  Christians.  The  course  in  experi- 
mental hygiene  in  the  West  Lambeth  division  appears  to  be  a  very 
profitable  one.  The  city  of  Leeds  has  worked  out  a  most  satisfactory 
course  in  swimming.  Eescue  work  receives  careful  consideration. 
Honest  effort  characterizes  every  department  of  Great  Britain's  exhibit. 
The  criticism  I  would  make  is  that  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  me- 
chanical perfection.  The  painstaking  and  intense  application  to  exter- 
nalities is  obviously  secured  at  the  expense  of  free  individual  expres- 
sion. Form  is  made  an  end  of  supreme  importance.  Thought  power 
and  originality  are  given  too  little  scope  and  stimulus  for  development. 
A  shopkeeper's  pedagogy  seems  to  rule.  A  little  less  rigidity  in  formal 
drills  and  more  attention  to  substance  would  have  made  the  British 
section  the  most  valuable  one  of  the  whole  exhibition.  The  right  lies 
somewhere  between  the  slipshod  work  of  most  of  our  own  schools  and 
the  mechanical  perfection  aimed  at  by  their  English  counter-types. 
The  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  may  well  learn  one  of  the 
other  in  matters  relating  to  public  education. 

Delaware  County,  Indiana,  shows  photographs  which  serve  as  elo- 
quent arguments  in  favor  of  the  transportation  of  school  children  to 
central  schools. 

Canada  appears  not  to  be  represented  at  the  Fair.  This  is  unfortu- 
nate. A  very  helpful  exhibit  of  the  plans  pursued  in  the  agricultural 
education  of  rural  communities  should  have  been  secured  at  least. 
Here  our  cousins  across  the  border  are  doing  a  good  work. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  in  many  ways  the  most  instructive 
educational  exhibit  is  again  that  of  Germany.  There  is  an  air  of 
genuineness  and  thoroughness  about  it  all  that  is  very  impressive.  One 
need  not  be  toM  that  teaching  is  truly  a  profession  in  Germany.  The 
fact  is  visible  everywhere.  By  comparison,  the  work  of  many  of  our 
own  schools  looks  crude  and  as  if  it  were  produced  under  dilettante 
teachers,  which  it  usually  is. 

The  city  of  Dresden  exhibits  a  number  of  striking  charts.     One  of 
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them  shows  the  distribution  of  sickness  among  school  children.  Where 
the  population  is  most  condensed,  the  sick-rate  is  so  great  as  to  make  it 
seem  incredible  that  a  civilized  people  will  permit  the  crowding  of 
human  beings  to  become  a  serious  danger  to  health  and  life.  Yet  the 
economic  conditions  responsible  for  this  sad  state  of  affairs  appear  to  be 
beyond  the  present  reach  of  sociologic  ingenuity  even  in  Germany. 
One  chart  exhibits,  in  an  attractively  graphic  form,  the  time  given  in 
the  Dresden  district  schools  to  the  various  subjects  of  the  course  of 
study.  German  naturally  leads  with  37  hours  a  month.  Needle- work 
comes  next,  with  26  hours  a  month.  Arithmetic  has  24  hours.  Ee- 
ligious  instruction  is  held  to  be  an  important  enough  subject  to  have  22 
hours  set  apart  for  it.  Nature  study,  geography,  and  penmanship  occupy 
12  hours,  and  drawing  and  gymnastics  10  hours  each.  History  and 
singing  are  given  8  hours  each,  geometry  5  hours,  and  cooking  3  hours 
and  30  minutes. 

The  school-books  of  Germany  have  been  greatly  improved  in  recent 
years.  The  illustrations  are  better  and  the  text  is  fuller  than  in  the 
past.  But  they  are  not  yet  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best  books 
made  in  the  United  States.  In  this  department  the  United  States  un- 
questionably leads  the  world. 

Germany  exhibits  no  show  work.  The  actual  work  of  the  pupil 
selected  from  the  daily  routine  —  the  best  and  the  worst  and  the  average 
alike  —  is  presented.  How  in  the  regular  course  a  class  handled  a  given 
problem  is  illustrated  by  all  the  solutions  as  received  by  the  teacher, 
without  reference  to  any  public  use  of  the  material.  Sometimes  this 
genuineness  is  carried  to  cruel  extremes.  Thus  I  saw  criticisms  by  a 
teacher,  attached  to  the  work  of  pupils  which  must  have  looked  harsh 
enough  when  beheld  by  him  for  whom  they  were  intended,  and  which 
sound  brutal  when  held  up  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  pupil  to 
the  world  at  large.  At  least  that  is  the  way  it  will  strike  the  average 
American  citizen.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  ratings  one  may  run  across : 
"Lazy,"  "incredibly  stupid,"  "exceedingly  negligent,"  "not  worth  the 
paper  on  which  this  is  written,"  "you  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  present 
such  worthless  stuff."  German  school  discipline  evidently  has  not 
overcome  its  proverbially  harsh  character,  in  spite  of  Basedow  and 
Froebel. 

The  teachers  of  Germany  excel  in  the  art  of  instruction.  No  other 
country  can  equal  Germany  here.  They  accomplish  what  they  set  out 
to  do,  and  the  results  are  really  commensurate  with  the  time  expended. 
It  is  wonderful  to  what  a  high  degree  the  economy  in  teaching  is  car- 
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ried.  The  disregard  of  originality  in  lines  unapproved  by  the  teacher 
and  several  other  things  may  be  criticised  with  considerable  justice. 
But  the  schoolmaster  produces  what  is  prescribed  on  the  programme, 
with  a  degree  of  thoroughness  and  sincerity  that  compels  admiration. 

In  a  number  of  places,  notably  in  the  city  of  Hamburg,  several 
sociological  experiments  have  been  successfully  carried  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  public  education  authorities.  German  ingenuity  is 
ceaselessly  at  work  developing  new  methods  for  the  uplift  of  humanity. 
The  teaching  of  adults,  the  spread  of  information  concerning  hygienic 
living  and  household  economy,  the  care  of  the  defective,  the  new  con- 
ditions produced  by  the  changed  status  of  the  laboring  classes,  the  alco- 
hol evil,  and  many  other  important  problems  are  vigorously  handled. 

Sweden  has  made  wonderful  progress  since  the  Chicago  Exposition. 
The  unpractical  character  which  the  Swedish  school  sloyd  bore  some 
years  ago  is  disappearing.  Industrial  principles  are  receiving  consider- 
ation. Yet  is  there  no  sacrifice  of  educational  ideals.  Domestic  econo- 
my and  the  household  arts  are  occupying  a  prominent  place.  School 
gardening  is  nowhere  more  intelligently  developed,  and  the  outdoor 
work  in  botany  and  the  visits  of  the  teachers'  training  schools  to 
mines  and  mills  and  factories  are  things  full  of  healthy  suggestion  to 
American  schools. 

A  well-defined  movement  for  a  general  training  in  art  appreciation 
and  artistic  expression  is  under  way  in  Sweden.  Even  in  school  furni- 
ture the  attempt  is  made  to  supply  something  artistic.  The  only  school 
desk  with  a  distinctly  artistic  touch  was  seen  in  the  Swedish  division. 
One  unique  exhibit  consisted  of  a  text-book  produced  by  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  pupils  of  a  class  under  the  editorship  of  their  teacher.  The 
idea  had  come  to  Sweden  from  Denmark  —  from  a  school  at  Copenhagen, 
in  fact,  where  masters  and  pupils  work  together  in  composing  their  ear- 
liest text-books.  Three  years  ago  a  Swedish  school  began,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  primary  division,  to  make  its  own  geography.  The  best 
written  work  of  the  pupils  was  preserved.  Suitable  illustrations,  chiefly 
photographs  and  artistic  postal  cards,  were  collected.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  a  handsome  text-book  could  be  shown  as  the  result  of  this  cooper- 
ation. The  school  next  established  a  printing  plant,  and  the  various 
lessons  were  typed  as  soon  as  they  were  completed.  By  this  new  plan 
the  pupils  collect  the  printed  sheets  and  paste  in  whatever  illustrations 
may  help  to  beautify  and  increase  the  value  of  the  book.  When  a  vol- 
ume is  completed  it  is  bound  in  the  regular  manual-training  course,  and 
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the  covers  are  then  artistically  decorated.  The  aim  is  to  make  each  copy 
an  expression  of  the  owner's  artistic  taste  as  well  as  of  the  composition 
power  of  the  whole  class.  The  writing,  printing,  and  binding  of  their 
own  books  has  been  a  most  valuable  experiment. 

The  printing  plant  at  school  has  proved  a  good  investment  in  sev- 
eral other  ways.  Programmes,  certificates,  the  various  blanks  needed  by 
the  teachers,  and  many  other  things  have  been  supplied  by  it. 

Sweden  is  especially  proud  of  its  people's  high-schools.  The  plan 
is  borrowed  from  Denmark.  The  idea  is  to  supply  continuation  schools 
with  practical  programmes  for  those  who  were  compelled  to  leave  school 
before  completing  a  high-school  course,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  and  de- 
velop an  intelligent  interest  in  the  most  approved  methods  of  agricul- 
tural and  domestic  economy. 

Belgium  and  Austria  are  not  represented  in  the  Palace  of  Education. 
Their  school  exhibits  are  to  be  found  in  the  fine  buildings  which  these 
two  countries  have  erected  for  their  respective  national  displays.  The 
Belgian  schools  make  a  splendid  showing  in  industrial  lines.  They 
reinforce  the  impression  one  is  bound  to  carry  away  that  Belgium  is 
pressing  forward  in  the  crafts  and  industries.  The  outside  of  the  Bel- 
gian building  proclaims  the  glory  of  Brussels  in  the  world's  work  of 
social  uplift.  The  city  has  been  the  first  in  nearly  all  the  gi'eat  interna- 
tional movements  for  organized  social  endeavor.  Great  congresses  of 
various  kinds  were  called  into  being  here. 

Austria  has  a  beautiful  building  of  her  own.  The  arrangement  of 
everything  is  exquisite.  Every  room  is  an  artistic  unit.  The  harmony 
of  it  all  impresses  the  mind  like  music.  A  single  motif  is  carried  from 
room  to  room.  Yet  there  is  a  unique  treatment  of  every  part.  The 
extremes  of  the  nouveau  art  have  been  avoided.  There  is  a  distinctly 
Austrian  art  of  decoration  in  the  broader  sense.  Architecture,  furni- 
ture, lace,  jeweby,  book-binding,  weaving,  illustrating,  and  many  indus- 
trial activities  bear  the  marks  of  this  art.  There  is  an  individuality 
about  everything,  but  an  Austrian  individuality. 

The  French  school  exhibit  is  disappointing.  The  decorations  are 
excellent;  but  the  things  a  teacher  would  be  most  directly  interested 
in  are  in  a  hopeless  jumble.  The  arranging  seems  to  have  been  done 
by  a  sociologist  with  whom  regeneration  counts  for  more  than  genera- 
tion and  repairing  for  more  than  construction.  Everything  bearing  upon 
reform  is  given  a  prominent  place.     The  quiet  building  processes  of  the 
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elementary  schools  must  be  searched  for.  The  display  of  methods  of 
teaching,  too,  gives  the  impression  of  campaign  plans  against  wicked- 
ness, present  and  possible.  The  French  youth  is  not  at  all  as  corrupted 
and  corruptible  as  the  show  makes  out.  The  temperance  agitation  is 
anti-alcohol.  So  it  is  with  everything  else.  It  is  anti,  anti,  anti,  and 
very  little  pro.  The  anti-alcoiiol  object  pictures  are  enough  to  produce 
a  nightmare  in  sensitive  children.  France  evidently  believes  in  teach- 
ing morals  by  examples — horrible  examples. 

The  composition  work  and  the  writing  generally  surpass  in  appear- 
ance anything  else  to  be  found  at  St.  Louis.  The  French  schoolmasters 
—  and  some  of  their  German  colleagues,  too  —  seem  to  make  a  specialty 
of  developing  beautiful  penmanship.  Several  styles  of  writing  are  used 
to  bring  out  different  portions  of  a  page  and  to  give  prominence  of  varying 
degrees  to  salient  points.  The  best  work  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been 
produced  by  industrious  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages,  instead  of  a  spirited 
youngster  of  the  busy  typewriter  day.  Here  is  the  point  where  we  of 
the  United  States  are  likely  to  differ  in  attitude  from  our  friends  in 
France.  We  have  shaken  off  the  tyranny  of  the  writing-master  of  old. 
The  new  age  is  making  new  demands  upon  the  schools,  and  copper-plate 
penmanship  is  not  one  of  them,  according  to  our  way  of  thinking. 

In  social  endeavor  lines  France  has  many  lessons  for  the  world.  The 
looking  after  released  prisoners  and  neglected  children,  the  feeding  of  the 
hungry,  the  rooting  out  of  slavery  in  darkest  Africa,  the  humanizing  of 
methods  in  the  reform  schools  —  all  these  are  worthy  enterprises,  well 
organized.     Here  we  must  lift  our  hat  to  France. 

The  Japanese  educational  exhibit,  like  all  the  other  wonderful  dis- 
plays by  Japan,  is  arranged  with  great  care  and  with  an  eye  to  impress- 
ing the  visitor  with  the  up-to-dateness  of  that  progressive  empire  of  isl- 
ands. Fine  samples  of  letter- writing  in  Chino- Japanese  script  form  the 
chief  attraction  of  the  elementary  work.  This  script,  which  is  a  kind  of 
shorthand,  consisting  of  about  one  thousand  Chinese  characters,  com- 
bined with  the  Japanese  alphabet,  requires  many  years  of  study;  but 
when  once  learned  it  lends  itself  very  readily  to  the  demands  of  business 
usage.  The  Japanese  prefer  it  to  our  Eoman  style  because  of  the  saving 
of  time.  However,  international  commerce  may  change  their  prefer- 
ences. They  have  a  keen  eye  to  business.  English  is  quite  generally 
taught.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  present  the  actual  work  of  whole 
classes.  The  papers  bear  the  critical  marks  of  the  teachers.  The  pen- 
manship is  predominantly  vertical,  the  American  style  being  followed 
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rather  than  the  British.     The  progress  of  the  pupils  in  English  appears 
to  be  remarkably  rapid. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  school  programmes  is  instruction  in  eti- 
quette. Here  is  a  suggestion  worth  considering.  Polite  conduct  and 
usages  might  advantageously  be  taught  in  the  grades  and  in  the  high 
school.  Observation  of  the  actions  of  many  young  women  especially,  in 
the  streets  and  cars,  at  the  seashore,  and  at  social  gatherings,  makes  one 
wish  that  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  ordinary  propriety  might  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  as  an  excuse.      The  Japanese  idea  is  a  good  one. 

A  considerable  portion  of  China's  exhibits  seems  to  have  been  drawn 
from  the  Christian  missions.  The  mission  schools  are  by  no  means 
giving  proof  of  really  profitable  activity  in  their  peculiar  field.  Some  of 
the  things  shown  by  the  American  Board  Missions,  for  instance,  make 
one's  blood  boil  at  the  thought  of  the  opportunities  wasted.  Numerous 
questions  about  Satan  and  his  alleged  doings  are  answered  by  little  chil- 
dren in  sentences  that  have  been  drilled  into  them.  Page  after  page  of 
such  stuff  is  proudly  displayed  as  samples  of  our  civilizing  activity  in 
the  Orient.  Poor  children !  How  much  happier  then'  lives  might  be ! 
The  American  Board  ought  to  insist  that  its  teachers  qualify  themselves. 
If  what  they  try  to  do  is  worth  doing,  it  ought  to  be  done  weU.  Pho- 
tographs of  young  Chinese  women  at  Soochow  University  in  gymnasium 
costume  playing  basket-ball  show  how  an  old  civilization  has  lost  its  iron 
grip  upon  some  part  of  young  China  at  least. 

The  Philippine  exhibit  generally  is  too  obviously  shaped  for  Presi- 
dential campaign  purposes  to  encourage  one  to  take  a  serious  view  of  its 
educational  section.  The  insistence  upon  English  is  not  carried  quite 
as  far  as  a  nominally  despotic  government  is  driving  the  subjection  to 
the  ruler's  language  in  Finland,  for  example;  but  we  are  doing  almost  as 
well,  which,  considering  our  inexperience  as  a  people  in  this  sort  of  busi- 
ness, is  quite  an  achievement.  If  any  one  finds  fault,  we  can  take  him 
over  to  the  Igorrote  and  Negrito  villages  and  point  out  "our  problem," 
and  then  go  to  the  soldiers'  camp  and  proudly  exhibit  "our  solution." 
If  Turkey  should  want  to  organize  a  show  that  would  give  the  benighted 
citizens  of  that  country  an  idea  of  the  United  States,  it  would  establish 
a  Sioux  village,  a  few  negro  shacks,  a  cowboys'  camp,  and  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Coney  Island  Bowery,  charging  admission  to  these  several 
features,  and  then  invite  a  few  hundred  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine 
with  fezzes  and  turbans  to  camp  near  by  to  be  admu-ed  as  specimens 
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made  over  by  the  influences  that  build  up  the  Turkish  Empire.  Turkey 
may  not  want  to  adopt  our  plan.  That  is,  however,  no  argument  against 
its  value. 

The  Indian  educational  exhibit  is  more  genuine.  But  there  is  too 
much  show  about  it  all.  The  picturesque  side  is  brought  out  alto- 
gether too  prominently.  In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of  a  most 
important  statement  submitted  by  Colonel  R.  H.  Pratt,  former  superin- 
tendent of  the  Indian  school  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  to  the  New  York 
Ministers'  Conference  in  May.  He  maintains  that  self-preservation  re- 
(^uires  the  nation  to  assimilate  and  utilize  all  people  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. On  this  basis  the  Government's  method  of  handling  the  Indian 
problem  stands  condemned.  "  The  success  of  Anglicizing,  if  not  entirely 
assimilating,  black  savages  forty  times  more  numerous  than  our  Indians, 
and  our  success  in  reaching  happier  results  on  the  same  line  with  for- 
eigners from  almost  every  land,  and  the  failure  after  centuries  to  accom- 
plish any  material  like  results  with  the  Indians  ought  to  have  led  us  to 
hunt  for  the  reason  and  adopt  different  methods  long  ago." 

Colonel  Pratt  presents  striking  facts  to  show  that  the  Indian  policy 
is  wrong.  By  keeping  Indians  together  on  reservations  and  by  helping  to 
sustain  tribal  relations  the  assimilation  process  has  been  effectually 
frustrated,  he  argues.  His  successful  experience  in  training  young 
Indians  for  useful  pursuits  has  strengthened  his  faith  in  the  red  man. 
"All  Indians  within  my  knowledge,"  he  says,  "are  generally  up  to 
their  opportunities.  At  Carlisle  the  rule  has  always  been  to  implant 
treason  to  the  tribe  and  loyalty  to  the  United  States."  Colonel  Pratt 
concludes  his  arraignment  thus : 

What  a  farce  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  teach  American  citizenship  to  the  negroes 
in  Africa !  They  could  not  understand  it,  and,  if  they  did,  in  the  midst  of  such  con- 
trary influences  they  could  make  little  use  of  it.  The  Indians  must  get  into  the 
swim  of  American  citizenship.  They  must  feel  the  touch  of  it,  day  by  day,  until 
they  become  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  it,  and  thus  become  equal  to  it. 

The  National  Educational  Association  in  convention  assembled  at 
St.  Louis  adopted  this  thoroughly  appropriate  resolution : 

We  congratulate  and  thank  the  management  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion for  giving  education  first  place  in  the  scheme  of  classification,  and  for  the  extent 
and  arrangement  of  the  educational  exhibits.  Such  recognition  of  education  is  in 
harmony  with  the  genius  of  our  democracy  and  will  stimulate  interest  in  popular 
education  throughout  the  world. 

The  attendance  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
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Association  was  excellent  throughout,  in  spite  of  the  many  attractions 
of  the  Fair,  and  although  admission  was  strictly  limited  to  those  having 
membership  badges.  Boston,  with  its  record-breaking  registration  of 
thii'ty-five  thousand  last  year,  could  supply  no  such  audience  as  filled 
the  convention  hall  at  the  opening  session.  The  welcoming  and  re- 
sponding portion  of  the  programme  was,  as  usual,  a  most  tii-esome  per- 
formance. Why  so  wasteful  a  feature  should  be  continued  year  after 
year  is  hard  to  explain.  Dr.  Mclver,  of  North  Carolina,  made  the  right 
sort  of  speech,  brief,  crisp,  and  to  the  point.  One  of  his  inimitable 
stories  was  especially  opportune;  its  moral  was  that  "the  greater  the 
spoke  the  larger  the  tire."  In  spite  of  the  giant  welcoming  "spokes," 
the  audience  held  out  to  the  end  of  a  nearly  four-hour  session,  chiefly 
because  President  John  Cook  managed  by  smiles  and  witty  remarks  and 
good-natured  coaxing  to  keep  it  in  a  pleasant  humor. 

Dr.  Cook,  in  his  "President's  address,"  urged  the  need  of  reestablish- 
ing in  education  the  principle  of  wholesome  authority.  The  young 
must  be  trained  to  identify  the  will  of  the  land  with  the  law  of  the 
highest  within  themselves. 

President  James,  of  Northwestern  University,  who  has  since  been 
elected  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Draper  in  the  presidency  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  presented  a  strong  paper  on  "The  Place  of  the  Church  in 
American  Education."  The  educational  claims,  duties,  limitations,  and 
opportunities  of  the  state,  the  churches,  and  independent  effort  were 
carefully  examined  and  their  relations  presented.  He  made  a  strong 
point  for  church  interest  in  education.  In  proportion  as  a  church  oc- 
cupies itself  with  education,  the  individual  members  become  interested 
in  it.  A  church  that  fails  here  is  not  living  up  to  its  opportunities. 
Monopolization  of  education  by  either  the  state,  the  churches,  or  private 
enterprise  would  be  a  misfortune ;  each  has  an  important  function  to 
discharge. 

Cardinal  SatoUi  honored  the  convention  with  a  brief  visit,  accom- 
panied by  Archbishop  John  J.  Glennon,  and  Monsignor  O'Connell,  of 
Washington  University.  After  congratulating  the  teachers  upon  their 
congress,  the  Cardinal  said  that  the  future  of  humanity  depended  not  so 
much  upon  the  military  strength  of  nations,  or  upon  the  material  re- 
sources, but  upon  the  education  of  the  people  of  all  nations.  "The 
United  States,"  he  added,  "in  the  blessing  of  civil  and  political  liberty, 
is  at  the  head  of  the  progress  of  humanity."  The  leadership  thus  en- 
trusted to  the  United  States  brought  with  it  the  responsibility  of  studying 
the  sources  of  Christian  progress.     Monsignor  O'Connell,  the  rector  of 
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the  Catholic  University  at  Washington,  D.  C,  captivated  the  audience 
by  his  patriotic  words.  The  soul  of  America,  he  said,  was  the  greatest 
power  in  civilization  to-day.  The  responsibility  for  the  right  influenc- 
ing of  this  soul  rested  with  the  educators.  He  laid  down  these  four 
maxims  for  the  education  of  the  people : 

First,  this  above  all,  to  thy  God  be  true. 
Second,  love  honesty  above  all  things. 
Third,  put  liberty  above  personal  interest. 

Fourth,  spend  your  lives  in  making  your  fellow-men  and  yourselves  something 
better. 

The  presence  of  eminent  foreign  educators  at  the  Exposition  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  adding  to  the  list  of  speakers  the  names  of  Cap- 
tain Atkin  of  Great  Britain,  M.  Lamy  of  France,  Dr.  Bahlsen  of  Ger- 
many, Commissioner  Lagerstedt  of  Sweden,  and  Commissioner-General 
Tegima  of  Japan.  A  special  treat  was  supplied  in  the  shape  of  vesper 
meetings  where  distinguished  leaders  in  the  field  of  fine  arts  presented 
the  artistic  excellencies  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  The 
marvellous  progress  of  America  in  painting,  sculpture,  decoration,  and 
architecture  was  vividly  portrayed.  Messrs.  Halsey  C.  Ives,  Karl  T. 
Bitter,  and  William  S.  Eames  were  the  speakers.  It  is  said  that  more 
than  two  hundred  negroes  paid  two  dollars  each  to  obtain  the  National 
Educational  Association  badge  necessary  for  admission  to  hear  Booker 
T.  Washington,  who,  in  a  fine  address,  outlined  the  principles  upon 
which  he  builds  his  hope  for  the  future  of  his  race. 

Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  was  elected  president  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion after  close  balloting  in  committee.  It  is  likely  that  the  1905  con- 
vention will  go  to  Asbury  Park. 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Haley,  President  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Teachers,  presented  vigorous  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  organization  of 
teachers  for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  their  professional  and 
social  status.  This  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Association 
that  a  teacher  from  the  ranks  was  accorded  a  place  on  the  general  pro- 
gramme. Usually  the  privilege  is  reserved  for  superintendents  and  uni- 
versity and  normal  school  men.  Miss  Haley  had  the  courage  to  speak 
for  the  supervised.  In  telling  words  she  pictured  what  teachers  might 
accomplish  for  themselves,  for  the  children,  and  for  humanity  by  the  right 
sort  of  organization.  If  the  doings  of  labor  unions  are  not  reassming, 
the  teachers  have  only  themselves  to  blame,  she  argued,  for  the  men 
constituting  and  controlling  the  unions  were  at  one  time  pupils  in  the 
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schools.  The  preservation  of  democracy  rests  upon  the  teachers ;  to  that 
end  all  their  efforts  should  be  bent. 

Miss  Haley  is  an  organizer  of  marked  ability.  She  has  by  her  lead- 
ership won  several  important  victories  for  the  teachers  of  Chicago,  of 
whom  she  is  one.  Only  recently,  in  union  with  Miss  Goggin,  she  se- 
cured from  the  Cook  County  court  an  injunction  against  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education.  The  Board  had  tried,  upon  the  flimsiest  kind  of  a 
pretence,  to  justify  on  a  legal  basis  its  cut  of  the  teachers'  pay  in  the 
midst  of  the  school  year.  The  claim  was  made  that  while  the  teachers 
were  engaged  for  the  school  year,  the  salaries  were  fixed  for  the  fiscal 
year.  In  other  words,  teachers  might  be  engaged  upon  a  certain  salary 
schedule  in  June  for  the  year  beginning  September  1,  and  could  then 
have  their  pay  cut  down  without  warning  on  or  after  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary following.  This  contention  was  never  regarded  as  an  honest  one  by 
anybody.  It  was  a  mere  club  with  which  the  Board  hoped  to  defeat 
the  teachers.  The  court  has  decided  that  it  had  no  right  to  cut  the 
teachers'  pay  in  February,  1900.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fight  will 
now  be  ended.  A  board  of  education  struggling  to  defeat  the  ends  of 
common  justice  is  not  a  very  edifying  spectacle.  The  teachers  have 
earned  their  pay,  and  ought  to  have  it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  National  Educational  Association  missed  one  grand  opportunity 
of  making  itself  useful  to  the  world  in  general  and  the  teaching  profes- 
sion in  particular  by  failing  to  appoint  an  expert  commission  to  report 
upon  the  educational  exhibits  collected  at  St.  Louis.  It  might  well  have 
appropriated  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars  for  such  a  purpose.  There 
never  was  a  better  opportunity  for  the  comparative  study  of  educational 
systems  than  was  exemplified  in  the  Education  Building.  Making  all 
due  allowances  for  show  work,  the  seeing  eye  of  the  expert  could  have 
drawn  valuable  lessons  from  the  Exposition.  A  commission  of  one 
hundred  would  have  been  required  to  do  full  justice  to  the  undertaking. 

OssiAN  H.  Lang. 


PKOTECTION   AGAINST   FTEES   AND   FAULTY   CONSTEUC- 

TION. 

Conflagrations  are  apt  to  remind  us  that  fire  insurance  companies 
and  protective  associations  furnish  by  their  policies  a  foundation  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  mercantile  and  individual  credit/ 
The  tribute  we  pay  in  the  shape  of  premiums  is  measured  by  condi- 
tions and  justified  by  circumstances.  The  distress  of  small  companies 
after  every  large  fire  makes  it  painfully  evident  that  often  they  have  to 
return  all  and  sometimes  more  than  they  have  been  able  to  earn  and  ac- 
cumulate during  years  of  prosperity.  If  a  history  of  our  most  success- 
ful companies  were  written,  and  losses  by  conflagrations  on  which,  by 
laws  of  averages,  they  could  not  reckon  were  taken  into  consideration, 
it  would  appear  that  their  income  was  chiefly  derived  from  investments 
of  their  capital. 

When  1,700  buildings,  covering  2,000  acres  of  ground,  were  de- 
stroyed in  Chicago,  in  1871,  and  $185,000,000  worth  of  property  was 
annihilated,  68  insurance  companies,  with  $25,000,000  assets,  were 
forced  into  bankruptcy.  Nevertheless,  merchants  were  able  to  recover 
a  large  part  of  their  losses  from  companies  that  remained  solvent.  Such 
indemnity  enabled  the  insured  to  retrieve  their  wavering  fortunes  and  to 
rejuvenate  their  demolished  city ;  and  the  latter  rose  like  a  phoenix  from 
the  plain  covered  with  ashes  to  become  the  metropolis  of  our  great 
West.  A  year  later  Boston  had  a  similar  experience.  Eight  hundred 
buildings,  representing  $70,000,000  of  property,  were  consumed  and 
local  companies  again  failed;  but  the  city  was  rebuilt  and  improved 
with  money  furnished  by  the  underwriters  who  were  able  to  withstand 
this  renewed  strain  on  their  resources. 

A  remedy  against  a  repetition  of  such  disasters  can  only  be  found 
by  learning  the  means  of  prevention.  The  origin  of  such  great  calami- 
ties as  those  just  mentioned  is  generally  shrouded  in  mystery.  When 
evidence  as  to  cause  is  obliterated,  the  accessory  malefactors  are  unwill- 

^  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year,  tire  losses  far  exceeded  the 
average  of  any  ordinary  year,  having  amounted  to  more  than  $180,000,000. 
18 
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ing  to  incriminate  themselves.  Underwriters,  however,  are  convinced 
that  most  of  the  great  fires  could  have  been  prevented  if  a  more  liberal 
supply  of  water  and  a  more  efficient  fire  department  had  been  available. 
In  order  to  assure  an  adequate  flow  and  sufficient  pressure  of  water,  the 
latter  should  be  supplied  in  separate  service  pipes  to  hydrants  main- 
tained exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  fires;  and  the  most 
modern  equipment  of  all  kinds  should  be  at  the  command  of  the  fire 
fighters  at  a  moment's  notice.  Some  firemen  whose  appointment  or  pro- 
motion has  been  secured  through  favoritism,  rather  than  through  merit 
or  experience,  have  shown  their  incompetence  on  the  first  emergency. 
Half  a  million  of  property  was  consumed  on  April  20,  1904,  in  the 
Cadillac  factory,  Detroit,  because,  aside  from  other  shortcomings,  it 
had  taken  twenty  minutes  to  get  the  fire-engines  working,  although 
the  engine-house  adjoined  the  factory.  When  compared  with  the  effi- 
ciency of  private  corporations,  such  incompetence  becomes  painfully 
apparent.  Careful  attention  to  construction  and  other  improvements 
have  enabled  railroads  to  reduce  the  cost  of  transporting  merchandise 
from  the  West  to  a  seaport  to  one-tenth  of  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 
But  fire  insurance  costs  as  much  to-day  as  it  did  thirty  years  ago.  It 
has  become  less  expensive  in  those  countries  only  where  fires  have 
become  less  frequent.' 

While  in  Europe  houses  are  built  for  permanent  occupancy,  in  our 
cities  they  are  frequently  erected  to  serve  the  purpose  of  greedy  specu- 
lators. A  house  that  ha's  been  utilized  here  by  several  generations 
is  shown  as  a  curiosity.  The  houses  in  Nuremberg  and  Augsbm-g,  in 
which  Durer  became  famous  by  his  art  and  Fugger  by  the  lavish  enter- 
tainment of  his  emperor,  are  in  good  condition  still.  So  are  the  walls 
of  the  gymnasium  in  Munster,  where  the  writer  was  educated,  and  which 
was  erected  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  In  Europe  the  construc- 
tion of  houses  is  conscientiously  begun  and  carried  through  to  comple- 
tion according  to  approved  plans  and  specifications.  In  our  country, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  often  leave  it  to  irresponsible  brokers  or  un- 
scrupulous builders  who  care  more  for  the  money  they  make  by  their 
contract  than  for  the  safety  of  future  tenants. 

In  February,  1904,  another  fire  destroyed  some  sixty  millions  of 
property  in  Baltimore.  With  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  and  the 
prompt  attention  of  a  competent  fire  department,  this  fire  could  have 

^  Rates  in  German  cities  vary  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  per  mill  for  resi- 
dential risks,  and  from  three-quarters  to  one-and-one-quarter  per  mill  for  mercantile 
risks. 
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been  checked  in  time ;  and  it  never  would  have  extended  as  it  did  had 
it  not  been  fed  by  merchandise  placed  in  unprotected  antique  edifices 
which  should  never  have  been  tolerated  in  the  business  centre  of  a  great 
city.  When  the  heat  increased  to  three  thousand  degrees,  almost  all 
buildings,  the  best  of  them  included,  had  to  succumb;  terra  cotta parted 
from  steel,  granite  split,  sandstone  crumbled,  and  marble  calcined. 
Well-baked  brick  and  steel  encased  in  concrete  were  the  only  materials 
that  successfully  resisted  the  caloric  test.  Among  the  dismal  ruins, 
visible  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  fireproof  home  of  the  Continen- 
tal Trust  Company,  built  of  concreted  steel,  loomed  up  in  solitary  splen- 
dor to  teach  Baltimorians  the  lesson  of  a  better  construction  of  their 
future  "monumental"  city.  The  floor  joists  in  the  ordinary  old  build- 
ings measure  three  by  ten  inches  and  are  sixteen  inches  apart.  Bridg- 
ing provided  for  their  stiffening  makes  each  tier  a  conductor  of  flames. 
Similar  construction  prevails  in  Toronto,  where  seven  millions  were 
consumed  on  April  19,  1904;  and  it  continues  to  predominate  in 
almost  every  city  in  our  country.  It  may  be  difficult  to  remove  at 
once  all  these  old-fashioned  structures;  but  the  underwriters  have  it 
in  their  power  to  compel  owners  and  tenants  to  provide  them  with 
protection. 

Many  "  department "  stores  in  the  heart  of  our  populous  cities  can 
make  no  pretence  to  safety.  Covering  a  large  area,  sometimes  an  entire 
square,  they  are  a  serious  menace  to  their  surroundings.  Not  only 
should  they  be  made  fireproof,  but,  as  required  by  law  in  Massachusetts, 
they  should  be  partitioned  into  as  many  small  sections  as  practicable, 
the  various  sections  being  separated  by  automatic  sliding  fireproof 
doors,  which  are  closed  at  night.  These  compartments  should  be 
divided  by  solid  brick  fire  walls,  containing  no  more  openings  than  nec- 
essary. Until  such  rules  are  observed,  we  may  at  any  time  hear  of 
other  calamities.  The  Baltimore  fire  —  which  has  crippled  several  Ameri- 
can companies,  has  forced  the  old  and  reputable  "  Greenwich  "  to  liqui- 
date, and  has  caused  some  foreign  companies  to  withdraw  —  originated  in 
a  large  dry -goods  store.  Further  disasters  may  render  it  still  more 
difficult  to  safeguard  property  by  adequate  insurance. 

Skeleton  construction  has  begun  to  change  the  aspect  and  to  improve 
the  character  of  American  cities.  It  is  well  adapted  to  embellish  our 
architecture ;  but  above  all  we  should  make  the  new  steel  buildings  safer 
than  the  old-fashioned  houses,  especially  where  the  height  exceeds  five 
stories.  With  engines  and  pressure  such  as  firemen  can  command,  no 
stream  of  water  can  be  thrown  higher  than  sixty  feet.     Windows  of 
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skyscrapers  should  be  glazed  with  wire  glass  set  in  metal-covered 
frames.  Automatic  water  screens  should  be  placed  under  the  main 
cornices  of  high  buildings,  to  guard  them  against  outside  fires.  Ele- 
vators should  be  encased  in  fireproof  partitions,  reaching  from  cellar  to 
roof;  boilers  should  be  placed  inside  heavy  brick  walls;  and  concrete 
should  extend  to  the  floor  boards  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  air  be- 
tween them.  Only  steel  furniture  should  be  used,  and  the  presence  of 
merchandise  should  be  prohibited  above  the  fifth  story ;  samples  of  cellu- 
loid recently  exploded  in  an  upper  story  of  the  "  Flatiron "  Building, 
New  York,  creating  no  small  panic. 

During  the  erection  of  the  stanchest  of  the  Baltimore  buildings  rigid 
rules  had  been  observed ;  and  their  efficacy  was  demonstrated  during  the 
recent  fire  when  heat  that  annihilated  destructible  contents,  melting 
even  the  iron  typewriters,  could  not  materially  injure  the  walls  of  such 
structures.  If  our  modern  steel  houses  were  built  with  equal  care,  they 
could  not  collapse  like  the  Darlington  in  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York, 
which,  while  in  course  of  erection,  in  March,  1904,  fell  through  the 
weight  of  its  own  displaced  material.  The  pillars  were  found  to  be  hol- 
low and  to  be  made  of  soft  cast  iron,  while  the  weak  steel  beams  had 
been  insufficiently  riveted.  This  accident  recalls  the  breakdown  of  a 
row  of  Harlem  tenements  some  years  ago,  when  a  corpulent  friend  of 
the  contractor,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation,  heedlessly  leaned  against 
one  of  the  side  walls. 

In  Europe  every  house,  as  long  as  it  is  in  course  of  erection,  remains 
under  the  surveillance  of  a  building  police ;  and  even  after  completion 
occupancy  is  not  allowed  until  the  department  has  made  a  final  inspec- 
tion. The  chief  of  this  police  then  issues  a  certificate  of  construction  and 
a  permit  for  occupation.  As  long  as  our  edifices  are  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, they  should  likewise  be  supervised  by  employees  of  a  competent 
building  department.  Experienced  and  practical  inspectors,  sufficiently 
remunerated  to  make  them  independent  of  bribes,  should  be  engaged  by 
civil  service  commissioners  for  the  better  protection  of  the  public.  They 
should  have  legal  authority  and  be  compelled  to  arrest  and  bring  to  jus- 
tice whomsoever  they  might  discover  in  the  act  of  deviating  from  the 
approved  plans.  Architects  and  contractors  should  be  licensed  and  not 
permitted  to  erect  any  important  structures  unless  they  could  be  held 
liable  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  undertakings.  The  authori- 
ties of  New  York  had  been  warned  against  the  material  used  in  the 
"  Darlington  " ;  and  had  these  warnings  been  heeded ,  twenty  souls  and 
the  reputation  of  some  builders  might  have  been  spared.     Before  any 
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permanent  improvement  can  be  expected  of  a  service  so  vital  to  our 
prosperity,  it  must  be  divorced  from  politics. 

Persons  now  delegated  by  underwriters  to  guard  against  insufficient 
insulation  of  electric  wires  are  also  expected  to  condemn  defective  flues 
and  to  order  the  removal  of  such  inflammable  or  explosive  material  as 
may  endanger  the  environment.  But  they  generally  neglect  these  du- 
ties, and  they  seldom  discover  a  danger  until  it  is  too  late.  The  fire 
marshal  of  Massachusetts  orders  the  removal  of  any  material  that  may 
imperil  property  in  the  State ;  and  when  a  fire  has  occurred,  he  inves- 
tigates the  cause,  and  endeavors  to  determine  whether  it  was  due  to  acci- 
dent, negligence,  or  incendiarism.  Since  this  office  was  created,  fires  in 
the  Bay  State  have  become  less  frequent. 

On  Saturday,  March  26,  1904,  the  ignition  of  a  heap  of  rubbish  in 
the  basement  of  the  Adams  Express  office,  on  lower  Broadway,  New 
York,  resulted  in  the  burning  of  the  entire  building  and  in  considerable 
damage  to  the  adjoining  structures.  The  owners  and  tenants  of  the 
latter  buildings  could  have  held  the  express  company  liable  for  its  neg- 
ligence, and  the  express  company  could  not  have  recovered  its  own  loss, 
if  the  fire  had  occurred  in  France.  In  that  country,  the  law  is  based  on 
the  correct  principle  that  the  man  who,  through  his  own  negligence, 
injures  the  property  of  his  neighbor  is  responsible  for  his  neglect,  which 
may  invalidate  his  own  insurance  policy.  In  Silesia  municipal  ordi- 
nances compelled  the  sufferer,  in  case  of  fire,  to  alarm  his  neighbors 
before  he  was  allowed  to  save  his  own  chattels. 

The  old-fashioned  construction  of  city  tenement-houses  is  abomin- 
able. Instead  of  standard  eight-inch  brick  walls,  many  partitions  are 
made  of  scantling,  set  twelve  inches  apart,  without  fire  stops  between 
floors.  That  no  more  lives  have  been  lost  in  the  conflagrations  that 
have  included  a  vast  number  of  such  fagots  has  been  due  to  the  courage 
of  our  firemen.  Only  two  hundred  persons  perished  during  the  great 
Chicago  fire  of  1871.  But  terrible  losses  of  life  have  occurred  when 
people  in  crowded  places  have  suddenly  become  frightened,  and  more 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  safeguard  such.  Five  hundred  and 
eighty-six  persons,  or  one-third  of  the  entire  audience,  would  not  have 
perished,  in  December,  1903,  in  the  Iroquois  Theatre,  if  the  Chicago 
authorities  had  done  their  duty.  No  license  should  be  granted  for  any 
theatrical  performance  in  a  building  that  is  not  in  every  way  fireproof. 

In  amusement  halls,  the  seats  should  be  far  enough  apart  to  allow  the 
spectators  to  pass  without  hindrance;  broad  aisles,  free  from  incum- 
brances, should  lead  to  convenient  exits  sufficiently  wide  to  clear  the 
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house  in  five  minutes  of  any  audience  it  can  hold;  the  curtain  should 
be  a  fireproof  partition  between  the  stage  and  the  public;  and  watch- 
men should  be  stationed  at  every  exit  during  every  performance.  Watch- 
men rendered  all  the  assistance  they  could  and  carried  senseless  women 
from  the  ruins  of  the  ill-fated  Iroquois  at  the  peril  of  their  own 
lives.  But  the  flames  spread  with  such  rapidity  that  the  efforts  of 
these  men  availed  but  little.  New  buildings  erected  for  a  similar 
purpose  should  hereafter  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  square,  like  the 
new  public  library  building  of  New  York.  Modern  theatres  in  Paris, 
Vienna,  Berlin,  and  other  continental  cities  arerequii-ed  to  be  more  than 
forty  feet  distant  from  any  other  edifice.  Until  we  can  enforce  a  simi- 
lar law  here,  we  should  at  least  insist  that  no  building  be  used  for  such 
a  pm'pose  until  it  is  made  fireproof.  It  should  also  be  protected  against 
fire  from  adjoining  buildings  by  solid  brick  fire  walls  of  sufficient  height 
and  thickness.  The  agitation  in  Europe  caused  by  the  Iroquois  fire  has 
led  a  prominent  architect,"  Baurat "  Helmers,  to  apply  to  the  municipality 
of  Vienna  for  permission  to  rehearse  theatre  fires  in  a  circu's,  in  order 
to  instruct  the  Viennese  how  to  behave  in  case  of  such  an  emergency. 
After  several  theatre  fires,  an  association,  known  as  the  Asphalia  Society, 
was  organized  in  Austria  for  the  better  protection  of  human  life.  This 
society  has  introduced  reforms  in  the  construction  of  public  buildings  in 
many  Eui'opean  countries,  and  no  serious  calamity  has  ever  happened 
in  any  building  erected  under  its  supervision. 

A  few  hotels  in  large  cities,  generally  the  most  expensive  ones,  are 
safe;  but  the  majority  of  our  travellers  are  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in 
fire  traps.  Most  of  the  hotels  in  our  summer  resorts  are  constructed  of 
pine  wood  and  covered  with  wooden  shingles,  and  more  than  a  dozen 
burn  every  year  in  New  England  alone. 

Those  who  visit  our  retail  stores  on  bargain  days  should  remember 
the  disaster  that  befell  a  charity  fair  near  the  Champs  Elysees,  Paris, 
when  the  self-sacrificing  women  were  so  frightened  by  the  outbreak  of  a 
fire  that  many  of  them  were  trampled  to  death  or  suffocated  during  their 
vain  efforts  to  escape  from  the  building.  Should  a  fire  occur  during  a 
busy  shopping  hour  in  one  of  the  vast  department  stores  that  exist  in 
almost  every  one  of  our  cities,  it  would  result  in  a  much  greater  loss  of 
life.  The  exits  from  many  of  these  stores  are  narrow,  and  some  of  them 
are  difficult  to  find.  The  elevators  generally  become  blocked;  and  es- 
cape by  the  wooden,  inflammable  staircases,  which  most  of  them  retain, 
would  soon  become  impossible.  Such  caravansaries  should  be  closed 
to  the  public  until  they  are  made  fireproof.     Few,  if  any,  of  the  city's 
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sweat-shops,  where  poor  girls  earn  their  daily  bread,  are  fireproof;  and 
by  the  reckless  smoking  of  cigarettes  amid  inflammable  material,  the  fire 
danger  becomes  aggravated. 

How  helpless  frightened  women  become  has  unfortunately  been 
demonstrated  by  another  recent  calamity.  Tiie  excursion  boat  General 
Slocum  caught  fire  on  a  fine  summer  day,  June  15,  1904,  between  isl- 
ands of  the  East  River  in  New  York.  Over  nine  hundred  women  and 
children,  more  than  half  of  the  registered  passengers,  were  either  burned 
to  death  or  drowned.  The  cause  of  this  terrible  disaster,  the  greatest  of 
the  kind  that  has  ever  happened,  is  still  under  investigation.  It  has 
been  disclosed  that  the  life  preservers  were  rotten.  The  same  discovery 
was  made  when  the  Seawanhaka  was  burned  to  the  water's  edge,  near 
the  same  spot,  on  June  28,  1880,  and  sixty  persons  lost  their  lives. 
We  know  that  the  fire  apparatus  and  lifeboats  of  the  Slocum  were  un- 
available and  that  the  crew  was  incompetent.  Even  if  the  persons  who 
were  to  blame  should  this  time  actually  be  punished,  we  may  still  look 
for  a  repetition  of  similar  horrors  until  unsafe  vessels  are  taken  out  of 
service. 

All  river  boats  should  be  made  of  steel  and  be  provided  with  water- 
tight compartments  and  steel  bulkheads ;  and  the  whole  superstructure 
should  be  made  fireproof.  The  flames  leaped  like  lightning  over  the 
upper  decks  of  the  Slocum,  because  the  flimsiest  material  that  could 
bear  the  load  of  excursionists  had  been  deemed  good  enough.  All  craft 
licensed  to  carry  human  freight  on  water  should  be  constructed  with 
no  less  care  than  are  habitations  on  terra  firma.  It  is  entirely  prac- 
ticable to  safeguard  travellers  by  a  more  rigid  inspection  of  the  life- 
saving  apparatus  of  the  boat,  by  a  careful  limitation  of  the  number  of 
passengers,  and  by  the  compulsory  presence  of  an  adequate  number  of 
efficient  flame  fighters. 

We  have  useful  societies  for  the  conversion  of  heathen  and  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  animals.  Why  not  form  one  for  protection  against 
the  constantly  recurring  danger  of  being  drowned  or  roasted  alive  ?  An 
association  of  earnest  men  organized  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after 
violations  of  the  building  and  navigation  laws,  and  the  prosecution  of 
trespassers,  could  serve  to  reduce  that  loss  of  life  and  property  for  which 
this  country  has  become  notorious. 

Louis  Windmuller. 


PEIVATE    SOCIETIES  AND    THE    ENFOECEMENT   OF    THE 

CKIMINAL  LAW. 

Eecent  issues  of  the  New  York  newspapers  contained  accounts  of  a 
meeting  of  some  thirty  or  forty  citizens  to  ventilate  their  alleged  griev- 
ances against  the  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals.  For  the  most  part,  the  speeches  at  that  meeting  were  directed 
against  certain  methods  of  the  society ;  and  most  of  the  suggestions  ad- 
vanced took  the  form  of  projects  for  the  formation  of  a  new  association  of 
the  same  kind  to  be  controlled  by  the  protesting  citizens  instead  of  the 
present  officers.  It  was  a  protest  involving  personalities  only  and  was 
not  based  on  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  objects  or  principles  of  the 
society.  An  editorial  writer  in  "The  New  York  Times,"  in  comment- 
ing on  the  meeting,  makes  this  interesting  suggestion : 

For  our  own  part,  we  should  have  been  better  content  if  at  least  a  few  of  the 
society's  critics  had  raised  the  question  whether  there  is  a  real  need  for  private  cor- 
porations to  execute  this  or  that  law,  or  even  to  see  that  this  or  that  law  is  executed. 

Here  is  a  most  interesting  query,  and  one  that  calls  for  a  frank  dis- 
cussion uninfluenced  by  sympathy  or  hatred  for  one  or  more  of  the  many 
private  corporations  now  engaged  in  enforcing  certain  features  of  our 
criminal  law. 

The  citizen  in  communities  removed  from  great  cities  sees  little  of 
the  work  of  such  private  societies,  because  these  are  called  into  exist- 
ence, for  the  most  part,  to  combat  crimes  that  can  only  exist  where  the 
stream  of  human  life  is  crowded  into  crooked  and  subterranean  channels. 
We  find,  therefore,  that  private  corporations  engaged  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  crime  exist,  for  the  most  part,  in  our  great  cities  only.  In  New 
York,  where  the  problem  of  detecting  and  punishing  crime  is  made  un- 
usually difficult  by  the  abnormal  crowding  of  its  people  into  crowded 
homes  on  still  more  crowded  streets,  the  private  society  finds  its  greatest 
field  of  work. 

It  is  not  alone  in  suppressing  crime  that  private  citizens,  either  as 
individuals  or  as  corporations,  find  work  that  the  state  is  in  theory  ob- 
ligated to  perform.     In  almost  every  department  of  charitable  endeavor. 
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the  state  is  assisted  by  individual  citizens.  Indeed,  an  analysis  of  the 
objects  of  charitable  societies  of  a  private  nature  in  every  large  city 
shows  conclusively  that  the  state  invariably  encourages  private  societies 
to  assist  in  a  work  which,  strictly  speaking,  belongs  to  the  government 
itself.  Once  this  is  made  clear,  it  would  seem  that,  unless  the  work  of 
assisting  in  enforcing  the  criminal  law  differs  radically  from  other  char- 
itable work,  the  burden  of  proof  shifts  from  the  societies  to  their  critics. 

The  "New  York  Charities  Directory"  for  1904  contains  several 
hundred  pages  devoted  to  a  description  of  private  societies,  incorporated 
and  unincorporated,  engaged  in  assisting  the  state  in  performing  func- 
tions that  the  state  itself  would  have  to  perform  if  the  societies  did  not 
exist.  A  skeleton  analysis  of  the  objects  of  these  institutions  sufficient- 
ly indicates  the  "  increasing  purpose  "  and  necessity  for  them.  Their 
classification  is  as  follows : 

Glass  I.  Care  and  Belief  of  Needy  Families  in  their  Homes.  In- 
cluded under  this  classification  are  the  employment  bureaus,  relief 
societies,  day  nurseries  and  kindergartens,  burial  societies,  and  many 
societies  of  a  similar  purpose.  Under  this  heading  very  properly  comes 
the  work  of  the  various  so-called  legal  aid  societies.  The  Legal  Aid 
Society,  incorporated  in  1876,  has  recovered  for  the  poor  of  New  York 
over  a  million  dollars.  It  has  vindicated  its  own  existence  so  com- 
pletely that  argument  in  favor  of  it  is  unnecessary.  It  is  a  private 
society  that  puts  into  motion  the  civil  courts  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
In  principle  this  is  not  radically  different  from  a  society  like  the  Anti- 
Policy  Society  that  puts  into  motion  the  criminal  courts  for  the  relief  of 
the  defenceless. 

Class  II.  Belief  for  Destitute,  Neglected,  and  Delinquent  Children. 
In  this  class  are  the  asylums,  homes,  cheap  lodgings,  and  reformatories 
for  children.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  official  classification 
of  the  Charities  Directory,  along  with  the  many  charitable  societies  of 
this  class,  is  found  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children.  This  society  investigates  and  prosecutes  all  cases  of  cruelty 
to  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  the  broadest  and  truest  sense, 
such  a  society  is  as  much  a  charitable  institution  as  any  asylum  or 
orphans'  home  in  New  York.  During  the  past  twenty -eight  years  the 
New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  has  secured 
53,620  convictions.  Every  one  of  these  prosecutions  involved  the  en- 
forcement of  a  law  for  the  protection  of  little  children.  The  wider  the 
scope  of  such  a  society,  the  fewer  asylums  and  homes  and  reformatories 
there  are  to  fill.     In  hygiene,  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
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of  ciire.  In  the  realm  of  practical  charity,  one  society  that  promptly 
and  surely  enforces  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  weak  humanity  may 
obviate  the  necessity  for  a  dozen  societies  to  care  for  the  victims  of  a 
non-enforcement  of  the  law. 

Class  III.  Belief  for  the  Sick.  In  the  field  of  relief  for  the  sick, 
the  state  has  most  emphatically  given  its  encouragement  to  private 
societies  formed  to  carry  on  some  one  or  more  public  duties.  As  our 
present  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's  many  years  ago  pointed 
out,  the  State  of  New  York  is  irrevocably  committed  to  the  policy  of 
recognizing  two  distinct  classes  of  hospitals :  one  supported  entirely  by 
public  moneys  and  the  other  supported  either  entirely  or  in  part  by  pri- 
vate donations. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York  has  been  endeavor- 
ing for  a  hundred  years  to  protect  the  public  from  the  ravages  of  the 
charlatan,  who  is  generally  as  criminal  as  he  is  ignorant.  It  is  a  private 
corporation,  but  it  puts  into  motion  almost  daily  the  laws  againsjb  illegal 
and  criminal  practice,  Tlie  more  dangerous  the  practitioners  it  removes 
from  the  community,  the  fewer  are  the  victims  that  arrive  at  the  hos- 
pitals too  late  for  science  to  relieve.  If  the  state  in  its  constitution  has 
encouraged  private  corporations  to  assist  in  relieving  the  sick,  why 
should  it  not  likewise  encourage  a  private  corporation  whose  object  is 
to  enforce  laws  that  will  leave  less  work  for  the  hospitals  to  do? 

Class  IV.  Treatment  of  Delinquent  Adults.  The  State  of  New 
York  has  many  reformatories  under  its  own  control.  For  the  most  part, 
they  are  for  prisoners  under  their  first  conviction  of  felony.  The  State 
relies  almost  entirely  upon  private  corporations  for  the  reclamation  of  dis- 
charged convicts  and  fallen  men  and  women  generally.  The  prison  as- 
sociations and  guilds  in  New  York  have  continuously  proven  the  wisdom 
of  entrusting  such  functions  to  private  corporations.  Especially  in  this 
class  of  charities,  the  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  more  than  the 
pound  of  cure.  The  private  corporations  engaged  in  the  suppression 
of  vice  and  crime  not  only  tend  to  eliminate  from  society  the  actual 
criminal  himself,  but  they  tend  to  minimize  the  number  of  his  victims. 
The  Anti-Policy  Society,  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  and  many  other  societies  in  like 
fields  rid  the  community  of  influences  which,  undisturbed,  would  make 
necessary  many  enlargements  of  our  prisons  and  reformatories. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  cases  of  private  societies  which  are  called 
upon  to  do  public  service  of  a  charitable  nature.  Their  universality 
seems  to  prove  their  necessity.     It  would  also  seem  that  enough  has 
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been  said  to  warrant  the  statement  that  where  private  societies  are  nec- 
essary to  cure  diseased  conditions  in  our  body  politic,  other  private 
societies  are  equally  necessary  to  prevent  those  diseased  conditions  by 
enforcement  of  the  law. 

In  classifying  societies  for  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law  as 
charitable  societies,  the  writer  has  used  the  latter  expression  in  a  non- 
technical sense,  and  not  in  the  sense  of  a  "  charitable  institution "  as 
used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York.  As  was  said  by 
Mr.  Justice  O'Brien,  in  speaking  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children  : 

In  a  very  broad  and  general  sense,  it  may  doubtless  be  said  that  any  individual 
or  corporation  that  does  anytliing  to  avert  or  alleviate  human  misery  or  human  suf- 
fering in  any  of  their  varied  forms  without  gain  or  reward  is  engaged  in  a  work  of 
charity.  All  good  works  of  this  description  generally  proceed  from  motives  of  char- 
ity, and  it  is  in  that  sense  only  that  the  defendant  can  with  any  propriety  be  called 
a  charitable  institution. 

However,  it  is  not  always  safe  to  assume  that  because  a  condition 
exists,  and  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  it  cannot  be  improved  upon. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  private  societies  of  a  charitable  nature  en- 
gaged in  enforcing  the  criminal  law  stand  upon  a  different  footing  from 
societies  conducting  charitable  work  in  the  narrow  sense.  Our  hon- 
est and  fair-minded  editorial  critic  who  has  so  forcibly  presented  the 
question  for  discussion  has  this  to  say  of  private  societies  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  criminal  laws : 

Even  at  their  best  their  effect  on  the  regular  representatives  of  the  law  is  not 
good,  since  it  relieves  those  representatives  of  a  part  of  their  natural  duties  and  gives 
them  an  excuse  for  ignoring  abuses  which  they  alone  are  likely  to  see. 

This  criticism,  however  plausible  it  may  appear  at  first,  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  actual  experience.  To  be  sure,  in  strict  theory,  the 
regular  representatives  of  the  law  should  be  on  the  alert  for  all  viola- 
tions of  the  criminal  law.  This  refers,  of  course,  to  the  police  depart- 
ment and  not  to  the  functions  of  the  prosecuting  attorney.  Theoreti- 
cally, the  function  of  a  prosecuting  attorney  is  to  prosecute  criminals 
after  the  evidence  has  been  submitted  to  him  by  the  police  department 
and  the  citizens.  To  be  sure,  both  the  present  district  attorney  in  New 
York  City  and  the  circuit  attorney  in  St.  Louis  have  earned  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  by  obtaining  evidence  on  their  own  initiative  against 
gamblers,  blackmailers,  and  other  criminals,  in  addition  to  performing 
their  ordinary  duty  of  presenting  that  evidence  to  the  courts.  This  is, 
however,  due  more  to  the  fact  that  they  have  voluntarily  taken  upon 
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themselves  duties  which  the  police  departments  of  New  York  and  St. 
Louis  have  failed  to  discharge. 

If  our  police  departments  have  in  these  instances  failed  to  suppress 
criminals  of  the  kind  mentioned,  whether  from  lack  of  facilities  or  other 
causes,  how  can  we  expect  the  regular  representatives  of  the  law  to 
ferret  out  the  less  heinous  crimes  that  our  private  corporations  are  daily 
bringing  to  the  courts  ?  The  truth  is  that  the  preservation  of  order,  the 
protection  of  property,  and  the  suppression  of  violence  are,  in  practice, 
sufficient  to  keep  any  police  force  so  busy  that  the  lesser  criminals  may 
go  practically  undisturbed.  Is  it  not  fairer  to  say  that  the  activity  of  our 
private  corporations  in  suppressing  particular  classes  of  criminals,  instead 
of  giving  the  police  an  excuse  for  ignoring  abuses,  gives  them  more  op- 
portunity to  pursue  a  relentless  warfare  on  those  more  violent  criminals 
to  whom  they  must  give  their  first  attention? 

Of  course,  by  enlarging  the  police  force  to  proportions  hitherto  un- 
heard of,  all  crimes,  great  and  small,  could  be  detected  by  it,  and  private 
corporations  for  suppression  of  crime  could  be  done  away  with.  But  by 
enlarging  the  eleemosynary  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  state  indefi- 
nitely, we  could  likewise  dispense  with  the  private  corporations  engaged 
in  this  class  of  work.  This,  however,  would  be  an  unfortunate  result,  be- 
cause the  force  of  public  opinion,  which  every  prosecutor  knows  is  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  enforcement  of  laws,  is  kept  continually  aroused  by  the 
presence  of  private  citizens  charging  themselves  with  the  duties  of  en- 
forcing laws.  Private  corporations  of  this  nature  in  the  City  of  New  York 
reach  into  every  walk  of  life,  and  cause  the  public  to  maintain  an  in- 
terest in  the  laws  they  enforce  that  could  not  be  maintained  were  the 
public  authorities  alone  to  take  the  initiative.  In  the  one  case  the  peo- 
ple are  participants,  and  in  the  other  mere  spectators. 

Again,  the  members  of  these  societies,  knowing  personally  the 
agents  and  attorneys  engaged  in  the  work,  wiU.  in  confidence  divulge 
information  and  assist  them  in  fighting  criminals  to  an  extent  far  greater 
than  they  would  in  the  case  of  the  public  authorities.  In  a  sense,  the 
system  makes  every  member  of  these  societies  a  special  policeman,  who, 
by  reason  of  the  pride  he  takes  in  the  work  of  his  society,  will  make 
efforts  that  he  would  never  think  of  making  if  he  were  not  a  part  of  the 
work.  To  borrow  an  expression  from  the  world  of  sport,  it  is  the  effec- 
tiveness of  team  work  as  opposed  to  the  ineffectiveness  of  every  man 
working  for  himself. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  the  work  of  these  societies  that  cannot 
be  overlooked.     One  of  the  axioms  of  modern  life  is  that  this  is  a  day  of 
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specialists.  It  is  not  only  a  day  where  the  specialist  in  good  work  ex- 
ists, but  a  day  in  which  the  specialist  in  crime  becomes  most  dangerous. 
A  detective  in  the  police  department  may  be  called  one  day  to  ferret  out 
a  murder,  the  next  day  to  trace  stolen  property,  the  next  day  to  discover 
who  set  fire  to  a  building,  and  so  on,  through  the  field  of  crime.  The 
agent  or  detective  of  the  private  society,  however,  confines  his  energies 
to  one  distinct  class  of  criminals.  He  learns  their  methods  accurately, 
knows  all  their  haunts,  and,  more  than  this,  by  long  experience 
knows  just  what  evidence  the  court  will  require  to  convict  the  criminaJ 
who  is  violating  the  law  this  society  is  especially  charged  with  enforc- 
ing. In  other  words,  the  agent  of  the  private  society  soon  becomes  an 
expert  specialist  in  the  detection  of  crime  to  a  degree  which  the  detec- 
tive of  the  regular  police  department  can  rarely  attain. 

The  Court  of  Appeals,  in  discussing  the  functions  of  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  has  thus  pointed  out 
without  hesitation  that  the  results  obtained  by  that  private  society  in 
enforcing  the  criminal  law  would  not  be  possible  under  the  ordinary 
police  regime : 

The  defendant  receives  under  the  charter  of  New  York  the  sum  of  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  annually  from  the  city  treasury  to  promote  the  objects  of  its  organiza- 
tion. But  in  receiving  or  disbursing  that  sura  of  money,  it  neither  receives  nor  ad- 
ministers any  charit3%  but  it  is  simply  allowed  something  by  the  city  for  doing 
something  that  otherwise  would  devolve,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  on  the  police 
department,  and  which  the  society  can  do  better  and  with  much  less  expense  than 
the  police. 

In  another  place  the  Court  of  Appeals  said : 

All  the  things  it  does  or  can  do  would  naturally  and  primarily  devolve  upon  the 
police  department,  and  the  society  exists  only  because  it  can  do  the  work  of  the 
police  more  efficiently  than  they  can. 

Again,  the  private  society,  when  properly  conducted,  keeps  a  record 
not  only  of  its  convictions,  but  of  all  complaints  received  from  every 
source.  In  time  its  archives  become  a  storehouse  of  information  of  far 
more  value  than  anything  the  pubfic  authorities  can  ever  hope  to  obtain. 
A  complaint  against  a  criminal  may  come  to  one  station-house  and  on 
the  same  day  similar  complaints  may  be  received  in  other  station- 
houses.  No  one  of  the  complaints  may  be  sufficient  to  warrant  an 
arrest  by  the  police ;  but  where  these  various  complaints  are  all  har- 
monized in  one  central  office,  they  may  form  the  history  of  a  criminal's 
operations  and  thereby  make  his  detection  and  conviction  much  easier 
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than  if  the  report  were  made  to  one  of  the  many  branches  of  the  police 
department. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  cases  presented  to  the  courts  annually 
by  the  ]\Iedical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York  are  based  upon  the 
testimony  of  women  employed  as  agents.  Under  the  police  method  of 
securing  evidence,  such  testimony  cannot  be  obtained  with  anything 
like  the  ease  or  efficiency  with  which  it  may  be  obtained  by  a  private 
society. 

The  average  criminal  learns  to  fear  and  avoid  the  police  department 
and  thinks  that  as  long  as  he  can  avoid  the  regular  officers  of  the  law 
he  is  safe  in  his  wrong-doing.  The  detective  of  the  private  society, 
however,  can  work  far  more  unobtrusively  and  effectively  because  his 
presence  is  unknown,  and  he  is  not  working  in  the  face  of  preconceived 
suspicion. 

Neither  should  it  be  forgotten  that  nothing  is  more  valuable  in  the 
proper  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law  than  a  proper  system  of  check- 
ing and  watching.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed 
so  as  to  keep  a  safe  balance  of  power  between  the  executive,  judicial, 
and  legislative  departments  of  the  Government.  No  business  system  in 
modern  times  is  effective  unless  one  branch  is  being  watched  and  checked 
by  some  other  branch.  So  in  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law.  A 
watchful  private  society,  with  its  eyes  directed  toward  one  particular  class 
of  offenders,  instead  of  acting  as  an  "excuse  for  ignoring  abuses,"  makes 
the  regular  representatives  of  the  law  alert  and  anxious  and  willing  to  ren- 
der assistance  for  fear  that  their  inertness  may  be  commented  on  to  their 
disadvantage.  Private  societies  do  not  have  to  play  politics,  and  have 
a  way  of  speaking  out  that  alarms  the  stickler  for  bureaucratic  methods. 

Another  objection  urged  against  the  private  society  is  that  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  submits  more  patiently  to  the  admonition  or  interference  of 
a  policeman  than  to  that  of  a  "society  officer,"  and  in  most  cases  can 
more  easily  get  redress  from  the  policeman's  oppression  or  mistakes  of 
judgment.  If  this  means  that  the  defendant  in  a  criminal  suit  insti- 
gated by  a  private  society  has  a  greater  hatred  toward  the  society  that 
has  convicted  him  than  he  would  have  toward  the  police  department  if 
the  latter  had  instituted  the  prosecution,  I  am  prepared  to  admit  it. 
But  is  this  any  reflection  on  the  society  ?  The  bitterness  arises,  for  the 
most  part,  from  chagrin  at  being  caught.  The  medical  quack,  having 
practised  free  from  molestation  by  the  police,  undoubtedly  feels  very 
bitter  toward  the  Medical  Society  when,  by  reason  of  its  superior  facili- 
ties for  obtaining  evidence  and  its  knowledge  of  the  greater  dangers  of 
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the  quack,  it  closes  his  establishment.  The  cry  of  persecution  is  one 
of  the  favorite  cries  raised  by  the  defendant  in  a  criminal  case ;  and  it  is 
difhcult  to  make  a  criminal  understand  that  a  private  society  has  any 
business  to  close  him  up  after  he  has  evaded  the  regularly  constituted 
authorities.  It  is  a  compliment  to  be  called  impudent  by  some  people ; 
but  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  a  prisoner  because  of  his  conviction 
or  to  heed  his  abuse  of  his  prosecutor  is  to  introduce  a  new  principle 
into  the  ethics  of  criminal  jmisprudence. 

As  for  redress,  the  private  society  must  at  all  times  respond  in  dam- 
ages for  false  arrest  and  malicious  prosecution,  and  this  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  curb  the  overzealousness  of  its  agents.  A  person  wrongfully 
accused  of  crime  can  much  more  easily  secure  the  discharge  of  the 
offending  agent  at  the  hands  of  the  private  society  than  that  of  an  of- 
fending policeman  at  the  hands  of  the  police  department.  In  the 
former  case,  the  contract  of  employment  between  the  agent  and  the 
society  does  not  require  legal  charges  and  a  tedious  trial  before  dis- 
missal, as  is  the  case  in  the  police  department. 

Mr.  Justice  Gay  nor,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  in  the 
course  of  his  recent  opinion  on  the  rights  of  citizens  to  play  baseball  on 
Sunday,  has  stated  the  functions  of  the  private  citizen  or  corporation  in 
most  admirable  terms : 

There  are  many  offences  which  should  be  left  for  redress  to  the  coming  forward 
of  private  accusers  before  the  magistrates  or  other  authorities,  as  our  laws  and  the 
procedure  of  our  courts  contemplate.  The  accusatory  method  of  enforcing  the 
criminal  laws  is  open  to  every  citizen. 

If  private  societies  that  enforce  the  criminal  laws  are  to  be  frowned 
upon,  there  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  regular  officers  of  the  law  a 
monopoly  in  the  enforcement  of  crime.  Such  a  monopoly  existed  not 
long  ago  in  reference  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Sunday-closing  law  in 
New  York  City,  with  the  result  that  it  produced  a  never-ending  chain 
of  blackmail  at  the  hands  of  the  police.  Until  police  departments  are 
perfect  and  all  men  are  honest,  the  day  will  never  come  when  the  pri- 
vate citizen  or  society  can  be  asked  to  discontinue  efforts  to  secure  such 
an  enforcement  of  criminal  laws  as  practical  experience  shows  is  beyond 
the  ken  of  the  police  department. 

Of  course,  some  societies  may  abuse  their  privileges  and  assume  a 
dictatorial  and  vindictive  attitude ;  but  such  societies  work  their  own  un- 
doing. Most  of  the  societies  in  New  York  City  that  are  to-day  engaged 
in  enforcing  the  criminal  law  are  of  long  standing  and  their  methods  are 
well  known.     Their  good  faith  has  never  been  impugned.     The  district 
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attorney's  office  and  the  police  department  recognize  in  them  useful  and 
friendly  allies,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  ready  and  willing  to  give  assistance 
when  needed.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  far  better  than  if  there 
were  no  private  societies  in  existence  or  if  the  private  societies  and  the 
regularly  constituted  authorities  worked  at  cross  purposes. 

In  one  respect  only  has  the  State  of  New  York  gone  too  far  in  its 
recognition  of  private  corporations  of  the  kind  we  have  been  discussing. 
This  error  was  committed  in  a  desire  to  render  financial  aid  to  them. 
Several  of  the  laws  now  on  the  statute  book  of  New  York  are  so  framed 
as  to  permit  all  fines  imposed  for  their  violation  to  be  returned  to  the 
society  instituting  the  prosecution.  Private  societies  find  the  expense 
of  prosecuting  crimes  extremely  heavy ;  and  the  State,  in  an  endeavor  to 
alleviate  these  burdens,  enacted  the  provision  referred  to.  It  has  not 
worked  happily  in  practice.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  leave  in  the 
criminal  a  feeling  that  he  has  been  prosecuted  in  order  to  put  money 
into  the  purse  of  the  prosecuting  society.  Where  a  society's  income  is 
derived  largely  from  fines,  it  may  make  the  prosecuting  officer,  in  some 
instances,  insist  on  his  pound  of  flesh,  when  the  interest  of  the  state 
might  best  be  served  by  a  suspended  sentence  and  a  fatherly  warning. 
It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  societies  in  New  York  employs  an  at- 
torney with  the  understanding  that  his  fee  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
excess  of  fines  over  expenditures.  The  charter  of  such  an  organization 
should  be  repealed.  As  Dr.  Parkhurst  well  said:  "There  is  enough 
money  being  made  out  of  crime  without  societies  going  into  the  busi- 
ness themselves." 

To  be  sure,  the  state  should  not  require  private  societies  to  bear  the 
entire  financial  burden.  It  should  appropriate,  as  it  does  to  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  a  fixed  sum  annually. 
When  the  appropriation  is  thus  made,  all  provisions  for  a  return  of  fines 
should  be  immediately  repealed. 

Champe  S.  Andrews. 


THE  NEGRO'S  PAKT  .IN  THE  NEGRO  PROBLEM. 

The  presence  of  the  African  element  in  the  United  States  gives  rise 
to  a  tripartite  problem.  The  white  man  of  the  North,  the  white  man 
of  the  South,  and  the  negro  are  the  parties  in  interest.  The  only  possi- 
ble satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem  must  depend  upon  tlie  united 
wisdom  and  conciliatory  spirit  of  this  triple  alliance,  and  must  be  just 
and  honorable  to  all. 

For  more  than  a  generation  the  North  alone  has  directed  and  con- 
trolled our  national  policies,  against  the  incessant  antagonism  of  the 
South.  This  antagonism  has  been  most  sharply  accentuated  over  meas- 
ures intended  to  promote  the  black  man's  welfare.  Northern  philan- 
thropy and  statesmanship  have  persisted  in  busying  themselves  with  this 
problem,  despite  the  resentful  hue  and  cry  against  meddlesome  interfer- 
ence. On  the  other  hand,  the  South  has  regarded  the  negro  question 
very  much  as  a  distinguished  politician  once  characterized  the  tariff  — 
as  a  local  issue.  It  has  stubbornly  and  sullenly  insisted  that  it  alone 
possessed  the  requisite  knowledge  and  experience  to  deal  with  its  own 
problems,  without  the  gratuitous  assistance  of  outside  busybodies.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  South  has  not  yet  put  forth  any  positive,  progressive 
measure  toward  this  end,  but  has  pursued  an  unbroken  policy  of  nega- 
tion, protest,  and  retrogression. 

The  oft-repeated  asseveration  of  the  Southern  white  man  that  he  un- 
derstands the  negro  better  than  his  Northern  brother  is  not  borne  out  by 
experience,  nor  does  it  manifest  itself  in  enlightened  action.  As  Mr. 
Carl  Schurz  has  so  forcibly  pointed  out,  every  essential  prediction  which 
the  South  has  based  upon  its  assumed  superior  wisdom  has  proved  to  be 
erroneous  in  the  light  of  subsequent  development.  It  declared  that  the 
black  man  would  die  out  under  freedom ;  but  the  census  shows  that  the 
four  million  slaves  of  1860  had  swollen  to  eight  million  freemen  in  1900. 
It  asserted  that  the  negro  would  not  work  except  by  physical  compul- 
sion; but  the  material  progress  of  that  section,  based  largely  upon  negro 
labor,  renders  the  assertion  beneath  refutation.     It  once  affirmed  that 

the  negro  was  uneducationable,  but  the  North  showed  the  absurdity  of 
19 
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the  statement  by  educatiug  him.  The  reputation  of  the  prophet  is  dis- 
credited by  the  too  frei^ueut  failure  of  his  predictions. 

The  Southern  white  man  bases  his  claim  to  superior  knowledge  upon 
long  association  and  intimacy  of  contact.  Long  habituation  with  an 
environment  is  rather  apt  to  deaden  than  sliarpen  the  critical  sense. 
Nearsightedness,  no  less  than  farsightedness,  is  a  serious  ocular  de- 
fect. The  three  treatises  on  American  institutions  which  are  admitted 
to  show  the  most  insight  and  critical  acumen  were  written  by  a  French- 
man, an  Englishman,  and  a  German,  as  a  result  of  their  temporary 
sojourn  among  us. 

The  North  has  shown  superior  wisdom  on  every  phase  of  our  na- 
tional life,  and  the  most  enlightened  minds  of  the  South  are  now  openly 
avowing  that  the  salvation  of  that  section  depends  upon  the  adoption  of 
the  more  enlightened  Northern  spirit  and  methods.  Northern  knowl- 
edge has  discovered  the  industrial  possibilities  of  the  South  and  furnished 
the  means  and  directive  skill  for  exploiting  them,  has  demonstrated  the 
folly  of  .suicidal  governmental  theories  once  so  fondly  cherished  by  the 
South,  and  has  led  the  way  in  every  feature  of  intellectual,  material, 
and  social  progress.  Is  it  reasonable,  then,  to  suppose  that  omniscience, 
so  manifestly  withheld  in  every  other  domain  of  knowledge,  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  the  white  man  of  the  South  on  the  race  problem  alone? 

Hitherto  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  negro  as  a  factor 
whose  sensibilities  should  be  regarded  and  whose  voice  should  be  heeded 
upon  questions  which  affect  his  own  destiny.  This  race  has  been  looked 
upon  as  an  inanimate  mass  to  be  exploited  and  controlled  according  to 
the  interest  or  caprice  of  the  white  lord  of  creation.  But  the  growing 
self-knowledge  and  self-assertion  on  the  part  of  the  awakening  race  adds 
a  new  element  to  the  problem  that  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  The  wise 
physician,  however  great  he  may  deem  his  diagnostic  knowledge  and 
therapeutic  skill,  always  encourages  the  cheerful  cooperation  of  the  pa- 
tient under  treatment.  Even  though  the  patient  is  not  supposed  to  have 
any  wisdom  to  contribute,  he  is  at  least  always  accorded  the  privilege 
of  saying  how  he  feels.  The  South  and  the  North,  as  attendant  and 
consulting  physicians,  are  now  planning  a  common  line  of  action ;  but 
they  will  not  wisely  leave  out  the  intelligent  negro,  whose  inside  view 
might  at  least  be  supposed  to  assist  external  wisdom. 

The  fact  that  the  colored  race  has  followed  the  guidance  of  the  white 
man  of  the  North  has  given  rise  to  deep  and  bitter  complaint.  Ever 
since  the  negro  has  begun  to  animadvert  upon  his  own  condition,  the 
North  and  South  have  seemed  to  him  to  be  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles 
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on  questions  toucliiiig  his  welfare.  In  the  momentous  conflict  of  thought 
and  conscience  which  preceded  the  arbitrament  of  arms,  the  North  stood 
for  liberty,  the  Soutli  for  slavery.  At  countless  cost  of  blood  and  treas- 
ure the  North  broke  his  chains,  against  the  equally  strenuous  endeavor 
of  the  South  to  rivet  them  more  tightly.  The  North  wrote  the  last 
three  amendments  in  our  federal  constitution,  while  the  South  pro- 
tested with  all  the  power  at  its  command.  Northern  statesmanship 
placed  legislation  upon  the  statute-books  recognizing  the  equality  of  all 
men  before  the  law,  every  line  of  which  met  with  strenuous  opposition 
and  obstruction  on  the  part  of  the  South.  Northern  philanthropists 
have  given  their  substance  and  their  service  for  the  intellectual  and 
moral  betterment  of  the  black  man,  while  the  South,  for  the  most  part, 
has  looked  on  with  icy  indifference,  and  often  with  ill-concealed  disap- 
proval. At  the  present  day  the  North  is  rather  disposed  than  indisposed 
to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  "a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men,"  while 
the  Soutli  insists  on  dealing  with  the  negro  as  a  subject  class. 

The  law  of  human  passion  requites  friendship  with  affection.  The 
black  man,  perhaps,  has  not  been  critical  of  the  motive  that  has  actuated 
this  benefaction  toward  him.  The  conduct  of  the  North  may  indeed 
have  been  actuated  by  economic  motive  and  political  policy,  as  well  as 
by  an  abstract  love  of  the  principles  involved.  But  gratitude  is  oblivi- 
ous of  motive.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation  does  not  fail  to  evoke 
the  black  man's  grateful  emotions  because  he  is  told  that  it  was  merely 
an  incident  of  a  larger  policy.  It  is  sufficient  for  him  to  know  that  the 
slave  has  been  transformed  into  a  freeman,  the  chattel  into  a  citizen, 
and  that  the  North  has  been  the  chief  instrument  in  effecting  this  mar- 
vellous transformation.  It  should  not  occasion  surprise  or  resentment 
that  the  black  man  has  given  his  allegiance  to  the  policies  of  the  North 
rather  than  tlie  South,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  African  is 
very  largely  a  creature  of  affection  and  is  controlled  mainly  by  emotion. 
When  the  negro  aligns  himself,  on  public  questions,  with  the  people  of 
the  North,  he  is  accused  of  spiteful  antagonism  to  his  white  neighbors. 
But  he  is  merely  following  the  impulse  that  ordinarily  governs  human 
motive.  He  has  put  human  rights  before  economic  interest,  and  right- 
eous public  policy  before  the  blandishments  of  personal  kindliness  and 
individual  favor. 

It  must  be  conceded,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Southern  white  man 
frequently  displays  commendable  personal  good-will  toward  individual 
negroes  who  come  within  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  or  control.  In 
general,  there  is  the  widest  margin  between  his  avowed  public  policy 
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and  his  personal  demeanor.  No  reputable  Southerner  is  half  as  bad  as 
Senator  Tillman  talks.  The  South  seizes  upon  every  act  of  prejudice  or 
proscription  practised  against  the  negro  in  the  North,  and  holds  it 
up  as  proof  positive  of  the  insincerity  of  its  righteoous  pretensions. 
The  tu  qiioque  argument  is  never  resorted  to  except  in  palliation  of  con- 
duct that  is  intrinsically  indefensible.  The  universality  of  an  act  does 
not  improve  its  moral  quality. 

Surprise  has  often  been  expressed  that  the  negro  does  not  move  in 
mass  from  the  South,  against  whose  public  policy  he  so  bitterly  com- 
plains, to  those  sections  where  political  and  civil  conditions  are  more 
liberal  and  generous.  The  negro  has  an  attachment  for  locality  that 
almost  amounts  to  instinct.  He  is  not  of  a  nomadic  nature,  and  lacks 
the  restlessness  and  daring  spirit  of  the  pioneer.  The  climatic  condi- 
tions of  the  North  are  not  congenial  to  his  tropical  nature,  and  the  stren- 
uous social  and  economic  regime  does  not  accord  with  his  industrial 
experience  and  aptitude.  Six  millions  of  white  people  from  the  South, 
with  their  wonted  industrial  habits  and  economic  notions,  would  find 
themselves  as  much  disqualified  for  Northern  competition  as  their  less 
favored  brother  in  black.  The  negro  also  confronts  industrial  intoler- 
ance in  the  North  which  shuts  him  out  from  the  higher  forms  of 
endeavor. 

Between  the  relative  advantages  and  discouragements  of  each  section 
he  stands  curiously  bewildered.  The  bulk  of  the  race  is  destined  to  re- 
main where  it  was  most  thickly  planted  by  the  institution  of  slavery. 
Notwithstanding  a  continuous  stream  of  immigration  toward  the  North 
and  West  for  the  past  forty  years,  the  mass  centre  of  negro  population 
is  moving  steadily  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  negro  and  the 
Southern  white  man  must  live  together,  in  intimate  neighborhood,  for 
all  time  which  we  are  able  to  foresee.  It  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
both  that  their  relations  should  be  characterized  by  amity  and  good- will. 
But  the  negro  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  accept  with  satisfaction  any 
condition  that  is  not  honorable  and  just,  and  that  does  not  accord  with 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  American  institutions. 

The  part  which  the  negro  has  played  in  American  history  has  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  The  African 
was  brought  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  performing  manual  and 
menial  labor.  There  was  no  more  thought  of  incorporating  him  in  the 
body  politic  than  of  thus  ennobling  the  lower  animals.  His  function 
was  intended  to  be  as  purely  mechanical  as  that  of  the  ox  which  pulls 
the  plough.     For  more  than  two  hundred  years  he  performed  this  manual 
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mission.  He  cleared  the  forests,  and  planted  the  lields,  and  made  the 
wilderness  to  bloom  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  The  whole  economic  and 
social  fabric  of  the  South  was  built  upon  his  muscular  energy  under  tlie 
guidance  of  the  white  man's  intelligence.  Tlirough  the  discipline  of 
slavery  he  gained  the  English  language,  the  Christian  religion,  a  notion 
of  political  and  civil  institutions,  and  settled  industrial  habits  and  meth- 
ods. His  grasp  upon  these  principles  is  still  imperfect  and  uncertain, 
and  needs  to  be  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  the  discipline  of  knowl- 
edge and  freedom.  The  institution  of  slavery  exploited  the  physical 
capacities  of  the  negro  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  wliite  race.  What- 
ever incidental  benefit  may.  have  accrued  to  the  slave  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  the  moral  credit  of  that  regime,  which  possessed  not  the  slightest  sem- 
blance of  altruistic  intent. 

During  the  course  of  the  Civil  War,  the  slave  demeaned  himself 
toward  the  master  class  in  a  manner  that  should  win  its  everlasting 
gratitude.  The  negro  has  shown  his  patriotic  devotion  in  every  crisis 
of  national  peril,  from  Boston  Commons  to  San  Juan  Hill.  He  is  ever 
ready  to  heed  his  country's  call.  He  is  not  like  the  Hessian  hii-eling 
peddling  his  heartless  service  for  pay,  nor  the  cowardly  conscript,  forced 
to  the  front  by  the  bayonets  in  the  rear;  but  he  rushes  eagerly  to  the 
battle  line  with  his  country's  battle  cry  exultant  on  his  lips. 

The  negro  was  transformed  from  a  chattel  into  a  citizen,  as  it  were, 
in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  He  was  thrust  into  the  body 
politic  with  such  suddenness  and  shock  as  if  shot  from  the  cannon's 
mouth.  At  the  time  of  reconstruction  the  race  was  solidly  illiterate, 
excited  with  the  first  excesses  of  freedom,  and  without  the  least  expe- 
rience in  governmental  affairs.  And  so  the  negro  became  the  natural 
and  inevitable  prey  of  the  self-seeker  and  the  adventurer.  Crossness 
and  grotesqueness  are  the  inevitable  outcome  of  good-natured  ignorance 
under  the  control  of  calculating  villainy.  The  negro  merely  played  the 
part  of  houffe  politics.  The  native  Southerner  and  the  carpet-bag  ad- 
venturer vied  with  each  other  for  public  plunder  and  spoil.  It  cannot 
be  shown,  however,  that  the  negro  ever  supported  any  measure  against 
human  liberty  or  in  conflict  with  the  federal  Constitution.  This  much 
maligned  regime  inaugurated  the  public  school  system  of  the  South, 
which  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  statesmanlike  provision  in  the  history 
of  Southern  legislation.  The  reconstruction  constitutions  display  a 
higher  degree  of  patriotism  and  public  righteousness  than  the  fraudu- 
lently conceived,  though  cunningly  contrived,  instruments  which  have 
succeeded  them. 
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As  an  industrial  worker  the  negro  is  docile  and  productive.  He  does 
not  join  the  ranks  of  the  restless  and  discontented.  He  is  loyal  to  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  strives  to  become  as  good  an  American 
as  his  fellow-citizens  will  permit  him  to  be. 

The  criminal  propensity  of  the  negro  is  the  charge  that  is  being  most 
widely  exploited  in  current  discussion.  By  fragments  of  fact  and  jug- 
glery of  argument,  he  is  made  to  appear  a  beast  in  human  form  whose 
vicious  tendency  constitutes  a  new  social  plague.  The  negro  is  held  in 
moral  disesteem  because  he  is  being  searched  and  sifted  mercilessly  for 
ugly  and  uninviting  information.  All  his  faults  are  being  conned  and 
set  down  by  rote.  If  as  diligent  search  were  made  for  unseemly  and 
forbidden  data  concerning  any  other  class,  the  disclosure  might  be  equally 
darksome  and  damaging.  A  mental  and  moral  morbidity  is  acquired  by 
dwelling  upon  the  pathological  side  of  society.  If  we  listen  to  the  pes- 
simistic wail  of  the  social  purist,  we  ought  to  be  convinced  that  the  human 
race  is  doomed  to  speedy  destruction  through  innumerable  physical  and 
social  sins.  Intemperance,  sexual  impurity,  and  civic  corruption  are 
sure  to  effect  our  national  destruction.  And  yet  society  moves  on,  like 
a  mighty  river,  and,  despite  polluted  streams  that  flow  into  it,  purifies 
itself  as  it  goes.  Although  the  negro  is  hampered  by  an  initial  weight 
of  social  and  moral  degradation,  yet  his  upward  struggle  from  corruption 
to  purity  has  been  marked  and  unmistakable.  Those  who  are  most 
prone  to  indulge  in  wholesale  tirade  about  his  moral  turpitude  do  not 
seek  knowledge  from  the  more  progressive  and  ambitious  element,  but 
preserve  a  studious  ignorance  concerning  their  higher  aims  and  nobler 
modes  of  life.  Generalization  based  upon  the  study  of  the  most  degraded 
part  is  not  fak  to  the  whole.  This  mode  of  procedure  would  blacken 
the  reputation  of  any  people.  We  do  not  judge  a  society  by  the  misfor- 
tune of  its  submerged  members,  but  by  the  ideals  toward  which  it  strives 
and  by  the  potency  and  promise  which  it  displays. 

Several  years  ago  a  colored  man  of  glib  rhetorical  facility  wrote  a 
book  entitled  "The  American  Negro,"  which  received  the  imprint  of  a 
leading  publishing  house.  The  negro  author  excoriated  his  race  in  the 
most  merciless  manner.  He  held  it  up  to  the  scorn  of  mankind  as  a 
breed  of  moral  vipers.  These  scathing  denunciations  were  supported 
by  no  data  and  upheld  by  no  verifiable  reference,  but  rested  solely 
upon  the  pessimistic  utterances  of  a  defamer  of  his  own  race.  Indeed, 
the  innuendoes  were  indignantly  denied  by  white  and  black  alike,  who 
had  opportunity  for  knowledge  and  judgment  for  generalization.  These 
statements  gained  plausibility  and  credence  from  the  fact  that  the  author 
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was  of  the  same  color  as  the  class  which  he  reprobated;  and  the  book- 
has  beeu  widely  appealed  to  as  a  buttress  to  blacken  the  moral  repiiLa- 
ticu  of  the  negro  race  and  to  damn  a  struggling  people  to  everlasting 
infamy. 

Damaging  charges  against  the  negrij's  social  character  are  usually 
based  upon  the  following  facts  and  assum])tions : 

1.  That  the  negro  shows  an  overwhelming  criminal  record  as  com- 
pared with  the  white  race. 

2.  That  the  percentage  of  crime  has  increased  under  freedom  and 
education. 

3.  That  the  negro  of  the  North  shows  a  much  higher  criminal  aver- 
age than  his  more  benighted  brother  in  the  South. 

4.  That  the  colored  man  is  especially  addicted  to  crime  of  an  ex- 
ecrable and  nameless  character. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890,  the  negro  constituted  only  12 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  and  contributed  30 
per  cent  of  the  criminals.  In  Mississippi  there  were  1,425  colored  and 
219  white  prisoners  out  pf  each  million  of  the  respective  races ;  while  in 
Massachusetts  the  numbers  were  0,804  colored  and  2,262  whites.  Such 
are  the  facts  wiiich,  uninterpreted,  can  be  quoted  in  support  of  any  dam- 
aging doctrine  that  might  be  advanced.  No  person  of  knowledge  and 
candor  will  deny  that  the  negro  in  the  South  is  more  readily  apprehended 
and  convicted  on  any  charge  than  the  white  offender.  The  negro  con- 
stitutes the  lower  stratum  of  society,  where  the  bulk  of  actionable  crime 
is  committed  the  world  over.  Social  degradation  is  the  great  contrib- 
uting factor  to  his  high  criminal  record.  If  the  lower  element  of  the 
white  race  should  be  segregated  and  brought  under  the  microscope  of 
sociological  investigation,  the  proscribed  class  would  doubtless  reveal  like 
criminal  weakness.  The  foreign  element  of  our  population  shows  a 
higher  criminal  average  than  the  native  whites,  as  they  occupy  a  decid- 
edly lower  social  status. 

While  the  negro's  criminal  record  exceeds  that  of  the  white,  it  does 
not  appear  that  his  presence  in  any  community  increases  its  criminal 
quality.  In  1890  the  Western  division  of  States  had  1,300  prisoners 
out  of  every  million  inhabitants,  the  North  Atlantic  States,  833.1,  and 
the  South  Atlantic  States,  with  their  heavy  negro  element,  had  only 
831.7;  Mississippi  had  1,177,  against  5,227  for  Massachusetts.  If  the 
negroes  of  the  South  were  replaced  by  a  white  population,  there  is  no 
statistical  indication  that  the  moral  cliaracter  of  that  section  would  be 
improved  .by  the  interchange.     There  is  nowhere  any  traceable  causal 
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connection  between  crime  and  race,  the  relation  being  between  crime  and 
condition.  It  should  not  occasion  surprise  that  the  free  negro  shows  a 
higher  criminal  record  than  did  his  slave  progenitor.  Under  the  surveil- 
lance of  slavery  there  was  little  opportunity  to  commit  crime,  and  pun- 
ishment for  offences  was  personally  inflicted  by  the  master  without  any 
public  record.  Slavery  suppressed  wrong-doing,  but  did  not  implant  the 
corrective  principle,  so  that  when  the  physical  restraint  was  removed  there 
was  no  moral  restraint  to  take  its  place.  The  increase  in  the  criminal 
rate  for  the  United  States  from  1880  to  1890  was  12.49  per  cent.  The 
parallel  growth  of  education  and  crime  is  a  noticeable  phenomenon  of 
the  American  people  as  a  whole,  and  cannot  be  justly  urged  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  negro  alone. 

But,  says  the  objector,  in  the  North,  where  legal  processes  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  fair,  and  where  the  negro  has  the  fullest  educational 
opportunity,  he  shows  a  criminal  rate  three  to  four  times  as  great  as  his 
ignorant  and  oppressed  brother  in  the  South.  And  the  conclusion  is 
hastily  reached  that  education  makes  the  negro  a  criminal.  Eef erring 
to  the  above-cited  statistics,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  negro  in 
Massachusetts  seems  to  be  five  times  as  criminal  as  the  negro  in  Mis- 
sissippi, it  appears  at  the  same  time  that  the  white  man  in  Massachu- 
setts is  ten  times  as  criminal  as  the  white  man  in  Mississippi.  Shall 
we  discount  the  superior  education  of  the  white  man  in  the  Bay  State 
because  he  seems  to  be  only  one-tenth  as  saintly  as  his  less  enlightened 
white  brother  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi?  Or  shall  we  foster  the 
bliss  of  ignorance  only  when  it  is  found  under  a  black  skin  ?  Ordinarily 
one  would  explain  the  high  criminal  rate  of  the  Northern  States  on  the 
ground  of  congested  population  and  more  stringent  enforcement  of  law ; 
but  logical  processes  seem  to  be  of  no  avail  against  sweeping  assertions 
to  the  detriment  of  the  discredited  negro. 

The  charge  of  assault  upon  women  has  done  more  to  foist  upon  the 
negro  an  evil  reputation  than  all  other  causes  combined.  If  this  brand 
is  fixed  upon  the  race,  it  would  be  more  loathsome  than  the  murderous 
mark  of  Cain.  No  negro,  however  upright  his  personal  life,  could  es- 
cape the  taint  of  racial  reputation.  If  the  crafty  oppressor  of  the  weak 
desires  a  justification  for  unrighteous  policies,  the  easiest  plan  is  that  of 
making  his  victim  odious  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-men.  .  The  cry  of 
"mad  dog"  completely  disarms  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals.  If  the  erstwhile  "  blameless  Ethiopian  "  lias  degenerated  into 
the  "  black  brute,"  we  know  his  doom  is  sealed.  The  impression  is  given 
to  the  world  that  the  negro  is  lynched  only  for  the  nameless  crime,  when 
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the  plain  facts  of  record,  easily  accessible  to  any  who  will  take  the  pains 
to  consult  the  files  of  any  newspaper  that  chronicles  current  events,  show 
that  not  one  case  of  lynching  in  four  can  plead  even  the  allegation  of  it 
in  extenuation.  The  number  of  such  offences  has  been  skilfully  and 
wilfully  exaggerated  so  as  to  damage  the  negro's  plea  for  righteous  treat- 
ment and  to  weaken  his  case  in  equity. 

Current  discussion  on  this  question  would  persuade  us  that  assault 
upon  women  was  a  new  atrocity  originated  by  the  negro  and  incited  by 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  But  the  plain  fact  is  that  it  is  an  offence 
common  to  every  race  and  to  all  stages  of  society.  In  1887  there  were 
in  England  and  Wales  878  prisoners  convicted  for  assault  upon  women 
and  758  for  assault  upon  girls  under  thirteen  years  of  age.  In  1890 
there  were  814  white  prisoners  in  the  United  States  convicted  on  the 
charge.  A  Chicago  paper  has  stated  that  in  one  year  the  number  of 
white  men  in  Chicago  alone  arrested  and  convicted  on  the  charge  was 
greater  than  the  number  of  cases  charged  against  the  entire  negro  race. 
In  the  city  of  New  York  there  were  148  arrests  for  this  crime  during 
1902,  and  9  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  During  1903  there  were  39  such 
cases  in  Baltimore,  10  of  which  were  colored  and  29  white.  Washing- 
ton had  11  cases,  8  of  which  were  colored  and  3  white.  St.  Louis 
had  12  cases  and  Buffalo  34.  When  all  the  facts  are  carefully 
and  calmly  sifted,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  negro  is  not  ad- 
dicted to  this  crime  to  a  greater  degree  than  are  white  men.  But 
whenever  a  negro  is  accused  of  it,  the  morning  papers  proclaim  the  atro- 
cious deed  in  flaming  headlines,  only  to  be  outdone  by  their  more  enter- 
prising evening  contemporaries.  The  weekly  journals  and  the  monthly 
magazines  rehash  the  story  with  horrifying  details  and  harrowing  illus- 
trations, until  the  whole  nation  becomes  inflamed  against  the  colored 
race  because  of  the  dastardly  deed  of  a  single  miscreant. 

Vengeance  is  wreaked  on  less  than  fifty  negroes  a  year  on  the  charge, 
arousing  the  whole  nation  to  a  state  of  frenzied  passion  against  the  black 
scourge  of  mankind;  and  yet  148  white  men  commit  a  similar  offence 
in  the  city  of  New  York  without  attracting  the  least  public  notice  be- 
yond the  regular  process  of  judicial  procedure.  If  oases  of  lightning- 
stroke  were  advertised  with  as  much  horrifying  particularity,  we  should 
all  live  in  momentary  dread  of  the  terror  of  the  sky. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  the  colored  race  has  made  greater  prog- 
ress since  emancipation  than  any  other  people  known  to  history  in  a 
like  space  of  time.  In  order  to  measure  this  progress,  we  need  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  starting-point  as  well  as  a  fixed  standard  of  calculation.     We 
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may  say  that  the  uegro  began  at  the  zero  point,  with  nothing  to  his 
credit  but  the  crude  physical  discipline  of  slavery.  His  progress  should 
be  measured  in  terms  of  his  humble  beginning  and  of  the  crude  instru- 
ments with  which  he  has  had  to  work  out  his  own  salvation.  He  can- 
not be  expected  as  yet  to  have  reached  the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  who  enjoys  the  advantage  of  centuries  of  inheritance  and 
social  opportunity. 

Moral  progress  can  hardly  be  gauged  in  terms  of  material  units. 
The  home  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  social  morality.  The  last  census 
shows  60.1  per  cent  of  the  white  population  of  the  United  States 
to  be  single,  36.4  per  cent  married,  3.0  per  cent  widowed,  0.2  per  cent 
divorced,  and  0.3  per  cent  of  unknown  conjugal  status.  Among  the 
negroes  63.5  per  cent  are  single,  32.4  per  cent  married,  3.5  per  cent 
widowed,  0.3  per  cent  divorced,  and  0.3  per  cent  unknown.  There  is 
no  glaring  discrepancy  between  the  two  races  as  to  the  relative  number 
of  homes,  size  of  family,  or  the  permanence  of  domestic  ties.  In  1890 
there  were  100  negro  church  communicants  out  of  every  279  of  the  pop- 
ulation against  100  out  of  304  for  the  whites.  The  negro  is  largely  en- 
rolled in  patriotic,  benevolent,  fraternal,  and  social  organizations,  the 
aim  of  all  of  which  is  toward  personal,  moral,  and  social  improvement. 
The  facts  also  disclose  that  the  negro  is  engaged  in  settled  and  orderly 
industry  to  a  degree  that  must  be  promotive  of  sobriety  and  good  be- 
havior. In  1890  only  36.4  per  cent  of  the  white  population  was  en- 
gaged in  gainful  occupations  against  41.1  per  cent  of  negroes  who  were 
thus  engaged.  People  who  but  a  brief  generation  ago  were  in  a  state 
of  moral  and  social  confusion  and  who  have  since  formed  definite  family 
relations,  enlisted  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  settled  into  regular  industrial  habits,  might  well  be  regarded  as  having 
made  marvellous  social  and  moral  progress.  While  there  remains  much 
grossness  and  imperfection,  yet  no  candid  observer  can  fail  to  note  the 
upward  trend  toward  better  and  nobler  modes  of  life. 

In  the  domain  of  education  the  race  has  made  most  notable  advance- 
ment. The  rate  of  illiteracy  has  steadily  declined  until  now  it  is  only 
44.6  per  cent  of  persons  over  ten  years  of  age.  There  is  a  school  en- 
rolment of  1,096,734,  which  indicates  the  eagerness  to  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  ignorance.  When  a  people  passes  from  an  illiterate  to  a 
literate  stage  life  takes  on  a  new  incentive  and  meaning.  An  impulse 
is  imparted  which  yields  ever-increasing  momentum.  Its  influence  can 
never  be  lost,  but  is  carried  forward  to  remotest  generations.  The  abil- 
ity to  read  and  write  is  the  minimum  requirement  of  our  economic  and 
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social  scheme.  It  is  the  pass-key  to  social  progress,  and  unlocks  the 
secret  and  method  of  civilization.  We  should  not,  however,  (expect  the 
negro's  imperfect  grasp  ujion  the  literary  symbols  of  knowledge  suddenly 
to  transform  and  uplift  him  to  the  level  of  Aryan  attainment.  The  first 
effect  of  symbolic  knowledge  is  necessarily  potential  rather  than  practi- 
cal. It  requires  time  for  the  new  acquisition  to  become  assimilated  and 
to  infiltrate  into  the  life  and  react  upon  the  conduct.  The  process  of  an 
education  has  just  begun  to  do  its  beneficial  work.  The  urgent  task 
now  is  so  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  principles  of  knowledge  that 
the  negro  shall  gain  an  intelligent  conception  of  the  object  and  aim 
not  merely  of  labor,  but  of  life. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  to  say  that  the  education  of  the  negro  is  a 
demonstrated  failure,  and  that  the  effort  expended  upon  his  mental  de- 
velopment has  been  in  vain.  The  mode  of  education  undertaken  by 
Northern  philanthropy  has  been  the  chief  object  of  attack.  But  those 
who  indulge  in  wholesale  assertions  are  craftily  careful  to  avoid  a  bill 
of  particulars.  They  do  not  tell  us  that  Howard  University  or  Eisk  or 
Atlanta  has  been  a  failure ;  but  their  chief  reliance  is  placed  upon  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  charge,  and  their  only  authority  is  arrogant 
assumption  of  infallibility.  When  we  consider  that  it  was  through  the 
inspiration  of  such  institutions  that  the  negro  race  received  its  upward 
impulse,  that  they  trained,  for  the  most  part,  the  teachers  who  are  con- 
ducting the  public  schools  of  the  South,  that  their  graduates  and  some- 
time pupils  are  scattered  throughout  the  race  as  centres  for  good  and  are 
doing  all  within  their  power  to  enlighten,  guide,  and  restrain  the  igno- 
rant masses,  that  they  are  almost  without  exception  advocates  of  peace 
and  good-will  between  the  races,  it  is  difficult  to  see  upon  what  possible 
fact  or  argument  the  assumption  is  based. 

Let  us  take  as  an  illustration  of  this  type  of  education  Howard  Uni- 
versity, situated  at  the  national  capital.  This  institution,  during  the 
thirty-seven  years  of  its  history,  has  expended  somewhere  between  two 
and  tliree  millions  of  dollars  in  plant,  equipment,  and  current  cost.  As 
returns  on  this  investment,  it  has  sent  into  the  world  700  physicians, 
pharmacists,  and  dentists,  300  lawyers,  200  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
400  teachers,  600  persons  with  general  scholastic  education,  together 
with  thousands  of  sometime  pupils  who  have  enjoyed  the  partial  bene- 
fits of  its  courses.  These  graduates  and  sometime  pupils  are  found  in 
every  State  and  city  where  the  colored  population  abounds  and  are  filling 
stations  of  usefulness  and  influence  along  all  lines  of  high  endeavor. 
They  are  preaching,  practising,  pleading,  and  teaching,  and  are  guiding, 
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directing,  and  inspiring  the  masses  to  a  higher  and  better  life.  When  the 
facts  are  carefully  and  dispassionately  analyzed,  it  will  probably  appear 
that  nowhere  in  the  history  of  human  experience  has  the  expenditure  of  a 
like  sum  of  money  resulted  in  a  higher  degree  of  social  good  than  the 
fifty  millions  contributed  by  Northern  philanthropy  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  this  belated  race. 

But  the  colored  race  has  received  $100,000,000  from  the  public 
school  funds  of  the  Southern  States,  and  we  are  told,  with  all  the  assur- 
ance of  infallibility,  that  this  sum  has  been  misapplied  because  ignorance 
has  not  put  on  enlightenment,  poverty  has  not  given  way  to  compe- 
tence, and  purity  has  not  banished  corruption.  One  hundred  million 
dollars  is  a  princely  sum  when  viewed  in  the  aggregate ;  but  it  is  only 
when  we  remember  that  this  amount  has  been  distributed  over  a  period 
of  thirty-five  years,  scattered  over  an  area  of  a  millioli  square  miles,  and 
applied  to  a  population  ranging  from  five  to  nine  million  souls,  that  we 
can  appreciate  its  woful  inadequacy  to  the  task  imposed.  It  would  not 
average  two  dollars  a  year  for  each  negro  child  of  school  age.  During 
1901  South  Carolina  expended  $726,825  for  the  education  of  183,660 
white  children,  and  only  $211,288  for  that  of  287,540  colored  children. 
The  educational  cost  of  each  white  child  was  $3.95  against  $0.74  for  the 
negro  child.  If,  then,  the  educational  facilities  for  the  white  children 
of  the  South  are  wofully  inadequate  and  inefficient,  as  they  are  univer- 
sally conceded  to  be,  what  can  be  said  of  those  for  colored  children  ?  If 
it  requires  twenty-five  dollars  a  year  in  Massachusetts  to  educate  a  white 
boy  who  has  the  stimulus  of  civilized  inheritance  and  enlightened  envi- 
ronment, how  can  we  expect  seventy -five  cents  to  do  the  same  for  a 
black  boy  in  South  Carolina  who  misses  these  incentives?  The  con- 
demnation of  negro  education  at  this  stage  of  the  process  is  merely  a 
prejudiced  pronouncement  of  judgment  in  advance  of  adequate  trial. 

That  the  Southern  whites  impose  a  tax  upon  themselves  to  educate 
the  negroes  has  been  so  frequently  and  so  emphatically  asserted  that  it 
has  almost  come  to  be  an  accepted  maxim.  We  are  told  that  the  whites 
pay  ninety -five  per  cent  of  the  taxes,  and  that  negro  education  is  almost 
a  pure  gratuity  on  their  part.  This  assumption  rests  upon  a  false  no- 
tion of  political  economy.  According  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
that  science,  labor  pays  every  tax  in  the  world.  And  the  fact  that  the 
laborer  may  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  handing  the  tribute  to  the  tax- 
taker  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  deprived  of  any  public  privilege 
which  his  labor  makes  possible.  The  distribution  of  public  benefits  in 
proportion  to  tax-paying  ability  is  widely  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
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American  iiistiliitious.  The  public  schools  were  instituted  in  order  to 
develop  and  maintain  a  higher  and  more  elhcient  citizenship.  To  this 
end  the  childless  millionaire  is  laid  under  tribute  for  the  educating  of 
the  children  of  the  prolific  pauper.  The  negro  may  not  contribute  by 
direct  taxation  in  proportion  to  his  scholastic  requirements ;  yet,  indi- 
rectly, public  burdens  bear  most  heavily  upon  his  shoulders.  The  negro 
is  the  laborer  of  the  South  and  contributes  his  full  share  to  the  public 
weal.  He  has  a  right  to  demand  of  the  State  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren on  equal  terms  with  others,  not  merely  as  a  civic  charity,  but  as  a 
public  right.  To  limit,  curtail,  or  abridge  his  educational  opportunity 
would  be  an  arbitrary  misuse  of  power  without  justification  on  economic 
or  moral  gi'ounds. 

Ex-Superintendent  Glenn,  of  Georgia,  and  Superintendent  Shields,  of 
Florida,  have  shown  in  their  published  reports  that  the  colored  people 
in  these  States,  at  least,  pay  the  full  cost  of  their  own  education.  It 
would  be  easy  enough  to  select  a  comparatively  small  number  of  indi- 
viduals in  New  York  or  Massachusetts  who  pay  the  bulk  of  taxation  in 
those  commonwealths ;  but  we  never  hear  that  they  are  being  taxed  for 
the  less  fortunate  element  of  the  community.  The  argument  runs  coun- 
terwise.  The  owners  of  wealth  are  rather  regarded  as  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  burden  wliich  is  borne  by  the  laboring  classes. 

Despite  the  hard  industrial  disadvantages  under  which  he  has  labored, 
the  negro  has  made  steady  advancement  in  the  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty. There  is  no  reliable  information  as  to  the  value  of  his  holdings 
except  in  two  or  three  States.  A  knowledge  of  the  aggregate  of  value 
of  this  property,  however,  is  of  less  importance  than  of  its  distribution 
throughout  the  whole  race.  In  1890  there  were  in  the  Southern  States, 
including  Delaware  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  231,758  negroes  who 
owned  their  farms  and  homes,  only  18,000  of  which  carried  a  mortgage 
incumbrance.  Estimating  five  persons  to  the  farm  or  household,  this 
would  give  more  than  a  million  persons  who  lived  on  their  own  prem- 
ises. The  last  census  shows  156,372  negro  owners  of  farms.  There 
were  746,717  negro  farmers,  who,  either  as  owner  or  tenant,  operated 
farms  aggregating  37,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  yielding,  in  1899,  a 
productive  value  of  $250,000,000.  The  negro  operated  13  per  cent  of  all 
the  farms  in  the  United  States.  In  the  South  Atlantic  States  29.9  per 
cent  of  the  farms  were  operated  by  negro  farmers,  27.2  per  cent  in  the 
South  Central  States,  and  58.3  per  cent  in  Mississippi.  In  the  State 
of  Governor  Vardaman,  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  farms  are  directed  by 
black  proprietors.     These  700,000  farms  contain  a  colored  population  of 
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about  four  miflion  negroes  who  have  gained  industrial  self-direction. 
There  are  more  negro  farmers  than  farm  hands.  These  facts  give  us 
some  indication  of  tlie  industrial  power  of  the  negro  in  the  Southern 
States. 

A  most  significant  indication  of  progress  is  the  emergence  of  a  su- 
perior class.  The  talented  tenth  constitutes  the  controlling  factor  in  the 
life  of  any  people.  The  institution  of  slavery  made  no  allowance  for 
superior  attainment.  Yet  all  slaves  could  not  be  kept  on  the  same 
low  level,  but  there  was  marked  differentiation  as  to  character,  intelli- 
gence, and  ambition.  The  wider  opportunities  of  freedom  brough^.  a 
sudden  awakening  of  power.  Negro  youths  who  were  deemed  incapable 
of  knowledge  now  dispute  academic  honors  with  the  choicest  collegians 
of  Harvard  and  Yale.  The  negro  aims  at  the  same  standard  of  attain- 
ment for  which  the  Aryan  strives. 

There  is  a  growing  disposition  to  ignore  the  negi'o  of  superior  at- 
tainment as  an  insignificant  exception  or  freak  of  nature,  not  to  be  cal- 
culated as  a  factor  in  the  ordinary  equation.  The  white  race  is  charac- 
terized by  its  best  powers  and  capacities,  the  negro  by  his  worst.  The 
Southern  white  man  is  construed  to  mean  the  traditional  gentleman, 
instinct  with  dignity,  comity,  and  grace,  although  we  are  perfectly 
aware  that  numerically  he  re|iresents  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  typifies.  But  when  reference  is  made  to  the  negro,  we  are 
prone  to  think  of  a  composite  savage,  and  banish  from  the  mind  the 
superior  man  who  has  emerged  from  this  dark  and  forbidden  background. 
And  yet  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  isolate  hundreds  of  thousands,  if 
not  millions,  of  Southern  whites  who,  in  intelligence,  thrift,  and  general 
respectability,  would  not  rank  above  a  corresponding  number  of  negroes 
that  might  be  chosen. 

Upon  the  enlightened  negro  has  been  imposed  unusual  responsibility 
and  opportunity  for  service.  He  becomes  the  inevitable  leader  and  ex- 
emplar of  his  people.  They  look  to  him  as  their  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend.  Any  people  derive  inspiration  most  readil}^  from  men  of  their 
own  breed  who  have  risen  out  of  their  own  environment.  When  one 
colored  man  is  elevated,  the  whole  race  feels  the  uplifting  effect  of  his 
promotion.  As  the  individual  rises  he  draws  the  whole  race  up  toward 
his  own  level.  Current  social  philosophy  seems  to  suppose  that  a  lever 
can  be  put  under  the  mass  of  the  race  and  prize  it  up  from  the  bot- 
tom, whereas  the  history  of  human  development  shows  that  races  and 
nations  and  peoples  are  uplifted  by  the  elevation  of  their  choice  individ- 
uals who  draw  them  up  toward  the  top.     It  is  the  part  of  sound  states- 
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maushi])  and  wise  philaiithr()])y  to  eiuunirage  the  better  asi)irations  of 
this  people.  There  is  nothing  to  fear  from  a  ])eople  wlio  aspire.  It  is 
rather  a  vegetative  race,  without  soul  that  animates  and  spirit  that 
strives,  that  forms  a  blight  u[)on  civilization. 

The  ignorant  must  be  enliglitened,  the  vicious  must  be  restrained, 
the  sick  and  atHicted  must  be  soothed  and  liealed,  the  letliargic  must  be 
inspired,  and  the  hungry  soul  must  be  satisfied  with  spiritual  solace. 
Under  the  intolerant  social  policy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  these  ministra- 
tions must  be  directed  by  members  of  the  benefited  race.  A  million 
negro  children  are  taught  l)y  negro  teachers.  Three  million  churcli 
communicants  are  led  in  paths  of  truth  and  righteousness  by  their  own 
ministers ;  the  sick  are  attended  by  sympathetic  physicians ;  the  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  other  organs  of  public  opinion  by  which  the 
people  are  inspired  to  high  endeavor  are  conducted  by  men  of  their  own 
blood.  The  members  of  this  controlling  class  are  scattered  throughout 
the  entire  race,  as  diffusive  centres  of  light;  and  this  little  leaven  must 
ultimately  leaven  the  whole  lump.  These  leaders  should  be  carefully 
trained  and  qualified  for  this  function,  which  is  second  to  none  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  general  welfare  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  charged  that  the  enlightened  negro  does  not  restrain  the  evil 
tendency  of  the  most  vicious  and  degraded  of  his  own  race.  It  must 
always  be  remembered  that  the  negro  leader  is  not  entrusted  with  gov- 
ernmental function.  He  exerts  only  moral  authority,  and  has  no  way 
of  reaching  the  hardened  criminal,  either  in  church  or  scliool  or  by  per- 
sonal or  social  intercourse;  for  the  criminally  disposed  of  every  race 
shun  ennobling  contact,  and  are  amenable  only  to  the  rigid  hand  of  the 
law.  The  white  man  controls  the  machinery  of  government,  and  should 
suppress  and  restrain  the  vicious  and  worthless,  not  in  a  spirit  of  race 
vindictiveness,  but  for  the  common  good  of  all.  The  better  class  of 
colored  people  is  being  rapidly  recruited.  In  intelligence,  thrift,  purity 
of  life,  and  decorum  of  manners,  its  upward  movement  is  marked  and 
unmistakable.  In  spite  of  obloquy,  denunciation,  ridicule,  doubt,  and 
denial,  it  is  steadily  climbing  and  lifting  as  it  climbs. 

The  race  question  in  America  is  a  tough  and  tangled  one.  Its  issues 
are  as  intricate  in  their  relations  and  as  far-reaching  in  their  conse- 
quences as  any  problem  which  has  ever  pressed  upon  human  wisdom  for 
solution.  Despite  our  pride  of  theory  and  cocksure  solutions  that  are 
so  confidently  projected  and  so  vociferously  proclaimed,  it  continues  to 
baffle  our  wisdom  and  buffet  our  hopes.  While  we  may  not  be  able  to 
see  the  distant  scene,  we  should  nevertheless  proceed  step  by  step  in  the 
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direction  of  duty.  Justice,  intelligence,  thrift,  and  character  are  virtues 
of  undisputed  value,  and  apply  to  all  men  under  all  conceivable  condi- 
tions. If  the  white  man.  North  or  South,  in  dealing  with  his  weaker 
brother,  will  apply  the  principle  of  justice,  and  encourage  him  in  the 
development  of  intelligence,  thrift,  and  character,  he  may  safely  free  his 
mind  from  the  dread  of  destiny  which  now  occasions  such  anxious  solic- 
itude. On  the  other  hand,  the  advice  of  Guizot,  the  French  savant, 
applies,  with  especial  pertinency,  to  the  negro  at  the  present  crisis: 

AVe  continually  oscillate  between  an  inclination  to  complain  •without  suflScient 
cause  and  to  be  too  easily  satisfied.  We  have  extreme  susceptibility  of  mind,  an 
inordinate  craving,  an  ambition  in  our  thoughts,  in  our  desires,  and  in  the  move- 
ments of  our  imagination ;  yet  when  we  come  to  practical  life,  when  trouble,  when 
sacrifices,  when  efforts  are  required  for  the  attainment  of  our  object,  we  sink  into 
lassitude  and  inactivity.  Let  us  not,  however,  suffer  ourselves  to  be  invaded  by 
either  of  these  vices.  Let  us  estimate  fairly  what  our  abilities,  our  knowledge,  our 
power  enable  us  to  do  lawfully,  and  let  us  aim  at  nothing  that  we  cannot  lawfully, 
justly,  and  prudently  —  with  a  proper  respect  for  the  great  principles  upon  which 
our  social  system,  our  civilization,  is  based  —  attain. 

Kelly  Miller. 
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It  may  be  said  that  the  existence  of  a  social  group  depends  on  its 
taking  an  exaggerated  view  of  its  own  importance ;  and  in  a  state  of 
nature,  at  least,  the  same  is  true  of  the  individual.  If  self-preservation 
is  the  first  law  of  nature,  there  must  be  on  the  mental  side  an  acute 
consciousness  of  self,  and  a  habit  of  regarding  the  self  as  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  world  at  large.  The  value  of  this  standpoint  lies  in 
the  fact  that  while  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  enemy  is  important,  a  whole- 
some contempt  is  even  more  so.  Praising  one's  self  and  dispraising  an 
antagonist  creates  a  confidence  and  a  mental  superiority  in  the  way  of 
confidence.  The  vituperative  recriminations  of  modern  prize-fighters, 
the  boastings  of  the  Homeric  heroes,  and  the  hagan  of  the  old  Germans, 
like  the  back-talk  of  the  small  boy,  were  calculated  to  screw  the  courage 
up;  and  the  Indians  of  America  usually  gave  a  dance  before  going  on 
the  war-path,  in  which  by  pantomime  and  boasting  they  magnified  them- 
selves and  their  past,  and  so  stimulated  their  self-esteem  that  they  felt 
invincible.  In  race  prejudice  we  see  the  same  tendency  to  exalt  the 
self  and  the  group  at  the  expense  of  outsiders.  The  alien  group  is  be- 
littled by  attaching  contempt  to  its  peculiarities  and  habits  —  its  color, 
speech,  dress,  and  all  the  signs  of  its  personality.  This  is  not  a  lauda- 
ble attitude,  but  it  has  been  valuable  to  the  group  because  a  bitter  and 
contemptuous  feeling  is  an  aid  to  good  fighting. 

No  race  or  nation  has  yet  freed  itself  from  this  tendency  to  exalt 
and  idealize  itself.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  member  of  Western  civili- 
zation to  understand  that  the  Orientals  regard  us  with  a  contempt  in 
comparison  with  which  our  contempt  for  them  is  feeble.  Our  bloodi- 
ness, our  newness,  our  lack  of  reverence,  our  land-greed,  our  break-neck 
speed  and  lack  of  appreciation  of  leisure  make  Vandals  of  us.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  very  stupid  about  recognizing  the  intelligence  of 
Orientals.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  that  there  is  a  great  gulf 
between  ourselves  and  other  races,  and  this  persists  in  an  undefinable 
way  after  scores  of  Japanese  have  taken  high  rank  in  our  schools  and 
after  Hindus  have  repeatedly  been  among  the  wranglers  in  mathematics 
20 
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at  Cambridge.  It  is  only  wheu  one  of  the  Far  Eastern  nations  has  come 
bodily  to  the  front  that  we  begin  to  ask  ourselves  whether  there  is  not 
an  error  in  our  reckoning. 

The  instinct  to  belittle  outsiders  is  perhaps  at  the  bottom  of  our  de- 
lusion that  the  white  race  has  one  order  of  mind  and  the  black  and  yel- 
low races  have  another.  But  while  a  prejudice  —  a  matter  of  instinct 
and  emotion  —  may  well  be  at  the  beginning  of  an  error  of  this  kind,  it 
could  not  sustain  itself  in  the  face  of  our  logical  habits  unless  reinforced 
by  an  error  of  the  judgment.  And  this  error  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
in  a  naive  way  we  assume  that  our  steps  in  progress  from  time  to  time 
are  due  to  our  mental  superiority  as  a  race  over  other  races,  and  to  the 
mental  superiority  of  one  generation  of  om'selves  over  the  preceding. 

In  this  we  are  confusing  advance  in  culture  with  brain  improvement. 
If  we  should  assume  a  certain  grade  of  intelligence,  fixed  and  invariable 
in  all  individuals,  races,  and  times  —  an  unwarranted  assumption,  of 
course  —  progress  would  still  be  possible,  provided  we  assumed  a  char- 
acteristically human  grade  of  intelligence  to  begin  with.  With  associa- 
tive memory,  abstraction,  and  speech  men  are  able  to  compare  the  present 
with  the  past,  to  deliberate  and  discuss,  to  invent,  to  abandon  old  proc- 
esses for  new,  to  focus  attention  on  special  problems,  to  encourage  spe- 
cialization, and  to  transmit  to  the  younger  generation  a  more  intelligent 
standpoint  and  a  more  advanced  starting-point.  Culture  is  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  results  of  activity,  and  culture  could  go  on  improving  for 
a  certain  time  even  if  there  were  a  retrogression  in  intelligence.  If  all 
the  chemists  in  class  A  should  stop  work  to-morrow,  the  chemists  in 
class  B  would  still  make  discoveries.  These  would  influence  manufac- 
ture, and  progress  would  result.  If  a  worker  in  any  specialty  acquaints 
himself  with  the  results  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  and 
works,  he  will  add  some  results  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  in  his  line. 
And  if  a  race  preserves  by  record  or  tradition  the  memory  of  what  past 
generations  have  done,  and  adds  a  little,  progress  is  secured  whether  the 
brain  improves  or  stands  still.  In  the  same  way  tlie  fact  that  one  race 
has  advanced  further  in  culture  than  another  does  not  necessarily  imply 
a  different  order  of  brain,  but  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  one 
case  social  arrangements  have  not  taken  the  shape  affording  the  most 
favorable  conditions  for  the  operation  of  the  mind. 

If,  then,  we  make  due  allowance  for  our  instinctive  tendency  as  a 
white  group  to  disparage  outsiders,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  for  our  ten- 
dency to  confuse  progress  in  culture  and  general  intelligence  with  biolog- 
ical modification  of  the  brain,  we  shall  have  to  reduce  very  much  our 
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usual  estimate  of  the  difference  in  mental  capacity  between  ourselves 
and  the  lower  races,  if  we  do  not  eliminate  it  altogether,  and  we  sliall 
perhaps  have  to  abandon  altogether  the  view  that  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  mental  capacity  of  the  white  race  since  prehistoric  times. 

In  making  the  human  species,  nature  apparently  exhausted  her  re- 
sources. The  development  of  hands  freed  from  locomotion  and  a  brain 
out  of  proportion  to  bodily  weight  are  tours  de  force,  and,  so  to  speak,  an 
afterthought  whicii  put  the  heaviest  strain  possible  on  the  materials  em- 
ployed, and  even  diverted  some  organs  from  their  original  design.  A 
number  of  ailments,  like  hernia,  appendicitis,  and  uterine  displacement, 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  erect  posture  assumed  when  the  hands  were 
diverted  from  locomotion  to  prehensile  uses  put  a  strain  not  originally 
contemplated  on  certain  tissues  and  organs.  Similarly,  the  proportion 
of  idiocy  and  insanity  in  the  human  species  shows  that  nature  had 
reached  the  limit  of  elasticity  in  her  materials  and  began  to  take  great 
risks.  The  brain  is  a  delicate  and  elaborate  organ  on  the  structural 
side,  and  in  these  cases  it  is  not  put  together  properly  or  it  gets  hope- 
lessly out  of  order.  The  heavy  brain  and  erect  posture  are,  in  fact,  the 
only  physical  marks  of  first-rate  importance  distinguishing  man.  The 
brain  weight  of  the  average  European  is  about  1,360  grams,  or  rather 
more  than  three  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  while  the  average 
brain  weight  of  the  great  anthropoid  apes  is  about  360  grams,  or,  in  the 
orangoutang,  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  body  weight. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  brain  weight,  all  races  are,  broadly 
speaking,  in  the  same  class.  For  while  the  relatively  small  series  of 
brains  from  the  black  race  examined  by  anthropologists  shows  a  slight 
inferiority  in  weight  —  about  45  grams  in  negroes  —  when  compared 
with  white  brains,  the  yellow  race  shows  more  than  a  corresponding  su- 
periority to  the  white;  in  the  Chinese,  about  70  grams.  There  is  also 
apparently  no  superiority  in  brain  weight  in  modern  over  ancient  times. 
The  cranial  capacity  of  Europeans  between  the  eleventh  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  as  shown  by  the  cemeteries  of  Paris,  is  not  appreciably  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Frenchmen  of  to-day,  and  the  Egyptian  mummies  show 
larger  cranial  capacity  than  the  modern  Egyptians.  Furthermore,  the 
limits  of  variation  between  individuals  in  the  same  race  are  wider  than 
the  average  difference  between  races.  In  a  series  of  500  white  brains, 
the  lowest  and  highest  brains  will  differ,  in  fact,  as  much  as  650  grams 
in  weight.  Brain  weight  is  no  very  good  test  of  intelligence  anyway ; 
for  brains,  like  timepieces,  may  be  very  small  if  they  work  well.     But  it 
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does  show  that  nature  has  pushed  the  evolutionary  process  on  the  struc- 
tural side  to  the  limit  of  safety  in  all  races  alike,  that  differences  be- 
tween races  and  historical  times  in  this  respect  are  slight  at  best,  and 
that  we  must  turn  to  the  show  of  intelligence  —  the  work  which  the 
brain  will  do  —  among  different  races  if  we  are  to  find  any  difference  in 
intelligence  at  all. 

Looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  development,  the  human  brain  is 
characterized  by  the  introduction  or  more  marked  development  of  char- 
acters which  enable  it  to  have  a  more  complete  oversight  and  control  of 
the  self  in  relation  to  the  outer  world.  In  very  low  forms  of  life,  as  is 
well  known,  there  is  no  development  of  brain  or  special  organs  of  sense ; 
but  the  organism  is  pushed  and  pulled  about  by  light,  heat,  gravity,  and 
acid  and  other  chemical  forces,  and  is  unable  to  decline  to  act  on  any 
stimulus  reaching  it.  It  reacts  in  certain  characteristic,  habitual,  and 
adequate  ways,  because  it  responds  uniformly  to  the  same  stimulation; 
but  it  has  no  choice,  and  is  controlled  by  the  environment. 

Now  the  object  of  brain  development  is  to  reverse  these  conditions 
and  control  the  actions  of  the  organism,  and  of  the  outside  world  as 
well,  from  within.  With  the  development  of  the  special  organs  of  sense, 
memory,  and  consequent  ability  to  compare  present  experiences  with 
past,  with  inhibition  or  the  ability  to  decline  to  act  on  a  stimulus,  and, 
finally,  with  abstraction  or  the  power  of  separating  general  from  partic- 
ular aspects,  we  have  a  condition  where  the  organism  sits  still,  as  it 
were,  and  picks  and  chooses  its  reactions  to  the  outer  world ;  and  by 
working  in  certain  lines  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  it  gains  in  its  turn 
control  of  the  environment,  and  begins  to  reshape  the  environment.  A 
question  of  interest  to  us  in  this  connection  is  whether  any  of  these 
characteristic  mental  powers  are  absent  or  noticeably  weak  in  the  so- 
called  lower  races.  If  this  is  found  to  be  true,  we  have  reason  to  at- 
tribute the  superiority  of  the  white  race  to  biological  causes ;  otherwise 
we  shall  have  to  seek  an  explanation  of  white  superiority  in  causes  lying 
outside  of  the  brain. 

In  examining  this  question  we  need  not  dwell  on  the  acuteness  of 
the  sense  perceptions,  because  these  are  not  distinctively  human.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  usually  better  developed  in  animals  and  in  the 
lower  races  than  in  the  civilized,  because  the  lower  mental  life  is  more 
perceptive  than  ratiocinative.  The  memory  of  the  lower  races  is  also 
apparently  quite  as  good  as  that  of  the  higher.  The  memory  of  the 
Australian  native  or  the  Eskimo  is  quite  as  good  as  that  of  our  "oldest 
inhabitant " ;  and  probably  no  one  would  claim  that  the  modern  scientist 
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has  a  better  memory  than  the  bard  of  the  Homeric  period.  On  the  score 
of  abstraction,  however,  the  conditions  are  not  so  clear.  The  common 
opinion  is  that  the  lower  races  show  feeble  power  of  abstraction,  and 
certainly  their  languages  are  poor  in  abstract  terms.  There  is,  however, 
a  great  difference  between  the  habit  of  thinking  in  abstract  terms  and 
the  ability  to  do  so. 

The  degree  to  which  abstraction  is  employed  in  the  activities  of  a 
group  depends  on  the  complexity  of  the  activities  and  on  the  complexity 
of  consciousness  in  the  group.  When  science,  philosophy,  and  logic, 
and  systems  of  reckoning  time,  space,  and  number  are  taught  in  the 
schools,  when  the  attention  is  not  so  much  engaged  in  perceptual  as  in 
deliberative  acts,  and  when  thought  is  a  profession,  then  abstract  modes 
of  thought  are  forced  on  the  mind.  This  does  not  argue  absence  of  the 
power  of  abstraction  in  the  lower  races,  or  even  a  low  grade  of  ability, 
but  lack  of  practice.  To  one  skilled  in  any  line  an  unpractised  person 
seems  very  stupid,  and  this  is  apparently  the  reason  why  travellers  re- 
port that  the  black  and  yellow  races  have  feeble  powers  of  abstraction. 
It  is  generally  admitted,  however,  that  the  use  of  speech  involves  the 
power  of  abstraction,  so  that  all  races  have  the  power  in  some  degree. 
When  we  come  further  to  examine  the  degree  in  which  they  possess  it, 
we  find  that  they  compare  favorably  with  ourselves  in  any  test  which 
involves  a  fair  comparison. 

The  proverb  is  a  form  of  abstraction  practised  by  all  races,  and  is 
perhaps  the  best  test  of  the  natural  bent  of  the  mind  in  this  direction, 
because,  like  ballad  poetry  and  slang,  proverbial  sayings  do  not  originate 
with  the  educated  class,  but  are  of  popular  origin.  At  the  same  time, 
proverbs  compare  favorably  with  the  mots  of  literature,  and  many  prov- 
erbs have,  in  fact,  drifted  into  literature  and  become  connected  with  the 
names  of  great  writers.  Indeed,  the  saying  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun  applies  with  such  force  and  fidelity  to  literature  that  if 
we  should  strip  Hesiod  and  Homer  and  Chaucer  of  such  phrases  as  "  The 
half  is  greater  than  the  whole,"  "It  is  a  wise  son  that  knows  his  own 
father"  (which  Shakespeare  quotes  the  other  end  about),  and  "To  make 
a  virtue  of  necessity,"  and  if  we  should  further  eliminate  from  literature 
the  motives  and  sentiments  also  in  ballad  poetry  and  in  the  popular 
thought,  little  would  remain  but  form. 

If  we  assume,  then,  that  the  popular  mind,  let  us  say  the  peasant 
mind,  in  the  white  race  is  as  capable  of  abstraction  as  the  mind  of  the 
higher  classes,  but  not  so  specialized  in  this  direction  —  and  no  one  can 
doubt  this  in  view  of  the  academic  record  of  country-bred  boys  —  the 
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following  comparison  of  our  proverbs  with  those  of  the  Africans  of  the 
Guinea  coast  (the  latter  reported  by  the  late  Sir  A.  B.  Ellis)  is  significant : 

African.     Stoue  in  the  water-hole  does  not  feel  the  cold. 
English.     Habit  is  second  nature. 

A.     One  tree  does  not  make  a  forest. 

E.     One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer. 

A.     "I  nearly  killed  the  bird."     No  one  can  cat  nearly  in  a  stew. 
E.     First  catch  your  hare. 

A.     Full-belly  child  says  to  hungry -belly  child,  "Keep  good  cheer." 
E.     "We  can  all  endure  the  misfortunes  of  others. 

A.     Distant  firewood  is  good  firewood. 

E.     Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 

A.    Ashes  fly  back  in  the  face  of  him  who  throws  them. 
E.     Curses  come  home  to  roost. 

A.     If  the  boy  says  he  wants  to  tie  the  water  with  a  string,  ask  him  whether  he 

means  the  water  in  the  pot  or  the  water  in  the  lagoon. 
E.    Answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly. 

A.     Cowries  are  men. 

E.     Money  makes  the  man. 

A.     Cocoanut  is  not  good  for  birds  to  eat. 
E.     Sour  grapes. 

A.    He  runs  away  from  the  sword  and  hides  himself  in  the  scabbard. 
E.     Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 

A.     A  fool  of  Ika  and  an  idiot  of  Iluka  meet  together  to  make  friends. 
E.     Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together. 

A.    The  ground-pig  [bandicoot]  said:  "I  do  not  feel  so  angry  with  the  man  who 

killed  me  as  with  the  man  who  dashed  me  on  the  ground  afterward. " 
E.     Adding  insult  to  injury. 

A.     Quick  loving  a  woman  means  quick  not  loving  a  woman. 
E.     Married  in  haste  we  repent  at  leisure. 

A.    Three  elders  cannot  all  fail  to  pronounce  the  word  ekulu  [an  antelope] ;  one 

may  say  ekulu,  another  ekulu,  but  the  third  will  say  ekulu. 
E.    In  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety. 

On  the  side  of  number  we  have  another  test  of  the  power  of  abstrac- 
tion ;  and  while  the  lower  races  show  lacli  of  practice  in  this,  they  show 
no  laclc  of  power.  It  is  true  that  tribes  have  been  found  with  no  names 
for  numbers  beyond  two,  three,  or  five;  but  these  are  isolated  gi'oups,. 
like  the  Veddahs  and  Bushmen,  who  have  no  trade  or  commerce,  and 
lead  a  miserable  existence,  with  little  or  nothing  to  count.  The  direc- 
tions of  attention  and  the  simplicity  or  complexity  of  mental  processes 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  external  situation  which  the  mind  has  to 
manipulate.  If  the  activities  are  simple  the  mind  is  simple,  and  if  the 
activities  were  nil  the  mind  would  be  nil.  The  mind  is  nothing  but  a 
means  of  manipulating  the  outside  world.     Number,  time,  and  space 
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conceptions  and  systems  become  more  complex  and  accurate  not  as  the 
human  mind  grows  in  capacity,  but  as  activities  become  more  varied 
and  call  for  more  extended  and  accurate  systems  of  notation  and  meas- 
urement. Trade  and  commerce,  machinery  and  manufacture,  and  all 
the  processes  of  civilization  involve  specialization  in  the  apprehension  of 
series  as  such.  Under  these  conditions  the  number  technique  becomes 
elaborate  and  requires  time  and  instruction  for  its  mastery.  The  advance 
which  mathematics  has  made  within  a  brief  historical  time  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  words  with  which  the  celebrated  mathematician,  Sir 
Henry  Savile,  who  died  in  1662,  closed  his  career  as  a  professor  at 
Oxford : 

By  the  grace  of  God,  gentlemen  hearers,  I  have  performed  my  promise.  I  have 
redeemed  my  pledge.  I  have  explained,  according  to  my  ability,  the  definitions, 
postulates,  axioms,  and  the  first  eight  propositions  of  the  Elements  of  Euclid. 
Here,  sinking  under  the  weight  of  years,  I  lay  down  my  art  and  my  instruments. 

From  the  standpoint  of  modern  mathematics,  Sir  Henry  Savile  and 
the  Bushman  are  both  wofuUy  backward ;  and  in  either  case  the  back- 
wardness is  not  a  matter  of  mental  incapacity,  but  of  the  state  of  the 
science. 

The  popular  view  that  primitive  man  has  feeble  powers  of  inhibition 
is  also  erroneous ;  and  like  the  equally  erroneous  view  that  he  is  a  free 
and  unfettered  creature,  it  arises  from  our  habit  of  assuming  that,  be- 
cause his  inhibitions  and  unfreedom  do  not  correspond  with  our  own 
restraints,  they  do  not  exist.  Sir  John  Lubbock  pointed  out  long  ago 
that  the  savage  is  hedged  about  by  conventions  so  minute  and  so  man- 
datory that  he  is  actually  the  least  free  person  in  the  world.  But,  in  spite 
of  this,  Spencer  and  others  have  insisted  that  he  is  incapable  of  self- 
restraint,  is  carried  away  like  a  child  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and 
is  incapable  of  rejecting  an  immediate  gratification  for  a  greater  future 
one.  Cases  like  the  one  mentioned  by  Darwin  of  the  Fuegian  who 
struck  and  killed  his  little  son  when  the  latter  dropped  a  basket  of  fish 
into  the  water  are  cited  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  cases  of  sudden 
domestic  violence  and  quick  repentance  are  common  in  any  city  to-day ; 
and  the  failure  of  the  Australian  blacks  to  throw  back  the  small  fry 
when  seining  is  referred  to  without  pausing  to  consider  that  our  practice 
of  exterminating  game  and  denuding  our  forests  shows  an  amazing  lack 
of  individual  self-restraint. 

The  truth  is  that  the  restraints  exercised  in  a  group  depend  largely 
on  the  traditions,  views,  and  teachings  of  the  group,  and  that  if  we  have 
this  in  mind  the  savage  cannot  be  called  deficient  on  the  side  of  inhibi- 
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tion.  It  is  doubtful  if  modern  society  affords  anything  more  striking  in 
the  way  of  inhibition  than  is  found  in  connection  with  tabu,  fetish, 
totemism,  and  ceremonial  among  the  lower  races.  In  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  Indian  and  Australian  tribes,  a  man  is  strictly  forbid- 
den to  kill  or  eat  the  animals  whose  name  his  clan  bears  as  a  totem. 
The  Central  Australian  may  not,  in  addition,  eat  the  flesh  of  any  animal 
killed  or  even  touched  by  persons  standing  in  certain  relations  of  kin- 
ship to  him.  At  certain  times,  also,  he  is  forbidden  to  eat  the  flesh  of  a 
number  of  animals,  and  at  all  times  he  must  share  all  food  secured  with 
the  tribal  elders  and  some  others. 

A  native  of  Queensland  will  put  his  mark  on  an  unripe  Zamia  fruit, 
and  may  be  sure  that  it  will  be  untouched  and  that  when  it  is  ripe  he 
has  only  to  go  and  get  it.  The  Eskimo,  though  starving,  will  not  mo- 
lest the  sacred  seal  basking  before  their  huts.  Similarly  in  social  inter- 
course the  inhibitions  are  numerous.  To  some  of  his  sisters,  blood  and 
tribal,  the  Australian  may  not  speak  at  all ;  to  others  only  at  certain 
distances,  according  to  the  degree  of  kinship.  The  West  African  fetish 
acts  as  a  police,  and  property  protected  by  it  is  safer  than  under  civil- 
ized laws.  Food  and  palm  wine  are  placed  beside  the  path  with  a  piece 
of  fetish  suspended  near  by,  and  no  one  will  touch  them  without  leav- 
ing the  proper  payment.  The  garden  of  a  native  may  be  a  mile  from 
the  house,  unfenced,  and  sometimes  unvisited  for  weeks  by  the  owner, 
but  it  is  immune  from  depredations  if  protected  by  fetish.  Our  proverb 
says,  "A  hungry  belly  has  no  ears,"  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
inhibition  of  food  impulses  implies  no  small  power  of  restraint. 

Altogether  too  much  has  been  made  of  inhibition,  anyway,  as  a 
sign  of  mentality,  for  it  is  not  even  characteristic  of  the  human  species. 
The  well-trained  dog  inhibits  the  most  enticing  stimulations  in  the 
kitchen.  And  it  is  also  true  that  one  race,  at  least,  the  American  Indian, 
makes  inhibition  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  its  system  of  education. 
From  the  time  the  ice  is  broken  to  give  him  a  cold  plunge  and  begin  the 
toughening  process  on  the  day  of  his  birth  until  he  dies  without  a  groan 
under  torture  the  Indian  is  schooled  in  the  restraint  of  his  impulses. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  practise  our  identical  restraints,  because  his  tradi- 
tions and  the  run  of  his  attention  are  different ;  but  he  has  a  capacity  for 
controlling  impulse  equal  to  our  own. 

In  respect,  then,  to  brain  structure  and  the  more  important  mental 
faculties,  we  find  that  no  race  is  radically  unlike  the  others.  Still,  it 
might  happen  that  the  mental  activities  and  products  of  two  groups  were 
so  different  as  to  place  them  in  different  classes.     But  precisely  the  con- 
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traiy  is  true.  There  is  in  force  a  principle  called  the  law  of  parallelism 
in  development,  according  to  which  any  group  takes  much  the  same 
steps  in  development  as  any  other.  The  group  may  be  belated,  indeed, 
and  not  reach  certain  stages,  but  the  ground  patterns  of  life  are  the  same 
in  the  lower  races  and  the  higher.  Mechanical  inventions,  textile  indus- 
tries, rude  painting,  poetry,  sculpture  and  song,  marriage  and  family  life, 
organization  under  leaders,  belief  in  spirits,  a  mythology,  and  some  form 
of  church  and  state  exist  universally.  At  one  time  students  of  mankind, 
when  they  found  a  myth  in  Hawaii  corresponding  to  the  Greek  vStory  of 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  or  an  Aztec  poem  of  tender  longing  in  absence, 
or  a  story  of  the  deluge,  were  wont  to  conjecture  how  these  could  have 
been  carried  over  from  Greek  or  Elizabethan  or  Hebraic  sources,  or 
whether  they  did  not  afford  evidence  of  a  time  when  all  branches  of  the 
human  race  dwelt  together  with  a  common  fund  of  sentiment  and  tradi- 
tion. But  this  standpoint  has  been  abandoned,  and  it  is  recognized  that 
the  human  mind  and  the  outside  world  are  essentially  alike  the  world 
over,  that  the  mind  everywhere  acts  on  the  same  principles,  and  that, 
ignoring  tlie  local,  incidental,  and  eccentric,  we  find  similar  laws  of 
growth  among  all  peoples. 

The  number  of  things  which  can  stimulate  the  human  mind  is 
somewhat  definite  and  limited.  Among  them,  for  example,  is  death. 
This  happens  everywhere,  and  the  death  of  a  dear  one  may  cause  the 
living  to  imagine  ways  of  being  reunited.  The  story  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice  may  thus  arise  spontaneously  and  perpetually,  wherever  death 
and  affection  exist.  Or,  there  may  be  a  separation  from  home  and 
friends,  and  the  mind  runs  back  in  distress  and  longing  over  the  happy 
past,  and  the  state  of  consciousness  aroused  is  as  definite  a  fact  among 
savages  as  among  the  civilized.  A  beautiful  passage  in  Homer  repre- 
sents Helen  looking  out  on  the  Greeks  from  the  wall  of  Troy  and 
saying : 

And  now  behold  I  all  the  other  glancing-eyed  Achaians,  whom  well  I  could  dis- 
cern and  tell  their  names ;  but  two  captains  of  the  host  can  I  not  see,  even  Kastor 
tamer  of  horses  and  Poly  dukes  the  skilful  boxer,  mine  own  brethren  whom  the  same 
mother  bare.  Either  they  came  not  in  the  company  from  lovely  Lakedaimon ; 
or  the}"  came  hither  indeed  in  their  seafaring  ships,  but  now  will  not  enter  into 
the  battle  of  the  warriors,  for  fear  of  the  many  scornings  and  revilings  that  are 
mine. ' 

When  this  passage  is  thus  stripped  of  its  technical  excellence  by  a 
prose  translation,  we  may  compare  it  with  the  following  New  Zealand 
•Homer,  "Iliad,"  iii.  233.     Translation  Lang,  Leaf  and  Myers. 
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lament  composed  by  a  young  woman  who  was  captured  on  the  island  of 
Tuhua  and  carried  to  a  mountain  from  which  she  could  see  her  home : 

My  regret  is  not  to  be  expressed.  Tears,  like  a  spring,  gush  from  my  eyes.  I 
wonder  wliatever  is  Tu  Kainkii  [her  lover]  doing,  he  who  deserted  me.  Now  I 
climb  upon  the  ridge  of  Mount  Parahaki,  whence  is  clear  the  view  of  the  island  of 
Tuhua.  I  see  with  regret  the  loft}-  Tanmo  where  dwells  [the  chief]  Tangiteruru. 
If  I  were  there,  the  shark's  tooth  would  hang  from  my  ear.  How  fine,  how  beauti- 
ful should  I  look!  .  .  .  But  enough  of  this;  I  must  return  to  my  rags  and  to  my 
nothing  at  all.'  . 

The  situation  of  the  two  women  in  this  case  is  not  identical,  and  it 
would  be  possible  to  claim  that  the  Greeli  and  Maori  passages  differ  in 
tone  and  coloring ;  but  it  remains  true  that  a  captive  woman  of  any  race 
will  feel  much  the  same  as  a  captive  woman  of  any  other  race  when  her 
thoughts  turn  toward  home,  and  that  the  poetry  growing  out  of  such  a 
situation  will  be  everywhere  of  the  same  general  pattern. 

Similarly,  to  take  an  illustration  from  morals,  we  find  that  widely 
different  in  complexion  and  detail  as  are  the  moral  codes  of  lower  and 
higher  groups,  say  the  Hebrews  and  the  African  Kaffirs,  yet  the  general 
patterns  of  morality  are  strikingly  coincident.  It  is  reported  of  the 
Kaffirs  that  "they  possess  laws  which  meet  every  crime  which  may  be 
committed."  Theft  is  punished  by  restitution  and  fine,  injuring  cattle 
by  death  or  fine,  false  witness  by  a  heavy  fine,  adultery  by  fine  or  death, 
rape  by  fine  or  death,  poisoning  or  witchcraft  by  death  and  confiscation 
of  property,  murder  by  death  or  fine,  treason  or  desertion  from  the  tribe 
by  death  and  confiscation."  The  Kaffirs  and  Hebrews  are  not  at  the 
same  level  of  culture,  and  we  miss  the  more  abstract  and  monotheistic 
admonitions  of  the  higher  religion  —  "  thou  shalt  not  covet ;  thou  shalt 
worship  no  other  gods  before  me  "  —  but  the  intelligence  shown  by  the 
social  mind  in  adjusting  the  individual  to  society  may  fairly  be  called 
the  same  grade  of  intelligence  in  the  two  cases. 

When  the  environmental  life  of  two  groups  is  more  alike  and  the 
general  cultural  conditions  more  correspondent,  the  parallelism  of  thought 
and  practice  becomes  more  striking.  The  recently  discovered  Assyrian 
code  of  Hammurabi  (about  2500  B.C.)  contains  striking  correspondences 
with  the  Mosaic  code ;  and  while  Semitic  scholars  probably  have  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  for  holding  that  the  Mosaic  code  was  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  the  Assyrian,  we  may  yet  be  very  confident  that  the  two 
codes  would  have  been  of  the  same  general  character  if  no  influence 
whatever  had  passed  from  one  to  the  other. 

'Thomson:  "New  Zealand,"  vol.  i.,  p.  164. 

2 Shooter:  "The  Kaffirs  of  Natal  and  the  Zulu  Country,"  p.  102. 
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The  institutions  and  practices  of  a  people  are  a  product  of  the  mind ; 
and  if  the  early  and  spontaneous  products  of  mind  are  everywhere  of  the 
same  general  pattern  as  the  later  manifestations,  only  less  developed,  re- 
fined, and  specialized,  it  may  well  be  that  failure  to  progress  equally  is 
not  due  to  essential  unlikeness  of  mind,  but  to  conditions  lying  outside 
the  mind. 

Another  test  of  mental  ability  which  deserves  special  notice  is  me- 
chanical ingenuity.  Our  white  preeminence  owes  much  to  this  faculty, 
and  the  lower  races  are  reckoned  defective  in  it.  But  the  lower  races 
do  invent,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  one  invention  is  ever  much  more 
difficult  than  another.  On  the  psychological  side,  an  invention  means 
that  the  mind  sees  a  roundabout  way  of  reaching  an  end  when  it  cannot 
be  reached  directly.  It  brings  into  play  the  associative  memory,  and 
involves  the  recognition  of  analogies.  There  is  a  certain  likeness  be- 
tween the  flying  back  of  a  bough  in  one's  face  and  the  rebound  of  a  bow, 
between  a  serpent's  tooth  and  a  poisoned  arrow,  between  floating  timber 
and  a  raft  or  boat;  and  water,  steam,  and  electricity  are  like  a  horse  in 
one  respect  — they  will  all  make  wheels  go  around,  and  do  work. 

Now,  the  savage  had  this  faculty  of  seeing  analogies  and  doing  things 
in  indirect  ways.  With  the  club,  knife,  and  sword  he  struck  more  effec- 
tively than  with  the  fist ;  with  hooks,  traps,  nets,  and  pitfalls  he  under- 
stood how  to  seize  game  more  surely  than  with  the  liands ;  in  the  bow 
and  arrow,  spear,  blow-gun,  and  spring-trap  he  devised  motion  swifter 
than  that  of  his  own  body ;  he  protected  himself  with  armor  imitated 
from  the  hides  and  scales  of  animals,  and  turned  their  venom  back  on 
themselves.  That  the  savage  should  have  originated  the  inventive  proc- 
ess and  carried  it  on  systematically  is  indeed  more  wonderful  than  that 
his  civilized  successors  should  continue  the  process ;  for  every  beginning 
is  difficult. 

When  occupations  become  specialized  and  one  set  of  men  has  con- 
tinually to  do  with  one  and  only  one  set  of  machinery  and  forces,  the 
constant  play  of  attention  over  the  limited  field  naturally  results  in  im- 
provements and  the  introduction  of  new  principles.  Modern  inventions 
are  magnificent  and  seem  quite  to  overshadow  the  simpler  devices  of 
primitive  times;  but  when  we  consider  the  precedents,  copies,  resources, 
and  accumulated  knowledge  with  which  the  modern  investigator  works, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  resourcelessness  of  primitive  man  in  mate- 
rials, ideas,  and  in  the  inventive  habit  itself,  I  confess  that  the  bow  and 
arrow  seems  to  me  the  most  wonderful  invention  in  the  world. 

Viewing  the  question  from  a  different  angle,  we  find  another  argu- 
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ment  for  the  homogeneous  character  of  the  human  mind  in  the  fact  that 
the  patterns  of  interest  of  the  civilized  show  no  variation  from  those  of 
the  savage.  Not  only  the  appetites  and  vanities  remain  essentially  the 
same,  but,  on  the  side  of  intellectual  interest,  the  type  of  mental  reaction 
fixed  in  the  savage  by  the  food  quest  has  come  down  unaltered  to  the 
man  of  science  as  well  as  to  the  man  of  the  street.  In  circumventing 
enemies  and  capturing  game,  both  the  attention  and  the  organic  proc- 
esses worked  together  in  primitive  man  under  great  stress  and  strain. 
Whenever,  indeed,  a  strain  is  thrown  on  the  attention,  the  heart  and 
organs  of  respiration  are  put  under  pressure  also  in  their  effort  to  assist 
the  attention  in  manipulating  the  problem;  and  these  organic  fluctua- 
tions are  felt  as  pleasure  and  pain.  The  strains  thrown  on  the  atten- 
tion of  primitive  man  were  connected  with  his  struggle  for  life;  and 
not  only  in  the  actual  encounter  with  men  and  animals  did  emotion  run 
high,  but  the  memory  and  anticipation  of  conflict  reinstated  the  emo- 
tional conditions  in  those  periods  when  he  was  meditating  future  con- 
flicts and  preparing  his  bows  and  arrows,  traps  and  poisons.  The  prob- 
lem of  invention,  the  reflective  and  scientific  side  of  his  life,  was  suffused 
with  interest,  because  the  manufacture  of  the  weapon  was,  psychologi- 
cally speaking,  a  part  of  the  fight. 

This  type  of  interest,  originating  in  the  hunt,  remains  dominant  in 
the  mind  down  to  the  present  time.  Once  constructed  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  the  hunting  problem,  it  takes  an  interest  in  any  problem  whatever. 
Not  only  do  hunting  and  fighting  and  all  competitive  games  —  which 
are  of  precisely  the  same  psychological  pattern  as  the  hunt  and  fight  — 
remain  of  perennial  interest,  but  all  the  useful  occupations  are  interest- 
ing in  just  the  degree  that  this  pattern  is  preserved.  The  man  of  science 
works  at  problems  and  uses  his  ingenuity  in  making  an  engine  in  the 
laboratory  in  the  same  way  that  primitive  man  used  his  mind  in  making 
a  trap.  So  long  as  the  problem  is  present,  the  interest  is  sustained ;  and 
the  interest  ceases  when  the  problematical  is  removed.  Consequently,  all 
modern  occupations  of  the  hunting  pattern  —  scientific  investigation,  law, 
medicine,  the  organization  of  business,  trade  speculation,  and  the  arts  and 
crafts  —  are  interesting  as  a  game ;  while  those  occupations  into  which 
the  division  of  labor  enters  to  the  degree  that  the  workman  is  not  attempt- 
ing to  control  a  problem,  and  in  which  the  same  acts  are  repeated  an 
indefinite  number  of  times,  lose  interest  and  become  extremely  irksome. 

This  means  that  the  brain  acts  pleasurably  on  the  principle  it  was 
made  up  to  act  on  in  the  most  primitive  times,  and  the  rest  is  a  burden. 
There  has  been  no  brain  change,  but  the  social  changes  have  been  mo- 
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mentous ;  and  the  brain  of  each  new  generation  is  brought  into  contact 
with  new  traditions,  inhibitions,  copies,  obligations,  problems,  so  that  the 
run  of  attention  and  content  of  consciousness  are  different.  Social  sug- 
gestion works  marvels  in  the  manipulation  of  the  mind ;  but  the  change 
is  not  in  the  brain  as  an  organ ;  it  is  rather  in  the  character  of  the  stim- 
ulations thrust  on  it  by  society. 

The  child  begins  as  a  savage,  and  after  we  have  brought  to  bear  all 
the  influence  of  home,  school,  and  church  to  socialize  him,  we  speak  as 
though  his  nature  had  changed  organically,  and  institute  a  parallelism 
between  the  child  and  the  race,  asuming  that  the  child's  brain  passes  in 
a  recapitulatory  way  through  phases  of  development  corresponding  to 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  race.  I  have  no  doubt  myself  that  this 
theory  of  recapitulation  is  largely  a  misapprehension.  A  stream  of  social 
influence  is  turned  loose  on  the  child ;  and  if  the  attention  to  him  is  in- 
cessant and  wise,  and  the  copies  he  has  are  good  and  stimulating,  he  is 
moulded  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire.  Sometimes  he  escapes,  and  be- 
comes a  criminal,  tramp,  sport,  or  artist;  and  even  if  made  into  an 
impeccable  and  model  citizen,  he  periodically  breaks  away  from  the  net- 
work of  social  habit  and  goes  a-fishing. 

The  fundamental  explanation  of  the  difference  in  the  mental  life  of 
two  groups  is  not  that  the  capacity,  of  tiie  brain  to  do  work  is  different, 
but  that  the  attention  is  not  in  the  two  cases  stimulated  and  engaged 
along  the  same  lines.  Wherever  society  furnishes  copies  and  stimula- 
tions of  a  certain  kind,  a  body  of  knowledge  and  a  technique,  practically 
all  its  members  are  able  to  work  on  the  plan  and  scale  in  vogue  there, 
and  members  of  an  alien  race  who  become  acquainted  in  a  real  sense  with 
the  system  can  work  under  it.  But  when  society  does  not  furnish  the 
stimulations,  or  when  it  has  preconceptions  which  tend  to  inhibit  the 
run  of  attention  in  given  lines,  then  the  individual  shows  no  intelligence 
in  these  lines.  This  may  be  illustrated  in  the  fields  of  scientific  and 
artistic  interest.  Among  the  Hebrews  a  religious  inhibition  —  "  thou 
shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image  "  —  was  sufficient  to  prevent 
anything  like  the  sculpture  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  and  the  teaching  that 
man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  formed  an  almost  insuperable  obsta- 
cle to  the  study  of  human  anatomy. 

The  Mohammedan  attitude  toward  scientific  interest  is  represented 
by  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  from  an  Oriental  official  to  a 
Western  inquirer,  printed  by  Sir  Austen  Henry  Layard  in  his  "Fresh 
Discoveries  at  Nineveh  and  Researches  at  Babylon  " : 
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My  Illustrious  Fi'iend  and  Joy  of  my  Liver : 

The  thing  which  you  ask  of  me  is  both  difficult  and  useless.  Although  I  have 
passed  all  my  days  in  this  place  I  have  neither  counted  the  houses  nor  inquired  into 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants;  and  as  to  what  one  person  loads  on  his  mules  and 
the  other  stows  away  in  the  bottom  of  his  ship,  that  is  no  business  of  mine.  But 
above  all,  as  to  the  previous  history  of  this  city,  God  only  knows  the  amount  of  dirt 
and  confusion  that  the  infidels  may  have  eaten  before  the  coming  of  the  sword  of 
Islam.  It  were  unprofitable  for  us  to  inquire  into  it.  .  .  .  Listen,  O  my  son! 
There  is  no  wisdom  equal  to  the  belief  in  God  !  He  created  the  world,  and  shall  we 
liken  ourselves  unto  him  in  seeking  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  his  creation  ? 
Shall  we  say,  Behold  this  star  spinneth  round  that  star,  and  this  other  star  with  a 
tail  goeth  and  cometli  in  so  many  years?  Let  it  go  !  He  from  whose  hand  it  came 
will  guide  and  direct  it.  .  .  .  Thou  art  learned  in  the  things  I  care  not  for,  and  as 
for  that  which  thou  hast  seen,  I  spit  upon  it.  Will  much  knowledge  create  thee  a 
double  belly,  or  wilt  thou  seek  paradise  with  thine  eyes?  .  .  . 

The  meek  in  spirit, 

Imaum  Ali  Zadi. 

The  Oriental  attitude  does  not  argue  a  lack  of  brain  power,  but  a  pre- 
possession hostile  to  scientific  inquiry.  The  society  represented  does  not 
interest  its  members  in  what,  from  the  Western  standpoint,  is  knowledge. 

The  Chinese  furnish  another  example  of  a  people  of  great  natural 
ability  letting  their  intelligence  run  to  waste  from  lack  of  a  scientific 
standpoint.  As  indicated  above,  they  are  not  defective  in  brain  weight, 
and  their  application  to  study  is  long  continued  and  very  severe ;  but 
their  attention  is  directed  to  matters  which  cannot  possibly  make  them 
wise  from  the  Occidental  standpoint.  They  learn  no  mathematics  and 
no  science,  but  spend  years  in  copying  the  poetry  of  the  T'ang  Dynasty, 
in  order  to  learn  the  Chinese  characters,  and  in  the  end  cannot  write  the 
language  correctly,  because  many  modern  characters  are  not  represented 
in  this  ancient  poetry.  Their  attention  to  Chinese  history  is  great,  as 
befits  their  reverence  for  the  past ;  but  they  do  not  organize  their  knowl- 
edge, they  have  no  adequate  text-books  or  apparatus  for  study,  and  they 
make  no  clear  distinction  between  fact  and  fiction.  In  general,  tliey 
learn  only  rules  and  no  principles,  and  rely  on  memory  without  the  aid 
of  reason,  with  the  result  that  the  man  who  stops  studying  often  forgets 
everything,  and  the  professional  student  is  amazingly  ignorant  in  the 
line  of  his  own  work : 

Multitudes  of  Chinese  scholars  know  next  to  nothing  about  matters  directly  in 
the  line  of  their  studies,  and  in  regard  to  which  we  should  consider  ignorance  posi- 
tively disgraceful.  A  venerable  teacher  remarked  to  the  writer  with  a  charming 
naivete  that  he  had  never  understood  the  allusions  in  the  Trimetrical  Classic  (which 
stands  at  the  very  threshold  of  Chinese  study)  until  at  the  age  of  sixty  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  a  Universal  History  prepared  by  a  missionary,  in  which  for  the 
first  time  Chinese  history  was  made  accessible  to  him.' 

1  Smith  :  "  Village  Life  in  Cliina,"  p.  99. 
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Add  to  this  that  the  whole  of  their  higher  learning,  corresponding 
to  our  university  system,  consists  in  writing  essays  and  always  more 
essays  on  the  Chinese  classics,  and  "it  is  impossi])le,"  as  Mr.  Smith 
points  out,  "not  to  marvel  at  the  measure  of  success  which  has  attended 
the  use  of  such  materials  in  China."  But  when  this  people  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  technique  of  the  Western  world  —  a  logic,  general  ideas, 
and  experimentation  —  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt  that  they  will  be 
able  to  work  the  Western  system  as  their  cousins,  the  Japanese,  are 
doing,  and  perhaps  they,  too,  may  better  the  instruction. 

Without  attaching  too  great  importance  to  brain  weight  or  to  the 
confessedly  meagre  statistics  of  brain  weight  of  difi'erent  races,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  white  race,  which  leads  in  intelligence, 
stands  in  respect  to  brain  weight  between  the  yellow  and  black  races.' 

White  effectiveness  is  probably  due  to  a  superior  technique  acting 
in  connection  with  a  superior  body  of  knowledge  and  sentiment.  Of 
two  groups  having  equal  mental  endowment,  one  may  outstrip  the  other 
by  the  mere  dominance  of  incident.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  course 
of  human  history  has  been  largely  without  prevision  or  direction.  Things 
have  drifted  and  forces  have  arisen.  Under  these  conditions  an  unusual 
incident  —  the  emergence  of  a  great  mind  or  a  forcible  personality,  or 
the  operation  of  influences  as  subtle  as  those  which  determine  fashions  in 
dress  —  may  establish  social  habits  and  copies  which  will  give  a  distinct 
character  to  the  modes  of  attention  and  mental  life  of  the  group.  Tiie 
most  significant  fact  for  Aryan  development  is  the  emergence  among  the 
Greeks  of  a  number  of  eminent  men  who  developed  logic,  the  experi- 
mental method,  and  philosophic  interest,  and  fixed  in  their  group  the 
habit  of  looking  behind  the  incident  for  the  general  law.  Mediaeval 
attention  was  diverted  from  these  lines  by  a  religious  movement,  and  the 
race  lost  for  a  time  the  key  to  progress  and  got  clean  away  from  the 
Greek  copies ;  but  it  found  them  again  and  took  a  fresh  start  with  the 
revival  of  Greek  learning.  It  is  quite  possible  to  make  a  fetish  of  class- 
ical learning;  but  Sir  Henry  Maine's  remark,  that  nothing  moves  in  the 
modern  world  that  is  not  Greek  in  its  origin,  is  quite  just. 

The  real  variable  is  the  individual,  not  the  race.  In  the  beginning  — 
perhaps  as  the  result  of  a  mutation  or  series  of  mutations  —  a  type  of 

^  A  report  has  just  reached  this  country  on  the  brain  weight  of  the  Japanese 
anatomist,  Prof.  Taguchi,  of  the  Imperial  University  in  Tokio.  The  weight  is  1,920 
grams.  "In  the  list  of  eminent  men  througliout  the  world  whose  brains  have  been 
weighed  (107  in  number)  it  occupies  second  place." — "Science,"  June  10,  1904. 
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brain  developed  which  has  remained  relatively  fixed  in  all  times  and 
among  all  races.  This  brain  will  never  have  any  faculty  in  addition  to 
what  it  now  possesses,  because  as  a  type  of  structure  it  is  as  fixed  as  the 
species  itself,  and  is  indeed  a  mark  of  species.  It  is  not  apparent 
either  that  we  are  greatly  in  need  of  another  faculty,  or  that  we  could 
make  use  of  it  even  if  by  a  chance  mutation  it  should  emerge,  since 
with  the  power  of  abstraction  we  are  able  to  do  any  class  of  work  we 
know  anything  about.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  either  that  the 
brain  or  the  average  intelligence  of  our  race  has  improved  or  deterio- 
rated within  historical  time.  If  we  have  more  than  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors,  it  is  certainly  only  in  the  accumulated  materials  of  knowl- 
edge, and  not  in  human  faculty ;  and  certainly  nature  is  not  producing 
a  better  grade  of  mind  now  than  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  and  the  Greeks. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  brain  is  unstable,  fluctuating  in  nor- 
mal persons  between  1,100  and  2,000  grams  in  weight,  while  the  ex- 
tremes of  variation  are  represented,  on  the  one  side,  by  the  imbecile 
with  300  grams,  and  the  man  of  genius  with  2,000,  on  the  other. 

It  is  therefore  perfectly  true  that  by  artificial  selection  —  Mr.  Galton's 
"eugenism  "  — a  larger  average  brain  could  be  created,  and  also  a  higher 
average  of  natural  intelligence,  whether  this  be  absolutely  dependent  on 
brain  weight  or  not.  But  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  stable  brain 
above  the  capacity  of  those  of  the  first  rank  now  and  in  the  past  will 
result,  since  the  mutations  of  nature  are  more  radical  than  the  breeding 
process  of  man,  and  she  probably  ran  the  whole  gamut.  "  Great  men 
lived  before  Agamemnon,"  and  individual  variations  will  continue  to 
occur,  but  not  on  a  different  pattern;  and  what  has  been  true  in  the 
past  will  happen  again  in  the  future,  that  the  group  which  by  hook  or 
by  crook  comes  into  possession  of  the  best  technique  and  the  best  copies 
will  make  the  best  show  of  intelligence  and  march  at  the  head  of  civili- 
zation. W.  I.  Thomas. 
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The  Presidential  election  of  1904  must  always  stand  as  an  epoch  in 
the  political  history  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  memorable  event, 
not  because  the  result  was  unexpected,  but  because  a  popular  verdict  of 
such  tremendous  proportions  has  never  been  equalled. 

At  the  time  of  the  writing  of  my  last  contribution  to  The  Forum, 
the  campaign  was  in  progress  and  the  reelection  of  President  Koosevelt 
was  predicted  as  the  natural  result  of  indications  then  perceptible.  No 
one  could  have  then  foretold  —  and,  in  fact,  no  one  did  foretell  —  that 
President  Roosevelt  would  receive  the  unprecedented  popular  plurality 
of  over  2,500,000  votes,  that  he  would  be  given  the  electoral  vote  of 
every  State  which  has  ever  been  in  the  Republican  column,  and  that,  in 
addition,  he  would  sweep  Missouri  from  her  old  Democratic  moorings. 
The  popular  pluralities  received  by  McKinley  over  Bryan,  849,000,  and 
by  Grant  over  Greeley,  762,000,  which  had  previously  been  regarded  as 
almost  unapproachable,  fade  into  insignificance  beside  the  enormous 
total  placed  to  President  Roosevelt's  credit.  Bryan  was  a  badly  defeated 
candidate  in  1900,  when  McKinley's  majority  in  the  electoral  college 
was  137  votes;  but  Judge  Parker  was  buried  under  the  greater  major- 
ity of  196. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  at  this  late  day,  to  review  the  campaign, 
which,  after  an  uneventful  progress  of  several  weeks,  ended  in  a  whirl- 
wind of  sensational  charges  and  denials,  nor  to  examine,  except  briefly, 
into  the  factors  which  entered  into  the  result.     The  chief  element, 

Permission  to  republish  articles  is  reserved. 
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undoubtedly,  was  the  -personality  of  President  Roosevelt,  which  appealed 
with  great  force  to  the  American  people.  It  was  pointed  out  in  The 
Forum  months  ago  that  the  Democrats  were  in  error  when  they  forced 
a  personal  fight  upon  the  President.  They  could  not  make  the  country 
believe  that  he  was  not  to  be  trusted.  The  very  characteristics  which 
the  Democratic  orators  held  up  to  ridicule  were  the  ones  which  attract 
the  average  American  —  the  energy  which  does  not  hesitate  to  act  even 
at  the  risk  of  making  a  mistake ;  the  courage  which  does  not  fear  to 
speak  without  regard  to  consequences;  the  instinct  which  exposes  and 
condemns  official  misdoing  with  more  impulsiveness  than  caution.  The 
Democrats  characterized  President  Eoosevelt  as  strenuous,  erratic,  and 
unsafe ;  but  they  could  not  disguise  the  fact  that  the  f orcefulness  of  his 
individuality  compelled  admiration,  and  they  could  not  question  his 
honesty.  The  result  of  the  election  was,  therefore,  a  great  personal 
tribute  to  the  President,  a  tribute  emphasized  in  more  than  one  State 
where  the  electoral  vote  was  given  to  him  while  the  same  voters  placed 
a  candidate  of  the  opposite  party  in  the  gubernatorial  chau\  It  was  the 
belief  that  he  had  the  courage  and  the  ability  to  protect  the  interests  of 
all,  to  give  everybody  a  square  deal,  that  won  him  the  adherence  of  mill- 
ions of  American  citizens. 

The  positive  character  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  appeared  in  decided  contrast 
to  the  superabundant  caution  and  vacillation  of  Judge  Parker.  The 
latter  did  not,  at  any  time  during  the  campaign,  appear  to  marked 
advantage.  There  are  intimations  that  he  was  badly  advised;  but 
whether  this  be  true  or  not,  his  actions  disconcerted  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers. He  shifted  his  position  with  every  change  of  tide.  At  one 
time,  he  would  not  leave  Esopus  or  make  any  speeches  beyond  the 
shelter  of  his  own  porch ;  at  another  time,  he  was  being  whirled  in  a 
special  train  through  many  States,  delivering  addresses  twice  and  thrice 
a  day.  The  climax  came  when  he  repeatedly  charged  that  Chairman 
Cortelyou  had  been  transferred  by  the  President  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  the  head  of  the  Republican  national  com- 
mittee in  order  to  compel  contributions  from  corporations,  under  penalty 
of  exposing  information  obtained  from  them  while  occupying  the  former 
position.  Of  all  the  mistakes  made  in  the  campaign  this  was  the  most 
nearly  fatal.  It  was  a  direct  charge  of  blackmail,  asserted  and  reas- 
serted until  it  permeated  the  public  mind.  It  was  an  assertion  which, 
if  true,  would  have  heaped  obloquy  upon  Mr.  Cortelyou  and  consigned 
the  President  to  deserved  defeat.  Every  one  who  knew  Mr.  Cortelyou 
knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  clean  hands ;  but,  of  course,  the  great  major- 
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ity  of  the  voters,  not  being  personally  acquainted  with  him,  might  well 
believe  that  such  an  accusation  made  upon  high  authority  contained  a 
basis  of  truth. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  President  Roosevelt  entered  the  arena. 
He  handled  his  opponent  witliout  gloves.  He  spoke  with  indignant 
impetuosity.  He  characterized  each  and  every  assertion  of  Judge 
Parker  as  a  wicked  falsehood.  The  accusations  were  denounced  as  "  mon- 
strous," and  in  conclusion  he  again  asserted  that  they  were  "  unqualified- 
ly and  atrociously  false."  Of  all  the  documents  which  ever  appeared  in 
a  political  campaign,  this  open  letter  of  President  Eoosevelt  must  stand 
as  the  most  vigorous  and  the  most  unusual.  There  was  no  evading  it. 
There  it  stood,  challenging  denial  and  proof.  For  twenty-four  hours 
the  entire  country  waited  in  anxious  expectation  for  the  disclosure  of 
the  evidence  upon  which  Judge  Parker  had  based  his  assertions.  It 
was  not  forthcoming.  From  that  moment  the  result  of  the  election  was 
a  foregone  conclusion ;  but  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  President 
Eoosevelt' s  single  utterance  during  the  campaign  brought  to  him  the 
support  of  thousands  of  wavering  minds.  His  action  was  characteristic, 
both  as  to  language  and  method.  It  disregarded  all  precedent,  but  the 
President,  with  his  remarkable  insight  into  the  public  mind,  felt  that 
no  other  course  was  open.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  Chaii'man  Cor- 
telyou  or  Senator  Lodge  or  any  other  friend  of  the  administration  to 
have  spoken,  but  the  President  knew  that  their  words  would  have  failed 
of  convincing  effect.  He  knew  that  the  country  would  listen  to  him  as 
it  would  to  none  other,  and  he  spoke  with  an  emphasis  which  left  no 
room  for  doubt.  He  felt  that  his  honor  had  been  assailed,  and  he 
defended  himself  in  manly  fashion.  The  result  showed  that  the  people 
like  a  man  who  knows  when  the  "  silence  of  self-respect "  ought  to  be 
broken  by  a  few  resounding  blows. 

It  is  natural  to  turn  from  this  manifestation  of  approval  for  man- 
liness to  another  phase  of  the  election,  equally  indicative  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  people.  This  was  the  intelligence  displayed  by 
the  voters  in  deciding  for  themselves  that  the  party  lines  could  and 
should  be  demolished  in  the  interest  of  good  government.  In  no  less 
than  five  States  which  gave  their  electoral  votes  to  President  Roosevelt, 
Democratic  State  executives  were  chosen.  Colorado,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Montana  were  the  quintette  of  States  which 
deserve  to  be  enrolled  upon  the  banner  of  political  fame.  They  represent 
a  tremendous  stride  forward  in  the  direction  of  untrammelled  suffrage. 
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In  Massachusetts,  where  Republican  electors  were  chosen  by  a  plu- 
rality of  nearly  93,000,  a  Democratic  governor  was  elected  by  a  plurality 
of  about  35,000.  It  is  thus  evident  that  over  100,000  voters,  entering 
the  voting  booth  with  a  complicated  ballot  in  their  hands,  possessed 
both  the  intelligence  and  the  independence  to  bring  about  diverse  politi- 
cal results.  There  is  much  basis  for  pleasant  reflection  also  in  the  fact 
that  these  voters  very  largely  belonged  to  what  is  known  as  the  laboring 
element.  In  Missouri  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  had  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  bold  crusade  against  dishonest  legislators,  and 
the  people  enthusiastically  voted  him  into  office,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  chose  Eepublican  electors  and  a  Republican  legislature. 

Every  American  who  hopes  for  and  believes  in  the  permanency  of 
this  Republic,  and  who  knows  that  this  permanency  must  be  based  upon 
the  wise  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  cannot  help  but  indulge  in 
optimistic  comment  as  he  studies  this  phase  of  the  recent  election.  Its 
moral  effect  upon  the  country  is  beyond  computation.  It  shows  that 
the  voters  do  not  go  to  the  polls  in  great  masses  to  be  voted  at  the  dic- 
tation of  party  "bosses."  These  men  in  Massachusetts,  Colorado,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  and  Montana,  thought  and  acted  for  themselves.  It 
shows,  too,  that  this  independence  is  not  sectional.  No  two  States 
could  be  farther  apart  in  their  local  environment  than  Massachusetts 
and  Montana,  yet  in  each  the  same  result  was  attained.  Believing  in 
the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  party  organization,  and  realizing  that  with- 
out devotion  to  party  it  will  be  impossible  to  preserve  such  organi- 
zation, it  nevertheless  seems  to  me  that  the  spectacle  presented  by  these 
five  States  is  one  which  encourages  every  upholder  of  honest  and  inde- 
pendent government.  It  puts  a  premium  upon  good  administration. 
If  in  the  future  the  executive  of  a  State  is  made  to  feel  more  forcibly 
than  ever  that  the  retention  of  his  party  in  power  rests  upon  the  record 
of  right  conduct,  the  voters  in  the  five  States  which  have  been  named 
builded  better  than  they  knew. 

There  is  still  another  feature  of  the  election  which  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. If  the  ignorance  of  political  prophets  and  managers  was 
never  before  demonstrated,  the  result  of  November  8  made  it  as  clear  as 
day.  Tlie  men  who  were  supposed  to  know  what  was  going  to  happen 
were  as  completely  in  the  dark  as  the  veriest  tyro  in  politics.  Even  the 
newspapers  groped  in  a  misty  uncertainty.  Most  of  them  predicted 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  election.  It  did  not  take  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  fore- 
tell that  result.     Kot  one  of  them,  however,  gave  any  indication  of  the 
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overwhelming  character  of  Mr.  Koosevelt's  victory ;  wliilo  some  of  them, 
with  every  intention  of  presenting  the  unbiassed  truth  to  their  readers, 
were  wildly  misleading.  The  postal-card  poll  of  "The  Brooklyn  Eagle," 
for  instance,  gave  Parker  a  plurality  of  180,000  in  Greater  New  York, 
and  a  plurality  of  75,000  in  the  State.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Parker 
received  40,000  in  Greater  New  York,  and  Koosevelt  carried  the  State 
by  175,000. 

Moreover,  the  Republican  managers,  in  their  most  extravagant 
claims,  fell  far  short  of  the  actual  figures.  Ex-Secretary  Poot,  bringing 
a  message  of  confidence  to  the  President,  informed  him  that  New  York 
State  would  give  him  its  electoral  vote  by  60,000,  a  total  more  than 
100,000  distant  from  the  result.  The  forecast  of  the  Pepublican 
national  committee  gave  Poosevelt  289  votes;  the  Democratic  national 
committee  predicted  Parker's  election  by  265  votes.  Up  to  the  very 
day  of  the  election.  West  Virginia  was  placed  in  the  doubtful  column  by 
nearly  every  unprejudiced  prophet.  Its  plurality  for  Roosevelt  was 
nearly  32,000,  as  against  21,000  given  to  McKinley  in  1900.  The 
Illinois  Republican  committee,  on  November  7,  claimed  the  State  by 
125,000.  The  tremendous  plurality  of  300,000  was  as  much  a  surprise 
to  the  managers  as  to  everybody  else.  The  verdict  rendered  by  the 
people  of  Missouri  was  absolutely  unexpected.  It  was  not  even  sug- 
gested in  the  wildest  forecast.  And  so,  throughout  the  entire  list  of 
States,  the  fact  was  emphasized  that  the  voters  took  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands,  without  consulting  with  or  even  notifying  the  leaders  of 
their  intentions. 

It  will  be  natural,  in  the  future,  if  we  accept  with  some  degree  of 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  postal-card  polls  and  the  predictions  of  party 
managers.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  political  organizations  will  con- 
tinue to  indulge  in  expensive  canvasses,  because  they  must  necessarily 
secure  some  basis  upon  which  to  figure ;  but  the  silent  voter,  who  keeps 
his  own  counsel,  can  render  these  canvasses  ridiculous.  This  means 
that,  in  the  future,  more  than  in  the  past,  the  campaign  managers  will 
be  compelled  to  rely  less  upon  the  power  of  party  discipline  and  devo- 
tion and  more  upon  the  presentation  of  facts  and  arguments.  The 
party  which  seeks  victory  must  be  in  a  position  to  deserve  it.  The 
people  reason  and  scrutinize.  They  read  for  themselves  the  record  and 
then  they  render  the  verdict.  Certainly  this  is  the  lesson  plainly  to  be 
read  from  the  recent  election ;  and  it  behooves  those  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  power  of  administration  to  see  that  they  keep  the  record 
clear. 
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The  authority  which  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Eepublican 
party  is  absolute.  Its  President  has  been  elected  by  a  majority  unpar- 
alleled and  he  might  well  argue  that  such  an  indorsement  gave  him  a 
freedom  of  action  not  possessed  by  his  predecessors.  The  leaders  in 
Congress,  with  118  majority  in  the  House  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate,  might,  with  equal  force,  assert  that  the  way  was  open  to  them 
to  indulge  in  partisan  legislation.  Up  to  the  present  time,  liowever,  the 
Republicans  seem  to  have  been  sobered  into  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
by  the  very  magnitude  of  their  power.  First  of  all.  President  Eoosevelt, 
on  the  night  of  election  day,  announced  that  he  would  not  be  a  can- 
didate for  reelection,  and  that  he  would  devote  himself  to  furthering  the 
highest  and  best  interests  of  the  American  people.  His  speeches  since 
that  time  have  elaborated  his  purpose  to  be  a  President  of  the  entire 
people  and  to  exercise  with  wise  restraint  the  authority  vested  in  him. 
Secretary  Shaw,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  Speaker  Cannon,  rep- 
resenting the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  have  each  issued 
statements  assuring  the  country  that  they  will  stand  on  guard  against 
extravagant  appropriations.  They  have  done  everything  possible  to 
convince  the  American  people  that  there  will  be  no  abuse  of  power,  and 
that  prudence  will  characterize  every  action.  The  country  is  reassured 
by  these  expressions  and  confidently  expects  that  the  promises  which 
they  contain  will  be  redeemed. 

As  pointed  out  in  The  Forum  during  the  campaign,  there  was  no 
real  vital  issue  involved  in  the  contest  between  the  parties,  and  the 
result  of  the  election  undoubtedly  manifested  general  satisfaction  with 
Republican  policies.  The  gold  standard,  the  treatment  of  the  Philippine 
problem,  the  development  of  the  merchant  marine,  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  great  internal  improvements  —  all  these  and  other  tenets 
of  the  Republican  party  have  been  sustained.  Last,  but  not  least,  the 
American  people  expressed  theii*  belief  in  the  principle  of  protection. 
There  is,  however,  a  very  serious  question  whether,  in  view  of  the 
declaration  of  the  Republican  national  platform,  there  is  not  incumbent 
upon  the  party  the  duty  of  so  rearranging  the  details  of  the  tariff  sched- 
ules as  to  remove  obvious  irregularities  and  prevent  possible  extortion. 
This  question  President  Roosevelt  is  inclined  to  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Since  the  election  he  has  discussed  the  subject  with  the  recog- 
nized leaders  of  his  party,  and  he  is  considering  the  advisability  of 
an  extra  session  of  Congress,  to  which  assembly  he  will  address  a  mes- 
sage dealing  entirely  with  tariff  revision.  No  authorized,  official  dec- 
laration of  his  position  has  yet  been  made,  nor  have  we  seen  any  utter- 
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ance  which  might  be  taken  as  definitely  outlining  the  purpose  of  the 
administration.  The  nearest  approach,  possibly,  is  the  speech  of  Vice- 
President-elect  Fairbanks,  at  Boston,  and  even  this  address  is  extremely 
vague.  Mr.  Fairbanks  assured  the  country  that  "  Republican  alterations 
are  to  be  made,  when  necessary,  along  protective  lines,"  and  then  he 
added : 

The  Republican  party  has  revised  tariff  schedules  in  the  past  when  revision  was 
essential,  and  it  will  not  hesitate  in  the  future  to  subject  them  to  careful  scrutiny 
and  alteration,  so  that  our  prolective  system  may  be  just  in  its  operation.  Whenever 
change  of  schedules  is  essential  in  the  public  interest  the  alteration  will  be  made;  it 
will  be  made  advisedly;  it  will  be  made  with  full  knowledge,  not  in  response  to 
mere  sentiment,  but  agreeably  to  sound  economic  necessity.  Any  other  policy  is 
obviously  unwise  and  disturbing  in  its  tendency. 

The  qualifying  phrase  "when  necessary,"  is  delightfully  indefinite 
and  leaves  us  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  time  for  revi- 
sion has  arrived.  One  fact,  however,  is  prominently  revealed.  If  the 
President  shall  determine  that  the  duty  of  revision  is  a  present  one,  he 
will  be  confronted  by  a  division  in  his  party.  There  are  Eepublicaus  of 
prominence  in  all  sections  of  the  country  who  believe  that  a  revision  and 
a  reduction  of  the  tariff  are  imperatively  demanded ;  but  there  are  otiier 
Republicans  whose  prominence,  experience,  and  wisdom  entitle  their 
views  to  every  consideration,  who  are  equally  positive  that  no  attempt 
to  alter  the  tariff  should  be  made.  Speaker  Cannon,  and  at  least  half  of 
the  Republican  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  are  doubt- 
ers of  the  expediency  of  revision.  More  than  that  proportion  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  is  opposed  to  tariff  legislation.  Senator  Hale, 
of  Maine,  has  asserted  most  emphatically  that  he  will  contest  any  effort 
to  change  the  tariff.  Many  other  Senators  take  the  view  that  in  enter- 
ing upon  a  tariff  discussion  they  would  provoke  the  disquietude  and 
anxiety  which  the  country  has  voted  to  avoid.  Senator  Mitchell,  of 
Oregon,  voicing  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast,  wants 
his  party  to  "let  well  enough  alone."  Other  leaders  realize  that  tariff 
legislation  is  a  dangerous  rock  which  wise  pilots  do  well  to  avoid.  Sec- 
retary Shaw  would  compromise  by  extending  the  system  of  drawbacks 
and  entirely  eliminating  revision.  It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  pre- 
dict the  outcome;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  extra  session  will  be  called, 
and  that  thereupon  Congress  will  take  up  the  question  of  tariff  revision, 
will  discuss  it  thoroughly,  and,  by  caucus  action,  will  decide  to  make  the 
fewest  possible  changes  consistent  with  an  effort  to  equalize  the  sched- 
ule.    This  seems  to  be  the  programme.     It  will  be  well  for  the  party  if 
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nothing  worse  happens.     Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  any  ef- 
fort to  adjust  the  tarifi'  is  equivalent  to  opening  Pandora's  box. 

One  other  subject  promises  to  give  the  Republican  majority  a  few 
anxious  moments.  Immediately  following  the  election,  the  statement 
was  made,  upon  apparently  excellent  authority,  that  the  Eepublicans  in 
the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  would  undertake  to  secure,  by  legislation,  tlie 
reduction  of  Congressional  representation  from  the  South.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  an  agitation  in  this  direction  was  begun  in  the  last  ses- 
sion by  Representative  Crumpacker,  of  Indiana,  who,  with  a  coterie  of 
fellow-Republicans,  persisted  in  bringing  the  question  of  Southern  rep- 
resentation to  the  attention  of  their  colleagues  and  of  the  country.  His 
position,  briefly  stated,  was  that  in  the  South  the  negro  should  be  al- 
lowed to  vote,  or,  if  disfranchised,  the  representation  should  be  propor- 
tionately contracted. 

Every  one  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in 
the  Southern  States  between  population  and  votes  actually  cast.  In 
Alabama,  for  instance,  the  first  Congressional  district  has  a  population  of 
181,781,  while  the  total  vote  is  only  5,974.  The  third  Alabama  dis- 
trict, with  a  population  of  223,409,  has  a  recorded  vote  of  9,045.  In 
Arkansas,  in  the  election  of  1902,  there  were  4,798  votes  cast  in  the  first 
district,  where  the  population  is  180,770;  and  in  each  of  the  remaining 
six  districts,  each  with  a  population  of  about  190,000,  the  average  total 
of  votes  cast  was  5,000.  The  leader  of  the  Democratic  minority  in  the 
House  is  Representative  John  Sharp  Williams,  whose  district  in  Missis- 
sippi contains  a  population  of  190,885,  and  who  "was  reelected  to  the 
Fifty-eighth  Congress  without  opposition,  receiving  1,433  votes."  One 
of  Mr.  Williams'  colleagues,  whose  district  boasts  a  population  of  211,- 
521,  received  2,022  votes,  which  represented  every  recorded  ballot. 
The  average  total  vote  received  by  members  of  Congress  from  Missis- 
sippi is  less  than  2,000,  each  district,  however,  containing  nearly 
200,000  people. 

All  of  the  Southern  States  present  the  same  disparity  between  popu- 
lation and  voting  strength.  The  contrast  between  this  condition  in  the 
South  and  the  Congressional  districts  in  Massachusetts  is  very  marked. 
In  the  sixth  district  of  the  latter  State  the  population  is  200,266,  and 
the  votes  cast  in  1902  numbered  33,428.  Each  district  in  Massachu- 
setts, averaging  200,000  population,  shows  a  record  of  from  25,000  to 
45,000  votes  cast  for  the  Congressional  nominees.  Of  course,  the  figures 
for  New  York  are  still  more  striking;  but  lest  it  be  said  that  a  compar- 
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ison  of  the  agricultural  regions  of  the  South  with  the  manufacturing  and 
thickly  settled  centres  of  the  North  is  not  altogether  fair,  it  might  be 
said  that  in  Iowa,  a  farming  State,  the  number  of  votes  cast  in  each  dis- 
trict ranges  from  25,000  to  40,000. 

There  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  that  the  representation  of  the 
South  in  Congress  is  based  upon  a  population  which  does  not  exercise 
the  right  of  suH'rage.  The  Eepublicaus  in  the  House,  who  have  long 
looked  askance  at  the  solid  battalion  of  Southern  Democratic  Congress- 
men, essayed  last  session  to  inaugurate  legislative  action ;  but  the  desire 
to  adjourn,  together  with  the  approach  of  the  campaign,  led  to  a  post- 
ponement of  consideration.  As  the  Eepublicans  will  have  a  majority 
of  118  in  the  next  House,  the  advocates  of  a  change  are  suggesting 
action.  Some  of  the  leaders  are  unquestionably  in  earnest.  Wlien  the 
recent  campaign  opened,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  possibility  of  a  close 
outcome,  so  far  as  Congressional  districts  were  concerned,  there  was 
much  resentment  among  the  party  managers  over  the  fact  that  the  Dem- 
ocrats entered  upon  the  contest  with  126  districts  in  the  South  assured 
to  them.  The  Kepublican  national  committee  undertook  to  educate  the 
public  mind  upon  the  subject,  issuing  a  pamphlet  showing  the  extent 
of  the  actual  deprivation  of  suffrage,  and  exposing  the  false  representa- 
tion, so-called,  of  the  South  in  Congress.  Speaker  Cannon,  in  his  cam- 
paign in  New  England,  took  especial  pains  to  emphasize  the  disadvantage 
of  the  voters  in  that  section.  He  showed,  for  instance,  that  although 
the  vote  of  one  Congressional  district  in  Massachusetts  would  equal  the 
vote  of  seven  or  eight  districts  in  a  Southern  State,  the  Southern  Demo- 
crats would  secure  seven  or  eight  members,  while  the  Northern  Eepub- 
licans would  obtain  only  one.  Eepublican  campaign  orators  all  over  the 
country  followed  the  same  line  of  thought. 

While  the  result  showed  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear  in  the  solid 
nucleus  of  Southern  Democratic  Eepresentatives,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  conditions  complained  of  still  exist,  and  that  the  Eepublican  leaders 
in  the  House  will,  during  the  next  session,  endeavor  to  bring  about  a 
change.  Should  they  go  far  enough  to  obtain  consideration  in  the 
House  for  a  measure  to  reduce  Southern  representation,  the  passage  of 
the  measure  might  be  anticipated,  for  the  enormous  Eepublican  majority 
insures  the  enactment,  as  far  as  the  House  is  concerned,  of  the  most 
partisan  legislation.  In  the  Senate,  even  with  its  Eepublican  majority 
of  twenty-six  in  the  next  Congress,  we  may  expect  a  repetition  of  the 
memorable  "Force  Bill"  struggle,  in  which  Senator  Gorman  achieved 
national  fame.     The  rules  of  the  House  do  not  countenance  filibuster- 
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ing;  the  rules  of  the  Senate  allow  the  minority  opportunity  to  contest 
and  delay  through  weeks  and  months.  The  Democrats,  therefore,  will 
make  their  fight  in  the  Senate ;  and  there  will  be  no  vote  until  every 
resource  of  parliamentary  strategy  has  been  exhausted. 

When  this  struggle  is  begun  in  the  Senate,  as  it  will  be  if  the  Ee- 
publicans  force  the  issue,  an  interesting  constitutional  question  will  arise. 
The  Crumpacker  idea,  so-called,  is  based  upon  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  which  provides : 

Wlieii  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive 
and  judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied 
to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being  twenty -one  years  of  age,  and  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebel- 
lion or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  pro- 
portion w^hich  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of 
male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

This  is  plain  enough ;  but  the  point  is  raised  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  is  repealed  by  the  Fifteenth,  adopted  five  years  later,  which 
declares  that  "the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 

The  argument  advanced  to  support  this  contention  is  ingenious  and 
must  certainly  attract  attention  through  its  plausibility.  It  asserts  that 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  hints  at  negro  disfranchisement,  but  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  flatly  forbids  the  act  which  the  former  under- 
takes to  punish.  It  is  asserted,  further,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  State  law  which  denies  or  abridges  the  right  to  vote  "on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude."  Any  legislation,  to 
quote  the  argument  of  those  who  uphold  this  view,  which  is  open  to  that 
interpretation  can  be  challenged,  and,  if  found  obnoxious,  it  ceases,  ipso 
facto,  to  exist.  Consequently,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  remedy  for 
the  conditions  which  bring  about  a  disparity  between  votes  and  popula- 
tion in  the  Southern  districts  is  to  be  found  in  judicial  decision  and  not 
in  Congressional  interference.  If  the  courts  determine  that  there  is  a 
denial  or  abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote  through  State  legislation,  that 
legislation  being  unconstitutional  is  immediately  inoperative,  and  the 
old  laws  which  the  new  enactment  proposed  to  repeal  are  again  in  force. 

Whether  or  not  this  argument  will  appeal  to  Congress  remains  to 
be  seen ;  but  it  is  certain  that  should  an  attempt  be  seriously  made  to 
reduce  Southern  representation,  tlie  contest  in  the  Senate  will  be  a  bitter 
and  tedious  struggle. 
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If  the  Eepublicau  party  linds  itself  confronted  with  the  serious  prob- 
lems which  accompany  power  and  responsibility,  the  Democratic  party 
is  none  the  less  concerned.  It  has  experienced  a  crushing  defeat.  What 
of  its  future  ? 

This  question  has  been  very  thoroughly  discussed,  and,  as  might  be 
imagined,  in  an  optimistic  mood.  The  Democratic  mind,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  experience,  is  extremely  hopeful.  It  has  always  gone  down  to 
defeat  with  its  colors  flying,  and  has  always,  on  the  morning  after  an 
adverse  election,  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  a  successful  outcome 
of  the  next  contest  at  the  polls.  This  optimism  has  again  been  mani- 
fested. Only  one  despondent  note  has  been  sounded,  and  this,  curiously 
enough,  has  emanated  from  Mr.  Henry  Watterson,  the  veteran  and  bril- 
liant editor  of  "The  Louisville  Courier  Journal. "  From  Mr.  Watterson' s 
point  of  view,  the  horizon  is  thick  with  heavy  clouds,  through  which  no 
glimpse  of  sunshine  finds  its  way.  He  points  out  that  the  Democratic 
party  held  sway  in  this  country  for  about  fifty  years,  and  was  not  dis- 
lodged until  a  cataclysm  came  in  the  dislodgement  of  slavery  through 
the  bitter  and  bloody  medium  of  civil  war.  Mr.  Watterson  believes 
that  the  Eepublican  party  has  entered  upon  a  long  lease  of  power.  He 
thinks  that  it  will  retain  this  supremacy  until  some  great  political  revo- 
lution occurs,  and  he  can  see  nothing  provocative  of  such  a  revolution  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  possible,  he  argues,  that  the  high  protective 
tariff  will,  in  the  future,  work  such  an  injury  to  the  people  as  to  be  un- 
endurable, in  which  case  the  dominant  party  will  be  dethroned ;  but  he 
believes  that  it  will  be  many  years  before  the  American  people  awake  to 
a  realization  of  the  burdens  under  which  he  asserts  they  sufi'er.  So 
Mr.  Watterson  has  gone  to  Europe,  leaving  behind  him  a  trail  of 
dark  despair. 

The  great  mass  of  Democrats  are  not  in  such  pessimistic  mood. 
They  have  accepted  the  verdict  with  equanimity.  It  was,  in  fact,  too 
overwhelming  to  admit  of  anything  but  philosophical  resignation.  At 
the  same  time,  they  have  not  been  crushed  out  of  all  power  of  recuper- 
ation ;  and  already  they  have  taken  steps  to  consider  among  themselves 
the  best  methods  of  deserving  and  receiving  popular  support.  A  review 
of  the  political  history  of  the  country,  even  in  recent  years,  justifies  this 
optimism.  For  instance,  the  defeat  of  Greeley  by  Grant  in  1872,  which, 
until  1904,  was  the  most  signal  verdict  ever  rendered  by  the  American 
people,  was  followed  by  Democratic  victory  in  1876,  when  Samuel  J. 
Tilden  was  elected,  and  should  have  been  declared.  President  of  the 
United  States.     The  Democratic  landslide,  which  carried  Eepresentative 
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Crisp  to  the  Speaker's  chair,  is  another  illustration  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  political  wheel  revolves  in  this  country.  Even  if  President 
Roosevelt  was  elected  by  an  unprecedented  majority,  and  although  the 
Democrats  will  be  a  pitifully  small  minority  in  the  next  Congress,  and 
while  the  continuance  of  the  Republican  party  in  power  is  probable, 
there  may  come  a  change  in  1908  which  will  completely  obliterate  the 
record  of  1904. 

At  least  one  distinguished  Republican  has  sounded  a  note  of  warn- 
ing. Immediately  after  the  election  Secretary  Taft  advised  his  party 
colleagues  not  to  abuse  the  remarkable  confidence  which  had  been  re- 
posed in  them,  and  pointed  out  that  improper  administration  would  be 
followed  by  a  just  rebuke.  Mr.  Taft  rightly  judges  the  American  peo- 
ple. One  of  the  great  factors  which  led  to  the  Republican  victory  was 
the  satisfaction  and  content  felt  by  the  nation  in  the  existing  order  of 
things.  If,  however,  these  conditions  change ;  if  the  legislators  run  riot, 
either  in  the  enactment  of  laws  or  in  the  appropriations  for  government 
expenditures ;  if  the  rights  of  the  individual  are  sacrificed  in  order  that 
trusts  and  combinations  may  be  made  more  powerful,  there  will  come  a 
revulsion  of  public  feeling  which  will  be  fatal  to  the  party  in  power. 
The  expressions  from  leading  Republicans  already  quoted  indicate  that 
they  appreciate  these  facts.  The  lesson  of  the  independent  vote  has  not 
been  lost. 

Meanwhile,  the  Democrats  have  no  policy  or  programme.  They  are 
evidently  determined  to  await  developments.  There  is  no  immediate 
need  of  declaration.  The  responsibility  of  positive  action  is  with  the 
Republicans. 

It  is  not  yet  apparent  which  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  will  con- 
trol the  organization.  In  previous  articles  in  The  Forum  the  writer 
has  dwelt  upon  the  chasm  which  exists  in  the  Democratic  party,  and 
has  emphasized  the  difficulty  of  securing  harmony  of  action  between 
factions  holding  views  diametrically  different.  Between  Mr.  Grover 
Cleveland,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan,  on  the  other, 
there  is  a  gulf  as  wide  as  that  which  separated  Dives  and  Lazarus. 
Both  of  them  are  men  of  strong  convictions,  and  each  has  a  personal 
following  of  large  proportions.  Judge  Parker,  who  represented  the 
Cleveland  wing  of  the  party,  was  attacked  by  Mr.  Bryan  before  his  nom- 
ination and  was  supported  by  him  after  nomination  in  lukewarm  fash- 
ion. Mr.  Bryan  made  some  speeches  in  the  West,  but  the  Cleveland- 
Parker  management  kept  him  entirely  out  of  the  Eastern  States,  where 
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he  was  not  wanted.  It  is  an  old  and  well-cstal dished  proverb  that  a 
house  divided  against  itself  must  fall.  The  Democratic  party,  at  the 
present  time,  is  a  house  divided  against  itself.  As  long  as  it  continues 
in  this  condition,  it  may  confidently  expect  disaster. 

The  result  of  this  situation,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  the  permanent 
separation  of  one  element  of  the  party  from  the  other.  It  has  already 
been  demonstrated  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  Democrats  who  left 
their  party  in  1896  and  1900  have  now  aligned  themselves  with  the 
Eepublicans.  It  has  also  been  made  very  apparent  that  the  Democrats 
who  so  enthusiastically  supported  Mr.  Bryan  in  those  two  campaigns 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  vote  for  Judge  Parker  in  1904,  because  he 
did  not  represent  the  principles  and  views  enunciated  by  their  leader. 
As  oil  and  water  will  not  mix,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  in 
1908  these  two  divergent  factions  will  coalesce.  Unless  human  nature 
changes,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  a  nominee  of  Mr.  Bryan's  stamp  will 
receive  the  suffrages  of  the  conservatives,  or  that  a  nominee  with  Mr. 
Cleveland's  indorsement  will  command  the  support  of  the  radicals. 
What,  then,  will  the  Democrats  do?  Every  one  knows  that  the  nu- 
cleus which  remains  after  the  conservatives  and  the  radicals  have  been 
eliminated  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  carry  a  candidate  into  the  White 
House.  I  believe,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  an  analysis  of  the  vote  offers 
considerable  foundation  for  the  belief,  that  if  Mr.  Bryan,  or  an  out-and- 
out  Bryan  adherent,  had  been  nominated,  he  would  have  received  more 
votes  than  Judge  Parker ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  certain  that 
if  Judge  Parker  had  not  been  associated  with  Mr.  Bryan  and  Bryanism, 
he  would  have  given  Mr.  Eoosevelt  a  closer  race.  As  it  was,  the  Bryan- 
ites  refrained  from  voting  because  they  were  not  in  sympathy  with  Judge 
Parker  and  the  interests  which  he  represented ;  while  thousands  of  in- 
dependents, who  might  have  been  willing  to  trust  him  in  the  White 
House,  were  afraid  that  if  he  should  be  elected  he  would  be  compelled 
to  regard  the  wishes  of  men  deemed  by  them  unsafe. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  could  have  been  no  other  result  to 
the  election ;  and  the  Democrats,  if  they  desire  to  avoid  a  similar  out- 
come in  1908,  must  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  same  situation.  It  is  pos- 
sible, but  not  probable,  that  they  may  find  an  ideal  candidate  in  the 
person  of  some  one  who  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Bryanites,  the  Cleve- 
land faction,  and  the  independent  voter.  The  more  certain  outcome 
seems  to  me  to  be  that  Mr.  Bryan  will,  with  his  accustomed  shrewdness 
and  vigor,  undertake  during  the  next  four  years  to  rally  around  himself 
the  remnants  of  the  party,  and  will,  in  addition,  attract  the  thousands 
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of  restless,  dissatisfied,  and  change-seeking  voters  who  are  a  factor  in 
oui*  politics.  He  is  not  altogether  without  prestige.  He  received  more 
popular  votes  than  Judge  Parker  and  obtained  more  electoral  votes. 
He  has  more  political  sagacity  and  resourcefulness  than  Judge  Parker. 
The  latter  has  been  eliminated  as  a  party  leader,  while  Mr.  Bryan's 
position  among  those  who  believe  in  his  doctrines  is  still  com- 
manding. 

The  opportunity  which  has  come  to  Mr.  Bryan  will  not  be  over- 
looked by  him.  Already  there  are  indications  that  he  proposes  to  take 
advantage  of  his  position.  He  is  foremost  in  the  field  with  suggestions 
as  to  the  best  method  of  conducting  future  campaigns.  "The  result," 
he  says, "  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  party  attempted  to  be 
conservative  in  the  presence  of  conditions  which  demand  radical  reme- 
dies. It  sounded  a  partial  retreat  when  it  should  have  ordered  a  charge 
all  along  the  line."  He  goes  further  than  this.  He  asserts  that  "the 
Democratic  party  has  nothing  to  gain  by  catering  to  organized  and  pre- 
datory wealth."  Mr.  Hearst,  controlling  influential  newspapers,  de- 
mands that  "  the  Wall  Street  influence  "  shall  be  eliminated  from  the 
Democratic  party.  Judge  Parker  contents  himself  with  asking  whether 
the  trusts  and  corporations  shall  be  prevented  from  contributing  money 
to  control,  or  aid  in  controlling,  elections. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  by  the  Bryan  element,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  endeavor  promises  success,  to  dominate  the  next  Democratic 
national  convention  and  select  a  nominee  who  will  represent  Mr.  Bryan's 
ideas.  If  this  anticipation  should  prove  correct,  we  shall  find  such  a 
candidate  supported  by  the  men  who  followed  Mr.  Debs  and  Mr.  Wat- 
son, the  Socialist  and  Populist  candidates,  in  the  recent  election.  Then 
would  ensue  a  battle  royal,  far  more  intense  and  uncertain  than  the 
famous  struggle  of  1896.  It  would  certainly  be  more  bitter  if  in  the 
meantime  the  trusts  became  more  arrogant  and  the  cost  of  living  in- 
creased, because  the  man  of  moderate  means  would  feel  that  he  was 
fighting  for  his  existence.  It  would  be  more  uncertain  if  the  candidate 
and  the  platform  should  appeal  to  those  who,  otherwise  inclined  to  be 
conservative,  should  feel  that  in  voting  for  such  a  candidate  and  in  sup- 
porting such  a  platform  lay  the  only  hope  of  accomplishing  desired  re- 
form. The  American  people  have  always  exhibited  such  admirable 
judgment  that  the  election  of  a  radical  candidate  seems  impossible.  It 
is  by  no  means  outside  of  the  range  of  possibility,  however,  that  the 
campaign  of  1908  will  be  a  repetition  of  that  of  1896  upon  a  much  more 
anxious  scale. 
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The  assertion  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Democratic  voters  who 
had  hitherto  supported  Mr.  Bryan  declined  to  vote  for  Judge  Parker  is 
borne  out  by  the  olhcial  canvasses  which  have  thus  far  been  published. 
These  indicate  that  President  Roosevelt,  almost  without  exception,  re- 
ceived not  only  the  full  strength  of  his  party  as  shown  by  the  vote  of 
1900,  but  was  accorded  even  more  generous  support.  An  analysis  of 
the  returns  leaves  no  doubt  of  his  popularity,  especially  in  the  West, 
where,  with  the  exception  of  Iowa,  the  Republican  vote  was  largely  in 
excess  of  1900.  In  California,  for  instance,  he  polled  40,000  more  votes 
than  McKinley,  while  in  Oregon  he  ran  14,000  ahead  of  McKinley. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic  vote  fell  off  in  alarming  proportions 
in  every  State.  Let  me  present,  in  compact  form,  the  figures  already 
available  and  representing  widely  separated  sections,  as  follows : 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut . . . . , 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

New  Hampshire 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Wisconsin 


Republican  Vote. 


1900. 


55,512 

44,800 
164,755 
102,572 

27,198 
597,985 
336,063 
307,808 

54,162 
314,092 
543,918 

46,420 
265,866 


1904. 


22,472 

48,860 
205.226 
111,019 

47,783 
632,645 
368,289 
307,907 

54,179 
321,447 
600,095 

60,455 
280,164 


Democratic  Vote. 


1900. 


97,131 

81.142 

124,985 

74,014 

29,414 

503,061 

309,584 

209,265 

35,137 

351,922 

474,882 

33,216 

159,285 


1904. 


79,857 

61,434 

89,294 

72,909 

18,480 

327,606 

274,345 

149,141 

38,995 

295,847 

344,674 

17,521 

124,107 


Total  Vote. 


1900. 


159,583 
127,866 
303,874 
180,150 

57,914 

1,131,894 

664,094 

530,355 

91,327 

683,656 

1,040,073 

83,887 
442,894 


1904. 


108,845 
115,419 
331,435 
191,047 

72,578 

1,079,490 

682,185 

485.703 

90,096 

642,584 

1,026,229 

90,154 
443,014 


In  States  where  there  is  a  large  Bryanite  contingent,  as  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  Illinois,  the  defection  from  Judge  Parker  was  so  marked  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  action  of  the  St.  Louis  convention,  hailed  as 
indicative  of  a  return  to  "safe  and  sane  Democracy,"  was,  in  reality, 
only  an  invitation  to  overwhelming  disaster.  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  friends 
can  point  to  these  figures  with  supreme  satisfaction  when  they  again 
seek  to  assume  control  of  the  party  organization.  There  is  also  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  largely  increased  vote  received  by  the  Socialist 
candidate  for  President,  estimated  at  600,000,  came  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Bryan  men.  In  Illinois  the  vote  for  Mr.  Debs  reached  nearly 
Z0,000,  and  in  Ohio  nearly  40,000. 

The  statement  that  the  enormous  plurality  obtained  by  President 

Roosevelt  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Democrats  did  not  vote  is  true.     The 
22 
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assertion  that  he  failed  to  receive  the  full  support  of  his  party  is  not  true. 
He  may  not  be  able  to  derive  the  fullest  meed  of  satisfaction  from  his 
plurality ;  but  he  cannot  help  feeling  the  largest  sense  of  gi-atification  at 
the  splendid  indorsement  accorded  him  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Eepublican  organization. 

A  map  of  the  United  States  showing  in  white  the  States  which 
went  Eepublican  and  designating  in  black  those  States  which  cast  their 
electoral  votes  for  Judge  Parker  is  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
the  Democratic  majorities  were  confined  to  the  twelve  States  in  the  ex- 
treme Southeast  known  as  the  Solid  South.  With  Missouri  in  the 
Eepublican  column,  and  another  border  State,  Kentucky,  showing  a  re- 
duced Democratic  plurality,  the  remaining  Southern  States  present  a 
lonely  and  even  pitiable  spectacle.  They  alone  were  steadfast.  They 
alone,  with  a  devotion  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  survived  the  wreck. 

The  time  would  seem  to  be  appropriate  for  the  South  to  assert  itself 
more  emphatically  in  the  counsels  of  the  Democratic  party.  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress  it  is  the  South  which  supplies  the  leadership  for  the 
minority;  it  is  the  South  which,  in  days  of  Democratic  triumph,  fur- 
nishes the  experienced  and  dominant  men  for  the  chaii'men  of  the  im- 
portant committees ;  it  is  the  South  which,  in  national  elections,  is  always 
to  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  at  least  130  electoral  votes  —  one-third  of  the 
entire  number  —  no  matter  who  may  be  selected  as  the  candidate  or 
whether  the  platform  be  conservative  or  radical.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  South  steps  aside  when  the  candidate  is  to  be  named,  nor  does  it  de- 
mand a  platform  in  accordance  with  its  own  views.  It  surrenders  every- 
thing to  the  dictation  of  Northern  Democrats,  occupying  only  a  subor- 
dinate position,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  the  backbone  of  the  organization.  If 
the  Southern  Democrats  were  men  without  the  genius  of  leadership  and 
lacking  in  wise  and  statesmanlike  views,  the  occultation  of  their  section 
in  a  national  convention  might  be  explicable.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  hundreds  of  Southern  men  in  public  life  whose  capacities  and  char- 
acters are  upon  a  high  plane.  It  is  strange  that  these  men  do  not  assert 
themselves.  Then,  if  defeat  came,  they  would,  at  least,  have  the  satis- 
faction of  sharing  in  the  responsibility  of  that  result.  As  the  case  now 
stands,  they  are  dragged  down  to  defeat,  the  victims  of  circumstances 
which  they  do  not  undertake  to  control. 

The  question  naturally  arises :  Is  the  South  forever  to  stand  in  this 
attitude?  Is  it  to  be  always  solid,  always  to  be  depended  upon,  and 
thus  always  treated  with  scant  consideration?     Nothing  better  could 
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happen  for  the  South  than  that  one  or  two  States  should  break  away 
from  traditional  moorings  and  become  doubtful.  It  is  certain  tliat  with 
the  negro  question  out  of  the  way,  we  might  expect  something  of  this 
kind  to  happen ;  but  even  with  the  colored  man  as  a  disturbing  factor, 
why  should  not  progressive  States  like  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  North  Car- 
olina surprise  us  some  day  by  following  the  course  of  Missouri  and  giv- 
ing their  electoral  votes  to  a  Republican  President,  and  yet  electing  a 
Democratic  governor?  Any  one  familiar  with  political  affairs  knows 
that  in  the  future  both  Eepublicans  and  Democrats  in  Missouri  will  be 
treated  with  unusual  courtesy  by  the  leaders  of  their  respective  parties. 
Their  State  is  in  the  doubtful  column.  It  must  be  given  consideration. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  the  States  in  the  solid  South.  No  wonder  that 
there  are  already  symptoms  of  revolt ;  no  wonder  that  the  Southern  news- 
papers are  resenting  the  ridiculous  position  in  which  the  South  is  found, 
giving  its  electoral  vote  to  men  and  issues  selected  by  Northern  Demo- 
crats. It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  in  the  next  national  Democratic 
convention  there  will  be  an  outspoken  expression  of  the  feeling,  which 
the  Southern  Democrats  now  admit,  that  they  have  been  like  lambs  led 
to  the  slaughter.  They  will  certainly  be  justified  in  refusing  in  the  fut- 
ure the  blind  obedience  which  has  been  their  unrewarded  offering  in 
the  past.  Henry  Litchfield  West. 
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When  the  historian  of  the  future  shall  come  to  write  the  chronicle 
of  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century ;  when  the  gracious  hand  of 
time  shall  have  softened  the  crudities  of  events,  so  near  that  their  very- 
strength  is  their  weakness  and  their  size  looms  up  so  disproportionately 
that  they  obscure  the  true  perspective ;  when,  in  short,  the  world  can 
give  to  cause  and  effect  their  real  relation,  and  under  the  searching  light 
of  science  see  why  certain  things  happened,  why  they  had  to  happen  at 
a  precise  moment,  and  the  results  that  followed  —  when  this  time  shall 
have  come,  history  will  give  the  most  momentous  place  to  the  demand 
that  has  finally  culminated  in  the  movement  of  the  Eussian  people  to 
secure  for  themselves  a  representative  form  of  government.  That  move- 
ment is  one  of  the  great  landmarks  in  the  path  of  the  world's  history. 

History,  Spencer  remarked  in  one  of  his  less  thoughtful  moments,  "is 
largely  the  Newgate  Calendar  of  nations  " ;  and  even  the  lightest  remark 
of  genius  has  at  least  a  grain  of  truth.  History  has  dealt  largely  with 
the  crimes  of  nations,  the  crimes  that  among  individuals  make  the  New- 
gate Calendar,  but  it  is  also  something  more.  History  is  largely  the 
chronicle  of  the  aspiration  for  freedom  —  often  an  unconscious  aspii'a- 
tion,  often  a  longing  confined  solely  to  the  elect;  but,  once  implanted  in 
a  man  or  a  race,  it  cannot  be  extirpated.  Eussia  has  been  crushed  under 
the  grinding  heel  of  despotism,  under  an  oligarchy  that  has  endeavored 
to  stifle  all  that  was  best  in  man,  that  passionate  longing  that  is  man's 
supreme  hope,  that  one  gift  that  always  remains  in  the  Pandora's  box  of 
human  nature  —  the  longing  for  individual  liberty,  for  the  right  to  do 
and  think  as  he  pleases,  to  lift  himself  up  and  share,  even  in  a  small 
measure,  the  gifts  of  the  immortal  gods. 

Foolish,  narrow,  unimaginative  the  oligarchy  of  Eussia  has  always 
been.  It  has  been  so  far  removed  from  the  people  that  its  ear  has  been 
deaf  to  the  heart  throb  of  humanity.  The  voice  of  the  children  crying 
in  the  wilderness  and  begging  to  be  led  out  of  the  darkness  has  never 
trickled  through  the  stone  walls  of  the  palaces  of  the  oligarchs.  The 
human  soul,  like  the  soul  of  the  boiler,  must  find  its  escape  somewhere. 
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Confme  the  steam  to  the  boiler,  feed  it  with  the  passion  of  lire,  give  it 
no  opportunity  for  expansion,  and  behold,  instead  of  a  servant  responsive 
to  the  lightest  touch  of  its  master,  a  revengeful  demon  working  destruc- 
tion. The  souls  of  the  Eussian  people  have  fed  on  their  starved  bodies. 
Freedom,  and  only  freedom,  is  the  thing  they  have  passionately  asked 
for;  and  that  boon,  the  inalienable  right  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  heri- 
tage of  his  bu'thright  which  he  may  claim  as  his  by  the  very  accident  of 
birth,  and  which  is  not  to  be  granted  or  withheld  at  the  caprice  of  a  ruler, 
has  been  ruthlessly  denied.  In  the  furnace  of  desire  the  soul  revolted. 
Against  machinery  so  all-powerful,  against  machinery  that  ground  so 
exceeding  fine,  the  ignorant  Eussian  peasant  was  impotent ;  but  even  the 
weakest  animal  will  show  his  teeth  when  death  fronts  him.  Nihilism, 
revolution,  assassination  have  been  the  protest  of  the  Eussian  people 
against  an  order  of  things  intolerable  —  symptoms  wise  rulers  would  have 
recognized  as  the  signs  of  a  disease  deep-seated  and  chronic.  But  the 
rulers  of  Eussia  have  been  without  this  wisdom.  Nihilism  must  be  met 
by  measures  still  more  repressive ;  revolution  must  be  strangled  by  the 
halter  of  the  hangman.  To  use  the  knife  to  cut  out  the  sore  was  the 
only  method  known  to  the  physicians  who  ministered  to  the  Eussian 
body  politic ;  to  make  the  body  wholesome  from  within  so  that  there 
should  be  no  outward  manifestations  of  corruption  was  beyond  their 
skm. 

It  is  this  survival  of  barbarism  in  an  age  of  enlightened  progress  and 
religious  and  civil  liberty  that  has  alienated  from  Eussia  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain ;  it  is  the  spirit  of 
Western  progress  that  has  won  for  Japan  the  sympathy  of  the  two  na- 
tions whose  watchword  has  always  been  liberty,  freedom  of  conscience, 
the  right  to  think  and  to  act  without  the  consent  of  one's  governors. 
Every  man  to  whom  the  much-misused  word  "  patriotism "  connotes 
something  more  than  mere  geographical  metes  and  bounds,  every  man 
who  looks  upon  the  world  in  the  truest  sense  as  a  "cosmopolis,"  has  no 
more  ardent  wish  than  to  see  Eussia  break  from  the  stifling  traditions  of 
the  past  and  take  her  real  place  in  the  family  of  nations.  For  Eussia 
may  have  a  future  so  great  and  so  glorious  that  it  may  influence  the  des- 
tinies of  all  the  world.  Of  immense  area,  with  potential  resources  so 
vast  that  their  mere  thought  staggers  the  imagination,  with  a  people  vir- 
ile, docile,  easily  led,  patient,  hardworking,  a  people  not  without  intelli- 
gence and  capable  under  proper  conditions  of  having  that  intelligence  de- 
veloped to  at  least  the  general  level  of  that  of  Europe  —  such  a  country 
has  in  it  all  the  elements  of  greatness,  if  its  rulers  are  only  wise  enough 
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to  use  the  material  lying  ready  to  their  hands,  and  if  they  can  only  be 
made  to  understand  that  to-day  the  foundation  of  all  progress  is  liberty. 

It  was  said  in  this  review  some  months  ago  that  the  well-wishers  of 
Eussia  cherished  the  hope  that  the  war  with  Japan,  a  war  bound  to  re- 
sult in  Russia's  discomfiture,  would  lead  to  a  change  in  the  domestic 
institutions  of  Russia.  It  was  hoped  that  the  hierarchy  of  Russia  would 
be  forced  to  see  that  their  own  safety,  the  perpetuation  of  the  dynasty, 
the  very  existence  of  Russia  as  it  has  existed  since  the  genius  of  Peter 
the  Great  made  it  an  empire  and  a  power  of  the  first  magnitude,  would 
be  determined  by  the  events  of  the  next  few  years.  Give  the  Russian 
people  their  rights,  grant  to  them  the  same  rights  that  the  people  of  all 
other  civilized  countries  possess,  permit  them  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
making  of  the  laws  that  govern  them,  and  no  sane  man  with  eyes  un- 
blinded  by  prejudice  could  doubt  the  magnificent  future  of  Russia. 

Has  that  time  at  last  come  ?  Knowing  the  past  history  of  Russia, 
knowing  the  power  wielded  by  the  few  and  the  powerlessness  of  the 
many,  it  would  be  rash  for  any  one  to  say  that  a  happier  and  a  juster 
day  is  dawning  for  Russia ;  and  yet  such  a  tremendous  impulse  has  been 
given  to  the  movement  for  liberty  that,  while  the  hand  of  imbecility 
may  stay  it  for  the  time,  it  cannot  be  destroyed.  We  should  have  read 
history  to  little  account  if  we  did  not  know  that  the  world  has  never 
retrograded.  At  times  it  has  seemed  as  if  it  stood  still,  even  as  if  it  re- 
verted to  the  ignorance  of  the  past;  but  that  is  an  illusion  merely  and 
not  a  reality. 

The  meeting  of  the  zemstvo  presidents  held  in  St.  Petersburg  on  No- 
vember 19  is  an  event  of  world-wide  importance;  an  event  destined  to 
exercise  as  gi-eat  an  influence  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  world  as  was  the 
action  of  the  barons  in  resisting  the  power  of  the  crown  and  wringing 
from  the  sovereign  the  Great  Charter;  an  event  no  less  pregnant  than 
that  of  a  handful  of  colonists  in  defying  the  king  and  refusing  to  be 
taxed  without  representation.  The  men  who  secured  the  palladium  of 
English  liberty  and  the  men  who  refused  to  be  taxed  without  being  given 
a  voice  in  their  own  affairs,  unlike  the  men  who  brought  a  French  king 
and  his  consort  to  the  block,  were  not  of  the  proletariat,  but  were  the 
blood  and  brains  of  the  land,  which  made  the  movement  not  only  tem- 
porarily successful  —  a  mob  at  times  has  been  known  to  gain  a  tempo- 
rary advantage  —  but  made  it  endure.  This,  then,  is  the  significance  to 
be  attached  to  the  declaration  adopted  by  the  zemstvo  presidents. 

The  Russian  zemstvo,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  explain,  is  a 
local  elective  provincial  assembly,  nominally  entrusted  with  certain  juris- 
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diction  over  local  taxation,  public  roads,  the  schools,  sanitation,  and 
other  local  affairs,  but  possessing  no  real  power,  because  it  is  always  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  provincial  governor,  the  governor  again  being 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Petersburg  hierarchy.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  a  liberal  governor  may  grant  the  zeinstv^os  real  power,  while  an 
autocrat  of  the  character  of  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius,  the  governor-gen- 
eral of  Moscow,  reduces  the  zemstvo  to  a  ciplier.  A  liberal  minister  of 
the  interior,  like  Prince  Mirsky,  encourages  the  zemstvo  to  be  of  real 
benefit  to  the  empire,  while  a  reactionary  minister,  such  as  Plehve,  de- 
prives it  of  all  power  for  good. 

The  members  of  the  zemstvo  are  men  of  character  and  usually  men 
of  property.  The  zemstvo  presidents  are  generally  territorial  magnates 
or  large  landowners,  frequently  men  of  old  family  and  great  titles.  In 
England,  France,  Germany  —  in  any  country  where  the  party  system 
prevails  —  they  would  be  known  as  "  conservatives " ;  in  the  United 
States  the  appellation  would  correctly  apply  to  them.  For  they  are 
men  who  have  a  great  stake  in  the  country,  who  are  supporters  of  law 
and  government  and  established  order  as  opposed  to  revolution  and  an- 
archy. Between  them  and  the  anarchist  and  the  preaoher  of  the  doc- 
trine of  physical  force  is  a  gulf  as  wide  as  that  separating  the  devout 
churchman  and  the  infidel;  and  yet  it  is  these  men,  the  presidents  of 
the  zemstvos,  meeting  in  conference  in  St.  Petersburg  from  November 
19  to  22,  who  adopted  resolutions  memorializing  the  throne  to  grant  to 
the  people  of  Russia  the  right  to  exercise  a  voice  in  their  own  affairs. 

I  regret  that  the  space  at  my  command  will  not  permit  me  to  pub- 
lish in  full  the  Russian  bill  of  rights,  and  that  I  must  content  myself 
with  merely  a  summary  of  its  provisions.  The  language  used  is  mod- 
erate in  the  extreme.  It  is  language  such  as  one  might  expect  would 
be  used  by  men  ardently  longing  for  a  better  state  of  things,  but  who 
would  endure  present  evils  rather  than  resort  to  force.  The  word  "con- 
stitution "  is  not  mentioned ;  the  Czar  is  not  asked  to  abrogate  a  single 
one  of  his  immense  powers ;  but  if  the  concessions  demanded  are  grant- 
ed, a  constitution  logically  follows,  and  constitutional  government  is  the 
only  salvation  of  Russia. 

No  more  damning  indictment  has  ever  before  been  brought  against 
Russia  by  even  its  most  violently  prejudiced  hater  than  this  temperate 
and  restrained  appeal  for  justice,  and  nothing  written  by  any  foreigner 
shows  more  clearly  the  frightful  conditions  existing  in  Russia  than  the 
reasons,  set  forth  with  such  extreme  moderation  by  some  of  the  best  blood 
of  the  country,  why  there  must  be  a  change  in  the  system  of  govern- 
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ment.  "The  abnormal  system  of  government  prevailing  among  us,"  the 
memorialists  say,  "is  due  to  the  complete  estrangement  of  government 
and  people  and  the  absence  of  the  mutual  confidence  so  necessary  to 
national  life."  They  point  out  that  these  relations  are  due  to  the  appre- 
hension of  the  "  development  of  the  popidar  initiative  and  persistent 
efforts  to  exclude  the  people  from  participation  in  internal  government." 

In  order  to  destroy  the  "administrative  arbitrariness  and  personal 
caprice  "  of  the  bureaucratic  system  and  to  guarantee  personal  rights,  the 
conference  declares  that  "it  is  essential  to  guarantee  freedom  of  con- 
science and  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  also  freedom  of  meeting  and 
association."  Let  the  American  reader  pause  here  for  a  moment  and 
think  what  this  means.  Eussia,  so  these  presidents  of  the  provincial 
assemblies  say,  is  a  nation  governed  by  "administrative  arbitrariness 
and  personal  caprice  ";  a  nation  where  freedom  of  conscience,  of  speech, 
of  the  press  is  denied,  where  no  men  can  meet  unless  they  have  obtained 
the  permission  of  the  authorities,  who  are  arbitrary  and  capricious. 
Knowing  these  things,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  lover  of  freedom  is 
sick  at  heart  when  he  thinks  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Russia,  and 
longs  for  the  day  when  the  Russian  peasant  shall  be  given  the  same 
rights  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  and  the  same  equality  of  treatment  that  is 
given  to  the  meanest  in  America  or  England  ?  The  last  and  most  impor- 
tant of  the  remedies  advanced  by  these  real  patriots  of  Russia  as  the  great 
cure  for  the  evil  that  threatens  the  foundations  of  Russian  institutions  is 
the  necessity  "for  national  representation  in  the  form  of  a  specially 
elective  body  to  participate  in  legislation,"  in  other  words,  a  parliament, 
a  congress,  an  assembly  whose  members  are  elected  by  the  people,  who 
can  legislate  for  the  good  of  the  country,  responsible  to  no  one  except 
themselves,  their  constituents,  and  their  consciences. 

Has  Nicholas  II  the  courage,  the  wisdom,  the  imagination  to  per- 
ceive that  he  stands  to-day  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  that  a  false 
step  leads  to  destruction  ?  It  is  to  be  doubted.  Nicholas  has  given  no 
evidence  that  he  is  the  possessor  of  all  or  any  of  the  qualities  that  spell 
greatness;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  given  ample  proof  that  he  is  weak 
and  the  victim  of  the  reactionaries  who  exercise  over  him  such  a  malign 
influence.  A  man  of  prescient  powers  —  one  is  tempted  to  say  that  not 
even  prescience  is  demanded,  but  merely  common  sense  vivified  in  the 
healthy  atmosphere  of  freedom  —  could  not  fail  to  see  that,  while  he 
may  oppose  his  puny  power  to  the  avalanche,  in  the  end  the  avalanche 
must  crush  him.  It  may  be  true,  as  we  have  been  told,  that  the  Czar 
opposes  any  change,  that  the  grand  dukes,  the  procurator  of  the  holy 
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synod,  the  bigots  and  the  fanatics,  the  men  who  feed  their  royal  mas- 
ter's mind  on  the  husks  of  superstition  and  raise  for  him  the  spectre  of 
revolution  and  a  republic,  will  be  all-powerful  and  the  shackles  will  not 
be  struck  off.  Struck  off  they  may  not  be  at  this  moment,  but  the  riv- 
ets have  been  loosened,  they  are  working  free,  and  the  time  is  within 
measurable  distance  when  the  Russian  peasant,  the  Russian  of  all  classes, 
will  be  permitted  to  think  as  he  pleases,  to  say  what  he  pleases,  to  wor- 
ship his  own  God  as  he  pleases  —  to  be,  in  a  word,  a  free  man,  with  the 
manhood  that  only  freedom  brings,  and  not  a  serf. 

For  eight  months  the  eyes  of  the  world  had  been  fixed  on  the  drama 
of  the  Far  East,  and  then  in  a  flash  they  turned  to  the  murky  waters 
of  the  North  Sea.  Out  of  the  blackness  of  night  came  a  shot  whose 
reverberation  went  around  the  world  and  which  threatened  Armaged- 
don. The  sinking  of  British  fishing- vessels  in  the  North  Sea,  on  the 
morning  of  October  21,  by  vessels  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Ro- 
jestvensky  brought  England  and  Russia  so  perilously  close  to  war  that 
only  the  action  of  the  Russian  Government  in  disavowing  the  acts  of 
her  admiral,  as  well  as  her  agreement  to  punish  the  offenders  and  to 
pay  an  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  life  and  property,  averted  hostilities. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Russia,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  oli- 
garchy of  grand  dukes  who  control  the  destinies  of  Russia  at  the  present 
time,  was  disposed  at  first  to  treat  England  with  defiance  and  contempt, 
believing  that  she  would  not  proceed  to  extremities  and  that  she  could 
be  safely  defied.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Russia  at  the  outset  appealed 
to  her  ally,  France,  to  ascertain  how  far  that  country  would  go  in  sup- 
porting her  if  she  resisted  the  demands  of  England ;  and  there  is  cii-cum- 
stantial  evidence,  at  least,  that  similar  inquiries  were  made  to  ascertain 
the  position  of  Germany  in  case  of  war.  All  the  weight  and  influence 
of  France  under  the  wise  statesmanship  of  M.  Combes,  the  Premier,  and 
M.  Delcasse,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaii's,  who  has  before  this  earned 
the  thanks  of  the  world  for  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  the 
armed  truce  of  Europe,  were  again  exerted  in  behalf  of  peace.  France 
is  the  ally  and  financial  backer  of  Russia ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  because  she 
has  such  a  heavy  stake  in  Russia  that  she,  of  all  nations,  is  most  inter- 
ested in  localizing  the  war.  France  gave  Russia  clearly  to  understand 
that,  in  case  she  refused  to  comply  with  the  British  demands  and  war 
followed,  she  could  not  count  upon  her  ally's  assistance.  Had  Great  Brit- 
ain gone  to  war  with  Russia,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  impossible  at 
a  later  stage  for  France  to  have  remained  aloof;  but  certainly  France 
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would  not  have  plunged  headlong  to  the  assistance  of  Kussia  and  would 
not  have  felt  that  she  was  bound  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  alli- 
ance to  give  her  material  support,  as  Eussia  had  been  rash  enough  to 
provoke  the  conflict. 

The  situation,  then,  so  far  as  Eussia  was  concerned,  would  have  been 
in  all  respects  similar  to  that  which  confronted  France  in  1900  during 
the  Fashoda  affair.  Great  Britain  insisted  that  the  adventurous  Major 
Marchand  must  retire  from  Fashoda ;  and  when  he  showed  an  inclination 
to  resist,  Viscount  Kitchener  —  who  was  then  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  the 
Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  army,  engaged  in  finishing  the  very  successful  job 
of  smashing  the  Mahdi  —  firmly  bundled  Marchand  out  of  Fashoda  and 
sent  him  down  the  Nile.  This  was  not  only  a  blow  to  French  prestige, 
but  it  again  defeated  French  aspirations  in  Africa ;  and  France  turned  to 
Eussia  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  she  would  be  given  military  assist- 
ance in  case  she  defied  England.  But  Eussia  was  neither  enthusiastic 
nor  responsive.  In  plain  language,  wrapped  up  though  it  was  in  diplo- 
matic phrases,  she  told  France  that  if  she  was  foolish  enough  to  try  con- 
clusions with  England,  she  would  do  it  on  her  own  account,  as  Eussia  felt 
no  obligation  to  help  her  in  the  circumstances.  That  was  the  first  time 
France  had  put  the  dual  alliance  to  practical  test,  and  it  opened  her  eyes. 
So  far  as  the  world  could  ascertain,  the  alliance  existed  solely  to  enable 
Eussia  to  float  her  loans  in  Earis,  and  she  had  not  hesitated  to  avail  her- 
self of  that  priceless  privilege.  The  knowledge  that  the  famous  dual 
alliance  was,  in  fact,  merely  an  alliance  of  one,  if  the  expression  is  per- 
missible —  that  is,  an  alliance  by  which  Eussia  gained  all  the  advantage 
and  France  none  —  came  as  a  shock  to  French  statesmen  and  the  French 
people,  and  undoubtedly  was  the  beginning  of  the  new  policy  that  has 
resulted  in  cooling  French  affection  for  Eussia  and  in  bringing  about 
the  rapprochement  between  France  and  England. 

Eemembering  these  things,  and  having  seen  the  Eussian  bubble 
pricked ;  realizing,  too,  that  the  issue  between  Eussia  and  Japan  was, 
to  say  the  least,  in  doubt;  that  the  strength  of  Eussia  as  a  military 
power  had  been  vastly  overestimated,  that  as  a  naval  power  she  had 
proved  almost  negligible,  that  war  between  Eussia  and  Great  Britain 
would  still  further  jeopard  the  milliards  of  francs  locked  up  in  Eussian 
securities ;  and  being  directed  by  rulers  who  were  sincere  lovers  of  peace 
and  did  not  crave  the  phantom  glory  to  be  earned  on  the  battlefield, 
France  had  a  selfish  as  well  as  a  sentimental  interest  in  preventing  hos- 
tilities. And  finding  that  she  could  not  count  on  the  support  of  France, 
and  knowing  that  Germany  would  pursue  her  usual  policy  of  opportun- 
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ism  and  make  no  decisive  move  until  she  felt  certain  with  whom  victory 
lay,  Itiissia  sullenly  acquiesced,  and  the  crisis  of  the  year  was  over. 

Of  the  affair  itself,  of  the  tiring  of  the  vessels  of  the  Baltic  squadron 
upon  defenceless  fishing-vessels  pursuing  their  legitimate  vocation  under 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  civilized  nations,  there  is  not  much 
that  need  be  said.  The  trawlers  were  at  anchor,  so  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  move  out  of  the  path  of  the  approaching  fleet.  They 
were  displaying  their  customary  lights  —  lights  that  are  used  only  by 
the  fishing-vessels  in  the  North  Sea,  and  that  ought  to  be  as  familiar  to 
every  naval  man  as  the  position  of  the  guns  on  board  his  own  ship. 
Admiral  Eojestvensky's  ships  "  mistook  "  these  harmless  vessels  at  anciior 
for  a  flotilla  of  Japanese  torpedo-boats  coming  at  full  tilt;  and,  without 
ascertaining  their  character,  whether  they  were  friend  or  foe,  whether 
they  were  able  to  send  a  squadron  of  battle-ships  to  the  bottom  or  were 
simply  the  boats  of  harmless  fishermen  pursuing  their  perilous  calling, 
the  guns  of  the  squadron  opened  fire.  Two  of  the  trawlers  were  sunk, 
one  man  was  killed,  while  several  were  badly  wounded.  The  excuse 
given  for  an  absolutely  unprovoked  and  wanton  attack  is  that,  before 
leaving  the  Baltic,  the  admiral  had  been  instructed  to  maintain  the  ut- 
most vigilance  in  the  North  Sea,  as  there  was  danger  of  torpedo  attack 
from  the  Japanese.  In  view  of  this  warning,  it  would  seem  that  a  pru- 
dent commander  would  have  made  use  of  scout  boats,  that  his  torpedo 
craft  would  have  done  their  proper  duty  as  vedettes,  and  that  his  battle- 
ships would  not  have  sailed  in  column.  But  the  most  ordinary  and 
obvious  precautions  were  neglected.  There  were  no  scouts  and  no  flank- 
ing cruisers ;  and  when  the  squadron,  thirty  miles  out  of  its  proper  course, 
fell  in  with  the  trawlers,  who  burned  the  recognized  green  lights  to  show 
their  innocent  character,  the  ships  opened  fire  and  for  twenty  minutes 
used  the  trawlers  as  a  target. 

The  battle  of  the  Shakhe  Kiver,  which  began  on  October  6,  resulted 
after  several  days'  sanguinary  fighting  in  another  Russian  defeat. 
This  defeat  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  destroy  the  confi- 
dence of  Europe  in  the  power  of  Eussia  to  defeat  Japan,  more  even 
than  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Liao-yang.  After  the  Japanese  had  cap- 
tured the  Russian  stronghold  and  driven  theii'  enemy  in  confusion  to  the 
north,  both  sides  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
recuperate  while  reenforcements  were  sent  to  each  army.  Considering 
the  desperate  nature  of  the  fighting  around  Liao-yang  and  the  heavy 
Russian  losses,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  new  troops  sent  to  reenforce 
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Kuropatkin  more  than  repaired  the  wastage;  but  Kuropatkin  perhaps 
believed  himself  strong  enough  to  take  the  offensive,  or  was  compelled  to 
do  so  by  orders  from  St.  Petersburg  that  admitted  of  no  refusal.  There 
is  much  cmiosity  to  know  whether  Kuropatkin  advanced  on  his  own 
initiative  or  was  forced  into  action  because  he  received  such  imperative 
orders  that  he  could  not  disobey  them ;  whether  or  not  he  really  believed, 
despite  his  numerous  defeats,  that  on  an  open  field  with  numbers  about 
even,  with  the  Japanese  defending  positions  instead  of  attacking  them 
—  a  reversal  of  their  usual  role  —  he  would  be  able  to  defeat  his  enemy. 
Whatever  the  reason  that  moved  him,  in  the  early  days  of  October  he 
issued  a  flamboyant  proclamation  to  his  troops,  announcing  that  the  time 
had  now  come  to  advance  and  meet  the  enemy  and  crush  it.  Kuropat- 
kin, according  to  the  Kussian  newspapers,  was  to  go  through  the  Japanese 
lines  like  a  whirlwind,  and  his  triumphant  march  was  not  to  be  stopped 
until  he  encountered  the  troops  under  General  Nogi  in  front  of  Port  Ar- 
thur. Those  troops  he  would  destroy  in  the  way  he  had  destroyed 
Oyama's  troops,  and  he  would  raise  the  siege  of  the  beleaguered  fort- 
ress. 

In  high  spirits  Kuropatkin' s  army  left  Mukden  on  October  6,  and  it 
made  its  first  attack  on  the  Japanese  three  days  later.  For  the  moment 
the  Eussians  appeared  to  have  gained  the  advantage ;  but  if  it  was  an  ad- 
vantage they  were  unable  to  turn  it  to  account ;  and  the  Japanese  drove 
their  foe  back  in  complete  disorder  after  the  most  terrific  fighting  of  the 
war,  in  which  the  Eussians  lost  60,000  in  dead  and  wounded.  The 
Japanese  again  showed  their  superiority  in  strategy.  While  the  left  and 
right  of  the  Eussian  line  was  subjected  to  a  terrific  pounding,  the  Jap- 
anese drove  a  wedge  into  the  very  centre  of  their  opponent's  position, 
and,  breaking  through,  had  the  Eussians  in  danger  of  being  enveloped 
unless  they  speedily  retreated.  The  size  of  the  two  armies  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  Japanese  to  carry  out  an  enveloping  movement  without 
considerable  length  of  time ;  and  Kuropatkin,  seeing  that  he  must  either 
find  himself  immeshed  in  the  coils  of  the  Japanese  army  or  escape  from 
the  trap  before  its  jaws  should  close,  beat  a  hurried  retreat  and  sought 
shelter  behind  the  walls  of  Mukden.  Since  then,  up  to  the  present  writ- 
ing, the  two  armies  have  practically  marked  time,  and  interest  has  once 
again  shifted  to  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula.  Port  Arthur  still  holds  out, 
despite  the  terrific  assaults  made  upon  it  and  a  bombardment  from  the 
heaviest  guns  in  the  possession  of  Japan.  So  long  as  Port  Arthur  with- 
stands the  assaults  of  the  besiegers,  it  is  giving  Kuropatkin  enormous 
assistance,  as  it  prevents  Nogi's  army  from  joining  those  of  Kuroki  and 
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Oku,  and  keeps  out  of  the  maiu  sphere  of  actian  a  force  estimated  at 
50,000  men  at  least. 

General  Kuropatkin's  defeat  was  due  perhaps  as  much  to  his  exces- 
sive caution  and  his  overtrained  theoretical  mind  as  it  was  to  the  supe- 
rior genius  of  Oyama  and  the  superior  fighting  power  of  the  Japanese. 
Kuropatkin  is  a  man  who  will  lead  a  winning  army  magnificently ;  but 
he  is  by  nature  a  cautious  man,  a  man  who  will  risk  no  attack  until  he 
is  quite  sure  lie  has  provided  for  a  safe  retreat.  There  is  in  him  none 
of  the  qualities  of  Grant,  that  made  him  fight  the  battle  of  Shiloh  with 
an  unbridged  river  at  his  back,  which  meant,  if  he  were  defeated,  that 
his  retreat  would  be  effectually  barred. 

Headers  of  The  Forum  have  already  been  told  that  General  Kuro- 
patkin, as  Minister  of  War,  opposed  the  present  war  and  exerted  all  of 
his  influence  in  favor  of  peace.  This  is  the  second  time  Kuropatkin  has 
advocated  peace  when  Kussia  clamored  for  war.  The  following  histori- 
cal incident,  the  absolute  accuracy  of  which  I  can  vouch  for  and  which 
has  never  before  been  published,  is  interesting  at  this  time. 

In  1885  the  Penjdeh  incident  —  the  attempt  of  Eussia  to  encroach 
upon  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan,  which  brought  the  Afghans  and  the 
Eussians  into  armed  collision  —  came  perilously  close  to  involving  Great 
Britain  and  Eussia  in  war.  So  imminent,  apparently,  were  hostilities 
that  Parliament  granted  an  emergency  credit,  the  reserves  were  called 
out,  and  the  fleet  was  mobilized.  After  some  weeks  of  intense  anxiety 
a  diplomatic  settlement  was  effected. 

Some  years  later  General  Kuropatkin  said  to  a  high-placed  British 
official : 

You  English  accuse  me  of  being  Anglopliobe  and  advocating  war  with  England. 
Do  you  know  that  I  alone  prevented  war  over  the  Penjdeh  incident?  Well,  it  is  a 
fact.  The  Czar  sent  for  me  and  Informed  me  that,  in  a  few  days,  war  would  be 
declared,  and  that  I  was  to  take  command  of  the  force  which  was  to  invade  Afghan- 
istan. I  expressed  my  sense  of  the  honor,  but  urged  him  not  to  undertake  the  enter- 
prise. He  manifested  surprise  and  asked  my  reasons.  I  told  him  that  the  force 
available  in  Central  Asia  for  a  forward  movement  amounted  only  to  45,000  men, 
and  that  we  should  have  to  deal  with  from  seven  to  ten  millions  of  Afghans,  a  war- 
like people  trained  to  fighting,  and  that  back  of  them  were  300,000  British  and  native 
troops.  At  first  my  statement  was  not  believed,  but  when  I  brought  forward  the 
facts  to  prove  its  accuracy,  the  impossibility  of  the  undertaking  was  realized  and 
the  thought  of  war  was  abandoned. 

The  statement  is  also  interesting  for  another  reason.  In  1885,  Kuro- 
patkin apparently  was  the  only  man  in  Eussia  who  knew  the  resources 
of  his  own  country  and  those  of  his  enemy.     Precisely  the  same  condi- 
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tions  appear  to  have  existed  twenty  years  later.  The  Russian  war  party 
looked  upon  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  as  a  military  promenade,  much 
as  the  French  did  in  1870,  who  thronged  the  boulevards,  shouting  "A 
Berlin!  "  and  really  imagined  that  nothing  would  impede  their  progress. 
When  Eussia  forced  war  upon  Japan,  she  did  it  with  the  confident  belief 
that  she  held  her  foe  at  her  mercy  and  that  a  few  months  would  see  the 
terms  of  peace  dictated  in  Tokio.  The  resources  of  Japan,  her  fighting 
capacity,  and  her  superior  advantages  in  waging  war  near  her  base  were 
either  unknown  or  regarded  with  such  utter  contempt  that  they  were 
ignored.  Kuropatkin  alone  realized  the  titanic  nature  of  the  struggle 
and  warned  against  it;  but  the  grand  dukes  were  bent  upon  war  and 
would  listen  to  neither  reason  nor  argument. 

It  may  at  a  first  glance  appear  to  the  average  reader  that  Canada 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  department  of  "  American  Politics  "  than  to 
tliat  of  "Foreign  Affairs,"  so  apt  is  the  American  to  look  upon  the  Do- 
minion —  separated  from  his  own  country  not  by  the  sea,  always  a  bar- 
rier between  people,  but  by  merely  an  imaginary  line  —  as  practically 
part  of  his  own  country.  Canada,  however,  while  part  of  the  American 
continent,  is  not  America,  not  United  States  America ;  and  the  recent 
electoral  triumph  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  sharply  emphasizes  anew  that 
the  two  countries  have  political  ends  that  are  antagonistic  rather  than 
complementary. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  went  to  the  country  three  days  before  the  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  appealed  to  the  sovereign  jury.  In  Canada,  as 
in  the  United  States,  the  man  in  power  asked  for  a  vindication  of  his 
past  acts  by  being  permitted  to  retain  office.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  like 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  had  a  record  to  submit  to  the  people.  He  had  accom- 
plished certain  things,  and  it  remained  with  the  electorate  to  approve  of 
them  or  to  reverse  his  policy  by  defeat.  His  rival,  Mr.  Borden,  the  leader 
of  the  Conservative  party,  much  like  Judge  Parker,  could  only  promise. 
If  in  the  United  States  the  Republican  triumph  was  the  influence  of  per- 
sonality and  a  fear  to  disturb  conditions  that  had  been  found  satisfac- 
tory, in  Canada  the  same  causes  operated  no  less  successfully  to  keep 
the  Liberal  party  in  power.  The  personal  influence  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier is  as  far-reaching  on  the  Canadians  as  is  that  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  on 
his  countrymen,  but,  of  course,  in  an  entirely  different  manner.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  with  the  face  of  a  priest,  the  temperament  of  a  French- 
man, and  the  brains  of  an  Englishman,  is  one  of  the  remarkable  men  of 
an  era  remarkable  for  its  men;   without  doubt  the  most  remarkable 
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man  Canada  has  produced;  an  unfortunate  man  in  that  his  activities 
are  coniined  to  the  more  local  sphere  of  Canada,  when  if  circumstances 
had  projected  him  into  English  politics,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
the  Premier  of  the  empire. 

There  were  two  great  issues  submitted  to  the  people  of  Canada.  One 
was  the  extension  of  the  railway  system,  the  other  the  irrepressible  con- 
flict of  the  tariff.  Sir  Wilfrid  is  a  protectionist ;  he  believes  in  fostering 
the  industries  of  Canada,  in  establishing  trade  relations  with  the  mother 
country  that  shall  be  to  the  advantage  of  both.  He  realizes,  however, 
that  Canada  is  now  a  nation,  that  she  has  outgrown  her  tutelage,  and 
that  while  she  is  content  to  be  nominally  a  colony,  she  is,  in  fact, 
"mistress  in  her  own "  house,  even  while  she  may  still  continue  to  be 
"daughter  in  her  mother's  house."  The  tie  that  binds  her  to  England 
is  the  lightest  in  one  respect,  the  strongest  in  another.  In  theory  Can- 
ada is  subject  to  the  Crown,  which  is  represented  by  a  Governor-Gen- 
eral, who  has  certain  wide  powers.  But  those  powers  can  only  be  exer- 
cised in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  cabinet  in  Ottawa.  The  Earl 
of  Minto,  or  whoever  else  may  be  acting  for  the  time  being,  is  officially 
the  Governor-General  of  Canada  under  the  provisions  of  the  British 
North  America  Act,  the  written  constitution  of  Canada;  but  the  real 
ruler  of  Canada  is  the  Premier,  the  head  of  the  cabinet  by  the  votes  of 
his  people,  and  in  him  all  real  power  resides. 

In  all  things  Canada  is  independent  except  in  the  conduct  of  her 
foreign  relations,  which  Great  Britain  not  only  supervises  but  conducts. 
Canada  can  make  her  own  tariffs,  which  may  inflict  as  much  injury 
upon  Great  Britain  as  any  other  country ;  she  can  make  her  own  laws ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  the  United  States 
or  any  other  Power,  she  must  appear  at  the  conference  represented  by  an 
attorney,  an  English  negotiator.  That  is  humiliating  to  Canadian  pride, 
especially  to  the  Canadians  who,  like  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  look  upon 
Canada  as  a  nation  competent  to  perform  all  the  functions  of  national 
existence ;  and  yet  the  Canadian  is  proud  of  England  and  his  English 
descent,  and  would  not  change  existing  relations  unless  vital  considera- 
tions make  that  course  imperative. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  believes  that  Canada  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
make  her  own  commercial  treaties,  to  make  them  with  Great  Britain  as 
well  as  witii  all  other  countries.  We  may  feel  quite  certain  that  either 
the  Chamberlain  policy  will  prevail,  by  which  there  will  be  a  "zoUver- 
ein  "  within  the  British  Empire,  or  that  else  Canada  will  demand  the  right 
to  make  such  treaties  as  will  be  for  her  own  benefit.     She  will  make  a 
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treaty  with  England,  and  she  will  use  her  tariff  as  a  weapon  to  obtain 
concessions  from  the  United  States,  from  Germany,  and  from  other  na- 
tions. Sir  Wilfrid's  victory  has  been  interpreted  as  a  blow  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  policy.  I  confess  I  am  unable  to  place  that  interpretation 
upon  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  has  helped  Mr.  Chamberlain  im- 
mensely. It  must  be  brought  home  to  the  English  people  that  the 
former  loosely  defined  relations,  largely  founded  on  sentiment,  that  so 
long  existed  between  Britain  and  her  colonies,  have  been^  displaced  by 
relations  resting  on  mutuality  and  influenced  by  a  feeling  that  the  colo- 
nies are  no  longer  weak  children  that  must  be  kept  in  leading  strings. 
Canada  and  Australia  have  reached  man's  estate,  and  they  feel  all  the 
vigor  of  manliood.  They  no  longer  permit  themselves  to  be  exploited 
as  a  market  for  English  manufacturers.  However,  in  both  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  nationality ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  there  is  any  strong 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  Canadians  to  dissolve  the  union  with  England 
and  set  up  their  independence. 

English  statesmen,  indeed,  hope  to  make  the  relations  between 
Canada  and  their  own  country  still  closer,  and  they  know  nothing  will 
contribute  more  to  that  than  intimate  commercial  relations.  If  England 
gives  to  Canada  a  great  market,  a  preferential  market,  because  she  is  part 
of  the  British  Empire,  self-interest  will  keep  Canada  in  the  British  house- 
hold. Canada  can  have  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  if  she  is  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price ;  but,  being  shrewd,  she  sees  no  necessity  of  giving  a 
bonus  when  she  can  trade  on  level  terms.  In  some  form  or  other,  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  policy  must  prevail;  and  the  determination  of  England's 
great  self-governing  colonies  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  to  levy  tariff's 
that  shall  be  primarily  for  the  advantage  of  their  own  people,  and  to  con- 
clude their  own  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  nations  must  force  Eng- 
lish statesmen  as  well  as  the  English  people  to  recognize  that,  if  the  bond 
of  union  is  to  be  maintained,  the  colonies  must  feel  that  they  are  treated 
as  members  of  the  family  and  not  given  merely  the  conventional  polite- 
ness accorded  to  outsiders. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  shown  that  he  has  a  well-defined  national 
policy  and  the  courage  to  carry  it  out.  He  had  the  courage  to  impose 
a  discriminatory  tariff  against  the  United  States ;  and  he  is  not  afraid 
to  give  to  great  railway  enterprises  the  support  of  the  Government, 
believing  that  additional  railway  facilities  are  necessary  to  build  up  the 
Canadian  northwest.  The  new  transcontinental  railway  that  the  Lau- 
rier Government  has  supported  and  subsidized  was  one  of  the  issues  of 
the  campaign  attacked  by  the  Conservatives.     Sir  Wilfrid  returns  to 
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power  with  a  majority  in  the  Commons  larger  than  ever  accorded  to  any 
other  Liberal  leader,  and  with  a  political  prestige  unequalled  by  any 
other  premier  of  Canada. 

From  Canada  to  Newfoundland  is  a  short  step.  A  few  days  after  the 
Dominion  held  her  election,  the  people  of  Newfoundland  went  to  the  polls 
and  returned  to  power  the  present,  or  Bond,  Government.  Tlie  issue  in 
the  oldest  British  colony  was  one  that  has  a  direct  interest  to  the  United 
States.  The  Bond  Government  opposed  the  union  of  the  colony  to  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  believing  that,  if  the  colony  surrendered  her  auton- 
omy, she  would  lose  much  and  gain  little ;  while  the  "  Unionists "  were 
in  favor  of  union  because  Newfoundland  controls  the  bait  supply  on 
which  the  Gloucester  fishermen  depend  to  prosecute  their  deep-sea  fish- 
ing, which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  would  undoubtedly  use  as  a  weapon  in 
case  of  commercial  hostilities  with  the  United  States.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate  a  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Newfoundland,  negotiated  several  months  ago,  which  that  body 
has  refused  to  ratify.  Newfoundland  is  anxious  to  secure  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States;  but  if  she  finds  her  overtures  rejected,  she  will 
naturally  abandon  further  attempts  and  endeavor  to  bring  about  closer 
relations  with  the  Dominion. 

So  much  has  been  written  in  the  daily  press  of  the  "  bigness  "  of 
Russia  and  her  immense  material  and  financial  resources,  and  of  the 
"  littleness  "  of  Japan  and  the  limited  number  of  men  and  money  at  her 
disposal  to  carry  on  the  war,  that  the  general  public  has  become  pos- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  kind  of  Boer  war,  with  a  disparity  of 
numbers  and  resources  as  great  as  it  was  between  England  and  the 
Boers,  when  by  the  steady  process  of  attrition  England  could  so  weaken 
her  enemy  that  she  must  in  the  end  fall.  But  the  present  war  is  not 
parallel.  Russia  nominally  has  a  population  about  three  times  the  size 
of  Japan,  and  can  consequently  put  in  the  field  a  force  three  times  the 
size  of  her  opponent's  —  an  arithmetical  proposition  so  elementary  that 
even  the  most  ignorant  can  understand  and  appreciate  it,  and  feel  pro- 
found pity  for  Japan,  about  to  be  crushed.  But  war  is  something 
more  than  arithmetic;  it  is  higher  mathematics;  and  geometricians 
familiar  with  the  complexities  of  scalene  triangles  know  that  Russia's 
mere  numbers  cannot  outweigh  the  advantage  that  Japan  possesses  in 
being  on  the  short  side  of  the  triangle.  Russia's  strength  is  not  in  the 
size  of  her  population,  but  in  the  number  of  men  she  can  put  and  main- 
tain in  the  field ;  and  that  army  is  limited  to  the  capacity  of  her  railroad 
23 
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across  Siberia.  With  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  the  transportation 
problem  is  practically  no  problem  at  all.  She  has  a  comparatively  short 
distance  to  move  her  troops.  She  is  not  limited  to  an  iron  or  steel 
track ;  her  line  is  the  limitless  expanse  of  the  sea,  with  the  use  of  such 
ships  as  may  be  necessary.  Moreover,  let  it  be  remembered  that  Japan 
has  a  larger  population  than  the  United  States  had  during  the  Civil  War. 
We  know  the  armies  that  were  raised  and  maintained  in  the  field  by  the 
North  and  the  South ;  and,  taking  that  calculation  as  a  basis,  it  appears 
quite  within  the  bounds  of  moderate  estimate  to  say  that  Japan  can,  if 
necessary,  put  a  million  men  in  the  field.  Can  Russia  transport  an 
equal  number?  One  must  doubt  it  until  the  world  has  been  given 
proof  of  her  ability. 

In  these  days  war  is  fought  in  the  treasure  chest  no  less  than  in 
the  ammunition  chest.  Can  the  treasure  chest  of  Japan  stand  the  drain 
of  a  prolonged  war  ?  Japan  is  not  a  rich  country,  and  her  budget  for 
the  present  fiscal  year,  prepared  without  making  any  provision  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war,  estimated  a  total  revenue  of  $111,859,423,  with  ex- 
penditures of  $83,575,768,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $28,283,655.  The  war 
with  Eussia  is  estimated  to  have  cost,  up  to  September  1,  a  trifle  over 
$278,000,000,  which  has  been  met  by  the  imposition  of  special  war 
taxes  and  by  domestic  and  foreign  loans.  Both  Japan  and  Eussia  have 
been  compelled  to  borrow,  as  every  nation  must  at  war ;  and  the  ques- 
tion on  which  the  war  hinges  is  whether  the  credit  of  Eussia  or  of  Japan 
will  first  crumble.  Considering  the  extent  to  which  Eussia  is  mortgaged, 
and  the  fact  that  neither  England  nor  the  United  States  will  take  her 
bonds,  while  the  Japanese  loans  have  found  a  ready  market  in  both 
money  centres,  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  more  moderate  needs  of 
Japan  can  be  more  easily  supplied  tlian  those  of  her  enemy. 

Of  the  $260,000,000  that  Eussia  has  borrowed  in  Berlin  and 
Paris,  only  $100,000,000  raised  in  Berlin  will  be  available  for  war  pm-- 
poses,  as  the  balance  lent  by  France  is  to  remain  in  Paris  to  protect 
Eussian  credit  and  pay  the  interest  on  former  French  loans.  Eussia' s 
national  debt  has  reached  such  enormous  proportions,  and  is  so  largely 
held  in  France,  that  to  prevent  a  financial  crash  Eussia  must,  in  the 
language  of  Wall  Street,  "support  the  market,"  which  is  always  a  terri- 
bly costly  and  dangerous  operation.  The  capture  of  203-Metre  Hill,  one 
of  the  keys  to  the  citadel  of  Port  Arthur,  caused  a  fall  in  Eussian  bonds 
of  a  quarter  of  a  point.  That  being  the  case,  how  many  points  would 
Eussian s  fall  if  Kuropatkin  met  with  a  smashing  defeat,  and  how  many 
millions  would  Eussia  have  to  throw  into  the  market  in  the  purchase  of 
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her  own  securities  to  prevent  a  general  financial  cataclysm?  It  must  be 
remembered  that  if  there  is  a  severe  fall  in  Russians  on  the  Paris 
bourse,  it  will  precipitate  a  heavy  decline  in  rentes,  as  the  holders  of 
good  securities  are  always  compelled  to  sacrifice  property  that  can  be 
immediately  realized  upon  to  protect  their  weaker  investments.  That 
is  the  fear  entertained  by  conservative  French  financiers,  and  it  was  only 
the  personal  efforts  of  the  German  Emperor  that  enabled  Russia  to  nego- 
tiate a  loan  in  Berlin. 

What  deep  motive  moves  the  Kaiser  ?  We  may  feel  certain  that  he 
knows  exactly  what  he  is  about  and  is  playing  his  cards  in  his  usual 
skilful  way.  From  the  standpoint  of  Germany,  the  war  presents  a  great 
opportunity  which  only  crass  folly  would  neglect  to  seize.  Japan's  vic- 
tory can  profit  Germany  nothing.  In  fact,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
Japan,  having  control  of  Manchuria  or  having  restored  it  to  China, 
should  next  turn  her  attention  to  Germany  and  force  her  to  vacate  Kiau 
Chau,  and  Germany  should  be  compelled  to  yield.  But  if  Russia  wins, 
Germany's  hold  will  be  impregnable,  and  she  will  then  turn  to  the 
Yangtse  valley,  the  richest  portion  of  China,  the  English  sphere  of 
influence  that  she  has  long  coveted.  Japan  crushed  and  bleeding,  there 
is  no  longer  any  power  to  stay  the  hand  of  Russia,  and  that  hand  has 
long  been  extended  in  the  direction  of  Peking.  With  the  Forbidden 
City  under  Russian  control,  Manchuria  a  Russian  province,  and  Germany 
having  received  her  reward  for  her  complaisance,  England  and  the 
United  States  must  either  fight  or  become  negligible  quantities  in  the 
commercial  and  political  affairs  of  China.  Russian  success  means  much 
profit  to  Germany ;  Japanese  success  much  loss. 

Even  more  would  Russian  success  mean  to  Germany  as  far  as  Euro- 
pean affaii's  are  concerned.  There  are  statesmen  who  say  that  the  true 
policy  of  both  England  and  Russia  is  a  complete  understanding.  Con- 
sidering that  the  interests  of  both  countries  clash  both  in  the  Near  and 
Far  East,  and  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  meet  on  a  common 
ground,  it  seems  almost  fantastic  to  suggest  an  understanding.  Sup- 
posing, however,  that  such  a  thing  were  possible,  it  would  leave  Ger- 
many isolated  and  at  the  mercy  of  enemies  on  both  flanks.  A  coalition 
of  England,  Russia,  and  France  would  threaten  the  very  existence  of 
Germany,  and  Germany  could  place  little  reliance  upon  her  partners  of 
the  "Dreibund."  Italy  would  rather,  I  believe,  fight  against  Austria 
than  with  her ;  the  "  Dreibund  "  has  probably  saved  Austria  from  fight- 
ing Russia  in  the  Balkans ;  and  yet  if  the  "  Dreibund  "  were  dissolved 
and  Germany  no  longer  to  be  feared,  Austria  might  reach  an  understand- 
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ing  with  Russia  in  regard  to  the  Balkans  and  have  no  further  cause  for 
anxiety. 

So  long  as  Russia  and  Germany  have  ends  in  common  and  France 
has  given  hostages  to  Russia,  Germany  has  nothing  to  fear.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  true  that  the  Kaiser's  purpose  in  creating  a  great  navy  is  to 
hold  England  in  check;  but  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  if  Germany  and 
Russia  are  agreed  on  a  policy,  the  German  navy  will  prove  one  of  its 
most  effective  instruments;  the  whole  calculation,  of  course,  being  based 
on  the  premise  that  Russia  dominates  the  Far  East.  Russia  victorious 
over  Japan  will,  after  she  has  healed  her  bleeding  sores,  turn  her 
thoughts  to  India ;  and  Germany,  so  long  as  the  present  Emperor  lives, 
will  do  nothing  unless  she  is  absolutely  certain  that  she  takes  no 
extraordinary  risks.  Then,  with  England's  military  resources  strained 
to  the  breaking  point,  a  powerful  German  fleet  off  the  coast  of  England 
could  prove  of  more  help  to  Russia  than  half  a  dozen  army  corps.  As  a 
naval  power  Russia  need  not  be  feared  for  many  years  to  come ;  but  the 
Germans  are  good  sailors,  and  there  is  in  them  the  blood  that  in  all  the 
world's  history  has  always  answered  to  the  call  of  the  sea,  to  whom  the 
sea  is  mistress  as  well  as  wife. 

So  long  as  Britain  endures,  so  long  as  her  history  is  written  in  the 
Seven  Seas,  so  long  as  she  retains  her  virility  and  her  vitality,  her  genius 
for  trade  and  her  genius  for  colonization,  Germany  must  always  play  a 
subordinate  part  in  weltpolitik.  Germany,  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Kaiser,  longs  to  occupy  the  first  place;  and  as  England  waxed  while 
Holland  waned,  so  Germany  hopes  to  found  a  great  oversea  empire  on 
ruins  where  once  waved  the  British  flag.  Vast  as  is  the  world,  it  is  all 
too  small  for  two  great  colonial  Powers,  for  both  Germany  and  England. 
One  and  only  one  can  survive ;  and  the  future  of  Germany,  according  to 
the  belief  of  the  Kaiser,  lies  in  the  hands  of  her  sons  building  a  new 
Vaterland  in  South  America,  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  her  commerce  reaching 
to  the  nethermost  ends  of  the  earth,  her  flag  in  every  port,  her  ships 
mistress  of  the  seas. 

France  has  successfully  weathered  another  storm.  The  reassembling 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  awaited  with  considerable  trepidation, 
as  it  was  feared  that  it  might  mean  the  fall  of  the  Combes  Government. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  the  reactionary  nationalist  opposition  to  pre- 
cipitate a  cabinet  crisis ;  but  the  effort  proved  futile  and  only  served  to 
show  the  real  strength  of  the  present  Government  of  France  and  the  dis- 
organization and  demoralization  of  the  opposition.     The  opponents  of 
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the  Premier  during  the  recess  laid  great  stress  on  the  supposed  disgust 
which  Iiad  been  aroused  in  the  country  by  the  rupture  with  the  Vatican 
and  the  evident  purpose  of  the  cabinet  to  abolish  the  Concordat.  M. 
Combes  met  tlie  issue  with  characteristic  firmness.  He  boldly  chal- 
lenged his  enemies;  and  by  a  decisive  vote,  325  to  237,  the  Chamber 
approved  the  course  of  the  Government  in  breaking  off  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Vatican,  after  an  extremely  boisterous  and  unseemly  ses- 
sion in  which  personalities  were  freely  exchanged. 

As  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  are  now  forced  to  admit  that  there 
is  no  chance  of  overturning  the  Government  on  the  religious  issue,  it 
follows  naturally  that  the  present  programme  will  be  carried  out  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  and  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  there  will 
be  complete  separation  between  state  and  church  in  France.  In  fact, 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  when  he  challenged  a  vote  of  censure,  the 
Premier  said : 

The  separation  of  church  and  state  has  become  inevitable.  Those  who  advise  a 
revision  of  the  Concordat  are  dupes  who  would  condemn  the  Government  to  final 
humiliation.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  free  church,  but  with  the  same  freedom  as  are  other 
institutions.  In  reality  it  is  the  Pope  who  wants  separation.  He  wants  to  enslave 
the  state  as  he  enslaves  the  church.  Let  those  who  will  perform  penance  before 
Popes.    I  have  neither  the  age  nor  taste  for  such  practices. 

The  opponents  of  the  present  Government  attempted  a  still  further 
effort  to  dislodge  it  from  power  by  an  attack  upon  General  Andrd,  the 
Minister  of  War.  For  years  the  War  Office  has  pursued  a  systematic 
policy  of  espionage  on  subordinate  officers,  and  promotion  has  been 
largely  a  matter  of  favor  and  not  a  matter  of  merit.  Much  of  the 
wretched  system  which  prevails  was  exposed  during  the  various  trials  of 
Captain  Dreyfus,  who  was  the  victim  of  malice  and  oppression,  and  who 
was  finally  sacrificed  to  save  the  reputation  of  others.  A  savage  assault 
was  made  on  General  Andr^  with  the  hope  that  it  would  pull  down  the 
entire  cabinet,  which  it  came  very  near  doing,  as  the  ministry  was  sus- 
tained by  a  majority  of  two.  Andr^  was  forced  to  resign,  and  Henri  Ber- 
teaux,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a  successful  broker  on 
the  bourse,  was  appointed  his  successor.  His  appointment  is  unusual, 
because  French  ministers  of  war  have  generally  been  military  men. 
The  change  from  military  to  civilian  control  at  the  War  Office  may  be 
accepted  as  a  radical  change  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  indicates,  per- 
haps, the  beginning  of  a  new  system  that  will  be  for  the  advantage 
of  both  France  and  her  army. 

A.  Maurice  Low. 


FINANCE. 

In  matters  of  finance,  notably  in  great  movements  of  the  markets, 
it  is  always  comparatively  easy  to  find  reasons  for  the  event  after  it 
has  occurred.  This  is  a  very  different  thing,  however,  from  examining 
such  governing  causes  as  they  develop,  and  forecasting  the  outcome 
which  should  result  from  them.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  nobody, 
five  or  six  months  ago,  would  have  ventured  to  predict  exactly  the  sit- 
uation which  arose  in  American  finance  last  autumn.  There  were 
plenty  of  people  who  believed  that  the  reaction  of  the  previous  year 
was  carried  too  far.  Critics  and  financiers  could  hardly  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  disasters  which  had  been  widely  expected  as  a  result  of 
1901  and  1903,  and  which,  if  they  were  to  come,  would  most  naturally 
have  come  last  spring,  did  not  materialize.  Aside  from  such  vague  an- 
ticipation of  a  shock  like  that  of  May,  1884  —  which  followed  a  similar 
period  of  speculation  and  liquidation  —  there  had  been  tangible  ele- 
ments of  discouragement,  [notably  the  Eastern  war,  with  its  possible 
consequences  on  Europe's  financial  markets  and  indirectly  on  our  own; 
the  Presidential  canvass,  with  the  chance  that  the  currency  issue  might 
be  revived;  the  impending  Northern  Securities  decision,  involving  im- 
portant investment  interests ;  and  the  persistent  belief,  in  many  quarters, 
that  the  country's  cotton  crop  would  run  short  again.  These  sources  of 
apprehension  had  disappeared.  Every  one  knew  by  autumn  tliat  Eu- 
rope's markets  were  soundly  buttressed  against  the  shocks  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  that  the  silver  issue  had  been  laid  on  the  shelf  in  politics, 
that  the  merger  decision  was  a  relief  rather  than  a  menace,  and  that  the 
new  cotton  crop  bade  fair  to  be  the  largest  in  our  history. 

We  saw  also,  in  reviewing  the  situation  of  three  months  ago,  that 
railway  earnings,  after  five  months  of  continuous  decrease  from  1903, 
began  to  show  gains  again  in  June,  and  that  the  New  York  banks 
reached  in  August  the  strongest  position,  with  only  four  exceptions,  in 
their  history.  All  this  gave  abundant  ground  for  expecting  financial 
recovery,  and  it  was  not  taken  as  surprising  that  the  midsummer  markets 
did  display  returning  optimism.     Very  few  financiers,  however,  would 
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even  then  have  risked  their  professional  reputation  on  predictions  that 
the  recovery  would  continue  so  long,  and  go  so  far,  as  to  cancel,  in  the 
majority  of  important  stocks,  all  the  losses  in  price  suffered  in  the  great 
liquidation  of  1903.  Much  less  would  it  have  been  imagined,  even  a 
good  while  after  the  75,000-share  day  of  March,  that  within  seven 
months  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  would  again  be  witnessing  long 
successions  of  business  days  with  transactions  of  a  million  shares,  that, 
in  November,  the  2,000,000-share  mark  would  be  touched  again,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  May  9  panic  of  1901,  and  that  daily  and  weekly 
trading  in  bonds  would  surpass  all  records  of  any  year. 

With  the  public  mind  pretty  generally  prepared  for  something  very 
different,  it  is  not  strange  that  this  bewildering  series  of  events  should 
have  called  forth,  by  way  of  explanation,  some  extravagant  theories. 
The  hypothesis  of  an  irresistible  "Money  Power,"  usually  pictured  in  the 
form  of  some  selected  capitalist,  did  service  again  as  in  the  early  days 
of  1901.  Stress  was  laid  on  the  increased  gold  production  of  the  world 
as  an  influence  on  the  markets  —  a  convenient  theory,  because  no  one 
can  prove  a  negative,  but  surely  an  awkward  theory  when  one  thinks  of 
1903.  More  convincing,  to  the  average  mind,  was  the  argument  that 
the  country's  trade  prosperity  had  returned,  or  was  returning,  to  the  high 
level  which  was  reflected  in  the  excited  markets  of  1901  and  1902. 
The  question  as  to  what  the  course  of  American  prosperity  will  be  in  the 
nearer  future  is  debatable,  but  the  theory  is  at  all  events  reasonable  that 
the  stock  market  has  been  foreshadowing  such  a  renewed  ascent  to  the 
heights  of  financial  prestige.  I  shall  have  occasion  in  the  course  of  this 
article  to  examine  the  grounds  for  such  a  supposition.  But  it  is  per- 
fectly safe  to  say  at  once  that  American  finance  has  not  yet  regained 
that  position.     The  reason  for  such  belief  we  shall  find  fairly  conclusive. 

On  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  last  season's 
financial  phenomena  is  the  simplest.  It  is,  that  investors,  great  and 
small,  who  withdrew  their  capital  from  the  market  during  the  troubled 
autumn  of  1902  and  the  summer  of  1903,  have  been  rather  suddenly 
convinced  that  prosperity  was  still  around  us,  and  have  put  their  money 
back  into  its  former  lodging-places.  Adding  to  this  the  well-laiown 
fact  that  money  could  be  borrowed  cheaply  all  the  year,  because  of  the 
lessened  demands  of  trade  and  the  consequent  plethora  of  bank  funds, 
we  shall  have  no  trouble  in  understanding  why  the  professional  specu- 
lators, who  cut  so  amazing  a  figure  in  the  markets  of  1901  and  1902, 
should  have  returned  in  force  to  the  Wall  Street  scene. 
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Considered  in  this  light,  the  recovery  in  the  markets,  during  last 
year,  has  a  precedent  which  we  may  study  with  profit.  Attention  has 
often  hitherto  been  converged  on  the  parallels  between  the  recent 
"  boom "  and  that  of  twenty  years  before ;  the  foreign  harvest  failures 
and  bountiful  home  crops  of  1879  and  1897;  the  immense  prosperity 
of  1880  and  1900;  the  wild  speculation  of  1881  and  1901,  with  the 
strange  coincidences  in  each  of  a  President's  violent  death  and  a  corn-crop 
failure;  and  the  "rich  men's  panic  "  of  1883  and  1903.  It  was,  indeed, 
this  familiar  parallel  which  added  weight  to  apprehension  felt  lest  May, 
1904,  should  repeat  the  Stock  Exchange  panic  of  that  month  in  1884. 

The  parallel  did  not  hold  in  that  regard;  but  the  season,  more  or  less 
prolonged,  of  uncertainty  in  trade  and  industry,  appeared  in  the  one 
generation  as  in  the  other.  Twenty  years  ago  it  lasted  longer  —  part- 
ly, no  doubt,  because  the  shock  of  reaction  had  at  that  time  been  more 
formidable,  partly  because  1884,  unlike  last  year,  was  a  period  of  rail- 
way rate  wars  and  low  agricultural  prices.  But  in  1885  there  came,  on 
a  smaller  scale,  what  we  have  just  been  witnessing  in  the  markets  of 
the  recent  season.  Then,  as  now,  dismissal  of  fears  and  return  of  con- 
fidence began  among  investors ;  there  was  restlessness  over  accumulating 
savings  which  had  been  kept  out  of  securities ;  and,  in  particular,  there 
appeared  an  idle  New  York  bank  reserve  of  unprecedented  magnitude, 
and  a  money  rate  which  for  ten  months  of  the  year  hardly  rose  above 
one  per  cent.  The  outcome  in  1885  was  a  recovery  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, beginning  in  midsummer  and  not  culminating  until  the  middle 
of  December.  Such  historical  precedent  as  this  is  not  merely  cmious. 
It  is  extremely  useful  at  a  time  when  imaginative  minds  are  fond  of 
dreaming  that  a  set  of  conditions,  wholly  new  in  the  records  of  finance, 
has  been  created  for  us. 

I  called  attention  in  the  last  number  of  The  Forum  to  the  testimony 
which  the  rise  in  the  investment  markets  had  akeady  borne,  up  to  the 
opening  of  October,  regarding  the  general  situation.  What  has  hap- 
pened since  can  be  best  understood  by  reviewing  the  movement  as  a 
whole  from  its  start  last  summer.  There  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  buy- 
ing of  securities  during  the  summer  months  for  genuine  investors  was 
extremely  large.  Purchases  were  made  by  what  is  commonly  called  the 
outside  investing  public,  meaning  the  smaller  class  of  capitalists,  but 
also  in  great  quantities  by  the  very  wealthy  capitalists  who  withdrew 
their  money  from  Stock  Exchange  securities  at  the  close  of  1902  and 
during  the  early  months  of  1903.  Purchases  by  this  class  of  buyers 
were  probably  as  large  last  year  as  were  their  sales  in  1903.     Evi- 
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dence  of  this  buying,  during  the  season  just  past,  created  regarding  the 
stock  market  advance  a  sort  of  legend,  which  was  a  natural  corollary 
to  the  legend  which  appealed  to  the  public  mind  during  the  long  de- 
cline of  a  year  ago.  During  the  darkest  days  of  1903,  the  reader  will 
remember,  the  general  public  held  stubbornly  to  the  theory  that  a  power- 
ful financial  clique  was  breaking  down  values  for  purposes  of  revenge  on 
other  financiers.  Last  season  it  was  as  obstinately  insisted  that  the 
same  clique  of  financiers  was  putting  the  market  up,  partly  to  delude 
the  general  public,  and  partly,  according  to  some  volunteered  authorities, 
to  help  along  Mr.  Roosevelt's  campaign. 

We  saw  in  reviewing  the  events  of  1903  how  superfluous,  to  say  the 
least,  this  theory  of  personal  feeling  unconnected  with  the  instinct  of  in- 
vestors really  was.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  action  of  these 
powerful  capitalists  last  year.  It  may  be  conceded  that  the  movement 
of  such  masses  of  private  wealth,  into  and  out  of  securities  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  produces  profound  effect  on  values  —  an  effect  which  could 
not  be  produced  by  similar  agencies  in  any  other  country,  for  the  reason 
that  in  no  other  market  of  the  world  is  there  so  great  a  mass  of  capital 
which  moves  in  and  out  of  investment  stocks  with  such  rapidity,  and 
which  is,  so  to  speak,  managed  with  so  quick  an  eye  to  purely  specu- 
lative profits.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  action  of  this  sort  by 
a  man  with  $20,000,000  capital  really  differs  in  no  respect,  except  for 
the  larger  sum  involved,  from  similar  action  by  a  man  with  $20,000.  If, 
as  the  markets  commonly  alleged,  capital  of  the  "Standard  Oil  party," 
which  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  market  during  1903,  returned  in 
force  in  1904,  and  by  its  return  caused  instant  and  violent  advance  in 
values,  it  must  still  be  said  that  such  action  differed  in  no  appreciable 
way,  except  in  the  magnitude  of  its  transactions,  from  what  was  done 
by  the  smallest  private  investor  with  a  shrewd  eye  fixed  upon  the  future. 
This  assertion  gains  some  point,  perhaps,  from  a  very  remarkable  mani- 
festo put  out  on  October  25  by  the  counsel  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. Allegations  had  been  freely  published  that  what  was  called  "  the 
Standard  Oil  party  "  had  been  manipulating  stocks  on  an  enormous  scale 
to  help  out  its  own  speculations.  The  document  referred  to  had  this  to 
say  of  the  accusation : 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  designate  in  this  denial  the  different  classes  of 
business  with  which  irresponsible  parties  have  coupled  the  Standard  Oil  Company- 
name,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  specify  copper,  steel,  banks,  railroads,  and  gas 
(other  than  natural  gas)  as  being  most  prominently  mentioned.  With  none  of  those 
affairs  has  the  Standard  Oil  Company  been  at  any  time  connected.  Individual 
members  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  have  been  and  are  interested  as  individuals! 
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in  various  enterprises,  but  this  is  entirely  outside  of  the  business  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  which  is  oil  alone,  unaffected  by  other  interests  in  which  its  stockholders 
may  invest.  .  .  . 

Furthermore,  it  is  entirely  untrue  that  there  is  any  "  Standard  Oil  party  "  banded 
together  for  speculation  in  stocks,  as  is  so  commonly  charged.  The  name  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  is  frequently  used  by  designing  persons  in  the  manipulation 
of  the  stock  market,  but  its  use  is  unwarranted. 

As  to  the  merits  of  this  singular  and  unusual  declaration,  it  need 
cmly  be  remarked  that  Wall  Street  came  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  statement  really  made  no  denial  of  facts  which  intelligent  financiers 
believed  to  have  existed.  That  there  was  no  "Standard  Oil  party 
banded  together  for  speculation  in  stocks "  might  easily  be  true ;  and 
still  the  fact  that  "  individual  members  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
have  been  and  are  interested  as  individuals  "  in  the  enterprises  con- 
cerned might  account  for  everything  that  had  happened  in  the  market. 
But  as  regards  such  buying  on  the  part  of  powerful  capitalists  there  is 
this  much  to  be  said :  that  their  purchases  in  the  long  run  would  be 
made  at  the  lower  range  of  values  and  would  decrease  in  volume  as  the 
market  rose.  This  is  exactly  what  the  speculating  public  is  never  will- 
ing to  concede.  It  is  the  theory  of  such  oracles  on  values  that  the  large 
investing  financiers  buy  in  increasing  quantities  as  the  market  rises  to 
the  top.  The  foolishness  of  this  supposition  • —  assuming,  as  is  reason- 
able, that  the  means  of  judging  the  situation,  at  command  of  such  in- 
vestors, is  the  best  —  need  hardly  be  discussed.  This  being  true,  it 
might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  after  two  or  three  months  of  steady 
buying,  in  the  course  of  which  values  rose  decidedly  and  such  capital 
might  largely  have  found  lodgement,  impulse  from  this  particular  quar- 
ter would  materially  slacken.  And  this,  in  fact,  is  exactly  what  oc- 
curred. Toward  the  middle  of  September  there  were  unmistakable 
signs  of  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  buying.  Instead  of  the  con- 
tinuous flow  of  well-distributed  investment  orders,  placed  irrespective  of 
any  special  argument  or  rumor,  there  began  an  upward  movement  of 
prices,  almost  farcical  in  its  reckless  violence.  On  one  day,  one  stock 
would  rise  five  or  six  points,  while  the  rest  of  the  market  stood  idle ; 
next  day,  the  same  thing  would  happen  with  another  stock.  The  move- 
ment of  the  market  became  both  wild  and  irrational;  yet  the  advances 
were  maintained. 

Two  interesting  incidents  which  occurred  in  the  middle  of  October 
threw  some  light  on  the  attitude  of  the  larger  capitalists  toward  this 
movement.  On  October  18  an  address  was  delivered  before  the  Bank- 
ers' Convention  at  St.  Louis  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Vanderlip,  vice-president  of 
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the  National  City  Bank.  It  was  known  beforehand  that  he  would  speak 
of  the  country's  existing  situation  and  of  the  status  of  the  market ;  and 
the  fact  that  his  bank  was  more  or  less  identified  with  the  strongest 
capitalists  who  were  alleged  to  be  "  behind  the  market "  added  peculiar 
interest  to  his  views.  The  speech  gave  full  recognition  to  the  really 
strong  points  in  the  situation  which  I  have  abeady  noticed.  It  went 
further,  and  predicted  as  great  expansion  in  the  half  dozen  years  to  fol- 
low 1904  as  had  occurred  in  those  after  1897.  Some  criticism  might 
be  made  on  this  optimistic  view,  if  account  were  to  be  taken  of  the  low 
level  of  prices,  the  urgent  foreign  demand,  and  the  light  manufacturing 
cost  which  existed  when  the  great  revival  of  seven  years  ago  began. 
But  after  all  this  optimistic  view  of  the  general  situation,  Mr.  Vanderlip 
had  this  to  say  of  the  stock  market  of  the  moment : 

We  are  always  in  danger  of  overdoing,  and  may  for  the  moment,  perhaps,  have 
already  made  that  error,  for  prices  have  shown  most  substantial  recovery  —  a  recov- 
ery certainly  in  advance  of  what  would  be  warranted  by  the  present  actual  con- 
ditions. .  .  .  Encouragement  to  a  wild  speculative  boom  at  this  time,  when  im- 
provement is  justified  more  by  hopes  and  possibilities  than  by  immediate  actual 
conditions,  might  set  the  whole  period  of  recovery  back  a  month,  six  months,  a  year, 
A  great  speculative  boom  now  is  not  what  is  needed.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  special 
dangers.  If  bankers  in  the  great  centres  are  unconservative  in  the  inducements  they 
hold  out  to  secure  deposits,  and  accumulate  great  stocks  of  money  which  will  loan 
at  such  low  rates  as  to  encourage  unduly  a  speculative  spirit,  they  will  strike  a  blow 
at  this  returning  prosperity  which  may  long  delay  its  coming. 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  view  of  conservative  critics  and  financiers 
that  the  stock  market  at  that  time  stood  in  a  somewhat  precarious  po- 
sition. Values  had  been  enormously  inflated  during  the  two  or  three 
preceding  weeks,  and  the  buying  had  come  chiefly,  not  from  important 
financiers  investing  their  own  capital,  but  from  the  dare-devil  clique  of 
wealthy  speculators  whose  experiments  with  borrowed  money  came  to 
grief  in  the  autumn  of  1902.  But  the  prophets  of  conservatism  did  not 
sufficiently  allow  for  the  attitude  of  the  general  outside  public.  The 
action  of  this  important  body  —  of  whom  the  elder  Eothschild  once  re- 
marked that  no  capitalist  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  run  counter  to  it 
—  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  determine  in  advance.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  class  of  buyers  entered  the  market  on  an  extensive  scale 
in  the  last  days  of  October.  The  result  was  seen  in  the  magnitude  to 
which  Stock  Exchange  business  rose.  Prior  to  the  great  outburst  of 
speculation  in  the  spring  of  1901,  transactions  of  a  million  shares  in  a 
single  day  on  the  New  York  Exchange  had  been  almost  unheard  of. 
Assuming  an  average  valuation  of  $80  per  share  of  stock,  such  a  record 
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meant,  upon  its  face,  that  $80,000,000  capital  had  changed  hands  in 
five  hours  of  business.  In  1901  the  achievement  did  not  stop  with 
this.  On  fourteen  successive  days  of  April  and  May  the  daily  recorded 
business  ran  beyond  2,000,000  shares;  and  on  two  days  of  the  period 
—  April  30  and  the  "panic  day,"  May  9  — the  3,000,000  mark  was 
passed. 

Transactions  during  the  excited  speculation  of  last  October  rose 
rapidly  toward  this  maximum  of  1901.  On  October  26  the  record  went 
within  a  few  thousand  shares  of  the  2,000,000  mark;  on  November  9, 
the  day  after  the  Presidential  vote,  it  scored  2,300,000  shares.  Now 
such  a  business  as  this,  involving  purchase  and  sale  of  stocks  to  a  value 
of  something  like  $184,000,000,  is  inconceivable  as  an  actual  invest- 
ment movement.  It  was,  in  fact,  largely  fictitious  both  in  1904  and  in 
1901 ;  for  the  reason,  first,  that  a  large  part  of  the  business  was  done  by 
speculators  who  bought  at  one  hour  and  sold  at  the  next,  or  vice  versa  ; 
and  •  second,  that  an  enormous  quantity  of  orders  were  given  out  by 
manipulators  who,  for  purposes  of  their  own,  placed  buying  orders  with 
one  set  of  agents  while  placing  equivalent  selling  orders  with  another. 

But  when  this  is  said,  it  must  still  be  assumed  that,  on  a  rapidly 
rising  market,  with  a  business  of  such  volume,  very  great  blocks  of 
stock  must  be  actually  taken  up  by  somebody  and  paid  for.  It  was  evi- 
dent enough  that  the  general  public  was  not  buying  on  such  a  scale,  and 
the  greater  capitalists  did  their  own  buying  several  months  before.  No 
doubt  existed  that  the  bulk  of  the  recorded  purchases,  in  these  one  and 
two  million  share  days,  was  made  by  wealthy  speculators  —  the  same 
reckless  class  who  rioted  in  the  market  with  their  winnings  from  the 
company-promotion  craze  during  1901  and  1902.  In  1902  their 
schemes  broke  down  disastrously  because  the  investing  public  would 
not  take  the  stocks  off  their  hands.  In  1904  they  appeared  to  be  suc- 
cessful ;  but  the  question  remains  in  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  watcher 
how  they  were  able,  even  for  a  time,  to  place  such  sums  of  money  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  They  could  not  have  used  reserve  money  of  their 
own,  because  such  people  always  keep  their  capital  invested  in  securi- 
ties. How  did  they  manage  to  command  such  a  mass  of  capital,  over 
and  above  their  own  possessions? 

The  past  season's  money  market  gives  the  answer.  Between  the 
beginning  of  July,  when  the  rise  in  prices  really  started,  and  the  middle 
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of  the  ensuing  montli,  loans  of  the  New  York  Associated  Banks  increased 
$24,000,000;  yet,  as  we  have  hitherto  seen,  the  resultant  increase  in 
bank  liabilities  was  so  far  offset  by  the  gain  in  cash  reserves  that  the 
idle  surplus  rose  on  August  20  to  one  of  the  highest  figures  in  banking 
history.  With  trade  still  dull  and  commercial  borrowing  light,  and 
with  banking-houses  handling  few  new  corporation  loans,  and  there- 
fore requiring  only  moderate  advances  from  the  banks,  it  was  obvious 
even  then  that  the  Stock  Exchange  was  the  active  applicant  for  money. 
It  became  a  much  larger  applicant  after  the  summer's  remarkable 
strengthening  of  the  bank  position.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  said  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  exceptional  bank  surplus  was  placed,  through  borrow- 
ings on  stock  collateral,  at  the  disposal  of  that  market.  Following  the 
$24,000,000  loan  expansion  up  to  August  20,  a  further  increase  of 
$47,000,000  was  made  in  New  York  bank  loans  during  the  seven 
ensuing  weeks.  This  extension  of  credits  has  no  parallel  save  in  the 
$122,000,000  increase  of  New  York  bank  loans  during  the  ten  weeks 
ending  March  9,  1901 ;  and  it  should  be  observed  that  in  1901  not  only 
was  the  Stock  Exchange  borrowing,  but  "  underwriting  syndicates "  and 
amalgamating  companies,  which  were  not  in  the  field  last  season,  were 
then  urgent  applicants  at  the  banks. 

How,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  did  the  banks  find  it  possible  these 
past  six  months  to  provide  for  such  demands?  A  conclusive  answer 
may  be  found  in  the  very  extraordinary  reports  of  the  country's  5,200 
national  banks  to  the  Government  on  November  10.  Comparison  of 
those  figures  with  the  returns  of  a  year  before  showed  that  in  the  twelve 
months  national  bank  reserves  of  cash  had  increased  $121,000,000,  where 
the  highest  increase  of  any  corresponding  period  in  the  past  eight  years 
of  American  expansion  was  the  $7 2, 000, 000  of  1900.  The  unparalleled 
increase  of  reserves  last  year  was  the  more  extraordinary,  in  that  it 
covered  the  month  of  the  $40,000,000  shipment  of  gold  to  France,  to 
pay  for  the  Panama  Canal.  The  true  explanation  of  these  portentous 
figures  rests  in  what  I  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  before  —  the  re- 
lease of  hand-to-hand  money  from  the  channels  of  private  industry  at  a 
time  of  trade  reaction,  and  its  movement  into  the  banks.  How  this 
increase  distributed  itself  among  the  banking  institutions  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  while  the  increase  in  cash  reserves  at  all  the  5,200 
national  banks  of  the  United  States  was  $121,000,000  for  the  twelve 
months,  the  increase  of  the  forty-three  New  York  national  banks  alone 
was  $79,000,000.     This  concentration  of  cash  in  the  banks  of  a  single 
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city,  where  the  Stock  Exchange  was  the  most  ohvious  outlet  for  the 
credits  based  on  the  new  reserves,  occurred  as  a  consequence  of  the  sim- 
ple offer  by  the  city  banks  of  two  per  cent  interest  for  the  use  of  such 
outside  bank  reserves.  This  enormous  fund,  whose  sudden  withdrawal 
by  its  owners  in  the  panic  of  1893  nearly  forced  suspension  of  payments 
at  New  York,  was  one  immediate  basis  for  the  great  speculation  of 
1904.  Its  employment,  on  the  scale  which  has  become  habitual  in 
American  finance,  fosters  and  aggravates  both  "booms  "  and  panics.  Its 
existence  amply  explains  whence  the  resources  were  derived  which  were 
directed  with  such  extravagant  violence  into  the  markets  of  last  October. 

I  have  shown  that  the  larger  capitalists  returned  to  the  investment 
markets  in  the  summer;  that  the  professional  speculators,  equipped  from 
the  bank  resources,  followed  them ;  and  that  the  general  public  put  in  an 
appearance  during  the  last  days  of  October.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  date  to  which  I  have  referred,  as  marking  the  entry  of  this  outside 
speculating  public,  was  on  the  eve  of  the  election.  This  fact  brings  up 
a  highly  interesting  question  in  the  movement  of  the  year.  Through 
the  six  or  eight  preceding  months  it  had  been  a  matter  of  continuous 
controversy  to  what  extent  the  movement  of  investment  values  had  been 
governed  by  election  prospects.  Of  the  tradition  that  election  years 
should  be  also  periods  of  trade  reaction,  I  have  previously  spoken. 
Thoughtful  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  tlie  relation  of  such 
contests  to  the  movement  of  general  trade.  That  business  activity  would 
slacken  when  the  tariff,  for  instance,  was  an  issue,  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing, because  a  change  in  import  schedules  would  necessarily  alter  busi- 
ness plans  and  profits,  and  would  therefore  make  advisable  a  cautious 
policy  on  the  part  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  while  the  settlement 
of  the  question  was  in  doubt.  Similarly,  it  will  be  conceded  that  Presi- 
dential years  like  1896  and  1900,  when  the  standard  of  value  and  the 
country's  public  credit  were  at  stake  in  the  election,  should  be  logically 
marked  by  abstention  from  business  plans  involving  extensive  use  of 
credit. 

But  that  a  similar  influence  should  have  been  normally  at  work  in 
1904  is  not  quite  so  clear.  Nevertheless,  it  became  plainly  evident,  as 
election  day  approached,  that  the  upward  movement  in  stocks  pinned  its 
faith  and  expectations  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  For  this  there 
are  various  explanations.  EecoUection  of  what  occurred  in  the  markets 
of  four  and  eight  years  ago  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Perhaps  the 
feeling  dominated  —  a  feeling  always  prevalent  at  a  time  of  great  ma- 
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terial  prosperity  —  that  nothing  will  be  gained  and  something  may  be 
lost  by  a  change  in  public  policies  and  administration.  Added  to  this, 
there  was  undoubtedly  a  distrust  in  the  financial  community,  as  a  whole, 
of  the  party  which  had  followed  the  depreciated  money  movement  in 
1896  and  1900,  and  had  refused  expression  of  opinion  on  the  currency 
question  in  its  platform  of  1904. 

But  the  sentiment  thus  expressed  was  somewhat  remarkable,  be- 
cause of  a  curious  episode  in  recent  politics.  It  wiU  be  recalled,  by 
every  one  familiar  with  the  political  and  financial  incidents  of  the  past 
two  years,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  considered  to  liave  placed  himself 
distinctly,  as  the  saying  went,  under  the  ban  of  Wall  Street.  So 
frankly  was  this  situation  recognized  that  at  the  time  it  contributed 
much  to  his  personal  popularity  in  the  West,  where  Wall  Street  is 
not  in  favor.  The  reason  for  this  Wall  Street  attitude  was  no  mys- 
tery. The  President's  action  during  1902,  when  he  instituted  suit 
against  the  Northern  Securities  combination,  was  generally  described  as 
a  step  for  which  the  great  financial  interests  never  would  forgive  him. 
In  case  of  such  larger  financiers  as  publicly  expressed  hostility  to  the 
President,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  upsetting  of  a  scheme  of  theirs,  by 
which  an  awkward  financial  dilemma  was  to  be  escaped,  sharpened  the 
feeling  of  antagonism.  Even  among  investors  of  less  importance  there 
was  a  curiously  widespread  theory  that  the  Northern  Securities  litiga- 
tion had  destroyed  the  upward  movement  in  the  markets  and  had  para- 
lyzed public  confidence.  This,  I  may  say  in  passing,  was  mere  non- 
sense. If  judgment  must  be  passed  on  the  actual  bearing  of  the 
Northern  Securities  suit  upon  the  investment  situation,  it  wiU  freely 
be  conceded  by  intelligent  and  unbiassed  critics  that  its  effect  was  alto- 
gether wholesome.  It  checked  a  movement  which,  by  the  common 
judgment  mot  only  of  experienced  critics,  but  of  every  judicial  body  that 
has  reviewed  the  Northern  Securities  litigation,  contained  elements  of 
serious  danger.  But  this  does  not  explain  the  complete  reversal  in 
Wall  Street's  attitude  toward  Mr.  Roosevelt  before  election-day. 

The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  irritation  over  the  break-down  of 
the  market  had  spent  its  force  with  the  recovery  in  prices,  and  that 
when  Mr.  Roosevelt  became  the  candidate  of  his  party,  political  pref- 
erences and  prejudices  resumed  their  sway,  and  the  financial  community 
in  general  returned  to  its  attitude  of  1896  and  1900.  It  is  also  quite 
possible  that  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  became  the  inevitable  candidate  of 
his  party.  Wall  Street  surrendered  itself  to  the  spell  of  the  personal 
popularity  which  swept  the  country  as  a  whole  before  it.     There  is  no 
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doubt  that  this  was  the  actual  result.  But  it  does  not  guarantee  that 
fickle  Wall  Street,  which  applauded  Mr.  Cleveland  when  Stock  Exchange 
prices  were  advancing  in  1885  and  1892,  and  cursed  him  in  the  hard 
times  of  1893  and  1895,  may  not  change  its  mind  again  as  to  Mr.  Eoose- 
velt.  It  is  hard  for  a  President  to  provide  an  indefinite  period  of  prosper- 
ity. The  mutterings  began  again,  only  a  month  after  election  day,  when 
the  President's  message  proposed  extension  of  the  Interstate  Commission's 
power  over  railway  rates.  The  market  then  happened  to  be  declining, 
and  it  is  awkward  to  be  President  when  markets  decline.  Prices  were 
rising  at  election  time. 

We  come  now  to  the  matter  of  real  importance  in  the  study  of  this 
remarkable  period  —  what  did  this  violent  rise  in  Stock  Exchange  prices 
reflect  as  to  present  financial  and  industrial  conditions,  and  what  does  it 
foreshadow  for  the  future  ?  I  have  already  shown  that  some  of  the  most 
experienced  and  prudent  financiers  took  occasion  to  say  a  word  of  warn- 
ing regarding  the  market's  disposition  to  take  hopes  instead  of  facts. 
It  is  highly  important  that  we  should  discriminate  between  the  two. 
A  financial  movement  which  reflects  mere  buoyant  hope  may,  or  may 
not,  be  a  serviceable  guide.  Stock  markets  have  sometimes  pointed 
truly  to  the  future,  as  they  did  in  1899  and  at  the  end  of  1900;  or  they 
may  in  reality  be  false  lights,  when  those  who  hung  them  out  failed  to 
take  into  reckoning  other  causes  which  in  the  end  upset  the  whole  cal- 
culation—  this  being  true  of  the  notable  rise  in  prices  during  1895  and 
1890.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  agricultural  situation 
last  year  dominated  all  other  influences,  as  it  did  in  1897.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  further  fact  that  the  country's  agricultural  position  of  the 
moment  is  quite  unlike  any  that  has  ever  hitherto  arisen  in  this  coun- 
try. 

In  previous  articles  I  have  drawn  attention  to  the  supreme  impor- 
tance of  the  cotton  crop.  I  showed  that  the  2,823,000  acres  increase 
in  planted  area,  as  compared  with  a  year  before,  and  the  high  condition 
reported  for  the  crop  —  91.6  per  cent  of  a  perfect  yield  in  August,  as 
compared  with  79.7  a  year  before  —  were  interpreted  at  that  time  as 
foreshadowing  a  crop  of  at  least  12,000,000  bales,  as  against  a  previous 
maximum  in  our  history  of  11,256,000,  in  1898.  The  September  Gov- 
ernment report  cut  down  the  condition  estimate  to  84.1  per  cent,  as 
against  81.2  in  September,  1903.  October  followed,  with  a  further 
lowering  of  the  "condition  percentage "  to  75.8.  This  was  no  such  up- 
setting of  calculations  as  the  reduction  to  65.1  in  October,  1903,  but  it 
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caused  some  hasty  revision  of  expectations  in  the  trade.  Nobody  held 
any  longer  at  that  time  to  the  estimate  of  12,000,000  bales.  For  a  time 
11,250,000  was  regarded  as  optimistic,  and  the  crippled  leader  of  the 
remarkable  "  bidl  movement  "  of  last  spring  emerged  from  obscurity  long 
enough  to  fix  his  own  guess  in  the  neighborhood  of  10,000,000.  Mean- 
time, the  price  of  cotton,  which  stood  at  11;^  cents  a  pound  for  spot 
delivery,  at  the  end  of  August  held  at  10  cents  throughout  the  heavy 
autumn  sales  of  an  early  crop.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  open  secret  that  a 
league  of  planters  in  the  South  were  holding  back  cotton  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  selling  later  on,  when  smaller  crop  estimates  should  war- 
rant a  higher  price. 

On  December  3  the  Department  of  Agriculture  issued  its  annual 
estimate  of  the  crop.  On  that  day,  a  year  before,  with  the  cotton  trade 
generally  predicting  a  10,700,000-bale  yield,  the  Government  fixed  the 
startling  estimate  of  9,962,000  bales,  and  the  great  rise  in  cotton  toward 
the  next  February's  17|-cent  price  began.  This  Government  figure 
turned  out  to  be  within  49,000  bales  of  the  actual  result.  At  last  month's 
opening  the  estimates  of  the  trade  ranged  wider.  They  had  been  raised 
because  of  an  exceptionally  favorable  season  for  cotton-picking,  in  which 
absence  of  rain  brought  waste  at  harvest  time  to  a  minimum;  but  the 
average  of  a  series  of  estimates  gathered,  even  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange,  had  fixed  11,500,000  bales  for  the  outturn.  In  the  face  of 
this  came  a  Government  estimate  of  12,162,000  bales,  comparing  thus 
with  the  crops  of  preceding  years : 


Bales. 

1904 12,162,000 

1903 10,011,379 

1902 10,674,000 

1901 10,768,000 

1900 10,339,000 


1899 ..    9,422,000 

1898 11,256,000 

1897 11,216,000 

1896 8,706,000 

1895 7,147,000 


Bales. 

1894 9,837,000 

1893 7,532,000 

1892 6,664,000 

1891 9,018,000 

1890 8,674,000 


What  such  an  outcome  means  to  the  price  of  cotton  is  as  yet  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture.  The  spot  price  fell  from  10  cents  a  pound,  in  Novem- 
ber, to  8f  on  December  3,  and  to  8  a  few  days  later.  There  was  no  dis- 
aster, even  to  speculators  for  the  rise,  and  predictions  of  a  5  or  6  cent 
price  were  not  taken  very  seriously.  But  what  such  a  crop  must  mean 
to  the  country's  general  prosperity  is  in  no  doubt  whatever.  With  cot- 
ton enough  to  provide  for  home  and  foreign  needs,  our  idle  spinning- 
mills  will  get  to  work  again,  railways  touching  the  cotton  belt  will  have 
plenty  of  traffic,  and,  not  least  important,  our  foreign  trade  will  receive 
a  very  necessary  stimulus.  The  following  figures  give  some  idea  as  to 
24 
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what  the  crop  has  abeady  done  in  creating  exports.  They  are  the  re- 
sults of  the  outward  cotton  trade  between  September  1,  when  the  new 
crop  came  to  market,  and  November  30 : 


Quantities  in 
Bales. 

Values. 

Quantities  in 
Bales. 

Values. 

1904 

3,161,000 
2,766,000 
2,493,000 
2,588,000 
2,442,000 

$166,400,000 
149,428,000 
107,392,000 
105,661,000 
122,248,000 

1899 

2,050,000 
2,944,000 
2,648,000 
2,430,000 
1,502,980 

$71,816,000 

1903    

1898 

78,940,000 

1902 

1897.. 

1896 

82,455,000 

1901      

93,705,000 

1900 

1895 

63,802,000 

There  is  one  reason  in  particular  why  this  result  in  cotton  is  highly 
gratifying.  The  export  trade  in  grain  and  floui'  sank  last  season  to  a 
level  lower  even  than  that  of  the  season  before.  In  September,  export 
of  wheat  from  the  United  States  fell  to  the  amazingly  low  figure  or 
222,000  bushels,  as  against  6,300,000  in  the  same  month  of  1903,  and 
17,500,000  in  1902.  October's  results  were  not  much  better.  Corn 
exports  in  October  footed  up  2,500,000  bushels.  They  were  7,100,000 
in  October,  1902,  and  19,000,000  in  1899.  The  price  of  each  was 
high.  Wheat  and  corn  reached  the  top  level  of  the  year  during  Novem- 
ber, and  the  price  for  wheat  was  then  34  cents  per  bushel  over  that  of 
a  year  before,  and  for  corn  19  cents  higher.  Yet  this  was  the  October 
showing  of  values  for  all  grains  and  flour  shipped,  offset  by  the  cotton 
export : 


Breadstufls. 

Cotton. 

Breadstufls. 

Cotton. 

1904 ... 

1903    

$8,111,630 
19,505,991 
22,704,296 
21,127,177 

$62,957,692 
60,280,602 
42,133,386 
46,714,241 

1900 

1899 

$22,591,059 
24,933,208 
25,434,402 
26,099,106 

$60,474,437 
28,348,514 

1902 

1898 

30,509,196 

1901 

1897 

32,391,900 

Had  this  decline  in  cereal  exports  happened  with  the  cotton  ship- 
ments where  they  were  six  years  ago,  it  may  easily  be  seen  how  our 
export  trade  would  have  come  out.  As  it  was,  the  cotton  movement, 
joined  with  a  very  considerable  rise  in  our  export  of  steel  and  copper, 
brought  October's  total  export  trade  to  a  figure  never  but  twice  exceeded 
in  any  month  of  the  country's  history.  The  result  suggests  how  our 
international  position  may  possibly  be  maintained,  even  while  our  home 
consumers  use  up  practically  all  of  our  corn  and  wheat  crops.  And  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  since  the  season's  wheat  yield  was  not 
seriously  deficient,  and  the  corn  crop  was  the  second  largest  in  our  his- 
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tory,  prosperity  of  the  grain-producing  communities  will  be  equally  sub- 
served whether  their  product  at  the  high  existing  prices  goes  to  home 
or  foreign  buyers.  What  bears  more  pertinently  on  the  longer  future 
of  the  trade  is  the  planning  for  extensive  railway  building  througli  the 
Canadian  Northwest.  The  announcement,  last  November,  that  a  power- 
ful London  and  New  York  banking  house  had  undertaken  to  finance  the 
transcontinental  extension  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada 
shows  how  experienced  financiers  regard  the  grain-raising  possibilities 
of  that  newly  opened  country.  Meantime,  two  almost  unprecedented 
occurrences  have  been  witnessed  in  the  season's  grain  trade.  One  was 
the  import  of  Canadian  wheat  by  Minneapolis  millers,  to  use  in  their 
export  flour  trade.  The  other,  which  happened  in  December,  was 
tlie  purchase  in  Belgium,  by  New  York  millers,  of  40,000  bushels  of 
wheat  which  had  been  raised  on  our  own  Pacific  slope  and  sent  by  sea 
to  Europe. 

We  saw  in  the  last  number  of  The  Forum  how  far  the  hopes  of  the 
steel  and  iron  trade  ran  beyond  actual  results  of  the  summer  months. 
Precisely  the  same  phenomenon,  on  a  larger  scale,  has  occurred  this 
past  quarter.  The  most  remarkable  testimony  to  the  optimism  of  the  trade 
has  been  the  rise  in  the  Steel  Corporation's  securities.  In  April,  1901, 
it  will  be  recalled.  Steel  preferred  touched  101|-  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  Steel  common  55.  In  the  financial  and  industrial  uncertainties  of  a 
year  ago,  the  preferred  stock  fell  to  49 f  and  the  common  stock  to  8f . 
Last  November  a  continuous  recovery  was  capped  by  prices  respectively 
of  95 1  and  32.  In  other  words,  nearly  all  the  lost  ground  was  recovered 
in  the  one  stock  and  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  other,  the  difference 
between  the  two  being  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mon stock  now  pays  no  dividends. 

The  movement  on  the  Stock  Exchange  obviously  reflected  expecta- 
tions. The  movement  in  the  steel  and  iron  markets  was  more  tangible. 
Ending  the  year  1903  at  $15.50  per  ton,  the  New  York  price  of  pig  iron 
fell  to  $14.75  in  June,  remained  there  for  a  season,  then  resumed  an  ad- 
vance which  culminated  in  a  price  of  $17  during  the  last  half  of  No- 
vember. This  was  a  promising  recovery,  though  it  retraced  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  ground  lost  in  the  downward  movement  from  the  $24.25 
price  of  April,  1903.  For  a  considerable  time  this  upward  movement 
in  the  raw  material  did  not  appear  to  be  reflected  in  the  steel  trade.  In 
fact,  some  irregular  cuts  in  the  price  of  steel  were  made  in  the  early 
autumn  months,  a  consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  competing  manu- 
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facturers.  This  dispute  was  settled  later  in  the  autumn  and  in  the 
middle  of  November  a  pool  of  associated  manufacturers  raised  the  Pitts- 
burg price  of  steel  billets,  the  staple  of  the  trade,  from  S19.50  to  $21, 
providing  by  such  action  an  interesting  contrast  with  the  demoralized 
November  days  a  year  ago,  when  the  price  was  cut  $4  per  ton,  and  the 
market  for  all  steel  products  was  thrown  into  confusion. 

Now  while  prices  neither  of  steel  nor  of  iron  approached  the  high  fig- 
ures of  two  years  ago,  nevertheless  they  reflected  decided  upward  tenden- 
cies in  the  trade.  But  the  question  whether  the  volume  of  business  has 
developed  in  proportion  is  not  so  clear.  The  output  of  iron  from  the 
country's  foundries  during  October  reached  the  figure  of  1,448,973  tons, 
an  increase  of  96,000  tons  over  September  and  of  281,000  tons  as  com- 
pared with  August.  In  the  meantime,  stocks  of  iron  on  hand  fell  to 
529,000  tons  on  November  1,  as  compared  with  555,000  at  the  opening  of 
October,  630,000  on  September  1,  and  670,000  on  August  1.  These 
figures,  like  the  movement  of  steel  and  iron  prices,  reflected  continuous 
recovery,  but  they  did  not  show,  and  have  not  shown  at  this  writing, 
anything  like  a  return  to  the  activity  of  a  year  or  two  ago.  October's 
1,448,000  tons  of  iron  production  compare  with  a  maximum  of  1,713,- 
000  in  May,  1903,  and  with  a  record  of  1,557,000  even  in  April,  1904. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  529,000  tons  of  iron  on  hand  November  1, 
though  much  reduced  from  recent  months,  compared  with  such  records 
as  the  62,000  tons  of  November,  1902,  and  the  89,000  of  November, 
1899. 

Here,  in  short,  the  evidence  of  trade  recovery  does  not  as  yet  keep 
pace  with  the  expectations  voiced  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  As  regards 
the  Steel  Corporation's  earnings,  which  are  another  witness  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  moment,  it  is  not  possible  to  refer  to  anything  very  recent. 
In  the  last  number  of  The  Forum,  I  showed  the  outgo  for  the  quarter 
ending  June  30  and  for  the  three  preceding  quarters.  We  saw  by  those 
figures  that  the  company's  net  earnings  for  the  June  quarter  in  1904 
decreased  $17,000,000,  or  nearly  50  per  cent  from  the  same  period  in 
1903.  During  the  subsequent  three  months,  predictions  of  improve- 
ment in  the  steel  trade  and  in  the  earnings  of  the  corporation  were  very 
general;  yet  the  report  for  the  September  quarter,  published  late  in 
October,  showed  the  earnings  for  the  period  to  have  decreased  $13,600,- 
000  from  the  same  three  months  in  1903,  and  what  was  of  more  im- 
portance, showed  the  number  of  unfilled  orders  in  the  hands  of  the 
company  on  September  30  to  be  the  smallest  in  the  history  of  the  cor- 
poration—  3,027,436  tons,  against  3,728,742  even  a  year  before,  when 
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the  trade  was  already  contracting.  To  show  what  had  happened  then 
up  to  the  opening  of  October,  I  reprint  comparisons  of  the  earnings  for 
the  several  quarters : 


Steel  CoRroRATiON's  Net  Earnings. 


Quarter  Ending. 

1904. 

1903. 

1903. 

September  30 

June  30 

$18,773,932 
19.490,725 

13,208,886 

1903. 
15,037,182 

$32,422,955 
36,642,308 

25,068,707 

1902. 
31,985,759 

$36,945,489 
37,662,058 

March  31 

December  31 

26,715,457 

1901. 
29,759,913 

It  may  be  added  that  the  surplus  for  the  September  quarter  of  1903, 
after  paying  dividends  on  preferred  and  common  stock,  was  $29,348,000, 
whereas,  in  the  same  period  of  1904,  even  with  the  $5,500,000  quarterly 
dividend  on  the  common  stock  omitted,  the  surplus  reached  to  only 
$2,233,000.  In  other  words,  regardless  of  an  appropriation  to  the  sur- 
plus, not  half  of  the  sum  required  to  pay  the  former  dividend  on  the 
common  stock  was  shown  to  have  been  earned.  Predictions  as  to  the 
showing  for  the  quarter  ending  with  December,  which  will  be  issued 
toward  the  close  of  January,  have  varied  widely ;  but  at  the  present 
moment  it  may  be  said  that  their  outside  range  is  from  $17,500,000  to 
$19,000,000,  which  would  compare  with  $15,037,000  for  the  same 
quarter  —  a  very  disastrous  one  —  in  1903,  and  with  $31,985,000  in 
the  closing  quarter  for  1902.  In  other  words,  the  rise  in  steel  securi- 
ties to  something  like  their  previous  maximum  has  apparently  been 
based  on  something  else  than  knowledge  of  actual  present  conditions. 
Probably  the  recovery  in  the  preferred  shares,  in  so  far  as  it  represents 
investment  buying,  was  a  response  to  the  year's  demonstration  that  the 
dividend  on  that  stock  could  be  earned  through  a  twelvemonth  of  rather 
severe  reaction. 


I  have  shown  the  important  part  which  the  large  bank  surplus  and 
the  easy  money  rates  played  in  the  financial  and  industrial  recovery  of 
the  season.  It  now  remains  to  examine  what  facts  were  produced  on 
the  money  market  itself  by  this  very  revival  of  activity  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  in  general  trade.  Necessarily,  an  extensive  movement 
for  the  rise  in  stocks  creates  progressively  enlarged  demand  for  bank 
loans.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  floating  supply  of  securities  on  the 
market  are  pledged  as  collateral  for  such  loans,  and  the  amount  of  money 
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thus  advanced  is  governed  by  the  price  commanded  by  the  stocks. 
Speaking  in  a  general  way,  100  shares  of  a  stock  selling  at  par,  and 
having  therefore  a  market  value  of  SI 0,000,  could  be  used  as  security  to 
borrow  S8,000  or  9,000  from  a  bank.  If,  however,  in  the  c(3urse  of  an 
extended  upward  movement  the  price  of  this  stock  were  to  rise  to  150, 
and  the  value  of  the  100  shares  were  therefore  to  become  $15,000,  the 
bank  would  then  be  asked  to  lend  $12,000  to  $13,000.  That  is  to  say, 
by  using  precisely  the  same  block  of  stock,  the  owner  could  increase  his 
bank  loans  $4,500,  or  50  per  cent.  Considering  that  use  of  such  col- 
lateral for  loans  increases  with  the  extension  of  a  speculative  movement, 
and  considering  also  that  all  securities  have  risen  in  company  this 
season,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  very  great  stimulus  to  loan  expansion  has 
been  at  work. 

Now,  to  such  facilities  there  is  one  familiar  limitation.  Bank 
liabilities  rise  as  loans  increase.  If  cash  reserves  rise  in  proportion,  or  if 
the  cash  fund  is  so  great  that,  despite  the  rise  in  liabilities,  the  cash  still 
keeps  up  a  high  ratio  to  such  liabilities,  then  the  loan  expansion  may  be 
regarded  with  indifference.  I  have  shown  to  what  extent  such  a  situ- 
ation was  in  fact  created  by  the  enormous  unused  surplus  of  the  banks 
during  July  and  August.  With  autumn  there  began,  however,  a  drain 
on  these  cash  reserves.  From  their  high  notch  of  $361,000,000  on 
August  20,  they  were  drained  progressively  by  the  requirements  of  the 
harvest  States  until,  in  the  middle  of  December,  they  had  reached  S288,- 
800,000.  It  was  a  very  extraordinary  fact,  and  a  witness  to  the  exist- 
ing plethora  of  money,  that  this  process  of  expansion  of  liabilities  simul- 
taneously with  the  reduction  of  resources  should  have  gone  on  until 
November  without  raising  money  rates  on  the  Stock  Exchange  above  the 
2  or  2^  per  cent  level  of  the  summer  months. 

But  with  the  opening  of  November  a  rather  striking  change  occurred 
in  the  situation.  Very  easy  money  rates  on  a  given  market  have  influ- 
ence in  two  directions.  They  stimulate  speculation,  because  professional 
operators  can  borrow  to  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  they  increase 
the  probability  of  demands  from  other  markets  which  may  require 
either  capital  or  gold.  Early  in  October  there  occurred  on  the  foreign 
markets  an  event  which  upset  many  calculations  in  New  York.  Quite 
unexpectedly  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  at  Berlin,  on  October  12, 
advanced  its  official  discount  rate  from  four  to  five  per  cent  —  the  figure 
thus  announced  being  the  highest  fixed  since  February,  1901,  when 
Germany's  industrial  collapse  had  not  yet  spent  its  force.  This  action 
took  the  world's  great  money  markets  completely  by  surprise.     It  was 
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said  at  the  time  that  the  German  Government,  unwilling  to  place  a 
long  time  loan  on  the  uncertain  money  market,  had  increased  its  tem- 
porary loans  with  the  Imperial  Bank  to  $50,000,000,  as  compared  with 
less  than  $600,000  the  year  before;  and  it  was  surmised  that  the  action 
of  the  bank  may  perhaps  have  been  designed  to  force  reduction  in  the 
loans,  both  of  the  Government  and  of  other  borrowers.  Later  the  fact 
developed  that  the  Russian  Government  had  appealed  to  German  bank- 
ers to  assist  in  floatmg  another  Eussian  loan,  and  that  the  Imperial 
bank,  apprehensive  of  the  results  of  such  a  drain  on  the  market's  capi- 
tal, had  made  haste  to  put  its  house  in  order.  Berlin  bankers  pointed 
out  besides  that  an  industrial  speculation  had  revived  on  the  German 
markets,  and  suggested  that  the  bank  was  taking  steps  to  apply  a  posi- 
tive discouragement. 

Whatever  the  immediate  cause,  the  result  was  instantaneous.  The 
Bank  of  France,  whose  gold  reserve  had  fallen  from  $536,000,000  in 
midsummer  to  $519,000,000  at  the  opening  of  November,  at  once 
applied  such  pressure  to  the  Paris  market  that  the  interest  rate  advanced 
there  also.  At  London  open  market  discount  rates,  which,  before  the 
German  bank  advanced  its  rate,  had  stood  at  2|-  per  cent,  advanced  to 
'  3.  This  hardening  of  the  French  and  English  money  markets  was  an 
automatic  protective  measure,  taken  in  knowledge  that  the  high  rate 
fixed  by  the  German  bank  would  draw  gold  from  the  other  markets. 

On  London,  Berlin  did  at  once  draw  heavily  —  so  much  so,  that  the 
gold  reserve  of  the  German  bank,  which  had  fallen  to  $197,000,000  in 
October  rose  in  the  last  week  of  November  to  $240,000,000,  while  the 
Bank  of  England's  $194,000,000  gold  reserve,  reported  in  the  last  week 
of  September,  had  decreased  before  December  to  $164,000,000.  A 
great  part  of  this  difference  represented  gold  shipped  direct  from  London 
to  Berlin  in  response  to  the  higher  German  money  market  —  this,  as  it 
will  be  observed,  notwithstanding  London's  higher  discount  rate.  The 
same  result  would  undoubtedly  have  been  produced  as  between  Berlin 
and  Paris,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Bank  of  France  at  once  proceeded 
to  draw  on  New  York's  reserve  of  gold.  There  was  much  talk  during 
this  period  of  the  offering  of  "  special  facilities  "  by  these  European 
markets  to  attract  this  outside  gold.  In  so  far  as  such  inducements 
were  provided,  their  effect  was  merely  to  permit  export  of  gold  with 
exchange  on  France  or  Germany  below  the  normal  export  point.  Such 
was,  at  all  events,  the  outcome  in  New  York,  where  gold  was  exported 
in  November  with  exchange  at  486-|,  or  actually  at  international  parity; 
the  only  obvious  explanation  being  that  the  foreign  market  allowed 
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exporters  interest  on  the  gold  during  its  transit  to  Berlin,  which  the 
exporter  usually  has  to  pay.  But  behind  all  this  was  the  fact  of  2  per 
cent  money  in  New  York  against  4  and  5  per  cent  money  at  Berlin. 

In  November,  gold  exports  from  New  York  reached  the  sum,  unprece- 
dented for  that  month,  of  $20,000,000.  For  reasons  obvious  to  any  one 
who  considers  that  the  volume  of  our  agricultural  exports  reaches  then  its 
highest  point,  November  is  commonly  a  month  of  large  gold  imports. 
Only  in  1901  and  1895,  during  the  past  sixteen  years,  have  gold  exports 
run  beyond  the  inward  movement,  and  in  those  years  peculiar  circum- 
stances governed  the  situation  —  in  1901,  Europe's  recall  of  the  capital 
loaned  by  it  to  support  the  rampant  Wall  Street  speculation  of  the 
spring;  in  1895  a  belated  outflow  which  made  up  for  wholly  artificial 
restrictions  placed  in  the  way  of  international  settlements  by  the  Bel- 
mont-Morgan syndicate  in  the  spring. 

This  heavy  outflow  happened  at  a  time  when  the  rapid  movement 
of  currency  to  interior  banks  had  slackened.  Nevertheless  it  could  hardly 
continue  in  such  magnitude  without  impairing  bank  reserves.  The  cash 
fund  of  the  banks,  in  fact,  fell  off  five  to  six  million  dollars  weekly  while 
this  export  was  in  progress,  and  the  surplus  reserve  fund  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  exhausted  but  for  another  noteworthy  expedient 
which  was  at  once  employed.  The  trust  companies,  whose  rise  in 
power  on  the  money  market  has  been  a  striking  incident  of  the  past 
eight  years,  have  three  ways  of  using  their  deposits.  They  may  invest 
them  in  securities ;  they  may  redeposit  them  with  the  banks ;  or  they 
may  lend  direct  to  borrowers.  Since  the  banks  pay  two  per  cent  inter- 
est for  the  use  of  such  deposits,  it  will  usually  follow  that,  with  the 
money  rate  much  above  that  figure,  trust  companies  will  lend  on  their 
own  account,  while  with  the  money  rate  at  or  under  two  per  cent,  they 
will  hand  over  their  deposits  to  the  banks. 

We  have  seen  that  the  money  rate  during  nearly  all  last  year,  up  to 
November,  ranged  between  one  and  two  and  one-half  per  cent.  It  was 
not  at  all  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  New  York  trust  companies,  in 
their  semi-annual  report  of  July  1,  should  have  shown,  as  compared 
with  July,  1903,  a  decrease  of  $108,000,000  in  their  loans,  and  an  in- 
crease of  $106,000,000  in  their  deposits  with  other  banks.  In  Novem- 
ber —  when,  for  reasons  already  stated,  surplus  reserves  of  the  New 
York  banks  had  fallen  very  low  —  the  Stock  Exchange  rate  for  demand 
loans  rose  to  three  and  then  to  four  per  cent.  In  December  it  went  to 
five.     The  response  of  the  trust  companies  was  instantaneous.     They 
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recalled  their  deposits  from  the  banks  and  loaned  them  directly  on  the 
market;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  burden  of  loans  which  was  weighing 
down  the  Associated  Bank  reserves  was  in  five  weeks  reduced  $50,000,- 
000.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  this  new  expedient  will  go  in  sup- 
porting a  more  or  less  top-heavy  structure  of  speculation.  It  is  not  to 
be  forgotten,  under  any  circumstances,  that  the  liabilities  created  by  the 
new  loans  of  these  institutions  do  not  really  alter  the  question  of  the 
reserve  behind  the  market.  It  is  the  cash  fund  of  the  New  York  banks 
which  supports  the  demand  obligations  both  of  themselves  and  of  the 
trust  companies  which  stand  behind  them. 

Two  or  three  other  facts  must  be  remembered.  One  is  that  return 
of  trade  activity,  on  the  scale  of  three  or  four  years  ago,  is  certain  to 
recall  from  the  Eastern  banks  the  huge  sums  of  idle  cash  which  were 
sent  to  them,  this  past  year,  from  interior  markets.  If  the  speculative 
markets  obtained  the  use  of  this  cash  because  trade  was  so  slack  that 
the  money  was  not  needed,  they  will  naturally  have  to  give  it  up  if  it  is 
again  required  in  hand-to-hand  circulation.  If  we  were  freely  import- 
ing gold,  such  recall  might  be  a  matter  of  indifference.  But  we  have 
seen  that  the  real  movement  of  gold  is  just  now  away  from  this  country. 

Again,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  absence  of  large  security 
issues  by  our  great  corporations,  this  past  season,  was  an  important  fac- 
tor in  converging  capital  on  existing  securities,  and  in  making  possible 
the  extravagant  movements  of  their  prices.  But  the  corporations  have 
been  merely  waiting,  and  borrowings  of  enormous  volume  are  certain 
now  to  come  upon  the  market.  There  have  long  been  outstanding 
upward  of  $150,000,000  railway  short-time  notes,  which  begin  to  ma- 
ture this  coming  spring  and  must  be  refunded ;  but  the  refunding  proc- 
ess is  only  a  part  of  the  work  in  hand.  Within  a  month  after  election 
time  more  than  $250,000,000  new  railway  stocks  and  bonds  were  offered ; 
probably  twice  as  large  a  sum  will  shortly  follow. 

But  there  are  perils  in  an  excited  Stock  Exchange  movement,  quite 
apart  from  these  general  influences.  Some  foretaste  of  this  possibility 
was  obtained  very  suddenly  in  December.  Up  to  that  time  the  almost 
unbroken  rise  in  stocks  had  caused  such  extraordinary  advances,  over 
the  year's  earlier  figures,  as  46  points  in  Union  Pacific,  40  in  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  109  in  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  39 
in  Amalgamated  Copper,  44  in  United  States  Steel  preferred,  38  in  Penn- 
sylvania Eailway,  and  10  to  30  elsewhere  in  the  list.  In  the  second 
week  of  December,  without  a  single  unfavorable  development  in  the 
market,  a  sudden  crash  occurred,  in  the  course  of  which,  during  two 
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days,  declines  of  5  points  or  more  were  general,  St.  Paul  dropping  12 
points  in  the  period,  Amalgamated  Copper  24,  Steel  preferred  11,  Union 
Pacific  10.  There  was  a  quick  recovery,  and  it  is  true  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  decline  were  such  as  to  suggest  a  rather  vulgar  conspiracy 
to  entrap  a  speculative  public.  But  whatever  its  origin,  the  December 
crash,  before  it  ran  its  course,  had  developed  signs  of  dangerous  weak- 
ness among  the  reckless  leaders  of  the  long  speculation  which  preceded 
it.  What  happened  on  December  7  and  8  may  happen  again,  and  may, 
if  the  recent  practices  of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  resumed,  be  aggravated 
by  circumstances. 

All  things  considered,  American  finance  stands  to-day  on  the  thresh- 
old of  an  exceptionally  interesting  year.  If  the  markets  have  pro- 
phesied accurately,  then  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  assume  that  a  period 
of  exceptional  prosperity  is  before  us.  The  qualifying  fact  in  such  cal- 
culations is  that  the  markets  of  1903  gave  unmistakable  prediction  of 
disaster,  and  that  disaster  did  not  come.  Whether  an  excited  Stock  Ex- 
change may  not  to-day  have  somewhat  exaggerated  the  tokens  of  a  com- 
ing "boom,"  as  it  exaggerated  the  signs  of  danger  eighteen  months  ago, 
is  a  reasonable  query.  As  to  the  fact  of  a  real  and  genuine  renewal  of 
prosperity,  however,  there  can  be  little  question. 

Alexander  D.  Notes. 
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A  LARGE  portion  of  the  attention  of  scientific  and  technical  men  has 
been  directed  toward  St.  Louis  during  the  past  few  months,  not  only 
because  of  the  attractions  of  the  exposition,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
various  scientific  gatherings  and  congresses  meeting  there.  Congresses 
of  electricians,  civil  engineers,  meteorologists,  geographers,  and  profes- 
sional men  in  all  departments  of  the  arts  and  sciences  have  been  held, 
and  innumerable  papers  upon  all  branches  of  pure  and  applied  sci- 
ence have  been  read,  discussed,  and  placed  upon  the  record,  fixing  the 
present  state  of  the  industrial  arts  clearly  as  a  picture  for  subsequent 
comparison  and  study.  Of  the  permanent  value  of  such  congresses 
there  are  various  opinions,  and  these  need  not  be  discussed  here.  Some 
of  the  congresses  at  previous  expositions  did  excellent  work  in  deter- 
mining and  establishing  international  units  and  standards,  but  this 
feature  was  not  an  important  element  of  the  recent  meetings.  Eather 
predominating  were  the  papers  describing  recent  achievements  in  con- 
struction and  operation,  placing  upon  record  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant works  in  the  application  of  scientific  methods  to  practical  industry. 

Thus  the  question  of  the  long-distance  transmission  of  electrical 
energy  was  emphasized  by  the  numerous  papers  on  existing  lines,  such 
as  those  in  California,  where  more  than  60,000  horse-power  is  trans- 
mitted from  150  to  200  miles.  The  hydraulic  power  developed  from 
the  high  heads  of  water  in  the  Sierras  has  been  converted  into  electrical 
energy  and  correspondingly  high  voltages,  and  transmitted  to  the  towns 
and  cities  near  the  coast  for  application  and  utilization.  The  construc- 
tion of  these  lines  has  required  the  solution  of  various  problems  not 
included  in  operations  of  less  magnitude.  High  voltages  are  necessary 
for  the  transmission  of  large  amounts  of  energy,  for  otherwise  the  thick- 
ness and  consequent  weight  and  cost  of  line  wire  would  become  prohib- 
itory. High  voltages  demand  correspondingly  good  insulation,  and 
much  skill  and  ingenuity  in  design  and  construction  have  been  expended 
upon  improved  insulators  which  will  stand  the  tests  of  heavy  line  serv- 
ice. Experience  has  shown  that  better  results  are  obtained  by  the  use 
of  steel  supporting  towers  and  long  spans  than  with  wooden  poles  and 
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shorter  spans  of  wire.  At  the  present  time  pressures  of  50,000  to 
60,000  volts  are  successfully  employed,  and  these  permit  transmissions 
up  to  200  miles  in  length  to  be  commercially  successful. 

In  all  the  existing  long-distance  electric  transmission  systems  the 
alternating  current  has  been  employed,  this  being  converted  into  the 
continuous  current  at  the  points  of  application,  as  may  be  desired.  Ee- 
cently,  however,  experiments  have  been  made  in  Switzerland  having  in 
view  the  use  of  the  continuous  current  at  high  voltages  upon  the  line 
wire  for  distances  of  100  kilometres  and  upward.  There  are  several 
advantages  in  the  use  of  the  direct  current,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  secondary  effects  due  to  capacity  and  inductance,  besides  which  the 
experiments  made  in  Geneva  show  that  the  insulators  will  stand  nearly 
twice  as  much  pressure  with  the  continuous  current  as  with  the  alternat- 
ing. The  principal  difficulty  appears  to  have  been  with  the  generation 
of  the  high-voltage  in  the  dynamo ;  but  by  the  introduction  of  condensers 
between  the  sections  of  the  armature  success  has  been  reached,  while 
by  connecting  three  dynamos  in  series  a  pressure  of  70,000  volts  may 
be  obtained.  At  the  present  time  the  highest  voltage  in  practical  use 
with  the  continuous  current  is  22,000  volts,  transmitting  5,000  horse- 
power between  St.  Maurice  and  Lausanne,  a  distance  of  60  kilometres; 
but  it  is  probable  that  further  experiments  will  be  made  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

In  like  manner  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  energy,  the  subject  of  merchandise  and  personal  transport  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  more  than  one  section  of  the  congresses.  Just  as 
in  all  considerations  of  work  the  two  elements  of  force  and  motion  must 
always  be  taken  into  account,  so  in  the  industrial  activity  of  the  world 
the  provision  for  keeping  the  forces  in  motion  is  always  evident.  In 
the  course  of  an  address  upon  present  problems  in  technology,  Prof. 
Haupt  showed  how  the  ratio  of  live  to  dead  load  has  been  increased  in 
railway  transport,  the  capacity  of  freight  cars  having  been  increased  so 
that,  instead  of  the  paying  load  being  less  than  the  weight  of  the  carrier, 
it  is  now  about  three  times  greater.  A  still  greater  advance  has  been 
made  by  the  substitution  of  pipe  lines  for  tank  cars  for  the  transport  of 
petroleum,  and  in  the  same  way  the  substitution  of  continuous  for  inter- 
mittent methods  of  transport  for  other  merchandise  and  for  passengers  is 
a  problem  awaiting  solution. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  in  these  pages  of  the  advantages  of 
the  travelling  sidewalk,  as  used  temporarily  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chi- 
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cago  aud  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  There  is  a  prospect  that  this 
method  of  transporting  passengers  in  a  continuous  stream  will  be  applied 
in  New  York.  The  plan  is  to  construct  a  tunnel  under  Thirty -fourth 
Street,  in  New  York  City,  crossing  the  island  of  Manhattan  from  Second 
to  Ninth  avenues,  and  intersecting  all  the  north  and  south  lines  of  com- 
munication. In  this  tunnel  is  to  be  placed  a  travelling  platform,  having 
probably  three  speeds,  and  enabling  cross-town  travel  to  be  made  at  any 
hour  without  delay.  Upon  the  success  of  this  installation  will  doubtless 
depend  its  extension  to  other  places;  and  its  special  applicability  to 
bridges,  viaducts,  and  similar  situations,  where  much  of  the  congestion 
is  due  to  the  periodical  interruptions  to  traffic  due  to  the  use  of  inter- 
mittent methods,  will  be  apparent. 

The  opening  of  the  Subway  in  New  York  is  an  important  example 
of  the  application  of  science  to  every-day  life.  There  are  probably  few 
public  undertakings  which  have  involved  so  many  and  varied  elements 
of  engineering  science  as  this  great  work.  In  the  course  of  its  construc- 
tion, nearly  all  the  methods  and  processes  of  the  science  of  civil  or  stati- 
cal engineering  have  been  demanded,  including  earthwork,  tunnelling, 
embankments,  viaducts,  and  all  the  details  of  the  most  difficult  railway 
work.  In  its  operative  equipment,  the  work  of  the  railroad  engineer  has 
been  combined  with  that  of  the  electrician,  while  at  the  power-house  all 
the  efforts  of  the  mechanical  engineer  have  been  exerted  to  generate  and 
convert  the  energy  by  which  the  trains  are  propelled.  The  whole  forms 
a  remarkable  example  of  the  direction  of  the  great  sources  of  power  in 
Nature  to  the  use  and  convenience  of  man.  At  the  same  time,  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  such  efforts  as  the  creation  of  new  methods  and  systems 
of  municipal  transport  in  relieving  municipal  congestion  is  a  matter  to 
be  questioned.  I  have  already  called  attention  in  these  reviews  to  the 
fact  that  the  provision  of  greater  facilities  cannot  be  expected  to  relieve 
a  congestion  which  they  really  aid  in  creating.  Writing  in  these  pages 
more  than  two  years  ago,  I  said : 

The  overcrowding  of  cities  has  grown  to  be  a  serious  question,  and  the  means 
which  have  thus  far  been  taken  to  remedy  some  of  the  evils  of  the  congestion  have 
not  been  very  effective.  Nearly  all  the  efforts  have  been  in  the  direction  of  better 
internal  transport.  More  electric  street  railways,  underground  railways,  etc.,  etc., 
have  been  undertaken ;  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  increased  facilities  serve  only 
to  attract  more  people  to  a  metropolis,  thus  directly  encouraging  an  increase  in  the 
congestion  intended  to  be  relieved. 

The  correctness  of  this  position  has  been  shown  by  the  result  of  the 
opening  of  the  Subway  in  New  York.     While  the  new  underground 
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road  has  been  crowded  from  the  start,  there  has  been  but  little  diminu- 
tion in  the  traffic  on  the  elevated  railways,  and  but  a  moderate  relief  upon 
the  surface  cars.  It  has  been  made  apparent,  almost  from  the  first,  that 
the  Subway,  from  the  very  fact  that  it  has  such  a  great  carrying  capacity, 
will  become  a  powerful  factor  in  adding  to  the  congestion  of  the  metrop- 
olis. Facilities  create  traffic,  and  they  cannot  be  expected  to  diminish  it. 
While  the  production  of  increased  transport  facilities  must,  therefore, 
be  expected  to  add  to  the  number  of  people  daily  carried  to  and  fro  be- 
tween business  and  residence  districts,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
any  improvements  of  this  kind  can  bring  relief.  The  problem  has  been 
discussed  at  length  and  investigated  from  all  sides  by  able  commissions 
in  many  countries,  without  the  discovery  of  a  solution.  The  best  that 
can  be  hoped  for  is  a  wider  dispersion  of  the  residence  section,  and  this 
cannot  be  obtained  without  an  important  modification  in  the  present 
methods  of  transport  operation.  Instead  of  providing  convenient  com- 
munication between  the  business  district  of  a  great  city  and  its  present 
residence  district,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  discourage  the  provision 
for  additional  facilities  to  reach  such  portions  of  the  city  as  are  already 
well  filled,  while  making  it  exceedingly  convenient  to  reach  fairly  re- 
mote and  partially  developed  suburbs.  Local  traffic  need  not  be  made 
more  convenient,  but  should  be  left  to  the  care  of  existing  methods,  while 
ample  and  numerous  trains  should  be  run  from  the  heart  of  the  business 
district,  at  maximum  speed,  to  suburbs  where  there  is  room  to  spread, 
giving  no  opportunity  for  alighting  in  the  sections  already  well  filled. 
A  large  portion  of  the  traffic  could  thus  be  directed  over  a  far  greater 
area,  and  by  a  true  and  scientific  system  of  distribution  much  of  the 
crowding  might  be  prevented.  Ultimately  such  a  system  would  lead  tc 
the  use  of  the  entire  area  of  the  original  city  for  business  and  industry, 
while  the  residence  portion  would  be  extended  over  a  great  tributary  area, 
of  reasonable  density  of  population. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  New  York, 
the  details  were  made  public  of  what  appears  to  be  a  most  important  ad- 
vance in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  blast  furnace.  This  improve- 
ment is  the  practical  application,  by  Mr.  James  Gayley,  of  a  method  of 
removing  the  moisture  from  the  air  which  is  supplied  to  the  blast  fur- 
nace. Until  very  recently  the  air  drawn  in  by  the  blowing  engines  and 
forced  through  the  tuyeres  into  the  stack  of  the  blast  furnace  has  been 
taken  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  without  any  regard  to  its  char- 
acter or  composition.     So  long  as  the  required  quantity  was  supplied,  all 
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was  supposed  to  be  well.  At  the  same  time,  great  care  has  been  taken 
to  secure  uniformity  in  the  composition  and  relative  proportions  of  ore, 
coke,  and  llux,  and  it  has  been  fully  realized  that  only  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  uniformity  in  the  charge  can  a  high  standard  of  product  be  se- 
cured. When  it  is  understood  that  the  raw  material  from  which  a  ton 
of  iron  is  produced  amounts  to  about  7,200  pounds,  while  the  air  deliv- 
ered into  the  furnace  to  make  that  same  ton  of  iron  weighs  11,700 
pounds,  it  would  seem  that  some  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  uniform- 
ity in  the  latter  constituent  as  well  as  the  former.  The  principal  variable 
constituent  in  the  au-  is  the  moisture.  The  variation  in  the  composition 
of  the  ore  can  be  kept  down  to  about  10  per  cent,  but  the  content  of 
moisture  in  the  air  varies  from  20  to  100  per  cent,  often  in  the  course  of 
the  same  day.  The  presence  of  1  grain  of  water  per  cubic  foot  of  air 
corresponds  to  about  1  gallon  of  water  per  hour  for  each  1,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute,  and  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  air  of  Pitts- 
burg varies  from  3  to  7  grains  per  cubic  foot,  according  to  the  season. 

The  injurious  effect  of  the  injection  of  this  large  proportion  of  moist- 
ure into  the  furnace  is  apparent.  Mr.  Gayley  has  succeeded  in  remov- 
ing it  by  the  application  of  a  refrigerating  process  to  the  air  before  it  is 
delivered  to  the  furnace.  The  deposit  of  snow  upon  the  pipes  of  a  re- 
frigerating plant  is  well  known,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  passage  of  the 
air  over  coils  of  pipe  through  which  a  refrigerating  solution  of  brine  is 
kept  circulating  will  cause  all  the  moisture  to  be  frozen  out  and  deposited 
on  the  surface  of  the  pipes.  The  dry  air  may  then  be  heated  and  forced 
into  the  furnace  in  the  usual  manner,  all  the  moisture  being  left  behind. 

Such  a  system  has  been  installed  at  the  Isabella  furnace  near  Pitts- 
burg, with  most  encouraging  results.  In  the  first  place,  a  far  greater 
uniformity  in  the  grade  of  the  iron  has  been  attained,  the  variation  due 
to  the  variable  proportion  of  the  moisture  in  the  air  being  entirely  elim- 
inated. In  the  second  place,  there  has  been  shown  a  gain  of  twenty  per 
cent  in  the  output  for  the  same  consumption  of  coke.  Both  results  show 
the  great  commercial  value  of  the  method,  and  the  process  has  been 
claimed  to  be  an  improvement  second  only  to  the  introduction  of  the  hot 
blast  by  Neilson  in  1828. 

I  have  referred  more  than  once  in  these  reviews  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment both  of  the  steam  turbine  and  of  the  gas  engine.  At  the  present 
time,  one  of  the  most  absorbingly  interesting  problems  in  mechanical 
engineering  is  the  combination  of  these  two  devices  —  the  gas  turbine. 
Formerly  the  gas  engine  was  considered  only  in  connection  with  the  use 
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of  expensive  illuminating  gas  as  fuel ;  but  the  success  which  has  been 
attained  with  producer  gas,  waste  furnace  gases,  and  hydrocarbon  vapors 
has  made  the  internal- combustion  motor  by  far  the  most  economical 
machine  known  for  the  production  of  mechanical  energy  from  heat. 

Various  designers  have  attempted  to  use  the  products  of  combustion 
directly  upon  a  rotating  wheel,  and  numerous  patents  involving  this 
idea  have  been  taken  out;  but  there  are  practical  difficulties  in  tlieway. 
All  such  devices  include  the  burning  of  the  hydrocarbon  fuel  with  air 
under  pressure  in  a  closed  vessel,  the  products  of  combustion  being  dis- 
charged against  the  blades  or  buckets  of  the  turbine  wheel.  This  means 
that  a  supply  of  air  under  pressure  must  be  maintained,  so  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  power  developed  must  be  used  to  run  an  air  compressor, 
usually  a  machine  of  not  very  high  efficiency.  Then,  the  theory  of  heat 
engines  requires  that  the  gases  should  be  discharged  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature upon  the  turbine  blades  if  a  good  performance  is  to  be  expected, 
and  this  is  certain  to  be  destructive  to  the  wheel  itself.  The  fact  that 
the  energy  in  the  hot  gases  must  be  abstracted  very  rapidly  demands 
enormously  high  rotative  speeds,  so  that  the  centrifugal  stresses  become 
greater  than  the  available  materials  can  resist.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  gas  turbine  which  can  be  designed  very  well  on  paper  may  prove 
to  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  construct  and  operate. 

There  have  been  some  practical  experiments  with  the  gas  turbine 
conducted  in  Paris  by  MM.  Armengaud  and  Lemale,  which  seem  to 
show  that  an  operative  machine  has  been  constructed.  From  the  lim- 
ited accounts  which  have  been  made  public,  some  idea  of  the  machine 
may  be  gathered.  In  this  machine  the  liquid  fuel  is  burned  in  a  closed 
combustion  chamber,  the  walls  of  which  are  fitted  with  a  coil  through 
which  water  is  caused  to  circulate,  this  preventing  overheating  of  the 
metal.  The  water  thus  heated  is  finally  sprayed  into  the  issuing  jet  of 
hot  gases,  where  it  is  vaporized  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  jet  which  is 
impelled  against  the  blades  of  the  wheel.  This  mingling  of  vapor  of 
water  with  the  gases  keeps  the  temperature  down  to  a  point  which  does 
not  injure  the  wheel,  while  all  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  water  is  returned 
as  useful  energy  against  the  wheel  buckets.  It  is  doubtless  in  such 
operative  modifications  that  the  practical  development  of  the  gas  turbine 
may  be  expected,  and  the  number  of  able  investigators  now  at  work 
upon  the  problems  renders  it  very  probable  that  a  satisfactory  machine 
will  be  produced. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  motor  are  apparent.  With  all  the  benefits 
of  the  high  thermal  efficiency,  the  reciprocating  gas  engine  is  not  a  con- 
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Venient  machine.  It  is  bulky  and  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  power 
generated,  if  we  except  the  special  forms  designed  for  automobile  and 
aeronautic  service.  Its  velocity  is  not  so  uniform  as  is  desirable  for 
many  purposes,  and  mechanically  it  is  open  to  many  improvements. 
An  operative  gas  turbine  would  be  free  from  nearly  all  the  objections 
urged  against  the  reciprocating  internal-combustion  motor.  Instead  of 
a  heavy  machine  receiving  irregular  impulses  at  detached  intervals,  there 
would  be  a  single  rotating  member  receiving  a  uniform  tangential  effort, 
while  the  high  rotative  speed  would  mean  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
dimensions  and  weight.  Even  if  the  thermal  efficiency  should  be  no 
higher  than  that  of  existing  engines,  the  other  advantages  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  attention  which  is  being  directed  to  the  practical  de- 
velopment of  the  gas  turbine. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  fuel  for  internal-combustion 
motors  is  still  being  urged,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts  to  place 
this  important  liquid  fuel  in  a  position  where  it  may  be  freed  from 
excessive  taxation  will  be  successful.  At  the  present  time  nearly  all  the 
small  motors  used  for  automobiles,  launches,  and  similar  purposes  are 
dependent  upon  petroleum  products  for  their  fuel,  while  the  provision  of 
an  independent  fuel  supply  in  the  form  of  untaxed  denaturized  alcohol 
would  at  once  remove  this  restriction.  That  an  enormous  development 
in  the  alcohol  industry  would  follow  appears  to  be  certain,  and  this  in 
itself  is  an  important  consideration. 

Apart  from  the  desirability  of  releasing  the  users  of  such  motors  from 
dependence  upon  a  single  source  of  fuel  supply,  there  are  certain  mechan- 
ical advantages  which  may  result  from  the  application  of  alcohol  to  these 
machines.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  modify  the  action  of 
internal-combustion  motors  by  spraying  water  in  with  the  combustible 
charge.  This  has  been  intended  to  serve  two  purposes :  the  presence  of 
the  water  absorbs  heat  and  keeps  the  temperature  down  in  a  more 
effective  and  economical  manner  than  can  be  done  by  use  of  a  water 
jacket  about  the  cylinder,  besides  which  the  explosive  nature  of  the 
charge  may  thus  be  modified,  so  that  much  higher  degrees  of  compres- 
sion can  be  used  witliout  danger  of  pre-ignition  of  the  gases  by  the  heat 
of  compression.  These  advantages  have  been  only  partially  attained  in 
practice,  and  the  principle  is  not  found  to  work  out  successfully. 

With  alcohol,  however,  the  operation  is  greatly  simplified,  since  it  is 

fuel  which  can  be  mixed  with  water  in  any  desired  proportion  —  a  thing 

impossible  with  gasoline,  benzine,  petrol,  or  similar  fuels.     Instead  of 
25 
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requiring  complicated  devices  for  spraying  and  atomizing  water  into  the 
cylinder,  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  an  alcohol  containing  the  desired 
proportion,  and  the  effect  is  produced  in  the  cylinder.  The  combustion 
of  the  alcohol  vaporizes  the  water,  and  the  heat  thus  absorbed  is  given 
out  again  as  work;  this  reaction  being  effected  to  any  desired  extent 
without  the  necessity  of  any  additional  mechanism,  merely  by  providing 
the  proper  proportions  in  the  charge. 

An  important  department  of  engineering  work  has  been  devoted  to 
the  production  of  devices  and  methods  for  protecting  the  travelling  pub- 
lic from  the  dangers  incident  to  travel.  It  is  recorded  that  when  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  was  opened,  in  1825,  a  signalman 
rode  ahead  of  the  train  on  horseback  to  insure  a  clear  roadway.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  developed  a  very  elaborate  system  of  signals 
and  safety  devices,  all  intended  to  prevent  disasters  and  collisions.  In 
spite  of  the  apparent  perfection  of  the  modern  block  system,  however, 
there  has  been  a  constantly  growing  list  of  railway  accidents,  and  it  has 
become  apparent  that  the  increasing  danger  in  railroad  travel  must  be 
due  to  preventable  causes. 

In  ^view  of  the  elaborate  completeness  of  the  signal  systems,  it  is 
beginning  to  be  realized  that  the  prevalent  number  of  disasters  could  not 
occur  if  the  signal  rules  were  consistently  and  rigidly  observed ;  and  hence 
it  has  been  openly  asserted  that  somethmg  more  than  the  mere  sense  of 
responsibility  of  the  locomotive  driver  must  be  had  if  the  full  protection 
due  to  the  block  signal  system  is  to  be  secured  to  the  passengers.  Prob- 
ably the  weak  link  in  the  system  will  be  removed  by  the  introduction 
of  mechanical  braking  devices,  which  will  act  to  stop  the  train  indepen- 
dently of  the  engineer  should  he  run  past  the  block  signal  or  approach 
within  the  limiting  distance  of  the  rear  of  the  preceding  train.  In  this 
way  the  existing  safety  block  signal  systems  will  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  show  their  actual  effectiveness. 

Under  the  pressure  of  the  necessity  for  providmg  continuous  rail 
communication  between  the  sources  of  supply  and  the  front,  the  Eussian 
Department  of  Ways  of  Communication  has  succeeded  in  opening  the 
Circum-Baikal  section  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  This  portion, 
around  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Baikal,  although  but  163  miles  in 
length,  has  been  very  difficult  of  construction,  the  greater  portion  being 
carried  on  a  way  blasted  out  of  the  steep  rocks  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
This  involved  the  boring  of  thirty-three  tunnels,  all  of  which  have  re- 
quired lining  with  masonry,  while  more  than  200  bridges  and  viaducts 
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have  been  required.  The  road  has  been  provided  with  sidings  and  turn- 
outs to  permit  the  passage  of  seventeen  trains  daily,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  entire  section  is  more  substantially  built  than  the  main  line  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Eailway,  with  72-pound  rails  and  other  details^  in  pro- 
portion. The  cost  of  this  section  is  stated  to  be  more  than  $150,000 
per  mile,  or  about  $25,000,000  for  the  163  miles.  There  is  now,  there- 
fore, an  all-rail  connection  over  which  supplies  can  be  delivered  to  the 
Russian  army  in  Manchuria,  although  the  use  of  the  train  ferry  across 
Lake  Baikal  will  probably  be  continued  when  the  navigation  is  reopened. 
It  is  probable  that  the  main  line  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Eailway  will  have 
to  be  relaid  with  heavier  rails,  and  the  fact  that  this  later  portion  has 
been  well  built  shows  that  the  experience  with  the  earlier  sections  has 
proved  the  necessity  for  providing  a  more  solid  structure. 

In  the  last  issue  of  this  review,  I  recorded  that  work  upon  the  Swiss 
side  of  the  Simplon  tunnel  had  been  suspended  because  of  the  heavy  in- 
flux of  hot  water,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  water-bear- 
ing strata  would  probably  be  encountered  in  the  workings  on  the  Italian 
side  before  long.  Early  in  September  the  water  burst  into  the  south 
heading,  flowing  at  a  rate  of  more  than  30  cubic  feet  per  second,  and 
having  a  temperature  of  115°  F.  At  this  time  there  remained  but  about 
800  feet  to  be  pierced  before  the  meeting  of  the  two  headings,  but  the 
delays  caused  by  the  water  and  the  heat  have  rendered  vain  all  estimates 
as  to  the  completion  of  the  work.  Cold  water  has  been  piped  into  the 
headings  and  sprayed  into  the  air  to  reduce  the  temperature  to  a  point 
which  permits  work  to  be  carried  on,  but  at  the  present  time  all  the 
efforts  are  being  directed  to  the  control  of  the  influx  of  hot  water.  Un- 
til this  is  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner  no  further  boring  can  be  con- 
ducted. Probably  the  remainder  of  the  drilling  will  have  to  be  done  by 
hand,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  operating  the  hydraulic  drills  under  the 
existing  conditions,  and  at  the  present  time  no  idea  can  be  obtained  as 
to  the  duration  of  the  task.  That  the  serious  obstacles  which  have  ap- 
peared to  delay  the  completion  of  this  great  work  will  be  successfully 
overcome  no  one  seriously  doubts;  but  this  great  flow  of  hot  water, 
tapped  in  the  heart  of  the  Alps,  will  test  the  ingenuity  and  persistence 
of  the  engineers  to  the  'r.tmost,  and  will  undoubtedly  cause  serious  modi- 
fications in  the  plans,  which  were  based  upon  the  assumed  opening  of 
the  railway  for  the  coming  season. 

Another  Alpine  undertaking  is  announced  which  bids  fair  to  attract 
attention  for  some  years  to  come.  Hardly  has  the  construction  of  an 
electric  railway  to  the  summit  of  the  Jungfrau  been  fairly  commenced. 
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when  plans  are  adopted  for  the  building  of  a  similar  road  to  the  top  of 
Mont  Blanc.  Already  the  French  Government  has  approved  of  the 
plans  for  the  first  section  of  the  railway,  extending  from  Fayet  and  St. 
Gervais,  in  Haute  Savoie,  to  the  Aiguille  du  Gouter,  12,600  feet  above 
sea  level;  the  remainder  of  the  line  to  the  summit,  an  altitude  of  15,781 
feet,  being  left  as  a  later  undertaking.  This  idea  of  a  railway  to  the 
top  of  Mont  Blanc  has  long  been  under  consideration.  Several  plans 
have  been  proposed  for  its  construction,  one  of  these  involving  a  hori- 
zontal tunnel  into  the  mountain,  with  a  vertical  shaft  of  more  than 
6,500  feet  vertical  lift  to  the  top.  In  view  of  the  experience  with  hot 
springs  in  the  heart  of  Monte  Leone,  it  is  well  perhaps  that  this  plan 
has  been  abandoned;  and,  in  any  case,  a  railway  mainly  in  the  open 
will  offer  far  greater  attractions  to  the  visitor  than  any  such  burrowing 
into  the  interior  of  the  mountain.  The  construction  of  a  railroad  to 
this  altitude  need  not  present  any  insuperable  difficulties ;  for,  although 
2,000  feet  higher  than  the  summit  of  the  Jungfrau,  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc  is  only  135  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tunnel  on  the  line  of  the 
Lima  and  Oroya  Eailway  in  the  Peruvian  Andes,  where  trains  have  been 
in  operation  for  many  years. 

The  introduction  of  electric  traction  upon  mountain  railways  has 
done  much  to  extend  their  capabilities,  not  only  on  account  of  the  extent 
to  which  it  permits  the  use  of  tunnels  without  the  inconvenience  of 
smoke  and  gases,  but  also  because  of  the  facility  afforded  for  the  employ- 
ment of  water-power  as  a  source  of  energy.  In  nearly  all  mountainous 
countries  coal  is  scarce  and  expensive,  while  water-power  is  plentiful 
and  conveniently  handled,  generally  existing  in  the  form  of  moderate 
volumes  available  at  high  heads  readily  adapted  for  conversion  into  elec- 
tric energy.  Fortunately,  also,  the  mountain  streams  are  always  full 
of  water  during  the  summer  season,  when  the  traffic  on  the  tourist  roads 
is  heavy ;  while  in  the  winter  season,  when  the  sources  are  frozen  up  and 
the  flow  is  at  a  minimum,  the  mountain  railways  make  little  or  no  de- 
mand for  nower. 

(. 

There  has  recently  been  made  in  Germany  an  exhaustive  series  of 
tests  upon  devices  for  protecting  miners  and  otht  rs  from  the  effects  of 
gas  and  smoke,  and  the  result  has  attracted  attention  to  the  progress 
made  in  the  construction  of  such  appliances.  Many  years  ago  there 
were  made  forms  of  respirators,  intended  to  act  either  by  filtering  the 
smoky  air  through  moistened  sponges  or  similar  devices,  or  by  enabling 
a  reservoir  of  pure  air  to  be  carried.     This  latter  plan  was  limited  by 
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reason  of  the  size  of  au  air-container  which  could  be  included  in  any  port- 
able apparatus,  and  the  present  appliances  are  devised  upon  a  much  more 
scientific  plan.  One  or  more  small  reservoirs  are  provided,  containing 
pure  oxygen  gas  under  high  pressure,  while  a  chemical  absorbent  for  the 
exhaled  carbonic  acid  is  also  provided.  The  man  wears  a  form  of  hood 
and  mask,  witii  tubes  fitted  to  the  mouth  and  nostrils  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  closely  regulated  supply  of  oxygen  is  delivered,  while  the  air  dis- 
charged from  the  lungs  passes  through  a  vessel  containing  caustic  pot- 
ash and  absorbent  infusorial  earth.  In  this  way  the  same  air  is  breathed 
again  and  again,  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  moisture  being  absorbed  and 
the  oxygen  replaced,  so  that  the  wearer  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
outside  atmosphere.  Experiments  upon  bicycle  riders  have  shown  that 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  required  is  dependent  upon  the  effort  exerted  by 
the  individual.  In  the  design  of  mining  respirators  an  allowance  of  one 
to  two  litres  per  minute  is  made.  Using  oxygen  compressed  to  120 
atmospheres,  a  supply  for  about  two  hours  can  readily  be  carried,  while 
in  an  emergency  the  supply  can  be  tapped  to  enable  a  portion  to  be  used 
for  the  resuscitation  of  an  individual  reached  in  the  course  of  rescue 
work.  The  care  which  has  been  given  to  the  mechanical  details  of  these 
devices  renders  them  very  reliable,  as  the  tests  above  referred  to  have 
demonstrated,  and  their  use  in  the  hands  of  competent  operators  may 
prove  most  valuable. 

Among  the  most  important  works  of  the  civil  engineer  may  be  in- 
cluded the  numerous  examples  of  docks,  such  as  are  seen  in  their  great- 
est completeness  at  Liverpool,  London,  and  other  large  seaports  where 
the  tidal  changes  are  great.  Changes  of  more  than  twenty  feet  in  the 
level  of  the  harbor  exist  at  these  and  other  ports,  and  it  is  only  by  enclos- 
ing spaces  of  water  behind  gates  and  retaining  the  high-tide  level  that 
merchandise  and  shipping  can  be  handled  to  advantage. 

It  has  recently  been  proposed  to  extend  the  dock  system  of  London 
by  constructing  a  dam  or  barrage  across  the  Thames  at  Gravesend,  thus 
converting  the  whole  river  between  that  point  and  Teddington  into  a 
great  dock  of  constant  level.  In  this  way  all  tides  would  be  stopped  at 
the  dam,  while  the  flow  from  the  river  would  produce  a  slow  but  practi- 
cally uniform  current  down  stream  at  all  times.  Vessels  would  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  space  above  the  dam  at  high  tide,  and,  once  admitted,  no 
further  docking  would  be  necessary,  as  the  entire  river  front  would  then 
be  available  for  loading  and  discharging  cargo.  The  present  dock  gates 
could  be  left  open  at  all  times,  and  the  capacity  of  the  port  for  merchan- 
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dise  would  be  greatly  increased.  It  is  maintained  that  the  plan  would 
also  improve  the  sanitary  conditions,  since  the  backing-up  of  the  river 
with  the  flood  tides  would  be  removed,  while  the  continual  flow  in  one 
direction  should  tend  to  keep  up  a  correspondingly  continuous  discharge 
of  sewage.  There  is  no  immediate  prospect  that  this  important  project 
will  be  executed,  but  it  certainly  offers  many  advantages  and  is  well 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

The  development  of  the  hydraulic  power  of  the  Niagara  Eiver  con- 
tinues ;  and  if  the  diversion  of  water  around  instead  of  over  the  Falls 
proceeds  unchecked,  the  vision  which  Lord  Kelvin  hoped  for  of  a  grassy 
bluff  where  the  great  cataract  now  flows  may  become  a  reality.  Five 
separate  systems  are  now  engaged  in  converting  the  hydraulic  power  of 
the  Falls  into  electrical  energy,  two  of  these  being  on  the  American  side 
and  three  on  the  Canadian  bank  of  the  river.  The  two  American  com- 
panies have  been  in  active  operation  for  several  years,  and  their  plants 
are  well-known  and  have  been  frequently  described.  Together  they  have 
water  rights  aggregating  300,000  horse-power,  and  at  the  present  time 
they  are  actually  developing  about  half  that  amount.  The  three  instal- 
lations on  the  Canadian  side  are  approaching  completion,  and  will  prob- 
ably all  be  in  operation  during  the  year.  When  fully  developed  their 
entire  rights  will  aggregate  450,000  horse-power,  so  that  the  works  now 
in  operation  and  under  construction  will  be  able  to  take  750,000  horse- 
power. 

The  extent  to  which  this  power  can  be  utilized  depends  upon  two 
things :  the  distance  to  which  it  can  be  transmitted  to  advantage,  and 
the  extent  to  which  industrial  enterprises  can  be  induced  to  move  with- 
in the  radius  of  transmission.  At  the  present  time,  electrical  energy  is 
being  transmitted  commercially  to  distances  of  fully  200  miles,  and  it 
is  probable  that  this  may  be  extended  by  improved  methods  and  appli- 
ances to  300  miles,  so  that  it  is  now  the  industrial  rather  than  the  en- 
gineering side  of  the  question  which  demands  attention. 

The  success  which  has  attended  Niagara  power  development  calls 
attention  to  the  plans  now  under  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
power  possibilities  at  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi  in  Africa.  By 
reason  of  the  greater  volume  of  water  as  well  as  the  higher  liead,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  energy  developed  at  the  Victoria  Falls  is  about  five 
times  that  at  Niagara ;  and  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  installation 
of  hydro-electric  plants  is  not  difficult.  The  Falls  are  a  little  more 
than  200  miles  from  Buluwayo,  which  is  in  railway  connection  with 
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Cape  Town  and  the  intermediate  jiuints ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
transmission  of  power  to  the  nearest  city  would  enable  much  of  it  to  be 
used.  Whetlier  electrical  energy  could  be  effectively  delivered  to  the 
(jold  fields  of  the  Transvaal  is  a  matter  for  discussion ;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  great  source  of  power  existhig  at  the  Falls  of  the  Zambesi 
will  ultimately  play  an  important  part  in  the  industrial  development  of 
the  African  continent. 

Notice  has  already  been  taken  of  the  successful  completion  of  the 
great  masonry  arch  bridge  at  Luxembourg,  this  tine  structure  being 
especially  notable  for  the  great  span  of  the  arch,  84.65  metres,  or  nearly 
278  feet.  There  is  another  feature,  however,  in  this  structure  which  is 
attracting  attention  as  a  guide  to  future  masonry  arches.  Instead  of 
being  a  solid  arch  of  masonry  the  full  width  of  the  desired  roadway,  the 
Luxembourg  arch  consists  of  two  separate  arch  rings  placed  side  by  side, 
with  a  considerable  space  between,  the  flooring  extending  above  across 
both  arches.  This  method  possesses  several  advantages.  The  two  arch 
rings  can  be  separated  by  a  distance  equal  at  least  to  their  thickness, 
giving  a  corresponding  saving  in  the  amount  of  masonry.  Again,  the 
cost  of  the  expensive  wooden  centring  necessary  to  support  the  arch  dur- 
ing construction  is  materially  reduced ;  since  one  arch  ring  is  built  first 
and  the  centring  then  shifted  laterally  to  the  line  of  the  second  arch,  so 
that  one  centring  of  less  than  half  the  width  of  the  completed  bridge 
serves  the  purpose.  In  a  masonry  arch  as  now  built,  the  proportion  of 
dead  to  live  load  is  so  great  that  it  is  evident  on  inspection  that  the 
material  is  not  used  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  The  new  method 
adds  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  material,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
siderably reduces  the  labor  and  cost  of  the  completed  structure.  This 
system,  which  has  been  so  successfully  used  at  Luxembourg,  is  now 
under  consideration  for  the  new  bridge  to  be  built  across  the  Garonne  at 
Toulouse,  and  its  extended  use  is  probable. 

With  the  increasing  attention  which  is  being  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  internal  waterways  and  canals,  the  improvements  in  methods 
of  overcoming  differences  in  level  appear.  The  old  method,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  canal  lock,  is  known  to  every  one,  and  for  many  places  it 
will  doubtless  long  continue  to  be  used.  It  has  many  defects,  however, 
which  are  plainly  evident.  The  difference  in  level  which  can  be  over- 
come by  a  single  lock  is  limited  to  a  few  feet,  and  for  greater  elevations 
a  succession  of  locks  must  be  employed,  this  necessitating  a  large  first 
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cost  and  involving  great  delays  in  operation.  The  waste  of  water  in- 
volved in  the  continual  operation  of  lock  chambers  must  also  be  consid- 
ered, and  in  some  localities  at  certain  seasons  this  is  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance. 

For  these  reasons  other  forms  of  lifts  have  been  designed,  the  most 
satisfactory  being  made  with  tanks  large  enough  to  receive  the  canal- 
boats  together  with  sufficient  water  to  float  them,  the  tank  being  sup- 
ported upon  a  hydraulic  ram  or  plunger,  by  which  it  can  be  raised  or 
lowered.  By  arranging  two  such  tanks  side  by  side  and  providing  a 
communication  between  the  cylinders  in  which  the  supporting  rams 
work,  the  two  loads  balance  each  other,  and  the  only  power  required  for 
operation  is  that  necessary  to  overcome  inertia  and  frictional  resistances. 
Such  canal  lifts  have  been  used  at  Anderton,  in  England;  at  Les  Fonti- 
nettes,  in  France ;  at  La  Louvifere,  in  Belgium ;  and,  with  some  modifi- 
cations, at  Henrichenberg,  in  Germany,  with  lifts  of  fifty  to  sixty  feet. 
Eecently  an  important  lift  of  this  sort  has  been  completed  on  the  line  of 
the  Trent  Canal,  at  Peterborough,  Ontario,  and  its  operation  has  been 
most  successful.  The  height  to  be  overcome  is,  in  this  case,  sixty-five 
feet,  and  the  canal-boats  are  lifted  through  this  distance  in  about  three 
minutes  —  a  great  gain  in  time  and  capacity  over  the  old  system  of  lock 
chambers. 

An  interesting  detail  of  these  canal  lift  locks  appears  in  the  method 
employed  to  make  the  necessary  water-tight  joint  in  the  end  of  the 
tanks  in  which  the  boats  are  carried.  The  gates  close  upon  packing 
made  of  rubber  tubing.  After  being  made  secure,  the  tubing  is  inflated 
by  an  internal  air  pressure  of  ten  pounds  per  square  inch,  this  making 
an  entirely  water-tight  joint  and  one  as  readily  released  as  made. 

By  suitable  care  in  the  management  of  such  a  canal  lift  system,  boats 
travelling  in  opposite  directions  may  be  passed  through  simultaneously, 
with  corresponding  gain  in  time  and  capacity. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Cable  the  electric  circuit  of  the 
globe  is  complete,  and,  in  consequence,  some  interesting  and  important 
investigations  have  been  made  possible.  Thus  the  determination  of  the 
longitude  of  Manila,  already  effected  telegraphically  eastward  from 
Greenwich  by  way  of  Madras  and  Vladivostok,  has  now  been  made 
westward,  via  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu.  The  mean  of  the  two 
eastward  determinations  gave  the  longitude  of  the  dome  of  the  cathedral 
at  Manila  as  8  hours,  3  minutes,  52.468  seconds.  East,  while  the  west- 
ward determination,  involving  the  exchange  of  signals  over  8,000  miles 
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of  submarine  cable,  gave  a  value  of  8  hours,  3  minutes,  52.425  seconds 
—  a  difference  of  only  0.043  second.  This  corresponds  to  a  difference 
in  distance  of  about  sixty  feet,  and  confirms  the  previous  determinations 
in  a  very  interesting  manner.  The  telegraphic  determination  of  the 
longitude  of  Midway  Island  shows  a  difference  of  more  than  a  mile  from 
its  position  as  determined  by  previous  chronometer  measurements,  this 
indicating  the  difference  in  precision  between  the  two  methods. 

The  extension  of  the  telegraph  system  of  the  United  States  Signal 
Corps  to  Alaska  gives  some  very  convincing  figures  as  to  the  extent  of 
that  territory,  as  well  as  concerning  the  work  which  is  being  done  to  aid 
in  its  development.  At  the  present  time  the  submarine  cables  used  in 
the  Alaskan  system  together  make  2,079  miles,  sufficient  to  reach  from 
Newfoundland  to  Ireland,  while  there  are  1,439  miles  of  land  telegraph 
lines,  or  enough  to  extend  from  Washington  to  Texas.  The  wireless 
communication  to  Cape  Nome  has  maintained  satisfactory  connection, 
and  it  is  stated  in  the  recent  report  of  the  chief  signal  officer  that  5,000 
words  were  exchanged  one  afternoon  between  Safety  Harbor  and  St. 
Michael. 

In  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  Pacific  cable,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  send  out  time  signals  of  the  new  year  around  the  world. 
The  ^ignal  was  to  be  sent  out  from  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Washing- 
ton at  midnight  on  December  31,  and  at  one,  two,  and  three  o'clock  a.m. 
succeeding,  giving  the  standard  time  of  the  75th  meridian  to  all  the 
other  standard  time  belts. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  application  of  electric  power 
to  traction  purposes  took  place  in  the  middle  of  November,  in  the  form 
of  public  trials  of  an  electric  locomotive  of  the  new  high-speed  type  built 
for  the  service  of  the  New  York  Central  Raikoad.  The  conversion  of 
the  terminal  service  in  New  York  City  from  steam  to  electric  traction 
has  been  a  result  of  the  late  disaster  in  the  tunnel,  through  which  all 
the  trains  of  the  New  York  Central  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  railroads  must  pass.  The  tunnel,  originally  constructed  for 
much  lighter  duty  than  is  now  possible,  is  so  frequently  obscured  by 
smoke  and  steam  that  it  has  become  evident  that  the  only  way  to  secure 
safety  is  to  use  electric  traction,  and  thus  remove  the  causes  of  the  diffi- 
culty. Electric  locomotives  are  to  be  used  to  haul  the  trains  from  the 
Grand  Central  Station  to  points  twenty  to  thirty  miles  out  of  New  York, 
from  which  places  the  traction  will  be  conducted  by  steam. 

The  electric  locomotives,  of  which  the  one  recently  tested  is  an 
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example,  are  provided  with  four  driven  axles  and  two  pony  trucks,  the 
motors  being  mounted  directly  on  the  axles  without  the  interposition  of 
gearing.  Each  motor  is  of  550  horse-power,  or  a  total  of  2,200  horse- 
power, at  normal  load,  with  a  capacity  for  considerable  overload  for  a 
short  time,  making  the  machine  more  powerful  than  any  steam  locomo- 
tive in  existence.  All  the  details  appear  to  be  well  worked  out.  The 
public  trials  of  the  locomotive  were  most  successful,  speeds  of  63  miles 
per  hour  being  attained  with  an  eight-car  train  weighing  431  tons,  and 
72  miles  per  hour  with  a  four-car  train  weighmg  265  tons.  The  current 
is  taken  from  a  third  rail  for  the  open  country,  but  connections  for  over- 
head trolley  are  also  provided  for  use  in  the  yards  and  terminals. 

These  trials  have  demonstrated  the  capabilities  of  the  design  for  the 
purposes  intended,  and  doubtless  the  completion  of  a  number  of  the  ma- 
chines will  follow.  They  have  demonstrated  more  than  the  mere  suc- 
cess of  a  certain  type  of  machine,  since  they  have  shown  beyond  possi- 
bility of  contradiction  that  it  is  entirely  possible  for  the  terminal  traction 
service  of  trunk-line  railroads  to  be  conducted  without  the  use  of  the 
travelling  power-house  known  as  the  steam  locomotive.  The  use  of 
steam  locomotives  for  general  main-line  service  will  doubtless  long  con- 
tinue, but  there  is  no  good  reason  to  be  urged  for  their  admission  within 
the  suburban  limits  of  any  large  city.  The  introduction  of  the  electric 
locomotive  may  be  the  beginnmg  of  the  abolition  from  within  city  lim- 
its of  all  machinery  emitting  smoke,  steam,  and  gas,  and  for  this  reason 
especially  these  electric  locomotive  trials  may  be  said  to  mark  an  epoch. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  success  attained  with  elec- 
tric locomotives  for  a  special  train  service  is  an  indication  of  the 
method  which  may  be  developed  for  the  replacement  of  steam  by  elec- 
tricity for  general  main -line  traction.  If  electric  traction  is  to  super- 
sede steam  on  main  railways,  it  will  hardly  do  so  by  substituting  one 
heavy  hauling  machine  for  another.  The  real  method  by  which  electric 
traction  can  show  its  advantages  is  undoubtedly  that  of  some  form  of 
multiple-unit  system,  the  motive  power  being  distributed  through  the 
length  of  the  train,  and  the  control  of  all  the  motors  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  motorman. 

Henry  Harrison  Suplee. 


LITEEATURE. 

It  is  part  of  the  nemesis  followiug  the  inordinate  use  of  Greek  and 
Latin  as  a  means  of  education  that  the  ancient  classics  have  come  to  be 
popularly  regarded  as  mere  material  for  the  school-room.  The  prejudice 
which  attempted  to  retain  for  the  classical  studies  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  curriculum  has  been,  in  one  respect,  too  successful,  for  the 
over-insistence  upon  their  educational  value  has  produced  a  general  im- 
pression that  this  is  their  sole  function.  Accordingly,  such  a  book  as 
"Lectures  on  Classical  Subjects,"*  by  W.  R.  Hardie,  Professor  of 
Humanity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  would  not  naturally  be 
thought  of  as  suitable  for  a  birthday  present,  except  possibly  for  a  young 
man  at  college.  The  casual  purchavser,  looking  around  the  shelves  of  a 
bookstore,  would  as  soon  think  of  taking  home  with  him  a  treatise  on 
conic  sections  to  occupy  the  leisure  of  the  winter  evenings.  A  volume 
of  essays  on  English  or  French  literature  might  be  supposed  to  have  an 
interest  for  a  reader  with  the  tastes  of  the  average  educated  man,  and 
might  thus  escape  classification  under  the  heading  of  "  school-books  " ; 
but  when  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  are  the  subject  of  discussion,  it 
is  presumed  that  the  appeal  must  be  to  specialists  only,  although  the 
range  of  these  authors  themselves  may  be  as  wide  as  that  of  the  most 
catholic  of  the  moderns. 

With  the  exception  of  the  chapter  on  "  The  Metrical  Form  of  Poe- 
try," a  subject  necessarily  technical,  there  is  nothing  in  this  collection 
of  lectures  that  any  one  with  an  appreciation  of  literature,  though  not 
an  expert  in  the  ancient  tongues,  should  find  dull.  For  Mr.  Hardie 
writes  as  a  philologian  in  what,  he  reminds  us,  is  the  strict  sense  of  that 
word.  A  logos  is  not,  properly,  a  word,  but  "an  argument  or  proposi- 
tion, an  intelligible  statement;  a  group  of  words  which  conveys  a 
meaning  " ;  and  consequently  a  philologos  is  "  one  who  is  interested  in 
what  men  have  said ;  in  their  intelligible  utterances ;  the  expression 
which  they  have  found  for  their  ideas  and  experiences."  Thus  in  the 
study  of  the  classical  writings  we  have  to  do  not  only  with  the  forms  of 
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words  and  constructions  and  with  the  manner  in  which  these  are  used, 
but  also  with  the  life  and  thought  revealed  through  them.  Our  inter- 
est, that  is  to  say,  is  not  only  scientific  and  sesthetic,  but  philosophical. 
An  age  which  has  made  evolution  its  catchword  ought  not  to  need  any 
exhortation  to  make  itself  acquainted  with  the  story  of  development  with 
which  the  third  of  these  objects  of  study  is  concerned.  The  relation  of 
the  ideas  of  the  new  world  to  those  of  the  old  is  surely  as  fascinating  a 
topic  of  inquiry  as  that  of  the  connection  between  the  present  and  remote 
physical  condition  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants.  We  may  —  or  we 
may  not  —  have  made  such  an  advance  that  we  excel  Socrates  in  wisdom 
and  Phidias  in  artistic  skill ;  but  in  any  case  we  shall  not  waste  our  time 
if  we  endeavor  to  learn  how  far  we  are  akin  to  men  of  earlier  periods  in 
our  outlook  upon  human  life. 

The  opening  lecture,  which  deals  with  "The  Feeling  for  Nature  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Poets,"  is  an  excellent  example  of  Mr.  Hardie's 
method.  The  problem  which  he  sets  himself  is  to  discover  to  what 
extent  we  find  in  ancient  writers  that  conception  of  Nature  which  has 
almost  become  a  commonplace  in  modern  poetry.  Obviously,  for  an 
adequate  answer  to  this  question  there  is  needed  both  a  large  acquaint- 
ance with  ancient  literature  and  an  acute  critical  faculty.  In  both  these 
respects  Mr.  Hardie  is  well  qualified.  He  does  not,  it  is  true,  heap 
together  a  large  number  of  quotations ;  but,  what  is  far  better,  he  refers 
us  to  a  small  and  judicious  selection  of  passages  which  may  be  confi- 
dently taken  as  typical.  He  begins  by  asking :  Where  is  Nature  thought 
of  as  sympathizing  with  man  ?  This  feeling  seems  to  appear  first  in  the 
poetry  of  Alexandria,  for  in  that  of  the  Athenian  age  the  sympathy  of 
Nature  is  not  with  man  but  with  some  god,  as  Apollo,  or  some  half- 
divine  being,  as  Prometheus.  When  we  come  down  as  far  as  Virgil 
we  can  find  a  precedent  even  for  the  feelings  attributed  to  flowers  in 
Tennyson's  "Maud." 

The  second  question  is :  Under  what  circumstances  does  man  ap- 
peal to  Nature  for  sympathy  ?  In  the  older  poetry,  as  in  the  case  of 
Philoctetes,  Ajax,  Antigone,  and  Electra  in  the  Athenian  drama,  it  is 
only  when  human  help  and  companionship  are  beyond  the  reach  of  tlie 
sufferer.  Thirdly,  the  author  inquires :  What  scenes  in  Nature  had  the 
greatest  attraction  for  the  ancients  ?  Mr.  Hardie  notes  that  such  epi- 
thets as  "  beautiful  "  and  "  lovely  "  are  applied  frequently  to  rivers,  occa- 
sionally to  groves,  meadows,  and  caves,  and  rarely  to  mountains,  which 
seem  to  have  exercised  little  spell  over  the  ancients,  except  as  stimulat- 
ing the  patriotism  of  the  mountain-dweller  and  as  connected  with  the 
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ecstatic  worship  of  Dionysus.  Of  our  modern  delight  in  bold  and 
rugged  scenery  there  is  little  trace  in  Greek  poetry,  which  preferred  a 
landscape  of  a  somewhat  prosaic  type,  "a  cultivated  spot  or  a  spot  capa- 
ble of  cultivation,  a  quiet  combination  of  meadow,  wood,  and  stream, 
of  pleasing  features  limited  and  detinitely  grouped."  Mr.  Hardie  gives 
good  reason,  however,  for  disagreeing  with  Matthew  Arnold's  refusal  to 
the  Greeks  of  any  sense  for  "the  magic  of  Nature."  Caves,  at  any  rate, 
were  commonly  invested  with  some  kind  of  mystery.  Finally  :  Is  there 
anything  in  Greek  literature  answering  to  Wordsworth's  idea  of  Nature 
as  a  power  which  can  tranquillize  the  human  spirit  or  can  dispense 
strength  or  solace  to  her  votaries?  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that 
Nature,  though  frequently  personified,  was  not  regarded  in  this  aspect 
by  any  of  the  ancients,  except  by  some  of  the  more  thoughtful  of  the 
Komans. 

Having  answered  these  distinct  inquiries,  which  practically  cover 
the  whole  ground  in  any  comparison  of  ancient  and  modern  sentiment, 
the  writer  outlines  the  progi-ess  made  in  the  appreciation  of  Nature  from 
Homer  to  Statins.  By  the  time  of  the  Attic  drama  metaphor  had  taken 
the  place  of  simile,  and  Euripides  pushed  innovation  still  further,  bring- 
ing into  Greek  literature,  as  he  did,  a  more  modern  quality  of  thought. 
The  Alexandrian  poetry  is  distinguished  by  graceful  and  melancholy 
fancies  about  Nature,  and  also  by  a  reaction  against  city  life.  The  Ro- 
mans had  not  only  the  Greek  literature  to  inspire  and  direct  them,  but 
also  national  traditions  in  which  agriculture  had  an  important  place,  a 
mythology  in  which  rustic  deities  were  more  numerous  and  powerful, 
and  a  religion  which  included  a  belief  in  portents  or  changes  in  Nature 
possessing  a  significance  for  men.  In  addition,  the  busy  and  exacting 
life  of  a  great  city  increased  the  tendency  to  turn  to  the  country  for 
relief. 

The  result  is  that  "the  poetry  of  Nature  and  the  country  which 
we  find  in  Virgil,  Horace,  and  TibuUus  appeals  to  the  modern  mind 
almost  more  than  anything  else  in  the  imaginative  literature  of  Eome." 
Virgil  is  especially  conspicuous  for  the  excellence  of  his  pictorial  represen- 
tation of  Nature,  as  in  the  description  of  an  autumn  rainstorm  in  the  First 
Georgic;  for  his  keen  sense  for  ^he  historical  associations  of  scenery, 
doing  for  Italy  something  like  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  did  for  North  Brit- 
ain, as  in  the  catalogue  of  Turnus's  allies  in  the  Seventh  ^neid;  for 
his  occasional  sensitiveness  to  the  magic  of  Nature,  as  in  the  mystery 
he  attaches  to  the  Capitoline  Hill,  the  future  site  of  Rome ;  and  for  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  charm  of  a  habitation  amid  the  hills  and  streams. 
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Even  in  the  prose  writers  —  Pliuy  the  Younger  and  Seneca,  for  instance 
—  there  is  evidence  of  a  genuine  feeling  for  Nature  much  nearer  to  the 
modern  than  to  the  normal  ancient  type.  The  lecture  concludes  with  a 
summing-up  which,  in  a  few  grave  and  carefully  measured  words, 
weighs  the  deeper  meaning  of  these  changes  of  sentiment,  which  not 
only  indicate  "that  poets,  with  the  example  of  their  predecessors  to 
help  them,  have  devised  more  and  more  ingenious  ways  of  amusing  and 
entertaining  their  readers,"  but  have  a  lesson  of  deep  significance  to  the 
student  of  the  inner  life  of  man. 

The  second  lecture,  equally  well  established  on  a  basis  of  sound 
learning  and  equally  judicious  in  its  conclusions,  is  concerned  with  "  The 
Beliefs  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  Concerning  a  Life  after  Death."  In 
this,  Greek  poetry,  full  of  national  sentiment  and  appealing  to  the  peo- 
ple more  directly  than  most  modern  poetry  does,  is  accepted  as  represent- 
ative of  current  ideas.  The  inquiry  deals  mainly  with  (1)  Hero  Wor- 
ship and  the  Cult  of  the  Dead;  (2)  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries;  and  (3) 
Orphic  Beliefs  and  Kites.  The  third  lecture  has  to  do  with  "  The  Super- 
natural in  Ancient  Poetry  and  Story,"  the  word  supernatural  being  taken 
as  including  portents  or  prodigies,  miraculous  occurrences,  apparitions 
of  the  dead,  and,  generally,  the  visible  interference  of  some  divine  or 
demonic  agency  with  the  normal  course  of  events  or  the  order  of  nature. 
In  this  chapter  there  is  much  about  ghosts,  witchcraft,  haunted  houses, 
and  the  like,  that  should  interest  members  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Eesearch.  Of  particular  value  is  the  faint  adumbration,  even  in  the 
earliest  literature,  of  the  modern  idea  of  natural  law.  Mr.  Hardie  dis- 
covers such  an  anticipation  in  the  Furies,  who  in  Homer  stop  the  speak- 
ing of  the  horse  Xanthus  to  Achilles,  and  who  refuse  permission  to  a 
man  who  had  been  in  a  trance  to  set  foot  in  their  shrine.  In  each  case 
they  act  as  guardians  of  natural  law.  A  man  who  is  in  a  trance  is 
apparently  dead,  and,  as  a  man  may  not  die  twice,  "anybody  who  was 
so  unreasonable  as  to  do  so  —  the  poet  Hesiod  was  said  so  to  have 
offended  —  incurs  the  displeasure  of  the  Furies."  The  discussion,  of 
course,  proceeds  from  this  stage  up  to  the  more  advanced  position  of 
Lucretius. 

"The  Age  of  Gold,"  the  subject  of  the  fourth  lecture,  comes  closely 
home  to  the  most  modern  of  readers,  for  it  is  concerned  with  those 
aspirations  which  led  so  many  American  citizens  last  November  to  cast 
their  votes  for  Mr.  E.  V.  Debs.  To  the  Greek,  however,  the  ideal  com- 
monwealth was  generally  supposed  to  be  in  the  past,  not  in  the  future. 
This  difference  of  tendency  is  ingeniously  explained  by  Mr.  Hardie  in 
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his  introduction.  But  in  some  respects  there  was  an  expectation  of  a 
coming  era  of  simplicity  and  a))undance,  ahnost  comically  parallel  to  the 
ambitions  of  our  own  reformers.  There  is  quoted  from  the  "  Tlieria  "  of 
Crates  a  project  for  relegating  to  machinery  the  more  degrading  or  mo- 
notonous tasks,  everythhig  being  done  automatically.  "Where  is  the 
cup?  Cup,  go  and  rinse  yourself  out."  "Fish,  come  to  table."  "Ex- 
cuse me,  but  I  am  done  only  on  one  side."  "Tlien  turn  yourself  over, 
and  give  yourself  a  sprinkling  of  salt."  In  the  same  way  there  is  to  be 
no  more  shouting  for  slaves  to  carry  pitchers  of  hot  water  when  you 
want  a  bath ;  for  water  is  to  be  carried  in  pipes  on  columns,  so  that  it 
can  be  turned  on  in  a  moment.  An  article  on  the  Golden  Age  could 
not,  of  course,  avoid  a  discussion  of  the  famous  prediction  in  the  Fourth 
Eclogue,  concerning  which  Mr.  Hardie  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
clue  to  its  precise  meaning  is  lost,  and  that  it  must  remain  a  somewhat 
mysterious,  if  impressive  and  beautiful,  poem.  "It  would  be  as  idle," 
he  says,  "to  try  to  identify  Shelley's  '  loftier  Argo'  and  *  new  Ulysses' 
as  it  is  to  rationalize  with  prosaic  literalness  the  dream  of  Virgil." 

The  temptation  is  strong  to  summarize  the  lecture  which  follows  on 
"The  Vein  of  Eomance  in  Greek  and  Eoman  Literature,"  including,  as 
it  does,  reflections  on  such  interesting  sub-topics  as  the  connection  of 
romance  with  the  position  of  women,  the  effect  of  a  despotic  political 
system  in  stimulating  romantic  literature,  the  romantic  element  in  Vir- 
gil and  Ovid,  the  connection  of  mediaeval  romance  with  classical  stories, 
etc.  It  must  suffice  to  transcribe  Mr.  Hardie' s  admirable  contrast 
between  the  classical  and  the  romantic  temper : 

To  go  back  from  the  most  fervent  works  of  modern  romance  to  Sophocles  or 
Phidias  is  a  transition  which  will  strike  the  two  types  of  mind  very  differently.  The 
one  would  describe  it  as  leaving  the  heat  and  glare  of  a  lighted  theatre  for  the  cool 
air  and  the  quiet  stars.  The  other  will  think  of  it  as  coming  down  from  the  heights 
of  heaven  to  the  dull  routine  of  earthly  existence  and  the  hard  daylight  of  ordinary 
life.  To  those  wiio  have  felt  the  fervor  of  a  later  age,  the  classical  art  will  always 
seem  a  little  cold,  a  little  formal  and  rigid.  But  tranquillity,  soundness  of  mind, 
and  clearness  of  vision  are  great  qualities,  and  they  make  the  best  classical  art  and 
life  a  thing  to  which  we  must  always  recur  to  correct  what  is  feverish,  erratic,  or 
over-strained  in  romantic  thought  or  art. 

"  The  Language  of  Poetry  "  is  a  subject  of  universal  application, 
though  mainly  illustrated  in  Mr.  Hardie' s  sixth  lecture  from  Greek  and 
Latin  writers.  Why  have  poets  so  often  employed  a  language  of  their 
own?  How  are  we  to  understand  Aristotle's  dictum  that  poetry  is  an 
"imitation"?  These  questions  are  answered  in  a  discussion  which 
throws  much  light  upon  the  whole  problem  of  literary  expression,  and 
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which,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  would  be  quite  beyond  the  reach 
of  that  mere  pedantic  erudition  wliich  is  frequently  supposed  to  distin- 
guish the  classical  scholar.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
next  lecture,  "The  Metrical  Form  of  Poetry,"  as  the  most  technical  in 
the  book.  Even  this  touches  incidentally  upon  points  of  high  psycho- 
logical interest,  as,  for  instance,  upon  the  paradox  that  it  is  just  the 
artificiality  of  metrical  form  that  makes  verse  a  suitable  vehicle  for  the 
most  intense  and  fervid  emotions.  The  three  concluding  lectures  might 
also,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  of  more  interest  to  the  specialist  than  to  the 
general  reader,  but  they  are  by  no  means  without  a  bearing  upon  the 
problems  of  modern  literature.  Their  subjects  are  "  Literary  Criticism 
at  Rome,"  "  The  Revival  and  Progress  of  Classical  Studies  in  Europe,"  and 
"Aims  and  Methods  of  Classical  Study."  In  the  second  of  these  Mr. 
Hardie,  after  showing  the  distinctive  features  of  the  four  periods  con- 
nected with  the  names  of  Petrarch,  Scaliger,  Bentley,  and  Wolf,  asks  us 
to  consider  why  it  is  that  the  classical  authors  have  thus  formed  the  ob- 
ject of  laborious  study  from  generation  to  generation,  while  the  work  of 
the  commentator  in  each  period  has  been  superseded.  He  speaks  of  the 
answer  to  this  question  as  "rather  obvious,"  yet  it  is  worth  reproducing: 

The  reason  is  that  the  great  writings  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  works  of  art.  If 
you  ask  a  sculptor  whether  the  Venus  of  Melos  or  the  Hermes  of  Olympia  has  been 
"superseded,"  he  will  merely  laugh  at  the  question.  So  it  is  with  a  great  work  of 
literary  art.  It  can  never  be  superseded.  A  later  age  may  produce  something 
greater,  but,  even  if  it  does,  it  is  of  necessity  something  different.  If  the  earlier 
work  is  a  real  masterpiece,  a  model  of  correct  thinking  and  of  lucid  expression,  it 
retains  the  same  instructiveness  and  the  same  charm  that  it  had  before.  Tlie  notion 
that  classical  authors  have  ceased  to  be  worth  studying  is  due  to  a  confusion  of  ideas. 
A  scientific  theory  such  as  that  of  the  fixity  of  the  earth  is  in  time  exploded  or  super- 
seded. But  great  poems,  speeches,  or  histories  arc  not  superseded,  any  more  than 
the  pyramids  are  superseded  by  the  building  of  a  new  hotel  in  Cairo. 

In  one  of  his  lectures  Mr.  Hardie,  incidentally  noting  that  "Momm- 
sen  is  as  distinctly  a  Caesarian  and  imperialist  in  his  views  as  Grote 
was  democratic,"  adds  that  "this  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  vitality  of  classical  studies  and  the  closeness  of  their  connec- 
tion with  modern  life."  His  own  volume,  though  evidently  written 
without  any  intention  of  proving  or  illustrating  this  connection,  cannot 
but  produce  upon  any  careful  reader  a  strong  impression  of  the  conti- 
nuity of  ancient  and  modern  literature.  Even  though  it  could  not  be 
shown  that  the  younger  writers  had  deliberately  followed  ancient  mod- 
els or  had  been  affected  directly  by  books  which  had  become  classics 
long  before  their  own  time,  it  would  still  be  impossible  to  have  any 
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adequate  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  moderns  without  a  comparison 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  same  subjects  were  dealt  with  by  the 
ancients.  To  take  Mr.  Hardie's  first  lecture  as  an  instance,  the  real 
quality  of  the  treatment  of  Nature  by  English  or  American  poets  of  the 
present  day  cannot  be  rightly  estimated  without  a  knowledge  of  how 
Nature  has  presented  itself  to  writers  of  previous  centuries,  and  particu- 
larly to  those  whose  poetry  has  such  vitality  that  it  has  already  endured 
for  two  thousand  years. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  cases  in  which  the  influence  of  the  class- 
ical literature  upon  a  modern  writer  can  be  directly  traced.  Tenny- 
son, for  example,  is  well  known  to  have  steeped  himself  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  and  to  have  been  affected  by  them  both  in  the  broad 
lines  of  his  poetry  and  in  its  minute  details.  Mention  has  already  been 
made  of  a  casual  reference  to  this  in  Mr.  Hardie's  lectures.  There  are 
several  others.  His  mode  of  fusing  poetic  ideas  is  compared  to  that  of 
"  his  master  Virgil. "  His  "  subtle  and  penetrating  knowledge  of  ancient 
ideas  "  is  remarked  in  connection  with  the  conception  of  a  wraith  or 
image  detached  from  the  real  person  or  soul,  which  appears  in  one  of  his 
poems  just  as  it  does  in  the  ^neid.  He  is  classical  in  such  details  as 
that  species  of  metonymy  by  which  an  adjective  is  used  in  an  active 
sense  when  the  thing  does  not  possess  the  quality  itself,  but  imparts  it 
to  others.  Thus  when  Tennyson  speaks  of  "the  sound  of  that  forgetful 
shore,"  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  "immemori  perstringens  gurgite  ripas  " 
of  the  Stream  of  Lethe,  in  Silius. 

A  volume  in  the  Columbia  University  Studies  in  English,  entitled 
"Classical  Echoes  in  Tennyson,"*  by  Wilfred  P.  Mustard,  Professor 
of  Latin  in  Haverford  College,  is  the  work  of  a  diligent  as  well  as  exact 
scholar  who  has  brought  together  several  scores  of  such  parallels.  His 
book  would  easily  have  been  made  much  larger  if  he  had  included  the 
allusions  to  classical  history  and  mythology,  but  these  are  too  numerous 
and  too  obvious  to  be,  in  his  judgment,  worth  setting  down  here.  He 
confines  himself  to  "  more  or  less  conscious  imitations  " ;  to  "  passages 
where  a  subtle  or  unconscious  memory  of  some  ancient  poet  seems  to 
have  determined  the  choice  of  a  word  or  the  turn  of  a  phrase."  The 
most  significant  resemblances  are  in  the  case  of  passages  several  lines 
long,  which  there  is  no  space  to  quote  here.  Of  examples  in  single  lines, 
a  fair  specimen  is  the  hesitation  of  Sir  Bedivere  in  the  "Morte  d' Ar- 
thur," where  "This  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind "  may  be  set 
over  against  the  Virgilian  "Atque  animum  nunc  hue  celerem,  nunc 

*  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co. 
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dividit  illuc."  It  is  impossible  to  explain  this  likeness  as  a  mere  coin- 
cidence. In  some  of  the  passages  quoted  by  Mr.  Mustard  that  explana- 
tion would  be  possible,  especially  where  the  similarity  has  to  do  with 
what  might  be  called,  with  all  respect,  a  literary  commonplace  either  in 
thought  or  expression.  In  the  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington," the  words  "underneath  another  sun  "  are  scarcely  so  unusual  as 
to  need  to  be  referred  back  to  Virgil's  "alio  sub  sole"  and  Horace's 
"terras  alio  calentes  sole."  Nor,  again,  has  the  "flask  of  cider  from  his 
father's  vats,"  brought  out  at  the  picnic  in  "  Audley  Court,"  so  obvious  a 
genealogical  connection  with  the  loosening  of  the  four-year-old  pitch 
seal  from  the  wine  jars  of  the  harvest  feast  at  Phrasidemus'  farm  in  The- 
ocritus that  it  would  be  recognized  without  demur  by  the  Heralds'  Col- 
lege. 

In  one  of  his  appendices  Mr.  Mustard  himself  administers  a  caution 
against  over-confidence  in  attributing  images  and  phrases  to  classical 
models.  The  biography  of  Tennyson  has  shown  that  certain  passages 
whose  source  liad  been  "  discovered "  by  critics  in  the  Iliad  were 
actually  derived  from  personal  experiences.  Thus  the  simile  of  the 
"stately  pine  "  in  "The  Princess,"  which  had  been  ascribed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  certain  lines  in  both  Homer  and  Virgil,  is  recorded  in  the  mem- 
oir to  have  been  suggested  in  the  Pyrenees  by  a  pine  on  an  island  in  mid- 
stream between  two  cataracts.  Yet  even  here  one  may  well  believe 
that,  although  the  direct  and  immediate  origin  of  the  simile  was  some- 
thing which  Tennyson  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  it  was  more  readily  ac- 
cepted as  a  poetical  suggestion  because  of  the  classical  reminiscence 
present,  subconsciously  perhaps,  in  the  poet's  mind.  And  with  all 
allowance  for  excess  of  eagerness  on  the  part  of  a  compiler,  who  natu- 
rally wishes  to  waste  no  opportunities,  the  evidence  of  classical  influence 
upon  the  thought  and  style  of  Tennyson  remains  clear  and  strong.  In- 
dividual parallels  may  mean  little,  but  the  cumulative  effect  of  such  a 
mass  of  comparative  passages  is  convincing.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  resemblances  which  Mr.  Mustard  has  detected  are  by  no  means 
of  the  type  that  can  be  appropriately  classified  under  the  heading  of 
"  plagiarisms. "  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  Tennyson  stole  from 
the  ancient  poets ;  his  relation  was  not  that  of  a  thief  to  the  rightful 
owner  of  a  piece  of  property,  but  of  a  pupil  to  his  teacher.  One  might 
as  well  accuse  Lord  Kelvin  of  stealing  from  Sii'  Isaac  Newton,  or  a  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  a  present-day  seminary  of  stealing  from  the  Fathers. 

This  attractive  little  volume,  it  should  be  understood,  is  something 
very  much  better  than  a  mere  digging  out  of  such  verses  of  Tennyson 
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as  show  resemblance  to  lines  in  Greek  or  Latin  literature.  The  erudi- 
tion of  the  compiler  is  accompanied  everywhere  by  an  exact  and  critical 
scholarship.  Here  and  there  he  corrects  errors  of  Tennysonian  editors 
and  biographers — once  a  misquotation  from  memory  by  Tennyson  him- 
self. For  this  and  other  reasons  this  book  cannot  safely  be  missed  by 
any  student  of  Tennyson's  work  in  general,  whether  or  not  he  happens 
to  be  especially  interested  in  its  particular  subject. 

Although  most  readers  will  probably  be  surprised  at  the  great  extent 
to  which  Tennyson  was  indebted  to  the  ancient  classics,  there  is  no 
novelty  in  the  fact  of  such  a  debt.  Tennyson,  like  his  great  contem- 
porary Browning  —  in  which  poets,  by  the  way,  more  than  in  any  other 
English  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  modern  temper  found  ex- 
pression —  was  always  known  to  possess  a  keen  interest  in  Greek  and 
Latin  letters.  If  all  the  moderns  were  of  this  type  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  winning  general  acceptance  for  the  doctrine  of  the  continu- 
ity of  ancient  and  modern  literature.  But  have  there  not  been  men  of 
the  front  rank  in  literary  history  who  have  been  free  from  all  influence 
of  alien  tongues  and  have  built  up  their  fame  by  force  of  their  own 
genius,  assisted  by  a  study  of  the  previous  masterpieces  of  their  own 
language?  Milton,  it  is  true,  was  saturated  with  the  classics  —  to  such 
a  degree,  indeed,  that  according  to  an  eminent  critic  an  appreciation  of 
him  is  the  last  reward  of  consummated  classical  scholarship.  But  what 
of  Shakespeare  ?  Have  we  not  in  the  greatest  name  of  all  an  instance 
of  such  independence  of  classical  tradition  as  destroys  any  supposition 
that  the  movement  of  the  human  race  in  literature  is  no  less  a  devel- 
opment than  its  movement  in  history  ?  Was  it  not  "  native  wood-notes 
wild  "  that  Shakespeare  "  warbled  "  ?  Did  not  one  who  knew  him  well 
leave  it  on  record  that  he  knew  "  small  Latin  and  less  Greek  "  ? 

It  is  of  interest  to  see  that  Mr.  Mustard,  without  going  out  of  his  way 
to  find  classical  echoes  in  Shakespeare,  notes  a  few  such  as  by-products, 
so  to  speak,  of  his  investigation  of  Tennyson.  An  Homeric  epithet,  a 
wish  parallel  to  one  in  Anacreon,  a  fancy  about  time  reminiscent  of 
Theocritus,  a  Virgilian  phrase  are  quoted  incidentally  from  Shakespeare 
in  further  illustration  of  some  Tennysonian  similarity,  and  suggest  that 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  text  of  Shakespeare  would  yield  scarcely  less 
notable  results  than  have  been  found  in  Tennyson's  case. 

This  problem  has  been  attempted  in  the  introductory  essay  of  "Stud- 
ies IN  Shakespeare,"  *  by  J.  Churton  Collins,  who  possesses  just  the 

*  London :  A.  Constable  &  Co. 
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qualities  of  scholarship,  critical  power,  and  courage  —  the  last  not  an 
unnecessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  any  one  who  aspires  to  overthrow 
hoary  delusions  —  required  for  such  a  task.  The  denial  to  Shakespeare 
of  any  knowledge  of  the  classics  is,  as  Mr.  Collins  reminds  us  in  his  first 
sentence,  among  the  traditions  which  the  world  appears  to  have  made  up 
its  mind  to  accept  without  inquiry,  and  which,  by  a  strange  superstition, 
seem  to  be  exempted  even  from  debate.  This  belief  he  now  assails, 
maintaining  that  Shakespeare  could  almost  certainly  read  Latin  with  as 
much  facility  as  a  cultivated  Englishman  of  our  own  time  reads  French ; 
that  with  some  at  least  of  the  principal  Latin  classics  he  was  intimately 
acquainted ;  that  through  the  Latin  language  he  had  access  to  the  Greek 
classics ;  and  that  of  the  Greek  classics  in  the  Latin  versions  he  had,  in 
all  probability,  a  remarkably  extensive  knowledge. 

An  argument  which  extends  to  nearly  a  hundred  pages,  most  of  which 
are  taken  up  by  the  citation  of  evidence,  cannot  well  be  summarized  in 
a  few  lines ;  but  its  general  course  may  perhaps  be  sufficiently  indicated. 
Mr.  Collins  begins  by  bringing  to  light  the  instability  of  the  foundation 
on  which  the  common  tradition  is  based.  To  Ben  Jonson,  he  suggests, 
"  small  Latin  and  less  Greek  "  would  connote  what  it  would  connote  to 
Scaliger  or  to  Casaubon ;  it  meant  simply  that  Shakespeare  was  not  a 
scholar  in  the  technical,  academic,  and  one  might  almost  say  pedantic 
sense.  Next,  by  use  of  the  data  of  the  history  of  education  in  England, 
we  are  shown  the  typical  curriculum  of  such  grammar  schools  of  the 
time  as  that  which  Shakespeare  attended  at  Stratford-on-Avon ;  and  we 
thus  find  that  Latin  was  normally  a  part  of  the  course,  with  Greek  fre- 
quently, the  latter  depending  mainly  upon  the  character  of  the  head- 
master. There  is  ueason  to  believe  that  the  classical  teaching  at  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon was  above  the  average. 

The  ground  having  thus  been  prepared  for  the  inquiry,  Mr.  Collins 
proceeds  to  the  evidence  of  the  Shakespearean  text.  His  first  point  is  that 
Shakespeare,  with  minute  particularity  of  detail,  based  a  poem  and  a  play 
on  a  poem  of  Ovid  and  a  comedy  of  Plautus  which  he  must  have  read 
in  the  original,  as  no  English  translations,  so  far  as  we  know,  existed  at 
the  time.  He  certainly  makes  out  a  strong  case  for  this  connection, 
one's  only  hesitation  being  that  induced  by  the  proviso,  "so  far  as  we 
know."  Illustrations  are  then  given  of  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  cer- 
tain writings  of  Seneca,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Persius,  Lucretius,  and  Cicero, 
which  also  appear  to  have  been  accessible  only  in  the  originals,  as  well 
as  of  passages  in  Plato,  accessible  only  in  Latin  versions.  A  further 
most  interesting  argument  is  drawn  from  a  collection  of  parallel  pas- 
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sages  showiug  that,  in  many  instances,  when  an  English  translation  of 
a  Latin  writer  was  in  his  hands,  Shakespeare  made  use  not  only  of  the 
translation,  but  of  the  original  as  well. 

On  one  feature  of  Shakespeare's  debt  to  the  classics  Mr.  Collins 
writes  at  special  length  —  his  relation  to  the  Greek  dramatists.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  overstating  his  case,  he  takes  no  account 
of  those  similarities  which  might  be  considered  coincidences,  such  as 
philosophical  commonplaces,  identity  of  sentiment  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, and  similarities  of  metaphorical  expression,  though  in 
many  of  these  the  verbal  likeness  is  so  close  as  to  be  startling.  More 
stress  is  laid  on  what  is  called  "the  Greek  note  "  in  Shakespeare's  man- 
ner. "When,"  says  Mr.  Collins,  "we  compare  many  of  the  soliloquies 
and  monologues  in  Shakespeare's  dramas  with  those  characteristic  of  the 
Greek  tragedies,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  their  close  resemblance 
in  phrase  and  diction,  in  color,  tone,  and  ring."  Narrowing  the  area  to 
a  single  drama,  he  declares  that "  if  Shakespeare  had  not  read  the  '  Ajax ' 
and  been  influentially  impressed  by  it,  there  is  an  end  to  all  evidence 
founded  on  reference  and  parallelism."  He  works  out  this  comparison 
in  six  pages.  It  takes  him  twenty-five  pages  more  to  elaborate  that 
evidence  on  which  he  has  already  laid  stress  as  possessing  the  highest 
degree  of  probability,  namely,  the  correspondence  between  Shakespeare 
and  the  Greek  dramatists  in  their  dramatic  art,  in  their  attitude  toward 
the  great  problems  of  life  and  death,  and  in  their  delineations  of  charac- 
ter. 

Mr.  Collins  is  even  bold  enough  to  contend  that  the  characteristics 
which  differentiate  Shakespeare's  work  from  that  of  his  contemporaries 
are  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  and  that  with- 
out the  artist  of  the  "  Agamemnon,"  the  "  GEdipus  Eex,"  and  the  "  Medea," 
we  should  never  have  had  the  artist  of  "Hamlet,"  of  "Macbeth,"  and  of 
"Lear."  In  a  later  essay  on  "Sophocles  and  Shakespeare  as  Theological 
and  Ethical  Teachers,"  Mr.  Collins  returns  to  this  fascinating  subject, 
and  brings  to  our  notice  analogies  even  more  surprising  than  those  re- 
corded in  his  article  on  the  general  subject. 

In  this  brief  analysis  it  is  impossible  to  convey  the  effect  of  the  critic's 
argument  as  he  marshals  point  after  point  in  support  of  his  thesis.  As 
in  Mr.  Mustard's  collection,  what  is  felt  is  the  cumulative  influence  of 
comparison  after  comparison.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  what 
Mr.  Churton  Collins  attempts  to  prove  is  not  simply  that  Shakespeare 
was  influenced  by  the  classical  writers,  but  that  he  knew  the  Latin  writ- 
ers in  great  measure  at  first  hand,  and  the  Greek  through  the  Latin. 
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He  has  omitted  altogether  those  passages  which  Shakespeare  might  have 
taken  from  English  versions.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  if  these  had  been 
included,  the  debt  of  the  great  English  dramatist  to  his  classical  prede- 
cessors would  have  been  established  with  far  greater  cogency.  It  may 
be,  no  doubt,  that  many  of  the  items  in  the  evidence  belong  merely  to 
the  common  experience  and  expression  of  the  world  —  it  would  be  inter- 
esting if  some  Orientalist  would  take  the  trouble  to  compile  a  list  of 
aphorisms  and  metaphors  in  which  Shakespeare  was  anticipated  by  the 
Vedas  —  but  if  all  these  were  eliminated,  these  essays  by  Mr.  Collins 
would  still  constitute  a  powerful  argument  in  behalf  of  that  doctrine  of 
the  continuity  of  ancient  literature,  of  which  he  has  been  for  many  years 
one  of  the  foremost  champions. 

The  present  volume  is  not  wholly  occupied  with  this  sprightly  con- 
tention. In  other  papers  Mr.  Churton  Collins  vindicates  the  Shakespea- 
rean authorship  of  "  Titus  Andronicus  " ;  discusses  the  quality  of  Shake- 
speare as  a  prose  writer,  reaching  the  conclusion  that  his  prose  is  a 
phenomenon  as  remarkable  as  his  verse,  and  in  one  respect  —  its  origi- 
nality —  is  even  more  remarkable ;  analyzes  the  significance  of  Shake- 
speare's extraordinary  legal  knowledge  in  its  bearing  upon  his  biography; 
examines  his  relations  to  Holinshed ;  weighs  the  resemblances  between 
him  and  Montaigne;  faces  some  of  the  problems  of  Shakespeare's  text 
and  prosody ;  and  uses  his  final  chapter  as  a  pillory  for  "  The  Bacon- 
Shakespeare  Mania."  In  this  there  is  much  admirable  and  pungent 
writing,  but  nothing  more  apt  than  the  following  introductory  quotation 
from  Bacon's  own  words  in -"The  Advancement  of  Learning": 

Like  as  many  substances  in  nature  which  are  solid  do  putrefy  and  corrupt  into 
worms,  so  it  is  the  property  of  good  and  sound  knowledge  to  putrefy  and  dissolve 
into  a  number  of  subtle,  idle,  unwholesome,  and  (as  I  may  term  them)  vermiculate 
questions,  which  have  indeed  a  kind  of  quickness  and  life  of  spirit,  but  no  soundness 
of  matter  or  goodness  of  quality. 

While  the  connection  between  modern  literature  and  ancient  is  not 
so  obvious  that  one  can  dispense  with  argument  and  evidence  in  obtain- 
ing for  it  acceptance  by  popular  opinion,  no  one  —  not  even  the  Western 
novelist  who  cautioned  his  fellow-craftsmen  against  troubling  them- 
selves about  "  the  sodden  lees  of  an  ancient  crushing  "  —  could  be  blind 
to  the  historical  relation  of  American  literature  to  its  English  sources. 
When  Prof.  Barrett  Wendell,  of  Harvard,  was  invited  to  deliver  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  the  first  regular  lectures  concerning  English  lit- 
erature ever  given  by  an  American  at  an  English  university,  he  happily 
chose  for  his  subject  that  period  in  which  the  streams  of  tradition 
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which  have  nurtured  the  uatioual  temper  of  America  parted  from  those 
which  have  nurtured  the  national  temper  of  modern  England.  As  Vir- 
ginia was  settled  about  1610,  the  Pilgrims  made  their  landing  in  1620, 
and  Boston  was  founded  by  1630,  he  judged  that  a  study  of  the  first 
third  of  the  seventeenth  century  would  be  the  most  appropriate  and  help- 
ful contribution  that  an  American  could  make  when  speaking  to  an  Eng- 
lish academic  audience.  The  main  purpose,  then,  of  these  lectures,  now 
collected  under  the  title  of "  The  Temper  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
IN  English  Literature,"  *  is  not  to  write  a  standard  history  of  English 
literature  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  fashion  of  the  conventional 
text-book,  but  "to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  national  temper  of 
England,  as  revealed  in  seventeenth-century  literature,  changed  from  the 
temper  ancestrally  common  to  modern  England  and  to  modern  America, 
and  became,  before  the  century  closed,  something  which  later  time  must 
recognize  as  distinctly,  specifically  English." 

Eeaders  of  Mr.  Wendell's  "Literary  History  of  America"  are  familiar 
with  his  conclusion  that  Elizabethan  influences  persisted  in  America  long 
after  their  vigor  had  departed  in  the  country  of  their  origin,  and  that  in 
this  sense  it  was  New  England  that  ought  to  have  been  called  Old. 
Mr.  Wendell  has  already  given  at  length  his  reasons  for  his  belief  in  so 
far  as  it  relates  particularly  to  American  literature.  In  this  volume  he 
lays  the  emphasis  upon  the  other  side  of  the  comparis.on,  showing  that 
the  seventeenth  century,  during  which  practically  no  development  is  to 
be  traced  in  American  literature,  was  in  England  "the  century  which 
began  with  full  Elizabethan  integrity,  which  passed  through  the  disin- 
tegration typified  by  dominant  Puritanism,  and  which  ended  with  a  re- 
integration hardly  yet  crumbling  "  —  in  fact,  a  period  when  "  the  temper 
of  England,  as  expressed  in  literature,  underwent  such  a  change  as 
comes  to  human  beings  when  they  suddenly  lapse  from  childhood  to 
youth,  from  youth  to  maturity,  or  from  maturity  to  age." 

There  is  perhaps  no  period  in  English  literature  which  has  attracted 
so  much  serious  attention  as  that  which  includes  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
ton, but  Mr.  Wendell's  statement  of  his  thesis  prepares  us  to  find  in  his 
lectures  an  original  treatment  of  a  subject  even  so  hackneyed.  Their 
freshness  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  he  is  an  American  and  therefore 
regards  his  topic  at  a  different  perspective  from  that  of  English  critics, 
and  partly  to  the  activity  of  his  own  intellect,  which  does  not  acquiesce 
in  traditional  opinions,  but  seeks  to  reach  an  independent  judgment. 
At  the  same  time,  his  New  England  training  enables  him  to  approach 

*  New  York:  C,  Scribner's  Sons. 
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his  topic  with  a  sympathy  which  would  have  been  impossible  to  a 
French  or  German  writer,  and  a  lack  of  which  would  have  seriously 
hindered  a  correct  appreciation  of  authors  whose  work  has  entered  into 
the  fibre  of  Englishmen  and  their  kin.  This  sympathy  is  assisted  by 
an  admirable  carefulness  and  sanity  of  judgment  in  preventing  the  writ- 
er's originality  from  degenerating  into  a  craving  for  freakish  novelty. 
Where  some  new  view  is  put  forward,  it  is  a  real  illumination  and  not 
a  will-of-the-wisp.  Mr.  Wendell  does  not  hesitate,  for  instance,  to 
adopt  Mr.  A.  H.  Thorndike's  theory  concerning  the  causes  of  the 
changes  in  the  style  of  Shakespeare  —  a  theory  which  precisely  reverses 
the  relation  commonly  thought  to  have  existed  between  him  and  some 
of  his  contemporaries.  The  suggestion  is  not  one  to  be  accepted  in  a 
hurry ;  but,  whether  valid  or  not,  it  is  of  a  perfectly  reasonable  type, 
and  has  in  it  nothing  that  is  "subtle,  idle,  unwholesome,  and  vermic- 
ulate." 

The  characteristics  of  this  volume  will  therefore  appeal  quite  as 
strongly  to  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  best  known  work  on  sev- 
enteenth-century literature  as  to  those  who  begin  their  study  of  it  under 
its  guidance.  It  is  something  to  find  that  the  authors  of  the  time  are 
not  grouped  here  in  the  customary  order  of  importance.  The  mere  fact 
that  Mr.  Wendell  does  not  distribute  his  brackets  as  other  critics  have 
done  —  for  instance,  Kaleigh,  Burton,  and  Browne  is  not  a  usual  colloca- 
tion —  sets  one  thinking.  A  particularly  helpful  feature  of  his  method 
is  his  fondness  for  comparisons  which  give  us  an  insight  into  the  dis- 
tinctive qualities  of  two  or  more  writers  by  means  of  the  apt  quotation 
of  passages  in  which  they  deal  with  the  same  subject  or  express  the  same 
sentiment.  In  this  way  we  are  taught,  much  more  thoroughly  than 
would  have  been  possible  by  pages  of  disquisition,  the  difference  between 
Spenser  and  Herrick,  between  Jonson  and  Carew,  between  Marlowe  and 
Ford. 

This  is  but  one  evidence  of  the  peculiar  value  of  this  book 
through  the  writer's  skill  as  a  teacher.  All  his  knowledge  of  the  ma- 
terial, and  of  the  work  done  upon  it  by  modern  scholarship,  would  have 
had  a  much  less  serviceable  result  if  it  had  not  been  accompanied  by 
a  mastery  of  the  art  of  effective  arrangement  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
difhculties  of  the  average  learner.  One  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  that 
the  style  of  this  volume  is  more  attractive  than  that  of  any  book  pre- 
viously published  by  the  same  author.  In  his  "  Stelligeri "  essays  and 
elsewhere  there  seemed  an  almost  painful  effort  to  avoid  split  infinitives 
and  other  offences  against  the  ideal.     Here,  without  any  sacrifice  of 
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purity,  the  style  bears  no  marks  of  struggle.  To  Mr.  Wendell's  readers 
the  consequent  smoothness  of  style  will  have  a  great  charm,  for  they 
are  never  irritated  by  the  reflection  that  the  writer  was  somewhat  wor- 
ried by  the  attempt  to  make  his  work  conform  to  the  standard  rules  of 
composition.  Its  smoothness,  however,  does  not  become  at  all  tedious, 
for  there  are  many  remarkable  epigrams  and  characterizations  scattered 
up  and  down  its  pages.  We  should  have  to  go  far,  for  example,  to  find 
a  better  account  than  this  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I:  "Crime  if  you 
will,  almost  certainly  a  folly,  but  more  certainly  still  an  act  of  supreme 
devotion." 

Though  this  volume  is  of  such  high  merit  that  it  will  take  a  place  at 
once  as  one  of  the  recognized  authorities  on  its  subject,  it  is  not  likely 
that  all  its  positions  will  be  accepted  without  demur.  For  one  thing, 
Mr.  Wendell's  new  estimates  of  the  comparative  importance  of  some  of 
the  seventeenth-century  writers  will  hardly  find  their  way  into  the  liter- 
ature manuals  of  the  futm-e  without  further  discussion.  Some,  too,  of 
his  more  general  pronouncements  do  not  immediately  commend  them- 
selves. He  says  of  Lily  that  "  he  had  that  shallow  kind  of  originality 
which  enables  men  to  do  for  the  first  time  things  which  abler  men  shall 
by-and-by  do  better."  That  originality  of  this  kind  is  shallow  would 
certainly  be  challenged  by  the  contributor  to  the  last  number  of  The 
Forum,  who  said  that  the  bow  and  arrow  seemed  to  him  the  most  won- 
derful invention  in  the  world.  And  while  Mr.  Wendell  does  what  is 
meet  and  right  in  considering  at  length  the  influence  of  Puritanism  upon 
English  literature  and  in  recognizing  its  serious  contribution  to  culture, 
there  is  something  almost  diverting  in  his  hint  that  present-day  students 
in  Great  Britain  need  a  New  Englander  to  introduce  them  to  the  mean- 
ing of  Puritanism,  especially  of  its  Calvinistic  theology.  There  are 
always  not  a  few  Scotchmen  in  residence  at  Cambridge,  and  any  of  them 
who  were  present  at  Mr.  Wendell's  lectures  must  have  smiled  when  he 
expounded  to  them  as  an  antiquarian  curiosity  a  system  which  is 
scarcely  less  familiar  than  the  alphabet  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
British  Isles.  It  would  not  be  surprising,  too,  to  find  —  though  on  this 
point  one  must  speak  less  confidently  —  that  Calvinism  was  a  force  in 
the  most  influential  circles  of  the  English  Cambridge  as  lately  as  at  its 
American  namesake. 

A  further  and  more  serious  objection  must  be  brought  against  an 
extraordinary  paragraph  in  which  the  writer,  emphasizing  the  part 
played  by  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  in  moulding  the  language 
and  idiom  of  later  times  —  he  goes,  indeed,  so  far  as  to  speak  of  it  as 
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"  in  mere  literature  the  ultimate  achievement  of  English  prose  "  —  refers 
to  the  Eevised  Version  as  a  foil  to  show  up  the  unapproachable  excel- 
lence of  its  predecessor.  This  question  is  too  big  to  discuss  here,  and  I 
must  content  myself  with  noting  that  Mr.  E.  G.  Moulton,  who  has  done 
more  than  any  one  else  in  the  world  to  promote  the  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  as  literature  —  distinct,  that  is  to  say,  from  theology  or  devo- 
tion —  has  deliberately  declared  that  any  satisfactory  literary  study  of  the 
Bible  is  impossible  except  in  the  Eevised  Version. 

But  much  more  remarkable  than  his  disparagement  of  the  Eevised 
Version  is  a  concession  made  by  Mr.  Wendell  to  its  advocates,  namely, 
that  it  is  "  often  more  consonant  with  the  Higher  Criticism  than  the  Au- 
thorized Version  appears  to  be,"  and  so,  perhaps,  comes  "a  shade  nearer 
what  the  temper  of  this  passing  day  fancies  to  be  truth."  One  might  as 
well  say  that  Tennyson's  translation  of  a  passage  from  the  Eighth  Book 
of  the  Iliad  is  more  consonant  than  Chapman's  with  the  Wolfian  theory 
of  Homeric  authorship,  and  that  Jowett's  translations  of  the  speeches  in 
Thucydides  are  more  consonant  than  Dale's  with  the  theory  that  they 
are  the  independent  work  of  the  historian  rather  than  reports  of  the 
orators'  own  words.  Such  a  slip  must  have  been  due  to  a  quite  inex- 
plicable carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  lecturer;  for  it  is  incredible  that 
any  one  who  thinks  this  subject  important  enough  to  devote  several 
pages  to  it,  and  who  speaks  upon  it  so  dogmatically,  should  not  have 
made  himself  acquainted  with  tJie  literature  of  the  question,  or  that  a 
professor  of  English  or  any  other  literature  at  Harvard  should  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "higher  criticism."  This  strange  blunder, 
however,  while  showing  that  Mr.  Wendell  is  not  a  guide  to  be  followed 
blindly,  is  probably  the  only  serious  blemish  which  will  be  proved 
against  the  present  volume. 

Over  against  the  preface  of  Mr.  Mustard's  book  stands  the  following 
quotation  from  the  late  F.  W.  H.  Myers :  "For  myself,  I  am  no  fanatical 
advocate  of  a  classical  education  —  a  form  of  training  which  must  needs 
lose  its  old  unique  position  now  that  there  is  so  much  else  to  know. 
But  for  one  small  class  of  students  such  an  education  still  seems  to  me 
essential  —  for  those,  namely,  who  desire  to  judge  the  highest  poetry 
aright."  At  a  time  when,  as  Mr.  Hardie  puts  it,  literary  criticism  "con- 
sists often  of  irresponsible  and  anonymous  remarks,"  it  is  important  to 
lay  stress  upon  the  requirements  which  the  continuity  of  ancient  and 
modern  literature  makes  of  the  modern  critic.  Prof.  George  Saintsbury 
has  attempted  to  smooth  the  road  by  the  compilation  of  a  volume  enti- 
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tied  "Loci  Critici,"*  made  up  of  passages  illustrating  critical  theory 
and  practice  from  Aristotle  to  Matthew  Arnold.  We  learn  from  the 
preface  that  the  demand  for  such  a  collection  does  not  come  from  re- 
viewers, but  from  Mr.  Saintsbury's  discovery,  in  the  eight  years  of  his 
teaching  at  Edinburgh,  that  there  is  needed  by  students  a  convenient 
text-book  to  include  the  passages  for  which  otherwise  they  would  have 
to  refer  to  a  small  library.  He  has  for  some  time  meditated  the  produc- 
tion of  such  a  book,  but  did  not  venture  to  undertake  the  task  until  he 
happened  to  learn  from  Prof.  Gay  ley,  of  the  University  of  California, 
that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  large  demand  for  it  in  this  country. 

This  volume  will  certainly  be  useful,  but  not  useful  to  everybody. 
Its  proper  use  will  be  as  a  companion  to  a  course  of  thorough  study,  not 
as  a  short  and  easy  method  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  history  of  lit- 
erary criticism.  To  take  only  the  first  section,  what  possible  meaning 
can  there  be  in  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle  —  which  Mr.  Saintsbury  gives 
here  almost  entire  —  to  a  reader  ignorant  of  the  Greek  drama  ?  In  other 
words,  the  complete  apparatus  of  the  student  of  criticism  must  include 
not  merely  the  principles  the  critics  have  enunciated  or  even  their  own 
application  of  these  principles,  but  also  the  body  of  literature  constitut- 
ing the  material  on  which  they  worked.  All  this  does  not  impair  the 
value  of  the  book  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  especially  intended, 
though  it  might  perhaps  have  been  more  serviceable  still,  in  view  of 
what  has  just  been  said,  if  Mr.  Saintsbury  had  left  each  extract  in  its 
original  language  instead  of  making  translations  and  paraphrases.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  appearance  of  a  book  of  this  kind  illustrates  once  more 
how  mistaken  is  the  idea  that  modern  literature  can  be  properly  under- 
stood if  what  came  before  it  is  a  blank.  Such  a  book  also  suggests  that 
the  confusion  and  exaggeration  disfiguring  so  much  present-day  criticism 
may  be  largely  attributed  to  the  lack  of  that  careful  study  of  the  su- 
preme works  of  literary  art  which  *is  as  necessary  a  training  for  the 
critic  of  books  as  the  study  of  the  Old  Masters  for  the  critic  of  pictures. 

Herbert  W.  Horwill. 

*  Boston  and  London :  Ginn  &  Co. 
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New  York  City  has  thirty  first-class  producing  theatres  or  sources 
of  original  theatrical  enterprise,  and  about  as  many  more  combination  or 
vaudeville  houses,  where  standard  popular  plays  are  continuously  re- 
peated or  revived.  The  output  for  the  season  of  1903-04,  or  the  forty 
weeks  ending  with  May  last,  was  exactly  one  hundred  new  pieces,  one- 
third  of  which  number  represents  the  proportion  of  music-farces  and  so- 
called  comic  operas.  When  we  consider  that  these  hundred  new  pieces 
constitute,  under  present  conditions,  the  entire  annual  supply  of  fresh 
theatrical  material  for  all  the  United  States,  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  importance,  not  to  say  the  responsibility,  of  our  metropolis  in  this 
regard. 

The  season  was  a  memorably  disastrous  one.  It  was  a  case  of  reap- 
ing the  whirlwind,  through  carelessness  begotten  of  prosperity.  Mana- 
gers lost  money ;  players  suffered  from  diminished  prestige ;  dramatic  art 
seemed  moribund.  The  public  found  the  theatre  flat,  stale,  and  unprofit- 
able, and  turned  elsewhere  in  search  of  rational  amusement.  Dramatic 
authors  shared  the  general  feeling  of  depression.  Few,  if  any,  works  of 
first-class  merit  were  brought  forth.  Some  well-deserving  things  failed, 
while  the  comparatively  successful  "  shows "  too  often  were  distinctly 
coarse  and  vulgar. 

Without  attempting  now  to  analyze  or  to  account  for  the  aspect  of 
afifairs  noted  in  this  summary  glance  backward,  we  cannot  help  being 
struck  with  evidences  that  the  costly  lessons  of  a  bygone  season  are  be- 
ing turned  to  good  account  in  the  one  at  present  so  flourishingly  under 
way.  The  theatrical  purveyors  have  become  more  paiustaking  when 
cautious,  more  generous  when  bold. 

The  traditional  timorousness  and  uncertainty  of  Presidential  election 
times  were  less  noticeable  this  year  than  ever  before.  And  now,  since 
the  momentous  first  week  of  November,  the  season  has  bourgeoned  out 
with  unprecedented  splendor  and  luxury.  In  proof  of  this,  let  us  take 
the  fortnight  of  November  14  to  28  —  weeks  of  the  Horse  Show  and  the 
Grand  Opera  opening,  respectively,  which  may  be  said  to  mark  the  first 
quarter  of  the  artistic-social  year.     On  both  the  Monday  evenings  there 
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were  half-a-dozen  simultaneous  premieres,  while  at  least  one  event  of 
prime  importance  marked  each  of  the  other  days,  including  the  Sundays. 
In  Manhattan  alone,  during  those  fourteen  days,  the  menu  of  attrac- 
tions, exclusive  of  the  opera,  included :  Sir  Cliarles  Wyndham,  with  his 
London  company ;  Mme.  Gabrielle  R^jane,  with  her  company  from  Paris, 
in  a  repertory  of  plays  by  foremost  French  authors;  Mr.  Conried's  Ger- 
man stock  company,  in  modern  and  classical  productions ;  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell,  in  Sardou's  latest  drama,  "The  Sorceress  " ;  Julia  Marlowe  and 
E.  H.  Sothern  in  conjunction,  in  the  most  sumptuous  Shakespearean 
revival  of  the  last  decade;  Mr.  Savage's  presentation  of  "Parsifal"  in 
English;  Mrs.  Fiske  and  Nance  O'Neil  playing  Ibsen  and  Sudermann; 
John  Drew,  Henry  Miller,  and  Ethel  Barry  more,  each  "  starring "  in  an 
up-to-date  English  comedy;  George  Ade's  "College  Widow  "  at  one  the- 
atre, and  his  "Sho-Gun"  at  another;  David  Warfield,  Louis  Mann, 
Andrew  Mack,  and  May  Irwin,  in  special  character  vehicles  of  native 
American  manufacture;  Amelia  Bingham,  in  a  revival  of  Clyde  Fitch's 
high-water  mark  of  achievement,  "The  Climbers";  Mmes.  Schumann- 
Heink  and  Fritzi  Scheff,  both  former  grand-opera  stars  of  first  magnitude, 
in  home-made  opera  comique,  of  the  Ludwig  Englander  and  Julian 
Edwardes  brands;  Edna  May  and  George  Grossmith,  Jr.,  with  an  inter- 
national music-farce ;  a  real  Drury  Lane  holiday  pantomime  extravaganza 
at  the  New  Amsterdam,  the  most  beautiful  and  luxurious  of  modern  the- 
atres; "Woodland,"  a  bird-opera  of  unique  merriment  and  charm;  the 
perennial  "  Wizard  of  Oz,"  at  that  popular  coliseum,  the  Academy  of 
Music;  and  a  whole  galaxy  of  mirthful  luminaries,  headed  by  Anna 
Held  and  Marie  Dressier,  at  the  unique  music-hall  institution  of  Weber- 
Ziegfeld.  The  above  enumeration  includes  only  what  was  uppermost  of 
the  passing  show  during  a  single  fortnight  in  November.  Few  things 
last  longer  than  that,  and  only  the  best  is  accepted  at  all,  in  pampered 
New  York. 

What  means  this  bewildering  show-carnival,  this  Mardi  Gras  of 
mummers,  this  dramatic  Vanity  Fair?  It  means  that  our  Empire  City 
is  rapidly  becoming,  if  she  has  not  already  become,  the  material  centre 
of  the  theatrical  world.  In  other  words,  here  is  the  money  Mecca  for 
all  artists  and  for  those  who  exploit  them. 

Of  course,  the  material  centre  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  artistic 
centre.  In  the  sense  of  creation  or  original  production  of  art,  we  are 
still  not  far  from  the  antipodes.  But  when  it  comes  to  broad,  catholic 
appreciation,  we  are  quite  in  advance  of  ourselves.  The  great  nations, 
and  even  the  minor  ones,  of  continental  Europe  have  their  national  thea- 
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tres  and  opera  houses,  their  native  writers  and  composers,  and  their  loyal, 
educated  play -going  public.  England  has  approximately  the  same,  as 
regards  the  drama,  in  her  producing  playhouses  and  stock  companies, 
dii-ected  by  actor-managers  in  the  interest  of  English  art  (and  commerce) 
exclusively.  Here  in  America  we  have  no  national  or  repertory  theatre, 
no  stock  companies,  no  actor-managers ;  and  even  the  most  enterprising 
among  our  half-dozen  or  so  of  theatrical  magnates  are  notoriously  ad- 
dicted to  reproducing  works  of  foreign  vogue,  regardless  of  their  intrinsic 
worth  or  fitness,  in  preference  to  taking  risks  by  producing  those  of  that 
obscure,  though  by  no  means  mythical,  personage,  the  untried  native 
dramatist. 

The  theatrical  magnate  has  the  great,  good-natured,  easy  Amer- 
ican public  behind  him,  with  "money  to  burn,"  as  the  phrase  is.  Since 
he  is  importing  the  plays,  he  may  as  well  import  the  players  with 
them  —  so  New  York  has  the  pick  of  Europe.  It  is  the  mouth  through 
which  the  whole  vast  country  is  fed.  This  arrangement  suits  the  Europe- 
an artists  very  well,  because  for  them  it  is  dollars  here  to  francs  at  home. 
For  example,  Mr.  Conried's  "Parsifal "  at  the  Metropolitan,  and  even  Mr. 
Savage's  at  the  New  York,  represented  outlays  of  money  that  would  have 
made  Wagnerian  Bayreuth  gasp  and  stare.  Fame  and  prestige  labori- 
ously won  in  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Milan,  Rome  are  so  many 
cheques,  in  five  figures  or  more,  to  be  cashed  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City.  All  this 
requires  active  and  unlimited  powers  of  assimilation,  which  we  have. 
The  whirligig  of  time  spins  swiftly,  in  our  age  and  country ;  and  the 
policy  of  intellectual  free-trade  may,  sooner  than  any  one  anticipates, 
make  us  as  autocratic  artistically  as  we  are  now  plutocratic  in  material 
wealth. 

Meanwhile,  an  outlook  over  the  dramatic  field,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment of  transition,  discloses  various  features  of  interest.  The  sudden 
and  brilliant  emergence  of  George  Ade  as  a  native  comedy-dramatist  is 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  phenomena  in  recent  American  theatricals. 
Three  years  ago,  Mr.  Ade  had  only  his  newspaper  reputation  as  a  fabu- 
list in  slang.  To-day  he  is  the  author  of  three  music-farces,  whose 
success  means  the  setting  of  a  new  and  better  pattern  in  that  sadly  over- 
worked and  demoralized  field  of  endeavor ;  and  of  two  "  straight "  come- 
dies, "The  County  Chairman  "  and  "The  College  Widow,"  which  not 
only  demonstrate  that  we  have  in  him  a  worthy  successor  to  the  lamented 
Charles  H.  Hoyt,  but  are  rich  in  promise  of  future  work  of  sound  value 
and  permanent  delight. 
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Mr.  Ade's  dramatic  fulfilment,  after  all,  is  less  sudden  than  at  first 
it  appears.  There  is  nothing  accidental  about  it.  For  twenty  years  he 
has  been  studying  and  writing  about,  from  a  humoristic  point  of  view, 
these  same  Middle  Western  characters  who  are  now  brought  upon  the 
stage.  His  experienced  observation  enabled  him,  when  the  time  came, 
to  select  from  his  accumulated  store  of  human  documents  just  those 
broadly  representative  types  which  were  sure  of  spontaneous  recognition 
from  American  theatre-going  audiences.  The  Hoosier  county  chair- 
man, the  village  belle,  her  beau,  her  skinflint  old  father,  the  rural  co- 
quette, the  passing  drummer,  the  shiftless  but  genial  darky  whom  every- 
body pets  and  spoils,  the  motley  assemblage  around  the  store  and 
post-office  at  train-time  —  all  these  familiar  worthies,  environed  in  that 
glamour  of  twenty  years  ago,  which  to  our  rapid  modern  life  is  already 
the  mellowed  past,  make  irresistible  appeal  to  city  folk,  the  majority  of 
whom  cherish  country  recollections  from  childhood.  In  the  same  way, 
the  college  widow,  the  "Prexy,"  the  undergraduates  and  their  football 
team,  the  visiting  papas,  and  the  townspeople  are  all  so  veritistic  in  the 
breezy  enthusiasm  of  their  speech  and  doings  that  every  collegian  who 
sees  the  play  imagines  it  to  be  reminiscent  of  his  own  special  Alma 
Mater.  Mr.  Ade  did  not  invent  these  things  or  learn  them  out  of 
books ;  he  simply  recorded  them  from  his  own  student  days. 

At  a  complimentary  banquet  tendered  to  Mr.  Ade  by  the  American 
dramatists,  a  few  weeks  ago,  many  eulogistic  words  were  spoken  to  and 
about  the  author  from  Indiana,  some  of  which  were  significantly  true. 
Mr.  Eugene  Presbrey  said:  "Ade  doesn't  seem  to  know  much  of  any- 
thing about  what  we  call  plot  and  construction  —  and  I'm  glad  of  it. 
His  work  is  so  much  the  better  for  being  free  of  those  time-honored  but 
cumbrous  artificialities."  This,  from  one  of  the  most  skilful  stage 
craftsmen  we  have,  whose  manipulation  of  "  Baffles  "  furnished  Mr.  Kyrle 
Bellew  with  the  most  effective  medium  which  that  superb  actor  has  had 
for  years,  means  a  great  deal.  Mr.  Presbrey  has  staged  so  many  plays, 
of  the  good  old  kind  that  is  passing  away,  that  to  him,  perhaps,  as  to 
most  of  us,  the  word  "plot "  imposes  itself  as  a  kind  of  fetich.  Is  the 
plot  of  a  play  merely  an  extraneous,  inanimate  scaffolding,  elaborately 
built,  upon  which  to  hang  scenes,  surprises,  and  characters,  like  toys  and 
sugar-plums  on  a  Christmas-tree  ?  Or  is  it  rather  the  simple,  single 
motive  or  objective-idea,  developing  naturally  out  of  the  mutual  coming 
together  of  a  gi'oup  of  characters?  The  latter  is  all  it  is  in  Mr.  Ade's 
two  comedies  —  the  whole  story  of  "  The  College  Widow  "  being  that  the 
boys  of  a  "  jay  "  college  are  bound  to  have  an  invincible  football  team  — 
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and  it  serves  him  excellently  well.  In  truth,  either  he  knows  a  great 
deal  more  about  putting  plays  together  than  technical  critics  give  him 
credit  for,  or  else  he  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  building  better 
than  he  knew. 

Some  of  the  above  reflections  may  be  also  applied  to  "Mrs.  Wiggs 
of  the  Cabbage  Patch,"  a  buoyantly  successful  piece  of  homely  charac- 
terization which  smacks  of  the  local  soil.  This  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
a  "book  play"  or  "dramatized  novel,"  though  its  material  is  derived 
from  a  series  of  very  naive  sketches,  originally  published  in  an  illustrated 
magazine,  describing  with  humorous  sympathy  a  squalid  suburb  of  Lou- 
isville, Kentucky.  The  author  of  the  sketches,  Mrs.  Alice  Hegan  Rice, 
being  engaged  in  "slum  work  "  of  a  missionary  nature,  studied  her  char- 
acters and  absorbed  "  atmosphere  "  with  a  thoroughness  that  is  excep- 
tional, even  with  the  most  veritistic  writers.  They  were  put  into  prac- 
ticable stage  form  by  Mrs.  Anne  Crawford  Flexner,  who  is  also  a 
Kentuckian  and  an  experienced  playwright.  Mrs.  Flexner  filled  in 
the  vague  and  shadowy  outlines  of  the  various  dramatis  personce,  and 
developed  brisk  scenes  from  slight  suggestions,  in  quite  a  workmanlike 
manner.  She  also  put  in  a  melodramatic  touch  or  two  entirely  her  own, 
but  not  seriously  affecting  the  integrity  of  the  piece  one  way  or  the  other. 
What  was  most  important,  she  contrived  to  keep  and  to  carry  over  the 
footlights  that  quaint,  sunny  spirit  of  optimism  which  disarms  adversity 
and  care. 

There  is  something  nationally  temperamental  in  it.  We  may  be 
sceptical,  indeed,  as  to  whether  the  real  Mrs.  Wiggs,  or  anybody  else 
outside  of  a  certain  brand  of  literature,  ever  says  such  things  as:  "I've 
made  it  a  practice  to  put  all  my  worries  down  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
then  set  on  the  lid  an'  smile."  But  what  she  does  —  when  the  orphan 
Lovey  Mary  comes  to  her  door,  when  "  poor  Mis'  Hazy  "  leans  on  her  for 
comfort  and  moral  support,  when  the  shiftless,  pie-eating  Mr.  Stubbins 
is  enough  to  try  the  patience  of  a  saint  —  rings  true  and  goes  to  the  pop- 
ular heart.  This  is  genuine  wholesome  dramatic  evolution  in  its  way. 
It  represents  an  immense  advance  beyond  the  many  ridiculous  imitative 
plays  of  European  life  written  by  Americans,  or  European  plays 
"adapted  "  for  the  American  stage,  which  have  not  as  yet  passed  out  of 
remembrance.  In  native  material  lies  the  only  hope  for  our  national 
theatre.  Every  sincere  attempt,  even  though  crude,  or  at  second-hand 
through  books  and  magazines,  is  so  much  progress  in  preparing  the  way 
for  our  future  American  Pineros,  Augiers,  Dumas,  Rostands,  Ibsens,  our 
Wagners,  Verdis,  Mascagnis.     So  we  may  wait  in  cheerful  certainty  of 
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better  days,  even  in  a  time  like  the  present,  when  (to  quote  a  newspaper 
humorist  of  to-day  who  may  be  an  acclaimed  Sheridan  to-morrow) : 

We've  drainatized  novels,  we've  dramatized  songs, 

We've  dramatized  pictures  and  scenes; 
We've  dramatized  rights  and  we've  dramatized  wrongs, 

We've  dramatized  satin  and  jeans. 

"The  Dictator,"  Mr.  Eichard  Harding  Davis's  original  farcical  com- 
edy of  consular  life  in  a  small  Caribbean  republic  of  the  sub-tropics,  and 
"The  Pit,"  from  the  late  Frank  Norris's  coarse  but  powerful  novel  of  the 
same  name,  are  two  plays,  successfully  produced  toward  the  latter  part 
of  last  season  and  continued  in  the  present  one,  which  afford  excellent 
illustrations  in  the  line  of  pioneer  dramatic  work  above  commented  upon. 
"The  Music  Master,"  constructed  by  Messrs.  Belasco  and  Klein  as  an 
individual  vehicle  for  the  progressive  exploitation  of  Mr.  David  Warfield's 
imquestioned  genius,  places  a  refined  and  lovable  German  character  in 
the  somewhat  reeking  Bohemian  atmosphere  of  East  Houston  Street, 
Manhattan,  with  surpassing  verisimilitude.  Mr.  Otis  Skinner's  "Har- 
vester" is  "Le  Chemineau  "  of  Jean  Eichepin's  poetic  idyl,  made  over 
into  a  Canadian  gypsy,  with  some  effects  that  are  novel  and  highly  pict- 
uresque as  Mr.  Skinner  enacts  them,  though  scarcely  convincing  as  real- 
life  drama. 

"Judith  of  Bethulia,"  a  blank- verse  tragedy  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich,  based  upon  the  story  of  Judith  and  Holof ernes  in  the  Apocry- 
phal Scriptures,  was  viewed  and  listened  to  with  respectful  curiosity  by 
a  few  such  audiences  as  New  York  can  furnish  for  the  literary  drama. 
These  audiences  are  notoriously  meagre.  Playgoers  of  the  present  gen- 
eration are  shy  even  of  poetic  drama ;  and  as  for  dramatic  poetry  —  to 
which  category  this  "  Judith  "  in  strict  analysis  belongs  —  it  is  left  to  the 
library  and  the  magazines.  Mr.  William  Winter,  in  a  generously  ap- 
preciative review  of  Mr.  Aldrich' s  ambitious  work,  thinks  that  if  it  had 
been  written  by  an  Italian  poet  —  for  instance,  Giacometti  —  and  pre- 
sented here  by  a  Ristori,  it  would  have  been  hailed  at  once  as  a  full- 
grown  classic.  True  —  but  then,  if  Giacometti  were  writing  to-day,  it 
would  not  be  in  verse ;  and  if  Eistori  were  now  in  her  prime,  she  would 
probably  be  playing  D'Annunzio.  Mr.  Aldrich  is  half  a  century  behind 
the  times.  His  pentameter  fabric  belongs  to  the  days  of  Charlotte  Cush- 
man  and  Edwin  Forrest.  "  Judith  of  Bethulia  "  is  not  so  good  an  acting 
drama  as  Boker's  "Francesca  da  Eimini,"  and  even  the  latter  has  "gone 
out." 

In  "Sunday,"  the  latest  for  Miss  Ethel  Barrymore,  and  "The  Usurp- 
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er,"  in  which  Mr.  N.  C.  Goodwin  is  appearing  this  season,  we  have  two 
pseudo-American  plays,  both  oddities  in  their  respective  kinds,  and 
escaping  decisive  failure  because  of  the  personal  popularity  of  the  young 
actress  and  the  seasoned  comedian  named.  "  Sunday  "  is  a  theatrical 
shop-made  complication,  involving  a  young  girl  of  English  parentage, 
who,  left  an  orphan,  is  brought  up  by  four  rough  but  noble-hearted  men, 
as  near  the  Bret  Harte  type  as  British  authors  could  make  them  —  and 
that  is  not  very  near.  "The  Usurper  "  is  of  American  manufacture,  and 
gives  Mr.  Goodwin,  as  a  sort  of  cowboy  Monte  Cristo,  plenty  to  do  in 
his  familiar  dry-humor  line,  with  occasional  melodramatic  breaks,  in 
scenes  such  as  form  the  staple  of  English  penny-dreadfuls.  There  is  an 
almost  pathetic  futility  about  works,  of  this  type  —  which,  however,  in 
itself  is  an  object-lesson. 

The  two  new  plays  which  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch  has  put  forth  thus  early 
in  the  season  are  "Granny,"  an  adaptation  from  the  French,  and  "The 
Coronet  of  a  Duchess."  The  first  named  was  fitted,  with  not  a  little  ten- 
derness and  skill,  to  the  personality  of  that  famous  and  beloved  old 
actress,  Mrs.  Anne  Gilbert,  the  sad  news  of  whose  death,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three,  comes  abruptly  as  these  lines  are  penned.  "The  Coronet 
of  a  Duchess,"  designed  primarily  with  a  view  to  the  powerful  and  di- 
rect, though  inflexible,  emotional  quality  of  Mrs.  Clara  Bloodgood,  dealt 
boldly  with  the  question  of  international  marriages.  The  piece  failed, 
because  the  author  did  not  cut  as  deeply  or  as  skilfully  as  such  an  im- 
portant surgico-social  operation  required  he  should,  and  because  the 
actress  faltered  in  her  tryiug  task  of  portraying  the  unhappy  American 
duchess,  whose  experiences  were  only  bluntly  indicated,  rather  than 
artistically  wrought  out.  Yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  was  one  of  those 
praiseworthy  failures  which  are  the  stepping-stones  to  ultimate  high 
achievement.  An  interesting  fact  about  the  work  and  career  of  Mr. 
Fitch  is  that,  in  the  sum  of  his  credit,  his  failures  count  for  rather  more 
than  his  successes.  It  is  only  fair  to  judge  a  man  by  his  own  best 
standards,  and  those  of  the  author  of  "The  Climbers  "  are  never  low  or 
banal.  There  is  more  good  work  in  his  bad  plays  than  bad  work  in  his 
good  ones.  He  is  a  creative  dramatist  or  nothing,  full  of  the  modern 
spirit  of  heart  inquiry  and  psychological  exploration,  with  enough  of 
smartness,  wit,  and  good-humor  to  carry  him  bravely  along. 

Now  we  turn  naturally  to  Pinero,  whose  "  Letty  "  stands  first  among 
the  recent  English  plays.  Pinero  is  keenly  modern  in  everything  he 
does.  He  goes  straight  at  real  life  as  he  sees  it  around  him,  and,  far 
from  shirking  the  disagreeable  features,  the  shadier  elements,  the  sinis- 
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ter  and  seamy  side,  he  seems  of  late  to  make  them  his  specialty.  This 
is  a  hazardous  thing  for  any  dramatist  —  any  English  dramatist,  in  par- 
ticular—  to  do,  but  Piuero's  liglitness  and  gayety  carry  it  off  unfail- 
ingly. He  has  an  easy  knack  of  entertainment  and  suspended  interest, 
is  always  politely  good-humored,  and  is  never  openly  cynical.  Nor  is 
he  above  making  ostentatious  concessions  to  smug  conventionality,  as  in 
the  ending  of  "Letty,"  after  he  has  been  as  risqu^  as  he  pleases  in  estab- 
lishing his  main  points. 

In  this  notable  play,  "Letty  "  is  a  thoroughly  naturalistic  study  of 
an  English  working-girl  of,  let  us  say,  the  typewriter  status  —  pretty, 
with  refined  and  luxurious  instincts,  good- hearted,  and  honest  in  her 
way,  as  much  perhaps  from  her  weakness  and  timidity  as  from  any  in- 
vincible standard  of  virtue.  She  is  Just  the  kind  of  girl  to  attract  un- 
scrupulous lovers,  and  that  is  what  happens.  One,  her  employer,  offers 
marriage,  but  is  an  insufferable  vulgarian.  The  other,  who  fulfils  her 
romantic  ideals  and  wins  her  admiring  afiection,  is  a  gentlemanly  profli- 
gate and  turns  out  to  be  a  married  man.  This  latter  obstacle  does  not 
daunt  her;  but  his  own  avowal  that  he  comes  of  a  family  of  moral  de- 
generates, with  the  coincident  confirmation  of  that  awkward  fact  by  his 
married  sister's  scandalous  elopement,  suddenly  terrifies  Letty  after  she 
has  consented  to  everything.  She  begs  off;  the  gentlemanly  profligate 
has  a  good  impulse  and  lets  her  go ;  whereupon  she  marries  an  unheroic 
photographer  and  settles  down  to  domestic  life  and  duty  "in  a  station 
befitting  her  social  condition."  She  says  she  is  happy  and  we  hope  she 
is,  because  happiness  is  the  reward  of  virtue.  Only  we  cannot  help 
seeing  that  her  turning  into  the  virtuous  way,  at  the  fork  of  the  roads, 
was  purely  and  simply  accidental. 

Is  this  Pinero's  cynicism,  oris  it  the  grim  irony  of  human  fate  and 
the  common  social  law  ?  Were  we  to  ask  Mr.  Pinero  this  question,  he 
would  probably  reply  that  he  is  a  dramatist,  not  a  moralist.  He  studies 
characters  and  conditions,  and  by  inference  or  indirection  he  criticises 
them ;  but  to  pass  absolute  judgment,  and  theoretically  to  correct  things 
in  general,  is  not  his  business.  This  is  Pinero's  attitude  toward  moral 
problems,  and  it  is  essentially  Ibsen's,  though  Ibsen  is  too  deadly  tragic 
about  it  to  make  his  clinics  attractive  to  the  average  normal  audience  of 
theatre-goers.  Pinero  believes  in  "facing  the  music  "  of  the  inevitable, 
and  being  merry  about  it,  even  though  to-morrow  we  die.  As  the  Prin- 
cess remarks,  in  one  of  his  comedies :  "  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  a  clever 
man's  seriousness  that  it  should  be  lighted  up  occasionally,  just  to 
show  what  it  is  composed  of." 
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Half-a-dozen  other  English  comedies  in  use  this  season  by  American 
stars  are  worth  passing  note.  "Joseph  Entangled,"  by  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones,  is  an  admirable  piece  of  light-comedy  construction,  in  which  a 
mild  and  respectable  Sir  Joseph  —  capitally  impersonated  by  Mr.  Henry 
Miller  —  gets  himself  into  a  predicament,  illustrating  the  amiable  insist- 
ence of  our  friends  and  neighbors  upon  always  placing  the  very  worst 
possible  construction  upon  little  innocent  happenings,  unusual,  perhaps, 
but  not  necessarily  of  a  suspicious  nature,  until  we  volunteer  the  simple, 
truthful  explanation!  "The  Duke  of  Killicrankie,"  a  fantastic  comedy- 
burlesque  about  a  Scotch  marriage,  written  by  Captain  Eobert  Marshall, 
affords  sufficient  scope  for  the  polished,  brittle  acting  of  Mr.  John  Drew. 
Mr.  Israel  Zangwill  found  in  one  of  his  short  stories,  "  The  Serio-Comic 
Governess,"  the  dual  role  of  a  young  person  who  was  a  black-gowned 
governess  by  day  and  a  music-hall  singer  in  tights  after  dark.  This  role 
suited  very  well  the  recognized  abilities  and  accomplishments  of  Miss 
Cecilia  Loftus,  but  for  the  building  of  a  substantial  play  around  it  there 
was  not  enough  material  in  Mr.  Zangwill' s  little  tale.  Miss  Fay  Davis, 
a  comedienne  of  quiet,  individual  charm,  tried  her  best,  but  hopelessly, 
with  a  piece  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Carton,  called  "The  Eich  Mrs.  Eepton."  It 
fell  by  the  wayside,  and  was  so  promptly  taken  off  that  nobody  ever 
really  knew  what  it  was  all  about. 

Then  there  is  the  G.  Bernard  Shaw  revival  —  if  the  word  "  revival " 
may  be  used  as  applying  to  what  never  lived.  Mr.  Arnold  Daly,  a 
young  actor  of  exceptional  intelligence  and  versatile  gifts,  found  his 
opportunity  in  presenting  "Candida,"  with  its  impudent  pendant,  "How 
He  Lied  to  Her  Husband,"  also  the  one-act  Napoleonic  caricature,  "The 
Man  of  Destiny."  He  may,  furthermore,  offer  "You  Never  Can  Tell." 
Detailed  criticism  of  Mr.  Shaw's  work  is  an  unprofitable  task.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  good  thing  that  these  plays  should  be  put  on  once  for  all, 
then  be  done  with  forever. 

Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  the  distinguished  English  comedian,  who  has 
been  knighted  by  King  Edward  since  his  last  previous  visit  to  this  coun- 
try fifteen  years  ago,  gives  us  as  his  piece  de  resistance  the  well-known 
"  David  Garrick  "  of  the  late  T.  W.  Eobertson.  He  is  a  delightful,  flaw- 
less actor  of  what  we  call  the  "old  school,"  having  in  mind  Lester  Wal- 
lack  and  possibly  Charles  Mathews.  The  play  is  a  classic  of  its  kind, 
its  name  part  having  attracted  interpreters  so  widely  different  as  Salvini 
and  the  elder  Sothern.  Another  interesting  piece  in  Sir  Charles  Wynd- 
ham's  repertory  is  "Mrs.  Gorringe's  Necklace,"  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Davies,  a 
modern  comedy,  in  which  the  star  assumes  the  part  of  Captain  Mowbray, 
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a  middle-aged  cavalier  from  South  Africa,  with  liis  invariable  easy  grace, 
dash,  and  finish. 

Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  devotes  her  tour  to  "Tlie  Sorceress,"  the  lat- 
est of  M.  Victorien  Sardou's  plays,  written  especially  for  Mme.  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  As  played  here  in  English,  it  is  a  turgid,  pseudo-historical 
melodrama  of  the  Spanisli  Inquisition,  with  the  characteristic  Sardou 
coitp  dc  theatre  in  the  fourth  act.  The  role  of  the  Moorisli  sorceress, 
however  well  it  may  have  been  suited  to  the  splendid  genius  of  a  Bern- 
hardt —  she  who  can  dominate  the  imagination  of  the  world,  and  takes 
her  own  place  among  the  famous  women  of  history,  so  many  of  whom 
she  has  impersonated  —  is  wholly  beyond  the  powers  of  Mrs.  Campbell, 
considerable  as  these  latter  are.  Mrs.  Campbell's  true  sphere  is  the  mod- 
ern drama,  or,  rather,  the  drama  of  modern  life  and  psychology  —  the 
world  of  Paula  Tanqueray  and  Mrs.  Alving  and  Beata  von  Kelliiighau- 
sen.  The  high  measure  of  her  abilities  was  taken  when,  in  a  former 
season,  she  illumined  with  flashes  of  inspiration  the  complex  feminine 
types  set  forth  by  Pinero,  Ibsen,  and  Sudermann. 

Another  transmogrified  French  play  of  first-class  importance  is  "  Les 
Affaires  Sont  les  Affaires,"  written  by  Octave  Mirbeau,  and  produced 
with  great  ^clat  at  the  Comedie  rran9aise,  F4-audy  in  the  principal  role 
of  Isidore  Lechat  winning  the  culminating  honors  of  his  career.  Trans- 
lated, under  the  title  of  "Business  is  Business,"  and  with  our  veteran 
character-comedian,  Mr.  W.  H.  Crane,  in  Feraudy's  part,  it  was  presented 
here  under  what  might  be  regarded  as  the  best  auspices.  From  the 
commercial-managerial  viewpoint,  the  enterprise  undoubtedly  looked 
propitious.  Mr.  Crane  himself,  perhaps  remembering  the  palmy  days  of 
his  "Old  Kick"  Van  Alstyne  in  Mr.  Bronson  Howard's  "Henrietta,"  is 
understood  to  have  seen  huge  possibilities  for  himself  as  Lechat.  And, 
let  us  say,  these  personal  expectations  on  the  part  of  the  star  were  in 
some  degree  realized. 

But  as  a  whole  "  Business  is  Business "  proved  emphatically  a 
disappointment.  It  deals  with  a  money-megalomaniac,  who  brutally 
sacrifices  honor,  self-respect,  family  affections,  everything  that  normally 
a  man  would  hold  dear  in  life,  for  the  greed  of  gain,  the  craze  of  win- 
ning in  the  frenzied  game  of  finance,  and  the  vulgar,  sordid  determina- 
tion to  buy  his  way  to  social  position.  What  he  would  call  his  weak- 
ness, meaning  his  heart's  affection,  such  as  it  is,  is  centred  upon  an 
utterly  worthless  son.  When  this  son  is  killed  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent, the  news  comes  to  the  father  while  he  is  closeted  with  two  brig- 
ands of  the  stock  market,  consummating  a  deal.     He  reels  under  the 
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blow  —  but,  business  is  business!  and,  as  his  boy's  dead  body  is 
brought  home,  he  returns  to  the  financial  fray  and  executes  a  coup  which 
at  once  confounds  his  enemies  and  puts  more  money  in  his  own  purse. 

So  far  as  Lechat  is  concerned,  he  may  be  taken  as  a  general  type, 
even  more  conspicuously  developed  in  our  republic  than  in  that  of  France. 
But  no  drama  can  win  on  a  single  character  presentment,  and  that  an 
unsympathetic  one.  Lechats  are  too  common  in  America  to  appeal  to 
the  popular  imagination.  As  the  piece  is  played  in  Paris,  the  impover- 
ished old  Marquis,  who  cynically  holds  for  sale  what  the  money  mag- 
nate is  willing  to  buy,  affords  intellectual  diversion  as  well  as  an  ex- 
tremely effective  foil.  Here  the  part  dwindles  to  insignificance  and  the 
fundamental  contrast  is  lost.  "  Business  is  Business  "  simply  adds  one 
more  demonstration  to  the  established  principle  that  a  drama's  strength 
—  in  fact,  its  chiei  raison  d' etre  —  lies  ever  in  its  nationality.  The 
stage  that  has  no  national  drama  of  its  own  can  never  successfully  bor- 
row from  those  that  have. 

"Taps,"  an  English  version  of  the  " Zapfenstreich "  of  Franz  Adam 
Beyerlein,  which  made  a  profound  impression  throughout  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm's  empire,  withered  in  the  process  of  transplantation  to  these  shores. 
It  is  a  dramatic  arraignment  of  the  German  military  system.  Its  main 
point  is  well  taken,  if,  as  we  are  given  to  understand,  the  army  despot- 
ism of  Frederick  the  Great's  time  actually  survives  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  Germany  to-day  a  sergeant  cannot  prosecute  in  court  the  lieu- 
tenant who  has  led  his  daughter  astray,  nor  yet  fight  a  duel  with  him, 
on  account  of  the  lieutenant's  superior  social  station.  So  there  is  noth- 
ing left  for  the  father  but  to  shoot  his  disgraced  child,  which  he  does, 
while  the  seducer  goes  scot-free,  remaining  presumably  still  in  the  line 
of  promotion.  This  was  a  little  more  than  American  audiences  could  be 
made  to  grasp,  notwithstanding  the  commendable  efforts  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Kelcey  and  Miss  Effie  Shannon  as  Sergeant  Volkhardt  and  his  daughter 
Clara. 

The  names  of  Miss  Julia  Marlowe  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern  are  hap- 
pily associated  this  year  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most  sumptuous  and 
generally  satisfactory  Shakespearean  revival  that  has  been  seen  here  for 
a  generation  past.  "Eomeo  and  Juliet,"  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing," 
and  "  Hamlet "  constitute  their  present  repertory.  Such  a  combination 
does  much  to  atone  for  the  deficiencies,  not  to  say  the  perversities,  of 
the  prevailing  theatrical  managerial  system ;  and  it  is  a  gi'atification  to 
know  that  the  enterprise  is  justifying  itself  as  a  business  investment  of 
capital,  experience,  labor,  and  reputation.     Why  not  divest  our  minds 
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of  cant  sufficiently  to  admit  that  in  linal  results  artistic  success  and 
commercial  success  are  inse})aral)le,  that  the  one  cannot  stand  without 
the  other?  Both  are  equally  impressive  to  the  public.  As  much  good 
is  done  the  cause  of  art  in  proving  that  Shakespeare  pays,  as  in  showing 
that  our  young  actors  can  play  him  as  acceptably  as  the  "old-timers,"  if 
only  the  opportunity  be  given  them. 

The  matter  of  scenic  setting,  though  of  secondary  importance,  enters 
properly  into  this  discussion.  Mr.  lien  Greet  and  Miss  Edith  Wynne 
Matthison,  the  forerunners  of  the  present  revival,  demonstrated  in  their 
memorable  "Elizabethan"  performances  that,  if  necessary,  the  great 
classic  dramas  may  be  adequately  interpreted  without  the  aid  of  scenery 
or  mechanical  stage  effects,  as  practically  they  were,  up  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to-day  to  dispense  with  mise-en-scene. 
On  the  contrary,  this  is  the  golden  age  of  scenic  splendor  and  material 
luxury  on  the  stage.  The  public  expect  and  demand  them,  and  rightly 
so,  for  they  are  as  much  the  complement  of  art  in  the  theatre  as  their 
ritualistic  equivalents  are  of  religion  in  the  church.  The  bewildering 
surfeit  of  "  Parsifal "  to  which  we  have  been  treated  this  season  is  the 
result  of  the  sensation  primarily  caused  by  the  unprecedented  magnifi- 
cence of  both  Mr.  Conried's  and  Mr.  Savage's  productions,  and  they 
were  only  living  up  to  the  ideals  of  Eichard  Wagner  and  the  example  of 
Bayreuth.  Everybody  knows  what  an  integral  part  scenery  plays  in  all 
the  Wagnerian  music-dramas. 

Of  the  individual  artistic  achievements  of  Miss  Marlowe  and  Mr. 
Sothern,  no  appraisement  need  be  made  here.  Their  work  and  their 
past  records  are  before  the  world.  Both  are  in  the  flower  of  theh  careers, 
the  culmination  of  life-long,  consistent  effort.  Their  secure  place  in  the 
approval  of  the  multitudes  has  not  been  easily  or  suddenly  gained. 
They  have  some  essential  attributes  of  greatness,  which  every  ensuing 
year  will  ripen  toward  perfection.  Miss  Marlowe's  wilful-sweet,  warm, 
and  impetuous  Juliet,  with  the  pensive  hush  of  fate  quivering  in  the 
pauses  of  her  lightest  laughter,  is  not  to  be  effaced  from  memory.  The 
Hamlet  of  Mr.  Sothern,  his  princely  bearing,  poetic  face,  melodious 
utterance,  and  unostentatious  suggestion  of  the  very  voluptuousness  of 
despair,  may  not  unworthily  aspire  to  that  goal  of  every  American  actor 
now  and  henceforth  who  essays  the  part  —  comparison  with  Edwin 
Booth.  Contemporary  disputations  are,  doubtless,  as  wholesome  and 
profitable  as  they  are  inevitable.  Yet  it  may  well  come  about  that, 
when  our  grandchildren  shall  lose  their  heads  over  the  rising  young 
stars  of  their  day,  we  will  rebuke  their  extravagance  by  saying,  "Ah, 
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but,  my  dear,  you  should  have  seen  Julia  Marlowe's  Juliet! "  or,  "Don't 
talk  to  me  about  Hamlet,  my  boy  —  I  remember  the  younger  Sothern ! " 

Other  stars  are  turning  their  attention  to  Shakespeare,  with  a  una- 
nimity that  unmistakably  indicates  reawakened  public  interest  in  that 
direction.  Mr.  Eichard  Mansfield,  reluctantly  throwing  aside  the  mor- 
bid Eussian  nightmare  of  "Ivan  the  Terrible,"  and  postponing  his  prom- 
ised poetic  saga  of  Iceland,  translated  through  the  medium  of  a  German 
playwright,  is  making  "  Eichard  III  "  and  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  " 
the  specialties  of  his  annual  professional  tour.  Mr.  Eobert  ManteU, 
similarly,  is  playing  "Eichard  III "  and  "OtheUo."  Miss  Viola  AUen, 
long  an  established  favorite  in  the  legitimate  drama,  is  plucking  fresh 
laurels  as  Hermione  and  Perdita  in  "The  Winter's  Tale,"  and  Viola  in 
"Twelfth  Night."  Miss  Bertlia  Galland  adventures  as  Lady  Macbeth; 
and  there  are  persistent  rumors  that  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  and  Mrs.  Fiske 
will  challenge  comparison  in  the  same  grand  role. 

Mrs.  Fiske,  meanwhile,  opened  the  campaign  with  her  familiar 
and  ever  piquant  "Becky  Sharp,"  following  it  up  with  Ibsen's  "Hedda 
Gabler."  An  artist  of  her  calibre  cannot  possibly  escape  Ibsen.  With 
his  pitiless  intensity  and  apparently  mathematical  minuteness  of  social 
vivisection,  he  is  in  the  very  air  of  the  modern  theatre.  Mrs.  Fiske's 
vivid  incarnation  of  tlie  nervous,  egotistical,  devilish,  yet  invincibly 
courageous  Hedda  exercises  at  once  a  shuddering  repulsion  and  a  fearful 
fascination.  She  is  so  life-like  as  to  give  the  illusion  that  we  are  actu- 
ally witnessing  one  of  those  tragedies  of  destiny  which,  as  Echegaray 
says,  are  greater  than  any  the  dramatist  can  invent.  In  "  Leah  Kleschna," 
a  new  drama  written  for  her  by  Mr.  C.  M.  S.  McLellan,  she  enacts  the 
daughter  of  a  criminal,  with  her  unfailing  intellectual  finesse  and  bril- 
liance of  technique. 

Miss  Nance  O'Neil,  an  actress  of  crude  power,  but  sadly  deficient 
in  academic  training,  gave  simultaneously  with  Mrs.  Fiske  a  few  repre- 
sentations of  "Hedda  Gabler,"  as  well  as  of  Sudermann's  "Magda,"  and 
his  more  recent  play,  "  Johannisfeuer."  They  interested,  but  did  not 
attract.  Miss  O'Neil  was  also  the  Judith  of  Aldrich's  poetic  tragedy, 
hereinbefore  mentioned. 

The  more  and  more  frequent  recurrence  of  Ibsen  and  Sudermann, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  of  Hauptmann  and  Maeterlinck,  must  be  indica- 
tive of  a  tendency  of  the  times.  These  four  men  are  leading  contempo- 
raneous exponents  of  the  revolutionary  drama  of  ideas.  Substantially 
they  are  all  striving  to  answer  the  Emersonian  query :  "  Shall  we  con- 
quer our  nature,  or  obey  it? "     The  keynote  of  their  philosophy  seems  to 
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be  the  transcendental  egoism  of  Nietzsche,  strangely  varied  and  neutral- 
ized by  the  mystic  doctrine  of  Schopenhauer  that  the  greatest  evil  is  the 
desire  to  live.  "Death  to  the  weaklings ! "  they  cry;  "and  from  the 
ruins  of  atrophied  codes  and  systems  shall  rise  the  Super-man,  that 
finally  emancipated  god  of  life  who  is  our  nobler,  deeper  self  through  all 
these  ages  of  repression  struggling  for  birth." 

These  are  terrific  thoughts  with  which  to  saddle  the  acted  drama,  yet 
Sudermann  has  made  the  audacious  attempt  again  and  again  —  in 
"Magda,"  in  "The  Joy  of  Living,"  in  "The  Fires  of  St.  John."  So  has 
Hauptmann  in  "The  Sunken  Bell,"  and  so  has  Maeterlinck  in  "Monna 
Vanna."  The  drama  of  to-morrow,  yes.  In  the  theatre,  the  obsession 
of  to-morrow  is  scarcely  less  positive  than  that  of  yesterday. 

The  French  drama,  interpreted  by  some  of  its  most  accomplished 
native  artists,  had  its  New  York  innings  during  the  months  of  October 
and  November.  First  came  the  numerous  and  versatile  Comedy  Com- 
pany, organized  by  M.  Cazelles,  direct  from  Paris.  In  four  weeks  they 
presented  over  a  dozen  standard  pieces  of  the  national  repertoire,  rang- 
ing from  "Le  Bossu "  (The  Duke's  Motto)  and  Labiche's  "Chapeau  de 
Faille  d'ltalie  "  to  Victor  Hugo's  "Don  C^sar  de  Bazan,"  and  from  "Le 
Gendre  de  Monsieur  Poirier  "  of  Augier  to  the  "  Tartuffe  "  of  Molifere.  In 
the  last-named  world  classic,  M.  Perrin  as  the  arch -hypocrite  and  Mme. 
Eenot  as  Dorine  gave  an  especially  notable  performance,  worthy  of  the 
best  traditions  of  the  Com^die  Frangaise. 

Mme.  Gabrielle  K^jane,  the  foremost  living  comedienne  of  the  French 
stage,  followed,  with  an  almost  ideal  supporting  company,  including  M. 
Dum^ny  and  Mme.  Suzanne  Avril.  This  brilliant  engagement  was  like- 
wise of  four  weeks'  duration,  and  our  best  Manhattanese  public  profited 
joyously  by  the  opportunity  to  attend  what  was  practically  the  Vaude- 
ville Theatre  of  Paris,  brought  over  here  for  our  delectation.  R^jane  is 
a  rare  combination  of  feminine  vivacity,  seductiveness,  passionate  sin- 
cerity, and  radiant  grace,  guided  by  quick  intelligence,  and,  equally 
with  Bernhardt,  trained  to  technical  perfection  by  the  unrivalled  masters 
of  the  Conservatoire.  She  repeated  here  her  principal  Parisian  successes 
of  the  past  ten  years,  including  the  original  "Zaza,"  "Sapho,"  and  "La 
Passerelle,"  which  latter  was  revealed  by  Miss  Marie  Tempest  last  win- 
ter in  an  ameliorated  English  version,  called  "The  Marriage  of  Kitty." 

A  born  Parisienne  to  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  to  the  hem  of  her  ineffa- 
ble modish  garments,  E^jane  naturally  finds  the  fullest  scope  for  her  art- 
istic exuberance  in  the  works  of  the  ultra-modern  French  playwrights  in 
current  vogue.     As  she  plays  them,  with  infinite  verve,  frankly  yet  deli- 
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cately,  these  witty  ironies  are  all  entertaining  and  excusable  —  in  the 
French  language.  " Amoureuse,"  "L'Hirondelle,"  "Ma  Cousine,"  and 
"  La  Parisienne  "  are  perilously  near  the  extreme  limit  for  any  stage ; 
but,  seen  through  such  exquisite  lightness  of  spirit,  they  assume  the 
aspect  of  harmless  mirth,  if  they  have  it  not  in  reality.  In  "La  Eobe 
Kouge,"  a  highly  dramatic  indictment  of  the  methods  of  criminal  prose- 
cution in  France,  written  by  that  mordant  satirist,  the  late  Henri  Becque, 
Mme.  Eejane  was  a  Pyrenean  peasant  woman,  cunningly  entrapped  by 
the  ambitious  magistrate  into  accusing  her  innocent  husband,  on  trial  for 
murder.  Her  tragic  intensity  in  this  unaccustomed  role  caused  a  thrill 
of  astonishment  and  admiration  to  all  who  had  believed  her  supremacy 
limited  to  comedy  alone.  "Sapho,"  of  malodorous  notoriety  through 
more  or  less  mutilated  versions  in  the  vernacular,  is  drawn  from  Dau- 
det's  novel  of  the  same  name  —  a  study  of  a  female  pervert,  which  the 
eminent  author  sought  to  justify  from  admonitory  motives  by  dedicating 
the  book  "to  his  sons,  when  they  should  be  twenty-one  years  of  age." 
Like  everything  else  she  undertook,  this  work  revealed  new  phases  of  the 
actress's  wonderful  versatility ;  yet  it  is  one  of  two  or  three  things  which 
might  without  serious  detriment  be  omitted  from  her  American  pro- 
grammes. 

"  Zaza "  is  quite  another  proposition.  This  latter  is,  for  intrinsic 
as  well  as  for  adventitious  reasons,  to  theatre  audiences  in  this  coun- 
try the  most  interesting  piece  in  her  repertoire.  K^jane  created  the 
original  character  of  Zaza,  which  served  as  a  model  for  the  coarser 
though  genuine  replica  brought  forth  by  our  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  to  spon- 
taneous and  permanent  popularity.  Zaza,  as  a  pulsating  human  docu- 
ment of  femininity,  is  distantly  akin  to  Marguerite  Gauthier,  of  "La 
Dame  aux  Camellias,"  though  she  is  neither  consumptive  nor  anaemic 
and  has  none  of  the  morhidezza  of  Dumas'  heroine.  She  is,  in  the 
story,  a  favorite  of  the  provincial  music  halls,  reared  to  the  profession, 
in  all  it  implies,  by  her  mother,  a  gross  creature  of  the  Madame  Pru- 
dence type. 

Zaza  has  uncultivated  talent  of  great  possibilities,  and  a  frank, 
loyal,  generous  heart,  according  to  the  light  of  her  surroundings.  At 
the  call  of  what  to  her  is  ideal  love,  she  surrenders  herself  unreserv- 
edly —  body,  heart,  and  soul.  Her  dream  is  brief,  the  awakening  is 
piteous,  as  piteous  as  tragedy,  and  all  the  more  poignant  because  of  the 
bitter  irony  of  laughter  in  its  every-day  setting  of  scene.  Yet  in  the 
very  paroxysm  of  it,  when  she  finds  that  her  lover  has  a  home  life 
which  she  can  never  share,  one  word  witli  his  innocent  child  turns  all 
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her  passion  to  tenderness,  and  Zaza  meekly  renounces  everything  that  in 
her  sight  had  stood  for  human  hajipincss.  She  goes  back  to  the  old 
tawdry  existence  and. wins  triumphs  that  are  a  mockery,  but  tlie  one 
memory  is  held  ever  sacred  and  a[)art.  Years  after,  when  tlie  man 
would  lightly  seek  to  recall  the  factitious  illusion  of  love,  she  turns 
away,  in  all  the  sweet  dignity  of  spiritualized  womanhood,  and  that  one 
highest,  purest  ideal  of  her  soiled  and  battered  being  shines  undimmed. 
K^jane  gave  an  exalted,  wistful  beauty  to  this  final  scene,  and  brought 
out  its  true  meaning  by  expressing  unequivocally  the  fact  that  in  all 
other  and  outward  respects  her  meretricious  mode  of  living  was  un- 
changed. Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  was  scarcely  less  effective,  so  far  as  the 
abstract  quality  of  acting  was  concerned ;  but  Mr.  Belasco,  in  his  ver- 
sion of  the  play,  commits  the  unpardonable  artistic  sin  of  reforming 
Zaza  and  making  her  end  flatly  as  a  "good  "  woman. 

While  comic  opera  and  music-farce,  as  exploited  in  current  theatri- 
cals, do  not  come  properly  within  the  scope  of  a  dramatic  review,  the 
place  occupied  by  these  species  of  entertainment  in  our  playhouses  to- 
day is  so  considerable  that  they  cannot  be  altogether  ignored.  Works 
of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  pattern  have,  of  course,  a  legitimate  excuse 
for  being,  as  art,  both  musically  and  in  the  province  of  satii^e.  Such 
combinations,  in  the  English  language,  are  only  too  rare.  We  have  the 
elements,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  coalesce.  Messrs.  Herbert,  Englan- 
der,  Edwardes,  Sousa,  De  Koven,  Kobyn,  and  Luders,  not  to  mention 
the  tropically  dawning  Afro- American  genius  of  music,  are  of  proven 
adequacy  in  their  line;  while  the  men  capable  of  writing  a  genuine 
high-class  libretto,  or  "book,"  are  too  numerous  and  well-known  to 
specify  by  name.  The  third  factor  necessary  to  the  combination  is  a 
capable  and  conscientious  producing  manager,  and  he  may  be  forthcom- 
ing in  the  person  of  Col.  Henry  W.  Savage.  "  The  Sultan  of  Sulu  "  and 
"The  Sho-Gun  "  represent  an  important  advance  in  the  right  direction, 
and  even  "  Woodland  "  sprouts  out  a  few  germs  of  originality.  Mr.  Ju- 
lian Edwardes,  in  "Dolly  Varden "  and  in  "The  Lottery  of  Love,"  did 
some  musicianly  work  which,  if  it  had  been  fairly  backed  up  by  his  lit- 
erary collaborator,  might  have  added  two  little  classics  to  the  repertory 
of  American  opera  comique.  Should  the  promising  experiment  of  turn- 
ing "  The  School  for  Scandal "  into  an  opera  fulfil  expectations,  another 
vista  of  achievement  may  be  opened. 

In  making  these  cursory  notes  upon  theatrical  events  and  exhibits, 
we  are  struck  with  the  many  evidences  of  sweeping  change  in  the  ten- 
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dency  of  the  modern  drama.  Mutation  is  at  work  in  the  spirit  and  in 
the  form.  Eomantic  fiction  and  external  action  gradually  fall  into  de- 
cay, and  in  their  place  are  the  surge  of  moral  problems,  the  effects  of  a 
deeper  penetration  and  inquiry  into  the  haunted  mysteries  of  human 
consciousness.  The  speculative  philosopher,  the  psychologist,  and  not 
the  poet,  is  the  protagonist  of  to-day.  That  is  why  the  anecdotal,  the 
picturesque,  and  the  heroic,  dear  as  they  must  ever  be  to  the  popular 
heart,  are  on  the  decline ;  while  the  dispiriting  and  at  first  repugnant 
plays  of  the  radical  creative  dramatists  compel  the  attention  of  the 
world's  greatest  histrionic  artists  and  most  intelligent  audiences.  The 
extinction  of  the  old-time  "  legitimate  "  stock  companies  is  due  not  alone 
to  syndicates  and  commercial  managerial  methods.  It  is  primarily  the 
result  of  a  growing  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  younger  players  that 
the  academic  training  of  the  dead  masters  will  not  suffice  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  living.  The  new  wine  must  not  be  put  into  the  old 
bottles.  The  player  for  whom  the  modern  dramatist  writes  great  roles 
is  of  necessity  a  specialist  and  a  naturalist. 

The  drama  that  stands  for  the  reality  of  our  time  must  still,  as  even 
so  nebulous  an  idealist  as  M.  Maeterlinck  acknowledges,  respond  to  the 
essential  demand  for  action.  It  must  develop  beauty  also,  but  beauty 
of  a  new  kind.  Love,  hatred,  ambition,  envy,  jealousy,  greed,  the  sense 
of  justice,  the  impulse  of  duty,  terror,  pity,  devotion,  self-sacrifice,  ego- 
tism, pride  —  all  the  primitive  passions  and  ideas  spring  eternal  in  the 
human  breast.  Their  proportionate  relations  are  readjusted,  however, 
and  their  violent  demonstrations  repressed.  In  their  clash  and  conten- 
tion, which  is  drama,  we  insist  more  upon  the  true,  the  logical,  the  in- 
evitable result,  whether  it  be  tragedy  or  peace. 

Henry  Tyrrell. 
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There  is  light  ahead.  The  taxpayer  is  beginning  to  find  out  that 
the  genuine  science  of  education  is  not  as  frightfully  technical  a  subject 
as  professional  terminology  and  spurious  pedagogists  have  combined  to 
make  it  appear.  At  any  rate,  the  propositions  with  which  the  plain 
citizen  has  to  deal  in  the  administration  of  the  common  schools  can  be 
reduced  to  statements  simple  enough  to  be  within  his  rational  grasp. 
This  is  an  important  conviction  for  the  people  to  acquire.  It  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  universal  agreement  to  the  effect  that  a  community  can  deter- 
mine whether  the  results  obtained  from  its  investment  in  public  edu- 
cation are  satisfactory  or  not.  If  the  people  are  satisfied  to  employ 
charlatans,  conscious  or  unconscious,  the  responsibility  rests  whoUy 
upon  them  after  reaching  this  conclusion.  Heretofore  the  fault  has  been 
with  the  pedagogists,  who  have  dominated  educational  discussion  and  jeal- 
ously guarded  education  from  the  vulgar  gaze  by  enveloping  it  in  a  fog 
of  alpsychological  lingo  impenetrable  to  all  but  the  initiate.  The  tech- 
nical language  of  pedagogy  is  as  wise  an  economy  in  teachers'  circles  as 
is  that  of  medicine  in  the  professional  discussions  of  the  medical  frater- 
nity. But  the  layman  ought  to  be  able  to  obtain  as  plain  information 
concerning  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  given  to  his  children  as  he 
can  get  with  regard  to  the  laws  of  health,  thanks  to  the  revolutionary 
initiative  of  the  heroic  Paracelsus. 

The  movement  which  is  leveUing  the  way  for  the  diffusion  of  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools  has  its  chief 
source  of  strength  in  an  economic  idea.  The  two  questions  represent- 
ing its  scope  are:  (1)  What  results  can  a  community  reasonably  expect 
of  its  tax-supported  schools  ?  (2)  How  may  these  results  be  obtained 
with  the  least  amount  of  waste?  Stated  somewhat  differently,  the 
object  is  to  determine  what  constitutes  an  efficient  education  and  for 
what  share  of  it  the  common  schools  should  be  held  responsible.  The 
rigid  application  of  these  tests  has  revived  the  oft-buried  utilitarian 
principle.  This  time  it  will  not  down  so  readily.  It  does  not  question 
the  precedence  or  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  ethico-religious  and  psy- 
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chological  considerations,  but  it  reserves  the  right  to  investigate  their 
claims  and  the  relation  of  the  character  of  the  returns  to  the  energy  ex- 
pended in  theu'  pursuit.  If  the  schools  follow  a  certain  programme 
because  it  is  claimed  to  be  especially  efficient  for  the  development  of 
moral  character  or  for  the  harmonious  development  of  body,  mind,  and 
spirit,  the  utilitarian  examiner  assumes  the  privilege  of  inquiring 
whether  the  means  employed  may  not,  while  serving  these  alleged  ends, 
produce  at  the  same  time  tangible  practical  results  for  the  promotion  of 
the  welfare  of  the  community  and  the  state.  If  arithmetic  is  taught 
for  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  is  it  not  possible  to  use  examples  which 
take  cognizance  of  the  needs  of  the  workaday  world?  The  mistake  of 
the  past  has  been  to  make  a  single  aim  of  indefinite  meaning  the  ruling 
principle  for  all  education,  to  the  neglect  of  every  other  consideration. 
The  present  movement  is  to  give  a  hearing  to  every  justifiable  demand. 
"Education  according  to  nature,"  "harmonious  development  of  the 
child's  powers,"  "practical  usefulness,"  "formation  of  moral  character," 
"training  for  citizenship,"  and  all  the  other  well-worn  phrases  have 
found  a  new  meaning  in  the  newer  and  more  comprehensive  ideal  of 
training  for  social  efficiency. 

The  working  out  of  the  new  thought  is  influencing  the  various  offices 
of  the  school  in  no  uncertain  manner.  The  organization,  the  personality 
of  the  teacher,  the  social  communion  of  pupils,  the  programme  of  studies 
—  each  is  made  the  warden  of  some  things  to  be  accomplished.  In 
this  way  the  course  of  study  is  gradually  being  rescued  from  under  the 
thousand  and  one  responsibilities  which  misunderstanding  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  education  has  heaped  upon  it.  While  in  the  service  of  higher 
purposes,  of  which  the  teacher  must  ever  be  conscious,  it  is  now  becom- 
ing a  problem  for  itself  alone.  Analysis  is  slowly  reducing  it  from  a 
mere  programme  of  subjects  to  a  standard  of  definite  minimum  require- 
ments. This  is  a  tremendous  change.  It  means  nothing  less  than  the 
breaking  away  from  the  tyranny  of  a  long  antiquated  logic  of  studies 
and  the  elevating  of  the  real  needs  of  the  children  to  the  centre  of  con- 
trol. Arithmetic  will  no  longer  be  studied  as  a  system,  but  from  the 
field  of  arithmetic  will  be  chosen  the  material  found  to  be  necessary  for 
the  children ;  and  it  will  be  so  organized  that  each  unit  may  be  presented 
at  the  time  when  it  is  most  readily  and  most  effectually  grasped.  The 
justified  material  requirements  of  life  are  considered  as  far  as  they  can 
be.  They  constitute  the  maximum  of  utilitarian  demands.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  this  working  principle  for  the  three  R's  alone  would  effect 
an  appreciable  saving  of  time  in  the  economy  of  school  programmes. 
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This  is  now  established  beyond  dispute.  It  remains  only  to  enforce  the 
submission  of  teachers  to  the  fact. 

In  New  York  City  tlie  ground  is  well  prepared  for  the  inauguration 
of  an  era  of  common  sense  in  school  programmes.  Under  Dr.  Max- 
well's superin tendency,  a  complete  transformation  has  taken  place  in  the 
character  of  public  elementary  education.  Unfortunately  for  the  teach- 
ers, the  former  things  have  not  passed  away  with  the  incoming  of  the 
new.  The  course  of  study  in  force  at  the  present  time,  while  a  great 
advance,  is  still  inelastic  and  arbitrary.  It  places  an  unreasonably 
heavy  burden  upon  the  teachers.  New  demands  have  been  added  to  it 
instead  of  incorporated  in  it.  But  New  York  City  has  sinned  no  more 
in  this  respect  than  other  places  have  done  and  are  still  doing.  The 
outlook  is  that,  under  Dr.  Maxwell's  vigorous  administration,  the  reform 
wiU  be  completed  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country.  The  need  of 
speedy  solution  is  pressed  upon  him,  aside  from  his  educational  am- 
bitions, by  Mayor  McClellan's  persistency  in  demanding  a  full  day  for 
every  child  of  school  age. 

Owing  to  lack  of  schoolroom  accommodations,  many  children  in  the 
crowded  sections  of  New  York  City  have  been  compelled  for  several 
years  to  get  along  with  part-time  instruction.  When  Mr.  McClellan 
was  nominated  for  the  mayoralty,  he  promised,  if  elected,  that  every 
child  in  the  system  should  have  a  full  school  day.  He  has  abundantly 
proved  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions  by  his  efforts  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  sittings  and  in  other  ways  to  secure  adequate  municipal  school 
facilities.  No  one  can  honestly  charge  him  with  having  regarded  his 
preelection  promise  as  a  platform  in  the  sense  of  "  something  to  get  in 
on."  Yet  the  actual  showing  is  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  the  people. 
Neither  is  it  to  the  Mayor,  for  that  matter. 

Various  plans  have  been  submitted  to  solve  the  difficulty.  Mr. 
McClellan  is  especially  impressed  with  the  proposition  by  Dr.  Ettinger, 
a  prominent  Manhattan  school  principal.  In  substance  it  provides  for 
the  division  of  a  school  into  two  groups,  one  attending  from  8 :  30  to  11:15 
in  the  morning,  and  from  12:30  to  2:30  in  the  afternoon;  the  other 
from  10:30  to  12:30  in  the  morning,  and  from  1:45  to  4:30  in  the 
afternoon.  Each  group  is  to  have  two  hours  of  instruction  in  the  class- 
room and  forty-five  minutes  on  the  playground,  both  morning  and  after- 
noon. The  playgrounds  are  under  cover  and  are  airy  and  well-lighted. 
Here  portable  desks  are  to  be  supplied,  at  which  the  pupils  may 
study. 

While  excellent  for  certain  localities.  Dr.  Ettinger' s  plan  does  not 
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appear  to  meet  adequately  the  whole  difficulty.  So  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  tried  its  hand  at  grappling  with  the  problem.  Its  intention 
is  to  cut  from  the  course  of  study  enough  subjects  to  reduce  the  time  of 
a  school  day  in  the  first  two  primary  school  years  to  three  and  a  half 
hours  a  day.  With  these  hours  officially  proclaimed  as  a  full  day,  there 
could  then  be  two  shifts,  one  beginning  at  8:30,  the  other  at  12  or 
12:30.  Behold  the  Mayor's  promise  redeemed  for  him  by  his  good 
friends  in  the  board.  But  what  will  the  people  say  ?  This  is  the  argu- 
ment the  board  submits  in  its  own  behalf: 

Eesolved,  that  it  be  referred  to  a  joint  committee  of  five  members  of  this  board 
and  the  board  of  superintendents,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  changing  the  course 
of  study  now  prevailing  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  elementary  schools,  to  the  effect 
that  the  course  be  reduced  to  three  and  a  half  hours ;  that  such  change  be  made  by 
eliminating  from  the  present  course  either  wholly  or  in  part  the  subjects  of  sewing, 
drawing,  and  constructive  work ;  that  there  be  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  held 
alternately,  and  that  three  teachers  be  assigned  to  teach  four  sections. 

In  other  words,  the  plan  is  to  remove  from  the  primary  course  some 
of  the  essential  things  in  order  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  children  of 
New  York  City  are  all  receiving  full-time  instruction.  An  ingenious 
gentleman  once  travelled  over  the  country  on  the  claim  that  he  would 
teach  classes  to  understand  and  speak  any  modern  language  in  twelve 
lessons.  After  giving  the  specified  number  of  lessons  before  large 
classes,  he  issued  to  every  one  who  had  paid  his  fee  a  certificate  setting 
forth  that  the  holder  could  understand  and  speak  German,  French, 
Italian,  or  whatever  else  he  might  have  invested  in.  The  professor's 
signature  and  seal  testified  that  the  goods  had  been  delivered  and  full 
value  received.  New  York  City  parents  are  not  likely  to  respond  very 
blithely  to  an  application  of  this  plan  to  public  education. 

There  is  a  way  of  arriving  at  a  shortened  school  day  without  foment- 
ing trouble.  Besides  helping  out  Mayor  McClellan,  it  is  really  some- 
thing much  to  be  desired  for  the  sake  of  the  children.  There  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  the  school  day  is  too  long  at  present,  especially 
for  the  first  four  primary  years.  Thoughtful  physicians  have  said  this, 
again  and  again.  To  be  sure,  the  idea  does  not  appeal  very  deeply  to 
parents  who  want  to  be  relieved  as  much  as  possible  of  the  responsibility 
for  their  children.  School  officers,  too,  as  a  rule,  do  not  take  kindly  to 
it,  because  they  fear  that  the  work  mapped  out  for  those  years  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  done  iu  less  time,  especially  where  present  results  are 
not  comforting.  Despite  these  objections,  a  shorter  school  day  is  worth 
laboring  for.  Educational  research  has  established  that  an  astonishing 
percentage  of  time  is  wasted  by  uneconomic  instruction.     Hygienic  tests 
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and  fatigue  measurements  liave  supplied  a  plenitude  of  collateral  argu- 
ment for  reducing  the  time  consumed  by  formal  instruction.  Moreover, 
the  practice  of  some  excellent  schools  lias  proved  that  three  hours  a  day 
is  amply  sullicient  in  the  first  two  school  years.  The  reduction,  how- 
ever, is  not  accomi)lished  by  lopping  off  subjects,  as  the  New  York  City 
board  proposes,  but  by  careful  reorganization  of  the  course  of  study,  a 
reorganization  that  concerns  itself  wholly  with  the  capacities  and  needs 
of  the  children  and  is  regulated  by  the  findings  of  educational  research. 
The  people  will  understand  the  difference.  They  will  see  that  the  sav- 
ing is  accomplished  by  the  application  of  efficient  methods,  and  not  by 
cheating  theii'  children  out  of  things  they  ought  to  have. 

No  doubt,  sewing  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  early  part  of  the 
school  course.  It  is  not  suited  for  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  the  little 
ones,  and  there  are  still  other  objections.  But  constructive  work  and 
drawing  are  the  very  life  of  the  primary  course.  The  children  who  can- 
not yet  read  and  write  must  have  plenty  to  do  with  their  fingers.  The 
drawing  and  constructive  work,  if  properly  organized,  become  means  by 
which  the  children  may  express  themselves.  Composition  writing  is 
not  the  only  way  in  which  a  story  can  be  told.  The  picture  drawn  by 
busy  fingers  is  quite  as  important,  and  most  decidedly  so  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  New  York  City  school  exhibit  at  St.  Louis  was  especially 
prized  by  the  visiting  educators  for  the  care  with  which  the  constructive 
course  had  been  elaborated.  The  board  would  make  a  serious  mistake 
if  it  should  go  on  record  as  having  eliminated  this  work  from  the  first 
school  years. 

Eeorganization  of  the  course  of  study  for  the  first  two  or  three  school 
years,  with  constructive  work  as  a  recognized  centre,  could  bring  the 
school  day  within  the  limits  of  three  and  a  half  hours  without  omitting 
one  iota  of  importance  as  regards  the  traditional  three  E's.  After  this 
is  accomplished,  the  children  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  attend- 
ing school  alternately  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon.  Taking 
account  of  the  wishes  of  parents  who  would  like  their  children  properly 
looked  after  for  a  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  in  order  that  the  children 
may  not  be  left  to  the  obnoxious  influences  of  the  street,  the  city  might 
then  employ  supervisors  —  some  of  the  present  corps  might  well  be 
saved  for  that  purpose  —  to  have  a  general  oversight  over  the  public 
playgrounds  in  and  out  of  doors,  where  the  little  ones  may  play  or  be 
otherwise  usefully  and  healthfully  occupied. 

There  are  many  exercises  for  which  no  regular  classroom  with  spe- 
cial sittings  is  required.  These  suggest  ways  of  gathering  children  to- 
28 
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getlier  for  educational  occupations,  while  others  are  occupying  the  desks 
in  the  classrooms.  Part  of  tlie  time  may  be  very  advantageously  de- 
voted to  mass  gymnastics  or  to  singing.  Miss  Eector  and  her  assistant 
teachers  in  Public  School  No.  4  have  developed  a  school  garden  on  a 
vacant  plot  in  the  midst  of  the  teeming  ghetto  of.  Manhattan.  Until 
this  garden  was  started  few  of  the  pupils  had  ever  seen  a  tree  or  grow- 
ing plants  of  any  kind.  Many  there  were  who  knew  green  grass  only 
by  hearsay.  Now  to  them  all  has  come  the  message  of  a  larger  life 
beyond  the  four  blocks  of  cobblestones,  brick,  mortar,  fire-escapes,  push- 
carts, dirt,  and  people,  which,  with  the  few  strips  of  sky  overhead,  had 
been-  to  them  the  world.  That  garden  has  turned  many  leisure  moments 
to  joyful  use.  Visits  to  museums,  the  aquarium,  the  zoological  garden, 
and  school  outings  to  points  of  historical  or  general  interest,  or  just  for 
the  fun  of  the  turnout,  suggest  other  means  for  profitable  investment  of 
the  surplus  time.  Whatever  there  may  be  done  of  a  formal  nature, 
children  are  especially  in  need  of  free  play.  In  the  congested  districts 
it  would  seem  to  be  incumbent  upon  the  schools  to  supply  daily  oppor- 
tunities for  unhampered  frolicking.  With  the  formal  instruction  period 
reduced  to  from  three  to  four  hours  and  the  attendance  kept  at  from 
four  to  five  hours,  the  conditions  for  providing  a  full  and  profitable 
school  day  for  every  child  seeking  admission  to  the  common  schools 
are  as  favorable  as  can  be  asked. 

The  change  does  not  affect  the  time  children  are  privileged  to  spend 
under  the  supervising  care  of  teachers.  It  merely  rationalizes  tlie  school 
programme,  and  that  can  do  no  harm.  The  so-called  departmental 
system,  whereby  every  teacher  becomes  a  specialist  in  one  or  more 
studies,  may  continue  as  efficiently  under  the  new  dispensation  as  under 
the  old.  It  should  not  be  abandoned.  If  anything  it  might  well  be 
extended,  though  oracular  condemnations  of  it,  whose  reasonableness 
has  long  been  exploded,  are  again  going  the  rounds. 

One  ingenious  objection  claims,  in  substance,  that  the  departmental 
system  is  a  concession  to  the  lack  of  scholarship  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
In  other  words,  if  the  teachers  of  the  higher  grades  knew  more,  we 
could  stick  to  former  conditions.  And,  conversely,  this  means  that  as 
soon  as  there  are  enough  teachers  with  sufficient  scholarship  to  go 
around,  we  will  drop  the  departmental  plan  again.  It  is  too  bad  for  this 
line  of  reasoning  that  the  demand  for  the  departmental  organization  is 
greatest  where  the  requirements  as  regards  the  scholastic  attainments  of 
teachers  are  highest.     And  there  are  sound  reasons  for  this. 

To  understand  children  is  a  problem  of  no  small  magnitude.     Even 
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the  best  and  most  sympathetic  teacher  is  liable  to  misjudge  individual 
pupils.  Wherever  a  number  of  cliildren  are  subjected  to  the  judgment 
of  a  single  person,  there  will  be,  at  all  times,  some  who  are  not  under- 
stood. Their  needs  will  be  misinterpreted,  and  their  excellencies  will 
remain  undiscovered.  The  departmental  system  assures  at  least  differ- 
ent points  of  view.  Each  specialist  classifies  tlie  cliildren  in  his  own 
peculiar  way.  A  pupil  whom  the  mathematics  teacher  puts  down  as  a 
hopeless  idiot  may  reveal  himself  to  the  manual  training  teacher  as  a 
genius  in  mechanical  construction,  and  the  latter  teacher  may  then  help 
the  former  teacher  to  correct  his  judgment  of  the  child  in  question. 

The  danger  of  specialization  is,  of  course,  that  specialties  —  exter- 
nalities—  are  made  the  centres  of  absorbing  interest,  and  that  the 
individual  children  are  likely  to  be  treated  as  so  many  reagents.  But 
with  trained  teachers  —  educators,  in  other  words  —  there  need  be  no 
such  danger,  if  only  the  organization  is  of  the  right  sort.  In  the  first 
two  or  three  years  the  one-teacher  system  may  be  desirable.  But  even 
here  a  modified  departmental  organization  has  much  to  commend 
itself. 

The  plan  which  has  proved  most  satisfactory  is  something  like  this : 
One  teacher,  the  class  ordinator,  is  made  responsible  for  the  general 
discipline  and  progress  of  a  class.  The  departmental  teachers  become 
his  assistants.  Their  findings  and  results  are  submitted  to  him.  The 
ordinator  should  have  charge  of  the  English  branches,  for  every  teacher 
can  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  proficient  in  the  teaching  of  the 
mother  tongue.  Aside  from  this  he  should  cultivate  some  specialty 
which  will  then  become  his  department  in  the  school.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, which  has  proved  very  satisfactory  wherever  it  has  been  tried 
with  a  trained  faculty,  every  teacher  is  at  the  same  time  the  head- 
teacher  or  ordinator  of  one  class  and  special  teacher  in  several  classes. 

One  chief  virtue  of  this  plan  is  that  it  tends  to  make  the  school  one 
harmonious  unit,  instead  of  a  series  of  separate  grades  touching  elbows. 
An  illustration  may  add  clearness.  ^  is  a  child  just  starting  upon  the 
fifth  year.  His  class  teacher  is  X,  the  ordinator,  and  his  special  teach- 
ers Y  and  Z.     The  experience  of  A  may  then  be  shown  in  this  way : 

A5-X-{-y-}-z. 
A6  -  7-\-x-Jrz. 
A7-Z+x-{-y. 

A  thus  becomes  successively  the  pupil  of  JT,  Y,  and  Z,  as  he  would 
under  the  old  grade  system.     But   Fand  Z  both  would  become  ac- 
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quainted  with  him  before  he  comes  into  their  respective  grades.  Be- 
sides, the  child  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  care  of  three  teachers, 
and  each  would  have  him  three  years. 

New  York  is  not  the  only  city  which  finds  itself  unable  to  take  care 
of  all  the  children  who  ought  to  be  in  school.  At  the  beginning  of 
every  school  year  the  inadequacy  of  school  facilities  comes  up  for  dis- 
cussion. The  thousands  of  children  who  are  turned  away  because  there 
is  no  room  for  them  either  go  to  the  parochial  and  private  schools  or 
else  they  must  wait  till  occurring  vacancies  or  increased  sittings  permit 
them  to  have  their  names  entered  on  the  school  register.  Lack  of  busi- 
ness foresight  on  the  part  of  boards  of  education  and  the  financial  inabil- 
ity of  communities  to  keep  up  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school 
population  are  the  two  principal  causes  of  this  condition.  The  awk- 
wardness of  the  situation  is  enhanced  where  compulsory  laws  fix  the 
age  at  which  children  must  go  to  school.  And  it  so  happens  that  the 
justice  of  the  principle  of  compulsory  education  is  usually  among  the 
topics  for  annual  assault.  The  encouraging  sign  in  the  discussions  that 
were  going  on  last  fall  was  that  the  attack  centred  rather  upon  the 
injustice  of  the  law  than  upon  the  underlying  principle.  If  the  chil- 
dren must  go  to  school,  the  physical  and  general  material  conditions 
must  be  such  that  the  instruction  will  really  be  of  benefit.  This  was 
one  point  of  attack,  and  the  other  was  that  reasonableness  must  govern 
the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  States  now  have  laws  requiring  children 
to  attend  school  for  a  specified  period  of  years,  generally  between  the 
ages  of  seven  or  eight  and  fourteen  or  sixteen.  Selfish  parents  who 
attempt  to  deprive  their  offspring  of  the  educational  privileges  which 
society  has  established  in  the  shape  of  elementary  schools  are  made  to 
feel  the  heavy  hand  of  the  law.  The  justice  of  this  procedure  is  no 
longer  questioned  by  reasonable  people.  The  laws  regulating  the  em- 
ployment of  children  in  wage-earning  pursuits  are  further  evidences  of 
the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  education  is  a  necessary 
equipment  which  must  not  be  withheld  from  the  young,  so  that  all  may 
have  a  fair  start  toward  becoming  self-supporting  participators  in  the 
life  of  their  community  and  their  country.  But  —  and  this  is  an 
important  "but" — if  the  compulsion  is  to  be  rigidly  enforced,  the 
education  supplied  must  be  actually  worth  having  as  an  equipment  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  world's  work.  Nor  does  the  logic  of  the  proviso 
end  here.     Each  individual  child  must  really  obtain  of  this  education 
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the  largest  share  that  social  ingenuity  can  transmit  to  Iiim.  This 
brings  forward  a  problem  to  the  working  out  of  whicli  the  common 
school  is  already  pledged  by  the  principle  of  its  foundation :  Closer 
adjustment  of  the  differences  between  children  as  regards  participation 
in  the  chances  for  an  education  most  essential  as  a  preparation  for  earn- 
ing an  honest  livelihood. 

The  American  common  school  stands  first  and  foremost  for  the 
extension  and  ecpialization  of  educational  privileges.  This  implies  that 
attendance  must  be  free  to  all  children  of  school  age.  By  logical  infer- 
ence, the  community  assumes  the  duty  of  furnishing  gratuitously  the 
required  text-books  and  the  necessary  working  tools.  In  a  few  States 
clothing  is  supplied  to  needy  children.  The  intention  is  to  give  every- 
body a  fair  chance. 

With  the  stricter  legal  insistence  upon  regularity  in  attendance  has 
come  an  awakening  to  the  injustice  of  compelling  hungry  children  to 
sit  out  the  prescribed  school  day.  There  are  many  of  these  unfortunate 
waifs  who  must  go  breakfastless  to  school.  Dr.  Macnamara,  secretary 
of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  of  England  and  Wales,  and  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  calls  it  "  the  most  criminal  profligacy  "  to  compel 
these  poor  children  to  "  struggle  into  adult  life  "  under  such  adverse  con- 
ditions. The  problem  must  be  solved  in  some  way.  If  the  comfortable 
people  could  only  be  made  to  realize  the  urgency  of  it !  Some  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  when  first  I  called  attention  to  the  inhumanity  of  per- 
mitting extreme  poverty  to  prevent  children  from  obtaining  the  one 
equipment  necessary  to  rise  above  the  misery  of  their  surroundings,  and 
suggested  the  provision  of  free  breakfasts,  there  were  many  angry  pro- 
tests from  short-sighted  people.  Now  the  outlook  for  a  reasonable 
weighing  of  the  question  is  brighter  than  ever  before,  and  something 
ought  to  be  done  to  speed  its  practical  solution. 

Chicago,  ever  ready  to  lead  in  the  working  out  of  the  common  school 
idea,  has  already  made  a  beginning.  But  a  much  more  general  move- 
ment is  needed.  The  thinking  people  of  the  country  must  be  interested 
in  an  investigation  of  the  conditions  in  their  own  localities.  The  civic 
conscience  must  tell  them  that  as  long  as  there  are  pupils  too  hungry  to 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  educational  opportunities  offered  at  school, 
society  is  not  meeting  its  obligations  toward  the  submerged  and  is  actu- 
ally wronging  itself.  Education  can  no  more  do  its  perfect  work  on  an 
empty  stomach  than  can  music  on  a  toothache.  The  money  spent  on 
it  is  to  that  extent  wasted.  Moreover,  the  unfed  and  underfed  and 
malfed  are  apt  to  be  the  prey  of  dread  diseases  and  scatter  contagion 
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abroad.     Prudent  selfishness,  let  alone  humane  considerations,  demands 
the  feeding  of  the  hungry  school  children. 

In  England  the  movement  is  well  under  way,  thanks  largely  to  Dr. 
Macnamara's  valiant  and  persistent  efforts.  In  a  recent  discussion  he 
proposed  this  mode  of  dealing  with  hungry  school  children  in  London : 

My  plan  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Parisian  Cantine  IScolaire  system.  Year  by 
year  the  municipality  of  Paris  provides  some  eight  millions  of  meals  for  its  school 
children.  These  cost  about  £70,000.  The  sale  of  tokens  realizes  about  £16,000; 
voluntary  contributions  about  £14,000;  and  the  rest  —  something  like  £40,000  — 
comes  out  of  the  rates.  Assuming  that  London  has  three  times  as  many  needy  chil- 
dren as  Paris,  my  scheme  would  cost  some  £120,000,  or  about  three  farthings  in  the 
pound  on  the  rates.  The  question,  therefore,  is,  shall  the  school  rate  remain  at  Is. 
2d.  (its  present  level),  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  much  of  it  is  being  thrown 
away  because  of  the  unfit  condition  of  the  children,  or  shall  we  make  it  Is.  2fd.,  and 
thereby  give  young  London  a  real  chance  of  becoming  a  fit  heritor  of  Britain's  great- 
ness? 

Wherever  free  breakfast  has  been  provided  to  hungry  school  children 
the  results  have  been  unqualifiedly  satisfactory.  In  Germany,  where 
various  experiments  have  been  tried  in  this  direction,  the  friends  of 
humanity  have  in  no  instance  found  occasion  to  regret  the  consequences. 
Take  the  example  of  Charlottenburg.  Private  effort,  aided  by  a  munic- 
ipal grant,  has  in  the  last  two  years  supplied  warm  breakfast  to  nearly 
700  children  on  185  days.  This  year  the  board  of  aldermen  has  again 
appropriated  3,000  marks  for  this  worthy  enterprise.  The  breakfast 
consists  of  a  bowl  of  warm  milk  and  two  slices  of  bread.  Children 
whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  buy  food  for  them  are  first  considered ; 
next,  those  children  who  are  malfed.  At  7: 15  in  the  morning  a  patri- 
otic women's  club  delivers  the  milk  and  the  necessary  bread  or  rolls  to 
the  school  janitors,  whose  good  wives  boil  the  milk.  The  distribution 
of  food  begins  at  7: 45.  The  gratifying  effects  upon  the  physical  health 
of  the  children  have  been  so  evident  that  the  people  are  heartily  in  favor 
of  the  continuance  of  the  plan.  In  schools  where  the  results  have  been 
systematically  tabulated,  the  records  reveal  a  marked  influence  upon 
the  mental  capacity  and  working  energy  of  the  children,  whose  former 
listlessness  was  due  chiefly  to  the  lack  of  nourishment. 

In  our  civilization  the  principle  of  universal  education,  free  and 
compulsory,  by  logical  inference  places  upon  the  common  schools  the 
duty  of  looking  after  the  feeding  of  children  who  are  shut  out  by  hunger 
from  their  share  of  education.  To  this  principle  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  absolutely  committed  themselves,  and  it  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  American  creed.  The  neglect  in  the  past  of  a  thorough 
elaboration  of  some  important  details  is  not  due  to  wilfulness,  but  rather 
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to  our  happy-go-lucky  way  of  striking  out  boldly  for  a  grand  ideal  and 
omitting  to  look  well  to  the  careful  adjustment  and  perfection  of  the 
lesser  implications.  This  characteristic  of  our  ways  of  doing  things  is 
the  constant  marvel  of  thoughtful  observers.  It  has  upset  the  world's 
traditions  in  more  than  one  department  of  public  endeavor. 

That  this  pioneer  spirit  is  our  glory  as  well  as  our  weakness  has  been 
again  brought  to  our  consciousness  by  the  recent  commission  of  educa- 
tional experts  deputed  by  the  German  Government  to  report  upon  note- 
worthy features  of  American  schools.  At  a  reception  given  by  the  Soci- 
ety of  Educational  Research,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Rice, 
to  representatives  of  this  commission,  it  was  the  substance  of  the  obser- 
vations made  by  these  distinguished  visitors.  Dr.  Duncker,  Counsellor 
in  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  with  many  years  of  school 
supervision  behind  him,  voiced  the  thought  when  he  said  that  he  was 
especially  impressed  with  the  largeness  of  view  obtaining  in  everything 
in  the  United  States.  "  Kleinlichkeit "  is  foreign  to  an  American's 
make-up.  The  negative  side  of  this  largeness  Dr.  Duncker  recognized 
in  the  popular  impatience  with  trifles  and  finical  exactitude.  Here  at 
the  point  of  greatest  strength  he  saw  also  the  principal  source  of  weak- 
ness :  Exactness  in  detail,  careful  plodding,  and  the  painstaking  perfect- 
ing processes  are  wanting.  The  schools  reveal  the  trait  in  handling 
new  ideas  with  old  enterprise,  but  failing  to  encourage,  to  any  appreci- 
able degree,  precision  and  care  in  the  little  things.  From  this  character- 
istic springs  a  powerful  stimulus  to  self-reliance,  developing  on  its  weak 
side  into  an  encouragement  of  extravagant  notions  on  the  part  of  the 
young  of  their  importance  and  ability.  However,  in  a  young  civilisa- 
tion it  is  weU  that  every  citizen  should  have  unbounded  faith  in  him- 
self. What  Dr.  Duncker  wished  the  future  citizens  of  his  fatherland  to 
develop  was  the  American's  largeness  of  view  and  his  strong  self-reliance, 
without  losing,  in  the  acquisition  of  these  virtues,  the  habit  of  looking 
well  to  the  details. 

Dr.  von  Seefeld,  Privy  Counsellor  of  the  Government  in  the  Minis- 
try of  Commerce  and  Industry,  also  praised  the  fulness  of  life  and  free 
activity  encouraged  in  the  schools.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
educational  enthusiasm  evidenced  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
With  so  widespread  and  pronounced  a  faith  in  education  and  constant 
self-improvement,  the  people  might  well  feel  safe  in  spite  of  the  enor- 
mity of  the  immigration  problem.  Dr.  von  Seefeld  had  found  the  pro- 
grammes of  our  common  schools  largely  influenced  by  the  popular  deter- 
mination to  Americanize  foreigners. 
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Dr.  Kuypers,  who  is  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  city  of 
Diisseldorf,  spoke  more  especially  concerning  the  technical  preparation 
of  teachers.  He  had  been  strengthened  by  his  observations,  he  said,  in 
his  belief  that  broad  scholarship  should  have  first  consideration  in  the 
preparation  for  teaching.  He  had  found  among  American  primary 
teachers  many  college  graduates,  who,  after  completing  the  general  cult- 
ure coiu'ses,  had  attended  technical  training  colleges  or  normal  schools. 
The  determination  on  the  part  of  normal  schools  to  require  high-school 
graduation  or  its  equivalent  for  admission  is  in  the  right  direction. 
Here  Germany  may  well  learn  of  America.  But  there  is  in  America  no 
teachers'  profession  as  in  Germany.  There  is  no  professional  consensus 
of  opinion,  and  consequently  there  is  not  the  weight  given  to  the  utter- 
ances of  educational  experts  as  is  the  case  abroad.  The  fact,  too,  that 
there  are  so  few  men  in  teaching  lie  did  not  consider  conducive  to  the 
formation  of  a  strong  profession  on  scientific  principles.  More  virility 
and  the  choice  of  teaching  as  a  lifework  by  larger  numbers  of  well-trained 
men  appeared  to  Dr.  Kuypers  to  be  two  things  American  schools  are 
much  in  need  of. 

Dr.  Pabst,  a  distinguished  expert  in  industrial  training,  whose  great 
work  at  Leipzig  has  made  his  name  known  to  the  educational  leaders  of 
two  continents,  made  a  profound  impression  by  his  brief  remarks  upon 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  American  education  as  he  saw  them.  Our 
educational  principle,  he  said,  is:  "Education  to  work  through  work." 
Honest  labor,  whatever  its  sphere  may  be,  is  respected.  It  is  part  of 
the  American's  creed  that  man  is  born  into  tiie  world  to  work,  and  work 
is  what  he  looks  forward  to  as  the  condition  for  which  the  schools  must 
prepare  him.  The  frank  recognition  of  the  supereminence  of  industrial 
endeavor  as  a  life  pursuit  lends  strength  to  the  American  schools  as  the 
educating  stations  of  the  people.  Manual  training  is  not  undertaken  by 
tolerance,  but  occupies  the  centre  of  the  course  of  preparation  for  life. 
And  therewith  the  right  means  has  been  chosen :  the  gospel  of  work. 
This  "  Education  to  work  through  work  "  constitutes  the  greatness  of 
American  schools. 

It  is  evident  that  the  German  visitors  ploughed  deeper  than  the 
Mosely  commission.  They  struck  nearer  to  the  fundamentals,  and  their 
findings  are  for  tliat  reason  all  reassuring.  Germany  believes  in  expert 
judgment ;  here  England  has  much  to  learn,  and  we,  too,  for  that  matter. 
The  reign  of  the  expert  means  wise  economy.  Every  large  city,  and 
smaller  school  communities  in  conjunction,  could  well  afford  to  main- 
tain a  bureau  of  educational  research  in  charge  of  a  trained  investi- 
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gator,  to  report  upon  existing  conditions  and  the  results  obtained  in 
the  schools. 

The  Chicago  "  Chronicle  "  seems  to  regard  the  development  of  a  bu- 
reau of  inquiry  into  educational  results  as  something  of  a  joke.  Some 
pedagogic  Balak  must  have  taken  advantage  of  this  to  ask  it  for  an  edi- 
torial anathema  on  the  suggestion  of  such  a  bureau.  The  willing  editor 
actually  starts  out  to  damn  the  thing,  but,  like  his  illustrious  prototype 
of  Pethor,  his  utterances  become  praises.  No  newspaper,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  ever  presented  better  arguments  for  the  desirability  and  eco- 
nomic value  of  a  bureau  such  as  the  Society  of  Educational  Eesearch  is 
laboring  to  get  the  people  to  believe  in.  Making  due  allowances  for 
editorial  spleen  and  the  peculiarities  of  a  style  which  is  apparently  in- 
tended to  be  sarcastic,  we  cannot  well  ask  for  a  better  statement  of  the 
good  that  an  efficient  bureau  of  research  is  bound  to  do.  This  is  how 
the  "  Chronicle  "  delivers  itself  under  the  head  of  "  Standardizing  Edu- 
cation " : 

In  establishing  this  bureau  of  educational  results,  which  as  yet  for  lack  of  funds 
does  not  exist,  Dr.  Rice  says  he  wishes  to  do  away  with  opinion  and  substitute  facts, 
"Strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  educational  facts  in  existence  to-day,"  is  his  testi- 
mony. "Educators  are  groping  in  the  dark  and  harping  on  methods.  At  present 
there  are  no  educational  standards  and  education  is  in  a  state  of  chaos  from  the  lack 
of  standards, " 

This  being  the  case,  Dr.  Rice  proposes,  in  true  philanthropic  fashion,  to  establish 
them.  It  is  intended,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  will  permit,  to  put  a  permanent 
Investigator  in  the  field  and  to  employ  a  large  force  of  clerks  in  the  office.  Since 
there  are  "no  educational  facts  in  existence  to-day,"  it  is  supposed  this  investigator 
and  the  clerks  will  call  them  into  being,  keep  them  on  hand  in  the  office,  and  deal 
them  out  as  demands  may  require. 

Teachers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  when  the  bureau  is  well  established  they  can 
consult  schedules  and  tables  by  which  they  may  know  just  what  a  class  averaging 
thirteen  years  of  age  and  numbering  twenty -five  Americans  and  seventeen  foreigners 
will  be  able  to  do  in  a  given  time  in  English  or  arithmetic  or  spelling. 

All  other  questions  which  are  now  perplexing  educators  will  be  solved  mechan- 
ically as  soon  as  this  marvellous  bureau  is  well  under  way.  The  calculating  machine 
will  report  at  once  just  what  branches  should  be  taught  in  the  grades  and  how  much 
time  is  to  be  given  to  each,  just  what  is  to  be  expected  from  each  pupil,  and  the 
amount  of  power  he  ought  to  develop  in  a  given  time. 

The  "  touch  a  button  "  or  "  drop  a  nickel  in  the  slot "  cannot  compare  in  efficiency 
to  the  proposed  machine.  Put  $5,000  annually  into  the  bureau  and  out  will  come 
the  answer  to  every  conceivable  question  relating  to  schools  and  scholarship. 

When  Dr,  Rice  went  on  his  famous  tour  of  inspection  and  marked  all  the  schools 
and  all  the  classes  —  some  of  them  very  low  —  he  did  not  question  the  value  of  his 
figures.  He  has  the  same  confidence  in  his  ability  to  "  standardize  education  "  and 
establish  a  bureau  of  educational  results.     Practical  teachers  are  not  so  confident. 

The  last  sentence  contains  the  only  actual  misstatement.  Practical 
teachers  are  not  only  confident  that  the  bureau  of  results  will  be  an 
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excellent  thing,  but  they  are  beginning  to  be  enthusiastic  at  the  prospect 
of  it.  In  ten  years  there  has  not  been  as  much  concern  shown  as  in  the 
last  three  months.  The  membership  of  the  Society  of  Educational  Re- 
search is  steadily  growing.  The  new  idea  of  educational  economics  has 
been  discussed  in  teachers'  meetings  before  large  and  intensely  interested 
audiences.  Educators  of  large  influence  have  expressed  a  willingness  to 
lend  their  support  to  the  movement.  In  Sweden,  England,  Germany, 
and  France  the  working  out  of  different  phases  of  the  problem  is  being 
taken  in  hand  by  professional  leaders.  The  practical  teachers  every- 
where have  awakened  to  the  magnitude  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  departure  for  a  wiser  economy  in  teaching  and  the  increase  of 
the  educational  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

Chicago  has  made  a  beginning  with  a  salaried  child  study  specialist. 
But  the  scope  of  his  work  ought  to  be  much  more  specific  than  it  is  at 
present,  and  ought  to  bear  more  upon  the  actual  work  of  the  school,  so 
that  the  board  of  education  and  the  superintendent  may  both  be  able  to 
consult  him  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  educational  economy.  With  a 
bureau  of  results  established  in  New  York  City,  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  the  making  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  determining  of  the 
length  of  a  profitable  school  day  would  have  been  far  more  satisfactorily 
handled.  OssiAN  H.  Lang. 


THE   QUANTITATIVE   STUDY   OF   EDUCATION. 

The  study  of  educatiou  is  beginning  to  be  quantitative.  We  are  no 
longer  satisfied  with  vague  arguments  about  what  this  or  that  system  of 
administration  or  method  of  teaching  does,  but  demand  exact  measures 
of  tlie  achievement  of  any  system  or  method  or  person.  We  are  becom- 
ing properly  disgusted  with  the  one-sided  bookkeeping  which  only  takes 
account  of  the  dollars  spent,  and  neglects  the  debit  side,  the  income  in 
knowledge,  habits,  power,  zeal,  and  ideals. 

This  ambition  toward  an  exact  objective  measurement  of  the  results 
of  educational  endeavor  is  a  symptom  of  healthy  scientific  fervor  and 
also  of  common-sense  wisdom.  It  is  in  every  respect  and  for  every 
reason  right  that  the  same  painstaking  precision  should  be  applied  to 
the  study  of  human  welfare  that  is  now  given  to  the  study  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  or  to  the  petals  of  the  daisy.  It  is  right,  too,  that  to  a  general 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  systematic  education  there  should  be  added  a 
cold-blooded  inquiry  into  just  what  comes  of  it  all.  No  one  possessed 
of  either  science  or  sense  will  deny  the  value  of  successful  quantitative 
study  of  school  work. 

There  is,  however,  a  danger  that  the  quantitative  studies,  which 
promise  to  do  as  much  in  their  way  as  the  philanthropic  movement  in 
education  has  done  in  its  way,  may  be  misled  and  fall  into  disrepute  by 
being  too  hasty.  Consequently,  it  may  be  useful  at  this  time  to  sum- 
marize a  few  of  the  scientific  and  logical  principles  of  the  theory  of 
measurement  as  applied  to  the  facts  of  education. 

The  quantitative  study  of  education  implies  the  measurement  of 
things,  changes,  and  relationships  or  dependencies.  For  instance,  we 
need  to  know  the  amount  of  knowledge  produced  by  such  and  such  a 
form  of  training,  the  change  in  this  or  that  mental  power,  or  the  rela- 
tionship between,  say,  efficiency  in  school  work  and  efficiency  in  the 
work  of  life.  Peculiar  difficulties  attend  the  measurement  of  each  of 
these  three  kinds  of  quantity. 

The  things  or  existences  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  differ  from 
those  of  physics  or  chemistry  in  being  extremely  variable,  extremely 
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complex,  and  in  many  cases  indivisible  into  units.  The  quantity,  a 
fifth-grade  boy's  ability  in  addition,  is  not  a  constant,  but  varies  from 
pupil  to  pupil.  So  also  the  ability  of  a  group  of  pupils  of  a  given  grade 
varies  from  class  to  class ;  and  in  the  same  way  morals  vary  from  com- 
munity to  community.  The  salaries  paid  to  teachers,  the  amount  ex- 
pended on  education  per  pupil  in  cities,  the  ratio  of  a  city's  expenses 
for  education  to  its  total  expenditures,  etc.,  are  all  variable  within  the 
group.  Therefore,  the  complete  measure  of  any  intellectual  or  moral 
quality  in  a  group  is  not  any  single  figure,  but  a  list  of  figures,  each 
representing  one  manifestation  of  the  quality's  amount,  and  all  together 
representing  all  its  manifestations.  The  adequate  measure  is  so  much 
of  this  list  as  shall  give  as  precise  a  representation  of  its  total  make-up 
as  our  purpose  requires.  Now  all  the  habits  of  school  arithmetic  and  of 
account-keeping  with  dollars  and  cents  impel  one  to  treat  all  quantities 
as  constants.  Moreover,  not  one  man  in  a  hundred,  even  of  college 
graduates,  is  familiar  with  the  arithmetic  of  variable  quantities.  Yet 
presumably  knowledge  of  it  is  the  first  step  toward  the  successful  quan- 
titative study  of  education.  At  all  events,  the  measurer  of  mental  facts 
who  ignores  their  variability  can  handle  only  the  cruder  problems  and 
attain  only  insecure  results. 

The  complexity  of  the  phenomena  of  education  is  obvious  and  need 
not  be  discussed  here.  The  lack  of  commensurate  units  in  which  to 
measure  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  has  been  by  far  the  greatest 
barrier  to  quantitative  science,  all  the  more  so  in  education  because  we 
have  been  unconscious  of  the  lack.  The  units  at  hand  are  defective  in 
that  they  are  subjective,  depend  on  individual  caprice  instead  of  univer- 
sal agreement,  are  not  commensurate,  and  are  reckoned  from  unknown 
zero-points.  In  even  so  simple  a  matter  as  ability  in  arithmetic,  the 
measure  to  be  given  to  any  individual  is  not  an  easy  affair.  In  the  first 
place,  the  marks  will  vary  somewhat  with  the  individual  who  examines 
the  examples  done ;  secondly,  the  credit  to  be  given  for  any  example  as 
compared  with  any  other  is  unknown ;  and,  next,  even  if  the  test  com- 
prised twenty  examples  known  to  be  of  equal  difficulty  and  to  have 
been  marked  impartially,  the  fact  that  one  boy  scored  14  and  another 
7  need  not  mean  that  the  former  is  twice  as  far  above  zero  in  arithmet- 
ical ability  as  the  latter. 

This  indefiniteness  of  the  zero  points  of  intellectual  and  moral  scales 
deserves  more  attention  than  can  be  given  to  it  here.  In  physical  sci- 
ence we  can  reckon  distance,  weight,  velocity,  acceleration,  energy,  and 
the  like  from  absolute  zero.     Zero  length,  zero  mass  are  quantities  as 
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definite  as  any  others.  Two  pounds  is  two  times  one  pound,  not  only 
iu  the  sense  that  it  is  made  up  by  the  addition  of  two  e(pial  units,  hut 
also  in  the  sense  that  it  is  twice  as  much  more  than  zero  as  one  pound 
is.  But,  while  the  doing  of  one  set  of  seven  examples  may  involve  the 
same  arithmetical  ability  as  the  doing  of  another  set  of  seven,  doing  four- 
teen need  in  no  way  involve  an  ability  twice  as  much  more  than  zero 
ability  in  arithmetic  as  is  the  ability  to  do  seven.  For  the  real  zero  of 
ability  in  arithmetic  may  be  far  below  that  which  just  fails  to  do  even 
one  example.  In  fact,  the  zero  point  for  arithmetical  ability  is  un- 
known ;  and  if  one  chose  any  point  as  it,  he  would  have  only  such  an 
arbitrary  point  on  the  scale  as  the  0  Fahrenheit  or  the  0  Centigrade  of 
temperature.  At  the  present  time  even  such  arbitrary  zero  points  have 
not  been  fixed.  The  result  is  that,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated,*  re- 
searches in  child-study  are  full  of  such  arithmetic  as  this : 

John,  who  weighed  4  lbs.  more  than  100  lbs.,  has  added  2  lbs.  to  his  weight; 
James,  who  weighed  100  lbs.  more  than  10  lbs.,  has  added  to  his  weight  50  lbs. 
Both  gained  50  per  cent,  and  so  their  relative  gains  were  equal. 

John  weighs  10  lbs.  more  than  60  lbs.  James  weighs  3  lbs.  more  than  60  lbs. 
John  is  five  times  as  heavy  as  James. 

The  measurement  of  things  or  existences,  however,  is  child's  play 
compared  to  the  measurement  of  changes,  and  I  defy  any  one  to  answer 
the  following  apparently  simple  question:  John,  being  tested  with  500 
words,  spelled  200  correctly;  a  year  later,  after  a  certain  training,  he 
spelled  300  correctly.  Fred,  under  the  same  conditions,  spelled  cor- 
rectly 400  and  500.     Who  made  the  greater  gain  in  spelling  ability? 

In  the  first  place,  to  spell  one  word  correctly  is  not  the  same  quan- 
tity as  to  spell  some  other  word  correctly.  But  even  if  the  words  were 
of  equal  difficulty,  the  question  must  remain  unanswered.  He  who 
claims  that,  since  a  hundred  things  are  equal  to  another  hundred  of  the 
same  kind,  the  gains  were  equal,  must  claim  that  the  child  who  from 
the  inability  to  spell  any  word  comes  to  spell  100  gains  no  more  in 
spelling  ability  than  the  boy  who,  knowing  how  to  spell  2,000,  learns 
100  more;  that  the  child  who  from  total  idiocy  comes  to  use  a  dozen 
words  gains  no  more  in  intellectual  ability  than  the  linguist  who  adds  a 
dozen  foreign  words  to  his  vocabulary. 

On  the  other  hand,  whoever  claims  that  since  John  increased  his 
measure  fifty  per  cent,  and  Fred  only  twenty -five  per  cent,  John  gained 
twice  as  much,  must  agree  that  a  bright  infant  learning  its  third  word 
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• 
makes  as  great  a  gain  in  speech  as  a  master  of  English,  Latin,  French, 

and  Gaelic  who  learns,  say,  Kussian  and  Chinese. 

The  fact  is  that  the  application  of  ordinary  modes  of  arithmetical 
thought  to  the  problems  of  change  in  mental  or  moral  abilities  is  beset 
with  pitfalls,  and  that  unless  these  pitfalls  are  kept  constantly  in  view, 
the  most  elaborate  investigations  will  go  astray. 

Finally,  the  measurement  of  the  relationships  or  dependencies  of 
intellectual  and  moral  facts  is  so  complicated  by  their  variability  and 
the  indefiniteness  of  the  zero  points  for  the  quantities  in  question,  tiiat 
its  problems  cannot  even  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the  the- 
ory of  measurement  of  variable  quantities.  Yet  it  is  precisely  measure- 
ments of  relationships  that  are  needed  for  the  solution  of  educational 
problems.  The  first  step  toward  the  discovery  of  how  far  heredity  deter- 
mines human  achievement  consists  in  the  measurement  of  the  depend- 
ence of  the  ability  of  a  child  upon  that  of  his  parents.  The  influence  of 
any  environmental  agency  will  be  most  exactly  known  by  measurement 
of  the  relation  between  varying  amounts  of  it  and  the  corresponding 
amounts  of  the  quality  it  is  supposed  to  increase.  The  causes  of  effi- 
ciency in  .any  intellectual  or  moral  trait  may  best  be  discovered  by  meas- 
uring the  relationship  of  that  trait  to  each  of  its  possible  causes. 

I  trust  that  enough  has  been  said  to  convince  my  readers  that  the 
measurement  of  the  phenomena  of  school  life  makes  severer  demands 
than  weighing  coal  or  keeping  a  cash  account,  and  that  the  equipment 
of  the  scientific  student  of  education  should  include  at  least  an  elemen- 
tary acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  measurement  of  variable  quantities. 
It  is  folly  to  expect  to  gain  the  reward  of  scientific  method  without 
assuming  its  responsibilities.  It  is  not  enough  to  improve  on  casual 
observation  and  imaginative  hypotheses,  though  that  is  a  very  great 
improvement.  To  have  in  education  the  real  benefits  of  quantitative 
science,  we  must  spend  arduous  years  in  devising,  testing,  and  standard- 
izing units  of  measurement,  in  searching  for  convenient  arbitrary  zero- 
points,  and  eventually  for  real  zero-points,  and  in  determining  the 
sources  and  amounts  of  the  errors  of  measurement.  It  has  taken  many 
centuries  and  the  labors  of  many  gifted  men  to  develop  the  present  sys- 
tem of  physical  measurements,  and  the  task  is  far  harder  in  the  case  of 
intellectual  and  moral  facts. 

That  the  adequate  measurement  of  intellectual  and  moral  facts  is 
difficult  does  not,  however,  at  all  imply  that  it  is  impossible  or  that  in- 
adequate and  erroneous  measurements  are  not  useful.  The  eminent  men 
who  from  time  to  time  deny  the  possibility  of  mental  measurements 
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may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  (1)  Those  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
facts  altogether  and  who  would  never  have  attained  eminence  by  any 
power  of  compreliending  tlie  meaning  of  measurement;  (2)  tliose  who 
mean  by  measurement  the  ordinary  grocery  store  weigliing  and  figuring, 
and  are  impressed  by  its  inadequacy  for  mental  life;  and  (3)  those  who 
mean  by  intellect  and  morals  an  unapproachable  inner  life  which  we  can 
only  he,  and  not  know  in  the  ordinary  sense.  What  the  world  at  large 
means  by  intellect  and  character  is  measured  whenever  we  apply  any 
comparative  adjective  to  a  human  being.  Even  of  human  emotions,  the 
most  qualitative  of  mental  facts,  measurements  are  every  day  made. 
Love,  envy,  and  joy  are  greater  or  less  as  truly  as  are  feet  and  inches. 

Inadequacy  and  error  are  relative  terms.  It  is  a  great  advance  to 
regard  the  sun  as  ten  times  farther  away  from  the  earth  than  the  moon 
is,  if  the  previous  belief  was  that  it  was  only  half  as  far.  The  measure- 
ments of  ability  in  composition  made  by  Dr.  Eice,  for  instance,  are 
surely  subject  to  errors,  but  they  are  infinitely  better  than  the  guesses  of 
the  customary  theorizing  on  the  subject.  Only  the  ignoramus  regards 
any  measurement  as  perfect.  All  are  approximations,  and  a  very  rough 
approximation  may  be  far  more  accurate  than  previous  measurements. 

Nor  should  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  quantitative  work  in  education 
discourage  any  one  from  trying  to  do  it.  Teachers  and  administrative 
officers  everywhere  will  profit  from  making  systematic  observations  and 
keeping  precise  records  of  school  work.  They  will  be  less  misled  by 
quantitative  studies  than  by  guessing.  Of  course,  we  shall  not  advance 
the  knowledge  of  education  by  leaps  and  bounds,  for  the  same  reason 
that  would  prevent  us  from  so  advancing  physics  or  astronomy  or  chem- 
istry or  biology.  It  requires  great  natural  gifts,  special  training,  and 
extreme  devotion  to  make  great  progress  in  any  field  of  knowledge.  No 
sane  person  should  expect  that  any  change  in  habits  of  thought  will 
transform  the  men  and  women  engaged  in  educational  work  into  a  group 
of  scientific  experts.  Nor  does  quantitative  work  need  any  such  expec- 
tation as  its  justification.  All  that  is  asserted  is  that  it  is  a  useful  tool 
for  the  thinker  and  is  commonly  better  than  the  work  it  replaces. 

The  men  who  are  responsible  for  large  educational  enterprises,  who 
control  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually, 
can  well  afford  the  expense  of  expert  quantitative  study  of  the  work  of 
their  schools.  It  is  cheaper  in  the  end  to  have  one  man  who  knows  the 
theory  and  technique  of  mental  measurements  than  to  have  three  who 
do  not.  It  is,  in  fact,  cheaper  in  the  end  to  get  expert  advice  whenever 
it  is  to  be  gotten.     The  superintendent  of  schools  who  can  add  to  his 
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present  droary  annual  recital  of  bills  paid,  attendances,  tardinesses,  build- 
ings, janitors,  and  the  like,  a  definite,  comprehensible,  and  reasonably 
exact  statement  of  what  the  boys  and  girls  have  actually  gotten  from 
that  year's  schooling,  can  afford  to  pay  well  for  it.  Few  competent 
business  men  would  hesitate  to  pay  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  their 
operating  expenses  for  expert  advice  concerning  production,  advertising, 
account-keeping,  and  the  like.  But  even  that  small  proportion  would 
mean  some  $20,000  annually  for  the  scientific  study  of  school  work  in 
New  York  City.  No  one  can  doubt  that  it  would  pay,  if  the  expert 
service  were  obtainable. 

It  is  obtainable.  Young  men  are  being  so  trained  to-day  as  to  pos- 
sess methods  of  investigating  and  treating  the  facts  of  education  which 
were  unknown  to  the  students  of  a  decade  past,  and  which  are  as  far  in 
advance  of  the  scientific  equipment  of  the  present  generation  of  school 
officers  as  the  methods  of  the  expert  chemist  are  in  advance  of  those  of  the 
manager  of  a  foundry,  refinery,  or  mill.  The  managers  of  school  systems, 
like  the  managers  of  business  enterprises,  political  parties,  or  manufac- 
tories, must  for  a  long  time  yet,  if  not  forever,  be  primarily  gifted  in 
dealing  with  men,  money,  and  opinions.  They  cannot  themselves  be 
exclusively,  and  can  rarely  be  to  any  great  degree,  investigators  and 
statisticians.  But,  like  the  managers  of  business  enterprises,  they  can 
appreciate  and  use  expert  investigators  and  statisticians.  That  they 
have  not  done  this  hitherto  is  due  not  to  any  failure  on  their  part  or  on 
the  part  of  school  boards  to  conduct  their  business  as  efficiently  as  steel 
foundries  and  mining  companies  conduct  theirs,  but  to  the  non-existence 
of  the  expert.  The  supply  will,  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tech- 
nical industries,  assist  in  creating  the  demand. 

The  exact  study  of  the  business  of  educating  children  is  useful. 
Therefore  it  will  soon  be  used.  No  one  need  fear  that  the  seed  now 
being  sown  by  men  who  study  the  theory  of  measurement  of  the  facts 
of  education,  and  who  apply  the  proper  methods  to  the  investigation  of 
school  work,  will  fall  on  barren  ground.  The  educational  practice  of 
this  country  is  eager  to  profit  bj  any  aid  which  science  can  give.  I  do 
not  mean  that  superintendents  of  schools  are  as  enthusiastic  about  exact 
scientific  methods  in  education  as  I  am.  It  is  not  their  business  to  be, 
and  it  is  my  business  to  be.  They  have  many  other  things  to  do,  and 
I  have  not.  But  I  do  assert  that  no  other  business  will  welcome  more 
heartily  and  reward  more  fairly  the  scientific  expert  than  will  the  busi- 
ness of  administering  schools. 

Edward  L.  Thorndike. 
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During  the  progress  of  the  South  African  War  serious  statements 
were  made  in  military  circles  as  to  the  physical  deterioration  manifested 
in  the  large  number  of  volunteers  rejected  as  unfit  for  active  service. 
In  Manchester,  out  of  12,000  would-be  recruits,  8,000  were  rejected  as 
virtually  invalids,  and  only  1,200  could  be  regarded  as  fit  in  all  respects. 
Happening,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  standard  of  requirement  was  the 
lowest  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  when  the  country  was  engaged 
in  a  serious  war,  these  statements  aroused  public  attention.  When  Gen. 
Sir  Frederick  Maurice  declared  that,  according  to  the  best  evidence  he 
could  obtain,  it  was  the  fact  that  for  many  years  out  of  every  five  recruits 
only  two  were  found  physically  fit  after  tivo  years'  service,  the  Govern- 
ment appointed  a  departmental  committee  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
subject  of  physical  deterioration  among  the  masses.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
startling  fact  that  60  per  cent  of  the  men  offering  themselves  for  active 
service  were  physically  unfit.  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  of  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  an  honorary  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  correspondent  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
Philadelphia,  in  his  evidence  before  the  committee,  said : 

Poor  in  physique  as  they  all  are,  and  poor  in  mental  capacity  and  power  of  ap- 
plication as  many  of  them  must  be,  they  probably  marry  girls  as  weak  as  them- 
selves, and  liave  children,  some  of  whom  go  to  swell  the  lists  of  infant  mortality, 
some  to  join  the  criminal  classes,  while  others  grow  up  more  weak  and  incompetent 
than  their  parents. 

If  unfit  for  soldiers,  what  are  they  fit  for?  The  answer  as  given  is 
not  reassuring.  We  find,  from  the  recruiting  returns  for  the  year  1900, 
that,  out  of  52,022  laborers,  husbandmen,  and  servants  who  offered 
themselves,  15,025  were  rejected,  or  288  per  thousand.  Out  of  11,971 
manufacturing  artisans,  290  per  thousand  were  found  physically  unfit; 
and,  worst  of  all,  in  the  occupations  most  favorable  to  physical  develop- 
ment, such  as  smiths,  masons,  and  carpenters,  260  per  thousand  were  set 
aside  by  the  medical  examiners.  The  highest  percentage  of  rejections  was 
reached  in  the  case  of  clerks  and  shopmen  desirous  of  joining  the  colors, 
29 
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306.89  per  thousand  being  the  number.  Now  what  was  the  standard 
set  up?     Height,  5  feet  2  inches;  chest  measurement,  33-J  inches! 

During  the  ten  years  1893-1902,  as  many  as  679,703  recruits  were 
medically  examined.  Of  these,  234,914  were  rejected  at  once,  5,849 
after  three  months,  and  14,259  after  less  than  two  years'  service.  These 
ofhcial  admissions  are  intensified  by  the  statement  of  Sir  William  Tay- 
lor, director-general,  Army  Medical  Service,  that  "this  percentage  of 
rejections  does  not,  however,  represent  the  whole  extent  of  the  physical 
unfitness  existing  among  men  wishing  to  become  soldiers."  He  refers  to 
the  numbers  rejected  by  recruiting  sergeants,  and  consequently  never 
coming  within  reach  of  the  stethoscope. 

To  appraise  these  figures  at  their  real  value  we  must  now  examine 
the  grounds  of  rejection.  Under  the  heading  of  chest  measurement,  the 
rejections  range,  during  the  decennial  period  named,  from  49.88  to 
139.64  per  thousand. 

Short  stature 11.59  to  33.24  Diseases  of  veins 11.69  to  17.11 

Under  weight 21.72  to  45.58  Diseases  of  heart 13.15  to  20.71 

Defective  eyes 35.84  to  42.64  Flat  feet 9.83  to  17.81 

Debility 3.36  to  18.40  Defective  teeth 10.88  to  49.26 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Eees,  chairman  of  the  Anthropometric  Committee  of 
the  late  Salford  School  Board,  says  that,  in  1845,  of  the  soldiers  meas- 
ured 47  per  cent  were  between  5  feet  7  inches  and  5  feet  8  inches  in 
height,  and  that  in  1889  out  of  every  thousand  481  were  less  than  5 
feet  7  inches.  This  gentleman  attributes  most  of  the  evil  to  the  want 
of  fresh  air  consequent  upon  overcrowding,  and  instances,  in  evidence 
of  the  importance  of  this  condition,  the  Kerry  men,  who,  although  no- 
toriously badly  fed,  are  the  tallest  men  in  Ireland. 

It  is  well  to  point  out  at  this  stage  that  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that 
these  results  would  be  the  same  in  a  medical  examination  of  every  thou- 
sand of  the  population;  but,  as  the  class  which  recruits  the  army  is 
exclusively  the  laboring  population,  the  evil  is  a  serious  and  a  growing 
one.  This  is  proved  by  the  report  of  the  inspector-general  in  the  year 
1902,  where  he  says  that  "the  one  subject  which  causes  anxiety  in  the 
future  is  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  physique  of  the  working 
classes  from  whom  the  bulk  of  the  recruits  must  always  be  drawn." 

Tlie  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  Physicians  answered  the  com- 
mittee's inquiry  by  saying  that  the  director-general's  statements  were 
inadequate  to  prove  that  physical  deterioration  had  affected  the  class 
referred  to,  but  added  that  we  had  not  sufficient  data  to  warrant  any 
definite  conclusions  by  comparison  with  past  times.     To  this  one  may 
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answer  that,  comparisou  or  no  comparison,  a  dreadful  stale  of  affairs  is 
revealed  which  these  learned  bodies  cannot  explain  away.  Statistics 
collected  by  the  British  Association  during  the  years  1878-83  were  put 
in  as  evidence,  and,  though  not  accepted  as  conclusive,  produced  one 
stern  proof  of  physical  degeneration  among  the  laboring  classes.  The 
average  stature  of  boys  between  eleven  and  twelve  attending  the  public 
schools  (in  tlie  English  sense  of  that  term),  boys  belonging  to  the  well- 
to-do  classes,  was  54.98  inches  as  agahist  50.02  in  the  industrial 
schools.  One  witness,  who  has  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
rural  life  of  the  country,  unhesitatingly  declared  that  the  rural  school- 
children compared  very  unfavorably  as  regards  physique  with  the  school- 
children of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  went  on  to  express  her  convic- 
tion that  physical  degeneration  had  set  in. 

Progressive  degeneracy  is  reported  by  the  committee  as  unproved, 
though  the  bulk  of  the  witnesses,  medical  men  for  the  most  part,  sug- 
gested that  it  had  set  in.  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  said  that,  in  certain 
classes,  progressive  improvement  had  set  in ;  but  he  thought  it  highly 
probable  that  there  was  a  larger  proportion  of  physical  insufficiency  than 
at  previous  times.  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  the  well-known  author  of  "Life 
and  Labor  in  London,"  had  no  doubt  that  conditions  unfavorable  to  the 
health  of  the  community  were  growing  in  amount  in  connection  with 
the  increase  of  urban  conditions  of  life. 

Passing  to  the  recruits  for  the  navy  and  marine  services,  it  must  be 
noted  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  drawn  from  a  better  class.  No  illiterates 
are  accepted,  and  from  artificers  skill  in  their  trade  is  required,  with  a 
knowledge  of  arithmetic.  Under  these  conditions,  of  14,848  candidates 
who  had  satisfied  the  recruiting  officers  as  to  height  and  chest  measure- 
ments, during  the  year  1902-03,  no  less  than  25  per  cent  were  rejected 
as  imfit  by  the  doctors,  as  against  23  for  the  army;  and  in  the  three 
years,  1900-03,  of  21,916  examined  in  London  for  the  navy,  32  percent 
were  rejected.  This  is  not  a  pleasant  fact  for  the  mistress  of  the  seas, 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  go  to  show  how  deeply  its 
members  were  impressed  by  the  evidence  produced. 

Underfeeding  is  the  great  difficulty,  the  initial  difficulty,  coupled 
with  improper  feeding,  in  the  case  of  children  of  the  working  classes. 
So  dreadful  were  the  statements  made  by  responsible  witnesses  that  this 
strongly  individualist  nation  is  face  to  face  with  the  recommendation 
"that  definite  provision  should  be  made  by  the  various  local  authorities 
for  dealing  with  the  question  of  underfed  children."  On  all  hands  there 
is  a  demand  that  the  school  children,  with  suitable  safeguards  against 
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economic  abuse,  should  be  fed.  Even  a  late  member  of  the  present  Con- 
servative ministry  is  takiug  a  leading  part  in  the  agitation  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  the  recommendation  of  the  departmental  committee.  We 
feed  at  present  all  children  under  poor-law  management,  all  those  in 
reformatory,  industrial,  day  industrial,  and' special  schools.  These  are 
the  neglected  ones  whom  the  state  has  taken  away  from  bad,  vicious, 
drunken,  careless  parents.  Why  it  should  refuse  to  feed  the  children 
whose  parents  are  not  necessarily  members  of  these  classes,  only  a  coun- 
try of  compromises  can  understand. 

What  is  the  case  for  feedmg,  and  what  evidence  have  we  that  want 
of  food  is  answerable  for  the  physical  degeneracy  prevalent?  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  children  of  the  poor  are  born  healthy !  The  professor  of 
anatomy  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  evidence,  asserted : 

There  is  a  mean  physical  standard  which  is  the  inheritance  of  the  people  as  a 
whole,  and,  no  matter  how  far  certain  sections  of  the  people  may  deviate  from  this 
by  deterioration,  the  tendency  of  the  race  as  a  whole  will  always  be  to  maintain  the 
inherited  mean.  In  other  words,  these  inferior  bodily  characters,  which  are  the  result 
of  poverty  (and  not  vice,  such  as  syphilis  and  alcoholism),  and  which  are  therefore 
acquired  during  the  lifetime  of  the  individual,  are  not  transmissible  from  one  gener- 
ation to  another.  To  restore,  therefore,  the  class  in  which  this  inferiority  exists  to 
the  mean  standard  of  national  physique,  all  that  is  required  is  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  living,  and  in  one  or  two  generations  all  the  ground  that  has  been  lost  will 
be  recovered. 

Here  is  a  decidedly  encouraging  statement  to  spur  on  the  new  edu- 
cational authorities  to  provide  nourishiiig  food  for  their  young  charges, 
and  also  to  make  such  changes  in  school  curricula  as  will  teach  girls  the 
values  of  food  rather  than  the  rivers  of  Europe,  the  rules  (if  any)  gov- 
erning the  subjunctive  mood,  or  the  intricacies  of  algebra. 

Take  Dr.  Eickholz,  the  medical  inspector  of  all  the  special  schools 
in  the  country,  as  a  witness.  Last  June  I  had  the  melancholy  pleasure 
of  visiting,  under  his  direction,  an  area  seven  minutes'  walk  from  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  saw  ample  evidences  of  degenerate  children 
—  degenerate  because  starved.  Here  is  a  luridly  descriptive  picture  of 
how  the  children  in  this  area  are  fed : 

Their  breakfasts  are  nominally  bread  and  tea,  and  the  dinner  nothing  but  what 
a  copper  can  purchase  at  the  local  fried-fish  shops,  where  the  most  inferior  kinds  of 
fish  are  fried  in  reeking  cotton-seed  oil,  and  this  often  supplemented  by  rotten  fruit 
collected  beneath  costers'  barrows. 

Absence  of  milk  and  meat  is,  according  to  this  same  witness,  another 
factor  in  promoting  physical  degeneration,  which  is  aided  effectually  by 
the  stewed  tea  at  the  morning  and  evening  meals ;  indeed,  in  most  cases 
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at  dinner  as  well.  In  one  of  the  special  schools  in  Liverpool  for  men- 
tally defective  children,  I  have  seen  a  mother  create  a  disturbance  because 
a  liorrible  decoction  of  stewed  tea  and  an  indigestible  bun  were  set  on 
one  side.  Her  alliicted  child,  accustomed  to  this  diet,  declined  for  weeks 
to  eat  the  specially  prepared  meal  of  excellent  fish,  rice,  and  milk  pudding. 
I  may  add,  in  passing,  as  chairman  of  the  Special  Schools  Committee,  that 
wlien  the  teacher  had  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the  child's  prejudice, 
a  marked  improvement  in  mental  as  well  as  physical  health  resulted. 

In  the  Jolianna  Street  Schools,  Lambeth,  London,  the  medical  gen- 
tleman mentioned  above  made  a  special  examination,  and  reported  that 
90  per  cent  were  unable,  by  reason  of  their  physical  condition,  to  attend 
to  their  lessons,  and  that,  from  October  to  March,  33  per  cent  must  be 
fed  by  voluntary  agencies.  Having  unrivalled  opportunities  of  securing 
reliable  figures,  he  stated  that,  in  the  London  schools,  122,000  children 
were  decidedly  underfed  —  16  per  cent  of  the  children  of  that  vast  gath- 
ering of  human  beings  which  constitutes  England's  wonderful  metropolis. 

Evidence  in  support  of  this  statement  was  offered  by  a  voluntary 
feeding  association  in  Lambeth,  which  coped  with  12  to  15  per  cent  of 
starving  children  in  some  districts  and  with  25  to  30  per  cent  in  other 
and  poorer  schools.  There  need,  then,  be  no  astonishment  to  find  the 
doctor  going  on  to  declare : 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  boys  are  anaemic.  They  suffer  from  every  physical 
symptom  of  anaemia,  with  pale  laces  and  lustreless  eyes,  and  15  per  cent  had  eczema 
in  one  year.  A  good  many  suffer  from  blight  in  the  eyes  and  sore  ej^elids.  The 
hair  is  badly  nourished  and  wispy,  giving  a  very  old  look  early  in  life. 

In  this  same  school  it  was  found  that,  owing  to  want  of  food,  77 
per  cent  of  the  boys  were  above  the  standard  age  in  the  grade  in 
which  they  studied.  In  the  first  grade,  92  per  cent  were  above  the 
usual  age,  and  this  at  the  very  threshold  of  education.  No  child  in  this 
school  ever  reaches  the  highest  elementary  grade.  Another  school  in  a 
different  portion  of  London,  West  Ham,  showed  that  87  per  cent  of  the 
infants  and  70  per  cent  of  the  older  children  were  below  the  normal 
physique.     These  were  all  the  children  of  dockers. 

Turning  to  the  provinces,  we  have  corroborative  evidence.  In  Man- 
chester, the  centre  of  the  cotton  industry,  15  per  cent  of  the  school 
population  was  declared  to  be  underfed.  There  was  some  conflict  of 
evidence  in  this  case  between  hard  facts  and  the  old  enemy,  comparison 
with  previous  years.  A  free  meal  committee  with  very  limited  resources 
fed  6  per  cent  of  the  school  population  during  the  year  1902-03;  and 
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Miss  Dendy,  a  well-known  member  of  the  education  committee  in  that 
city,  maintains  that  15  per  cent  have  insufficient  meals  as  well  as  un- 
suitable ones. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Atkins,  London  editor  of  "The  Manchester  Guardian,"  in 
his  evidence,  handed  in  figures  to  show  that  "a  constantly  growing  dis- 
parity is  observable  after  the  age  of  eight,  between  the  scholars  in  the 
squalid  surroundings  and  those  in  the  better  quarters. "     Again  : 

Even  the  most  favored  boy  of  the  good  neighborhood  is  slightly  shorter  and 
some  pounds  lighter  than  the  British  Association's  normal  boy  of  the  working  class 
of  the  same  age ;  he  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  shorter  and  10|  pounds  lighter  than 
the  average  schoolboy  in  Boston,  U.  S,  A, 

In  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  the  measurements  are  scarcely  better.  In 
Eochdale,  Lancashire,  they  are  worse,  as  there  three  boys  are  only  equal 
to  two  boys  in  the  great  public  school  of  Eugby.  The  medical  officer 
for  Manchester,  Dr.  James  Niven,  gave  as  the  second  cause  for  a  high 
death-rate  the  inadequate  diet  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  poorer  fam- 
ilies. When  asked  if  inadequate  earnings  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
would  justify  the  local  education  authorities  in  feeding  the  children,  he 
answered  emphatically  that  there  were  large  numbers  of  underfed  chil- 
dren who  must  be  fed  at  any  cost. 

An  examination  of  schools  in  the  Manchester  area  by  a  medical 
officer  of  the  board  of  education  showed  that  in  a  board  school,  well  built 
and  equipped,  66  per  cent  of  the  children  were  below  the  normal  physi- 
cal standard  —  an  improvement  on  the  London  figures,  but  no  matter  for 
congratulation.  In  a  Church  of  England  school.  Saint  James  the  Less, 
the  children  in  the  lower  grades  were  in  a  very  bad  condition,  but  an 
improvement  was  noted  in  the  higher  ones.  In  a  Wesleyan  school,  62 
per  cent  of  the  infants  and  40  per  cent  in  the  lower  three  grades  were 
below  the  normal;  but  in  the  highest  grade  only  14  per  cent  were  below 
the  normal.     In  the  adjoining  Catholic  school,  the  inspector  says : 

I  was  astonished  at  the  excellent  physical  condition  of  these  children,  especially 
as  the  neighborhood  had  been  given  to  me  as  the  very  worst  in  Salford.  Only  15 
per  cent  of  the  infants  were  below  normal,  10  per  cent  in  the  lower  three  standards, 
and  not  more  than  3  per  cent  in  the  upper  three  standards  —  which  shows  how  well 
cared  for  this  Irish  population  is. 

As  an  Irish  Catholic  myself,  I  attribute  this  result  to  the  same  cause 
as  I  do  many  similar  instances  in  Liverpool,  namely,  to  the  fact  that  the 
Irish  mother,  especially  the  Irish-born  woman,  scouts  artificial  aids  and 
feeds  her  baby  as  nature  intended  she  should.     I  was  shocked,  however, 
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when  reading  the  dreadful  evidence  of  deterioration  in  Ireland,  to  find 
the  Bishop  of  Ross  asserting  that  natural  feeding  was  on  the  decrease  in 
his  diocese.  South  Cork. 

The  medical  officer  to  the  Local  Government  Board  of  Scotland  said 
that  in  the  slums  of  Edinburgh  a  large  proportion  of  children  were  half 
starved,  and  that  it  was  the  height  of  cruelty  to  subject  such  children 
to  school  routine.  The  Scottish  Commission  on  Physical  Training  said 
in  its  report :  "  There  exists  in  Scotland  an  undeniable  degeneration  of 
individuals  of  the  classes  where  food  and  environment  are  defective." 
Dr.  Neston,  from  the  great  seaport  on  the  Tyne,  Newcastle,  said  in  his 
evidence : 

There  is  undoubtedly  great  deterioration  in  the  physique  of  the  population, 
owing  to  two  chief  causes:  first,  a  decadence  in  home  life,  which  entails  improper 
food  and  clothing,  irregular  habits;  secondly,  miserable  houses,  high  rents,  and 
overcrowding. 

The  whole  matter,  therefore,  under  present  conditions,  centres  around 
the  question  of  school  feeding  as  part  of  the  school  work.  I  can  testify 
to  the  wonderful  change  in  the  physique  of  the  children  — 1,200  in 
number  —  in  the  day  industrial  schools  in  Liverpool.  In  swimming 
competitions  they  have  beaten  every  school  in  the  city  time  and  again, 
while  in  cricket,  football,  and  other  outdoor  games  they  have  been  most 
successful.  They  all  belong  to  the  lowest  strata  of  society  and  all  live 
in  slumdom.  Fed  three  times  a  day  by  the  late  school  board  and  now 
by  the  Liverpool  city  council,  they  manifest  the  benefits  of  good  food 
regularly  supplied. 

Concerning  the  Manchester  schools  of  the  same  type,  it  was  stated 
by  a  witness  that  of  the  children  who  were  physically  unable  to  go 
through  a  course  of  drill  on  entry,  only  2  per  cent  remained  unfit  after 
a  few  weeks'  feeding.  It  was  also  declared  that  one  could  easily  pick 
out  the  industrial  school  boy  in  the  ordinary  school  after  his  discharge. 

The  remarkable  feature  about  the  Liverpool  children  is  that,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  return  at  6  p.m.  to  their  wretched  homes,  they  all 
escaped  being  afflicted  by  recent  epidemics  of  zymotic  diseases,  which 
was  not  always  the  case  with  other  members  of  the  family  who  were 
attending  ordinary  schools  and  were  not  fed.  To  me  it  is  incredible  that 
these  children  are  made  strong  and  healthy,  while  the  girls  in  a  London 
school  for  want  of  food  are  unable,  to  the  tune  of  80  per  cent,  to  take 
part  in  a  new  scheme  of  drill,  which  had,  perforce,  to  be  abandoned. 
Ample  evidence  was  produced  by  heads  of  schools  that  the  mental  pow- 
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ers  of  the  children  were  enfeebled  by  want  of  food ;  and  the  whole  situ- 
ation was  summed  up  by  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  when  he  said,  in  answer 
to  an  economic  objection,  that  "  there  is  no  more  danger  in  feeding  chil- 
dren physically  than  there  is  in  feeding  them  mentally."  A  great  evil 
has  to  be  met  and  at  once,  pending  the  day  when  royal  commissions 
and  departmental  committees  are  formed  to  inquire  into  the  bed-rock 
causes  of  these  evils,  and  not  their  results.  No  uniform  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  suggested  in  the  report ;  but  each  local  authority,  once  the  ques- 
tion is  taken  up  in  earnest,  will  probably  work  on  lines  suited  to  its 
locality,  taking  care  to  avoid  demoralization  as  much  as  possible. 

The  Paris  system  affords  a  working  basis.  Free  meals  are  given  to 
every  child,  whether  the  parents  are  on  the  books  of  the  "  Bureaux  de 
Bienfaisance  "  or  not.  Meals  are  served  on  the  presentation  of  a  token 
which  can  be  bought  and  given  gratuitously  to  the  child,  a  system 
which  enables  parents  who  are  fairly  well  off  to  secure  nutritious  meals 
at  a  small  cost.  Secrecy  is  observed  as  to  whether  the  token  was 
bought  or  received  free.  In  the  year  1897  the  municipality  of  Paris 
paid  for  67.84  per  cent  of  the  meals  provided,  which  shows  a  fair  aver- 
age of  payments  by  the  parents.  This  method  is  practically  that  which 
a  committee  of  the  London  School  Board  recommended  in  1898,  minus 
the  all-important  suggestion  that  when  the  board's  officers  report  that 
the  underfed  condition  of  a  child  is  due  to  the  culpable  neglect  of  a 
parent,  the  board  should  have  power  to  prosecute. 

The  committee  were  much  impressed  by  the  large  share  borne  by 
excessive  drinking  in  producing  and  perpetuating  degeneracy,  and  suggest 
educating  the  people  through  the  schools  on  the  evil  effects  of  alcohol. 
At  the  same  time,  unlike  most  so-called  temperance  reformers,  they  do 
not  hide  from  themselves  the  main  causes  of  drunkenness  among  the 
laboring  population.  Dr.  Niven's  view  that  people  who  have  not  food 
enough  turn  to  drink  to  satisfy  their  cravings  and  the  mass  of  evidence 
as  to  the  bad  housing  and  overcrowding  of  the  people  being  also  respon- 
sible for  alcoholic  excess  was  generally  accepted.  In  the  report,  this 
definite  statement  is  made  and  signed  by  every  member: 

Every  step  gained  toward  the  solution  of  the  housing  problem  is  something  won 
for  sobriety.  Direct  proof  was  forthcoming  of  men  who  had  been  addicted  to  alco- 
hol, passing  into  better  surroundings  and  changing  their  habits. 

Two  years  ago  "The  Liverpool  Daily  Post,"  one  of  the  foremost  Lib- 
eral organs  outside  London,  in  reviewing  somewhat  flatteringly  a  former 
contribution  of  mine  to  The  Forum  on  a  kindred  subject,  said  I  was 
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writing  "  claptrap "  in  suggesting  landlordism  as  the  enemy  of  good 
housing.  I  had  been  suggesting  the  taxation  of  ground  values  as  the 
only  remedy.  In  that  very  report,  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  whose  authority 
cannot  be  questioned,  actually  suggests  to  the  committee  that  the  report 
in  favor  of  taxing  land  values  signed  by  the  minority,  which  included 
leading  Conservative  statesmen  and  one  member  of  the  Government, 
was  his  proposal  for  S(jlving  the  housing  problem.  In  this  place,  I  may 
say  that  a  bill  with  this  object  passed  its  second  reading  during  the 
last  session  of  Parliament.  Mr.  G.  H.  Fosbrooke,  medical  ofiicer  for 
fourteen  years  to  the  agricultural  county  of  Worcester,  and  for  thirty- 
one  vears  medical  officer  of  small  urban  and  rural  districts  in  the  same 
county,  gave  evidence  proving  my  assertion  of  two  years  ago  in  these 
pages.  He  declared  that,  in  his  district,  the  physique  of  the  agricultu- 
ral laborer  had  deteriorated;  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  some  of  the 
houses  were  really  unfit  for  habitation ;  that,  in  fact,  he  could  name  one 
district  where  a  whole  series  of  houses  had  been  closed  because  the  land- 
lord—  ground  landlord  —  would  not  do  anything;  and  these  formed 
part  of  a  large  estate.  Mr.  Arthur  Lyttleton  said  the  same:  "The 
people  cannot  get  cottages ;  they  leave  the  country  because  they  cannot 
get  cottages." 

The  committee  make  several  recommendations  to  meet  the  causes 
of  rural  exodus,  one  being  to  force  the  rural  authorities  to  adopt  the 
drastic  powers  in  Part  III  of  the  Housing  Act.  Then  the  landlord  will 
come  into  prominence,  as  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow 
can  testify. 

England  is  undergoing  a  reaction  from  the  wild  Imperialism  of  the 
past  ten  years.  Sober-minded  men  are  thinking  out  the  social  problems 
dealt  with  in  this  admirable  report ;  and  if  the  change  of  Government, 
which,  at  this  writing,  seems  inevitable  results  in  this  committee's  prin- 
cipal recommendations  becoming  the  law  of  the  land,  the  new  Liberal 
ministry  will  live  long  in  the  memory  of  Englishmen.  But  then  there 
is  Kosebery.  Thomas  Bukke. 
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As  a  rule,  the  American  people  have  as  yet  but  a  very  indefinite  idea 
of  what  forestry  really  means.  If  the  average  American  citizen  should 
be  asked  what  he  understands  by  it,  he  \vould  probably  say  that  forestry 
meant  the  protection  of  timber  and  the  prevention  of  further  devastation 
of  the  woods,  while  others  would  express  some  sentimental  idea  relating 
to  the  protection  of  wild  animals,  game,  etc.,  and  others  again  would  look 
upon  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  regulation  of  the  water  supply. 
In  truth,  however,  forestry  is  an  entirely  different  thing,  namely,  a  busi- 
ness, pure  and  simple,  based  on  certain  fixed  scientific  principles. 

From  the  business  standpoint,  the  forestry  exhibit  of  the  World's 
Fair,  in  St.  Louis,  and,  particularly,  Germany's  splendid  exhibition  in 
the  Palace  of  Forestry,  Fish,  and  Game,  has  been  a  revelation  to  the 
American  visitor.  Of  course,  our  foresters  have  not  needed  the  lesson, 
as  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Forestry,  the  Forestry  Commissions  of 
some  of  our  States,  and  our  schools  of  forestry  have  been  endeavoring, 
for  many  years,  to  teach  their  fellow-countrymen  what  ought  to  be  done. 
Of  these  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Forestry  in  particular  is  able  to 
give  a  very  good  account  of  itself  and  to  prove  that,  in  every  respect,  it 
has  been  keeping  abreast  of  the  times.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  im- 
possible for  it  to  prove  by  figures  that,  in  reality,  forestry  is  not  only  a 
business,  but  a  paying  one,  as  only  a  country  with  a  forestry  administra- 
tion of  long  standing  is  in  a  position  to  do  this.  Germany,  or  rather 
Prussia,  has  willingly  consented  to  show  us  what  she  has  been  and  is 
now  doing  in  the  way  of  cultivating  her  forests,  from  which  she  is  de- 
riving a  large  revenue. 

Forestry  invariably  sets  in  whenever  the  danger  of  complete  ex- 
haustion of  the  timber  supply  arises.  But  too  often  the  right  moment 
to  check  the  wanton  destruction  is  missed;  and  when  a  country  has 
been  entnely  denuded,  when  regularly  recurring  inundations  are  destroy- 
ing farms,  cattle,  and  crops,  and  large  sums  of  money  are  annually  paid 
to  foreign  countries  for  timber  which  could  and  should  have  been  pro- 
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duced  at  home,  then  it  is  too  late  to  regain  the  lost  ground.  As  a  liv- 
ing example  of  the  consequences  of  such  a  suicidal  policy,  we  need  sim- 
ply look  to  Spain,  a  country  which  centuries  ago  was  rich  in  timber  and 
agricultural  products  —  a  proud  seafaring  nation  of  world  conquerors  — 
but  is  to-day,  as  Lord  Salisbury  has  said,  a  decaying,  dying  nation. 
And  Spain's  decadence  dates  from  the  time  when  her  timber  supply 
became  exhausted,  her  shipbuilding  relaxed,  and  her  barren,  unprotected 
soil  ceased  to  bear  fruit. 

Barring  a  few  notable  exceptions,  no  attention  seems  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  preservation  and  cultivation  of  forests  until  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when,  in  some  localities,  owing  to  the  indiscrimi- 
nate cutting  and  clearing  of  woods,  fuel  began  to  become  scarce.  The 
first  to  regulate  or  rather  limit  the  cutting  of  wood  in  such  cases  was 
Louis  XIV,  of  France,  whose  edict  of  1669  was  the  first  of  the  kind 
ever  issued ;  but  some  of  the  small  German  potentates  soon  followed  suit 
with  similar  ordinances  and  edicts.  The  first  of  these  was  the  ordi- 
nance regulating  the  administration  of  the  public  domain  —  the  farms 
and  the  woods  —  among  the  possessions  of  the  Count  of  Siegen  (Siegener 
Haubergs-Ordnung).  In  this  instance,  we  hear  for  the  first  time  of  a 
law  prohibiting  the  cutting  of  timber  having  less  than  a  certain  diameter, 
a  law  which  means,  of  course,  that  the  trees  must  be  allowed  to  grow 
until  they  reach  a  certain  minimum  of  age  and  volume. 

But  these  "  Verordnungen  "  provided  for  the  protection  of  timber 
more  or  less  incidentally  only ;  the  main  point  always  having  been  the 
protection  of  game  against  poachers.  It  is  not  necessary  now  to  dwell 
at  length  upon  the  severe,  often  barbaric,  laws  of  those  barbaric  mediaeval 
times,  which  are  so  well  known ;  but  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
protection  of  game  and  the  incidental  protection  against  forest  fires 
marked  the  beginning  of  forestry.  Slowly,  but  surely,  game  and  fire 
wardens  became  foresters ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  is  the  case 
with  us  to-day. 

In  Germany,  as  in  other  countries,  forestry  developed  empuically, 
as  nobody  knew  anything  about  tree-planting  or  the  reproduction  of  a 
crop  of  timber ;  nature  having  so  long  provided  mankind  with  apparent- 
ly inexhaustible  treasures  of  timber,  and  young  trees  having  so  long 
sprung  up  among  the  mature  ones,  that  it  seemed  as  if  this  would  go  on 
forever.  And  this  would  actually  have  been  the  case  but  for  the  short- 
sightedness of  man.  But,  under  the  stress  of  circumstances,  it  so  hap- 
pened that,  when  fuel  became  scarce  at  a  time  when  the  use  of  coal  was 
unknown,  the  men  entrusted  with  the  protection  of  game  were  called 
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upon  not  only  to  protect  the  standing  timber,  but  also  to  plant  young 
trees,  because  the  natural  regeneration  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  fast 
growing  demand  and  the  injudicious  felling  of  all  kinds  of  timber.  The 
first  attempts  were  failures;  but,  in  due  course  of  time,  some  practical 
woodsmen,  by  carefully  observing  under  what  conditions  natural  growths 
of  timber  throve,  succeeded  with  their  project.  And,  after  their  own 
success,  they  imparted  their  knowledge  to  others,  who  profited  by  their 
experience,  and  gradually  schools  of  forestry  began  to  appear. 

Of  course,  at  first  the  instruction  in  such  schools  was  almost  entirely 
of  a  practical  nature,  as  scientific  principles,  now  firmly  established,  were 
as  yet  utterly  unknown.  Later  it  became  recognized  that  the  reproduc- 
ing, cultivating,  maturing,  felling,  and  selling  of  timber  was  not  only  a 
science,  but  a  business  as  well;  and  those  engaged  in  the  work  began  to 
appreciate  that  success  was  dependent  upon  the  recognition  of  business 
principles.  Thus  it  was  seen  that  the  question  of  the  kind  of  timber  to 
be  planted  in  any  particular  district  was  not  only  a  matter  of  soil  and 
climate,  but  one  of  reaching  the  markets  without  too  much  expense; 
cheap  transportation  being  an  element  of  great  importance.  Again,  if 
it  should  be  found  particularly  profitable  to  cater  to  the  shipbuilding 
industr}'-,  it  would  be  necessary  to  produce  oak  as  well  as  coniferous  trees 
which  are  suited  for  such  purposes.  Or  if  one  desires  to  satisfy  local 
demands  for  fuel  only,  it  will  be  advisable  to  raise  beech  or  other  fuel 
wood.  Or,  again,  if  a  large  mining  industry  should  be  situated  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  it  would  probably  be  found  profitable  to  pro- 
duce hard  wood  for  beams,  etc. 

The  old  forestry  empirics  in  Germany  recognized  before  long  that 
the  proper  care  of  the  forests  also  involved  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
natural  sciences,  especially  of  botany,  zoology,  mineralogy,  and  general 
and  agricultural  chemistry ;  the  raising  of  timber  being  even  a  more  m- 
tricate  problem  than  that  of  raismg  a  crop  of  wheat  or  of  rye.  And  it 
was  soon  found,  in  addition,  that  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  was  of 
equal  importance.  Indeed,  the  Germans  have  developed  a  special  branch 
of  mathematics  known  as  "Waldwerthrechnung,"  or  "  Forst-Finanzwis- 
senschaft,"  which  is  the  science  of  calculatmg:  (1)  the  amount  of  wood 
and  timber  present  on  a  given  area,  representing  the  invested  capital; 
(2)  the  amount  of  additional  growth  to  be  expected  annually  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years,  which  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  interest;  and  (3) 
the  present  and  future  value  of  the  whole. 

Prussia  in  her  forestry  exhibit  demonstrates  some  very  interesting 
facts.     It  is  showU;  for  example,  that  the  total  area  under  forest  admin- 
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istration  in  the  year  1903  amounted  to  8,270,134  hectar  (1  hectar  = 
2.47  acres),  2,558,469  of  which  belonged  to  the  state  and  72,421  to  the 
crown,  while  the  rest  was  owned  by  municipalities,  corporations,  and 
private  landowners.  All  forests  belonging  to  municipalit^'es  and  corpora- 
tions are  administered  under  government  supervision,  if  not  by  govern- 
ment officers  directly ;  the  large  private  owners  invariably  engaging  for- 
esters who  have  passed  the  examinations  required  for  the  administration 
of  government  or  municipal  forests.  For  obvious  reasons,  there  are  no 
statistics  at  hand  of  the  income  derived  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
municipal  and  private  forests.  But  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  realized  a 
net  income  of  16  mark  per  hectar,  or  40,935,504  marks,  in  the  year 
1903.  These  figures,  however,  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  northern  Germany  there  are  vast  areas  of  poor  soil,  fre- 
quently consisting  of  pure  sand,  unable  to  bear  any  crop.  The  govern- 
ment acquires  such  lands  and  reforests  them,  mostly  with  the  common 
German  pine  (pinus  silvestris).  One  can  hardly  imagine  how  much 
labor  and  money  such  plantations  call  for;  but  the  work  is  continued, 
year  after  year,  until  a  young,  promising  forest  of  pine  stretches  where 
formerly  white  sand  gi^eeted  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  The  outlay  for  all 
this  is  charged  against  the  forestry  department.  The  same  is  true  where 
the  everlasting  fight  against  the  land-devouring  seas  prevails.  Sand 
dunes  on  the  shores  of  the  North  and  the  Baltic  Seas  are  first  sown  with 
weeds,  whose  long  roots  hold  the  sand  and  what  little  earth  there  may 
be  together.     Later  humus  is  carried  there  to  be  planted  with  seedlings. 

As  a  large  proportion  of  the  trees  of  the  North  German  forests  con- 
sists of  the  common  pine  mentioned  above,  it  may  be  readily  understood 
that  the  net  income  therefrom  cannot  be  very  large.  Still,  the  govern- 
ment derives  a  considerable  amount  of  revenue  from  lands  which  would 
be  looked  upon  as  deserts  in  our  country.  In  other  parts  of  Prussia, 
and  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  the  net  income  is  considerably  larger.  But 
the  main  points  always  are:  (1)  to  sow  or  pilant  and  let  grow  all  trees 
that  promise  to  pay  sufficient  interest;  (2)  to  cut  and  market  timber 
whenever  it  pays  best  to  do  so ;  and  (3)  to  take  care  that  future  genera- 
tions are  no  worse  off  than  the  present. 

In  the  German  section  at  St.  Louis  nothing  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion as  the  mutoscope  showing  magnificent  pictures  of  German  forests, 
foresters,  lumbermen,  etc.,  a  feature  of  the  German  exhibit  introduced 
upon  the  request  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Forestry.  The  young 
government  officers  charged  with  collecting  these  pictures  travelled  all 
over  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  selecting  typical  parts  of  all  sorts  of  for- 
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ests  —  such  as  groups  of  piue,  fir,  oak,  and  beech  —  produced  by  artificial 
as  well  as  by  natural  regeneration,  plantations,  forest  gardens,  beds  of 
seedlings,  etc.  Photographs  were  carefully  taken  and  prepared  for  use 
in  the  mutoscope,  which,  indeed,  contains  a  magnificent  collection  of  pic- 
tures. It  is  certainly  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  even  many  Americans 
who  have  travelled  extensively  in  Germany  are  taken  with  surprise  when 
they  see  this  splendid  series  of  forest  pictures.  Germans  who  for  many 
years  have  been  living  in  this  country,  and  still  cherish  dim  memories 
of  German  woods  and  forests,  hail  with  delight  these  pictures  as  they 
bring  back  to  memory  scenes  of  days  long  past.  The  careful  study  of 
these  mutoscope  pictures  is  earnestly  recommended  to  all  visitors  to 
Washington,  where  they  are  now  to  be  brought,  as  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment has  presented  them  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Forestry.  It 
would  perhaps  be  a  good  idea  to  put  alongside  of  them  a  similar  collec- 
tion of  scenes  of  American  forests  and  forestry  life.  Thus,  by  means 
of  pictures,  supplemented  by  relief  maps  and  models,  we  were  shown 
how  the  German  forest  is  raised  and  how  it  looks  under  different  con- 
ditions. 

The  Prussian  forestry  academies  of  Eberswalde  and  Munden  (province 
of  Hanover)  showed  us  how  the  German  forester  is  educated ;  and  that  tliis 
branch  of  education  also  is  carried  on  with  genuine  German  thorough- 
ness may  be  seen  from  the  course  which  the  student  is  obliged  to  pur- 
sue. Thus,  the  young  student,  after  graduating  from  the  "gymnasium  " 
or  "real  gymnasium,"  and  having  served  one  year  in  the  army,  spends 
one  year  in  the  woods  as  apprentice  under  the  special  supervision  of  an 
"  Oberforster  "  (superintendent  of  forestry).  After  this  he  studies  for 
two  years  in  one  of  the  two  academies ;  and  the  preparatory  course  closes 
with  a  year's  study  of  social  economics  and  law  at  one  of  the  universi- 
ties. After  passing  the  first  scientific  examination,  which  is  rather 
severe,  the  young  man  — ■  Forstreferendarius  as  he  is  now  called  — 
spends  two  years  more  in  different  divisions  to  complete  his  practical 
education  in  the  woods,  in  lumbering,  office  work,  etc.  He  then  has 
to  pass  another  examination,  and,  if  successful,  he  becomes  a  "Forstas- 
sessor,"  and  it  is  only  as  such  that  he  begins  to  draw  a  salary.  In  the 
course  of  years,  as  others  resign  or  die,  he  becomes  "  Oberforster  "  and 
is  charged  with  the  administration  of  a  forestry  division.  Finally,  at 
about  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  may  settle  down  and  remain  at  his 
station  indefinitely.  Those  who  enter  forestry  are  therefore  obliged  to 
study  very  hard,  and  to  support  themselves  or  be  supported  for  a  long 
time,  and  they  are  shifted  about  continually,  for  many  years,  before  they 
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are  permitted  to  settle  down.  Their  pay  is  not  very  higli.  In  fact,  like 
all  government  officers  in  Germany,  they  are  rather  poorly  paid.  But 
they  are  government  officers,  and,  as  such,  they  enjoy  a  desirable  social 
position,  and  are  provided  for  in  old  age. 

If  we  now  look  at  our  own  achievements  in  the  field  of  forestry,  we 
have  every  reason  to  feel  satisfied  with  what  we  liave  accomplished, 
provided  we  bear  in  mind  that  our  work  in  it  has  scarcely  begun.  But 
while  it  takes  Americans  a  long  time  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  an 
undertaking,  it  does  not  take  them  long  to  forge  ahead  wiien  they  have 
once  made  up  their  minds  to  do  so. 

The  first  step  in  the  introduction  of  forestry  methods  in  our  country 
was  taken  about  thirty  years  ago,  wiien  the  descendants  of  certain  for- 
eigners who  had  assisted  our  nation  in  the  war  of  the  revolution  were 
invited  by  the  United  States  government  to  attend  the  centennial  cele- 
bration. Among  the  nation's  guests  were  representatives  of  the  Steuben 
family,  one  of  them  being  the  Prussian  "  Oberforster  "  Baron  von  Steu- 
ben, who  travelled  through  the  country  and  was  everywhere  received 
with  genuine  American  hospitality.  The  interest  which  he  took  in  our 
lumber  business  aroused  the  attention  of  some  of  our  public-spirited 
men;  and  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  presence  of  Baron  von  Steuben,  the 
"  American  Forestry  Association  "  was  founded. 

Congress  was  prevailed  upon  at  tlie  time  to  appropriate  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  a  division  of  forestry,  as  a  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture, at  Washington,  the  agricultural  department  not  yet  having  been 
created.  Fortunately,  in  seeking  a  chief  for  this  forestry  division,  the 
right  man  for  the  place  was  immediately  found,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  E. 
B.  Fernow,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Forestry  Association, 
and  a  former  Prussian  forester  who  had  passed  the  examinations  required 
by  the  government,  but  who  had  resigned  from  the  service  soon  after  the 
Franco-German  war,  in  which  he  had  gallantly  fought  as  a  volunteer. 
No  easy  task  awaited  him.  With  a  beggarly  appropriation,  and  only 
such  little  assistance  as  his  friends  of  the  Forestry  Association  could 
render,  he  started  a  movement  which  did  not  in  any  way  appeal  to  the 
commercial  sense  of  the  American  people.  Even  such  a  man  as  Blaine 
ridiculed  the  efforts  of  the  "  German  dreamer  "  to  introduce  forestry  in 
our  country.  Citizens  of  German  descent,  foremost  among  them  Carl 
Schurz  and  Oswald  Ottendorfer,  had  for  a  long  time  vainly  endeavored 
to  bring  home  to  their  fellow  countrymen  the  lessons  of  other  countries. 
But  finally  they  began  to  gain  ground,  as  Americans  came  to  recognize 
that  our  supply  of  lumber  was  diminishing;  and  a  number  of  States 
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created  forestry  commissions  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  forests, 
purchasing  wooded  lands  and  prohibiting  the  cutting  of  timber  on  State 
grounds.  New  York  went  so  far  as  to  recognize  the  question  in  her 
constitution  of  1894,  which  is  still  in  force. 

Meanwhile  the  division  of  forestry  had  helped  along  the  agitation  by 
issuing  pamphlets  relating  to  forestry  matters,  and  by  publishing  the 
results  of  timber  tests,  for  the  benefit  of  lumber  dealers.  That  policy 
was  a  very  wise  one,  as  it  proved  the  practical  value  of  forestry  methods. 

In  1898,  the  State  of  New  York  took  an  important  step  in  the  right 
direction  by  creating  the  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Ithaca,  as  part  of 
Cornell  University.  Of  this  college  Dr.  Fernow  was  unanimously 
elected  director.  In  the  following  year,  the  legislature  appropriated  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  purchase  a  forest  of  30,000  acres  in  Franklin 
County,  in  the  heart  of  the  Adirondacks,  for  demonstration  and  experi- 
mental purposes,  through  which  Director  Fernow  was  expected  to  de- 
monstrate that  forestry  really  is  a  business.  He  received  at  the  outset  a 
working  fund  of  $25,000,  and  was  expected,  in  due  time,  to  make  the 
forest  self-supporting.  Of  course,  the  land  was  also  to  be  used  as  an 
object  lesson  for  the  college  students. 

Even  in  the  early  stages  the  project  seemed  promising.  During  the 
first  few  years  the  number  of  students  inceased  to  about  eighty,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  hold  them  until  graduation,  because  the  demand  for 
skilled  foresters  from  all  parts  of  the  country  soon  became  so  great  that 
the  young  men  received  flattering  offers  even  before  they  had  attained 
the  degree  of  forestry  engineer.  Suddenly,  however,  like  a  thunderbolt 
from  a  clear  sky,  news  was  received  that  Governor  Odell,  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  legislature,  which  had  unanimously  appropriated  the 
usual  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  support  of  the  College,  had  vetoed  this 
item  in  the  annual  supply  bill.  The  dissatisfaction  in  some  quarters, 
principally  on  the  part  of  private  landowners  in  the  neighborhood, 
with  the  administration  of  the  Axton  forest  was  at  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter. Instead  of  trying  to  abolish  this  part  of  tiie  work,  which  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  college  work  proper,  at  Ithaca,  it  was  deemed  the 
safer  way  to  withdraw  all  State  support  from  the  College  itself.  Of 
course,  when  the  College  ceased  to  exist,  no  demonstration  forest  was 
needed.  So  with  one  stroke  of  his  pen.  Governor  Odell  abolished  our 
fine  College  of  Forestry,  and,  so  to  say,  threw  eighty  young  men  into 
the  street.  These  men  were  obliged  to  go  to  Adrian,  Michigan,  or  to 
Yale ;  but  as  most  of  them  were  New  Yorkers,  whose  tuition  in  Ithaca 
was  free  of  charge,  it  is  evident  that  their  parents  were  subjected  to  con- 
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siderable  expense  if  they  wished  their  sous  to  tiiiish  their  studies. 
Governor  Odell,  to  this  day,  has  failed  to  explain  why  he  thus  ruined 
an  educational  institution  of  so  much  value  to  the  people. 

Without  this  interference  on  the  part  of  our  governor,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity would  undoubtedly  have  demonstrated  at  St.  Louis  that  we  really 
know  how  to  conduct  and  equip  a  college  of  forestry.  The  other  two 
colleges  just  mentioned  being  still  too  young  to  compete  with  Germany 
in  this  respect,  they  preferred  not  to  exhibit  at  all.  But  every  American, 
and,  above  all,  every  New  Yorker,  knowing  this  little  bit  of  history,  will 
appreciate  that,  after  all,  we  are  not  so  far  backward  as  we  were  made 
to  appear. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Forestry  has  been  forging 
ahead  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  Dr.  Fernow's  successor  at  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  has  effected  great  changes  during  his  adminis- 
tration ;  the  division  of  forestry  having  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
full-fledged  bureau,  the  annual  appropriation  for  which  now  reaches 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars,  permitting  the  tests  begun  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Fernow  to  be  carried  on  upon  a  much  larger  scale.  Tests  of  our  tim- 
ber —  demonstrating  resistance  to  pressure,  the  loading  of  beams,  etc.  — 
which  constituted  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  American  exhibit  are 
of  great  value  to  the  lumberman  and  the  builder.  These  things  were 
shown  by  means  of  a  series  of  pictures,  representing  machinery  and 
specimens,  supplemented  by  statistical  tables  illustrating  the  commercial 
value  of  different  kinds  of  timber.  Among  the  collection  of  pictures  were 
many  colored  ones  representing  typical  scenes  of  American  forests,  camp 
life,  hunting,  and  lumbering  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  from  Maine  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  it  is  most  interesting  to  compare  these  pictures 
with  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  German  exhibit. 

Within  recent  years,  however,  the  scope  of  forestry  work  has  become 
largely  extended;  private  parties,  clubs,  and  lumbermen  owning  large 
tracts  of  wooded  lands  having  asked  for  assistance  in  laying  out  working 
plans  with  due  regard  for  artificial  and  natural  regeneration.  In  this  re- 
spect, American  forestry  travels  its  own  way,  regardless  of  the  methods 
of  other  countries,  as  it  would  not  do  for  us  to  follow  blindly  in  the  foot- 
steps of  others.  True,  as  in  Germany,  we  have  Government  and  State 
forest  reservations,  laws  protecting  forests  against  fires  and  wanton  de- 
struction by  lumbermen,  as  well  as  game  laws  and  game  and  fire  wardens. 
But  these  merely  represent  police  regulations.  For  administrative  pur- 
poses we  are  to-day  educating  the  foresters  of  the  future,  and  are  placing 
our  chief  reliance  upon  the  sound  business  sense  of  our  farmers,  private 
30 
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laud  owners,  and  wealthy  clubs,  to  develop  further  such  practical  for- 
estry methods  as  are  adapted  to  our  conditions.  This  important  point 
has  been  recognized  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Forestry,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Mr.  Pinchot.  On  a  map  of  huge  dimensions,  we  were 
shown  to  what  extent  farmers,  clubs,  and  lumber  firms  have,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  bureau,  already  applied  regular  forestry  methods.  Ap- 
plications for  directions  always  receive  ready  response,  it  matters  not  how 
small  the  estate  may  be ;  a  working  plan  being  laid  out  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions.  If  wealthy  men  or  important  firms  desire  to  pro- 
tect their  interests  by  providing  constant  regeneration  of  the  timber 
harvested,  and  if  the  forest  area  to  be  subjected  to  regular  administration 
warrants  the  expense  and  labor,  then  careful  surveys  are  made,  elaborate 
administration  plans  based  on  detailed  calculations  are  worked  out,  and 
roads  (intended  for  the  ready  transportation  of  timber),  gardens,  plantation 
schools,  etc.,  are  provided  for.  If  such  an  outlay  is  not  warranted  by 
the  conditions,  then  the  work  is  more  superficially  done.  But  in  all 
cases  the  applicant  receives  some  good  advice  and  encouragement. 

Of  the  same  practical  nature  was  another  feature  of  the  American  for- 
estry exhibition,  namely,  the  open-air  exhibit.  Here  the  practical  farmer 
could  observe  for  himself  how,  through  the  planting  of  strips  of  trees,  he 
can  best  protect  his  fields  against  storms,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
for  fuel  and  wood  for  household  purposes.  A  whole  model  prairie  farm 
in  miniature  was  reproduced  to  show  the  best  methods  to  be  followed 
under  different  conditions.  Seed  beds  of  all  sorts  of  forest  plants  taught 
the  farmer  how  to  raise  young  plants,  what  shade  they  require,  how 
they  must  be  treated  in  dry  or  wet  soil,  etc.  As  it  is  impossible  here 
to  explain  all  the  details  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  open-air  exhibit  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Forestry  was  to  be  counted  among  the  most 
valuable  exhibits  of  the  whole  Fair  as  far  as  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
by  the  American  farmer  are  concerned.  May  it  be  found  that  the  splendid 
forestry  exhibit  at  St.  Louis  has  given  fresh  impetus  to  the  introduction 
of  sound  forestry  methods  in  our  country !  Guenther  Thomas. 


GERMANY   THEN   AND    NOW. 

With  the  recent  death  of  Herbert  Bismarck,  the  reign  of  the  "Dyn- 
asty Bismarck,"  as  it  has  been  called,  is  definitely  over  and  done  with. 
Fourteen  years  have  passed  since  the  Iron  Chancellor  himself  retired, 
leaving  a  clear  field  for  his  one-time  pupil,  young  Emperor  William  II. 
The  old  man  himself  died  in  1898.  His  eldest  son  and  chief  heir, 
Herbert,  has  now  followed  him.  His  younger  son,  William,  is  an  intel- 
lectual nonentity,  and  the  present  Prince  Bismarck  is  but  a  seven-year- 
old  boy. 

Within  the  lapse  of  those  fourteen  years,  the  international  situation 
has  completely  changed  for  Germany.  If  the  grim  old  chancellor  were 
stiU  alive  and  in  full  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
would  be  able  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  new  order  of  things.  I 
judge  so  from  Bismarck's  intense  surprise  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  from  the  views  he  voiced  when  I  conversed  with 
him  on  that  topic,  in  May,  1898,  just  a  couple  of  months  before  his 
death.     He  said  to  me  on  that  occasion : 

This  whole  war  is  indefensible  on  grounds  of  international  equity.  It  is  a  war 
of  pretext.  .  .  .  Spoils,  spoils,  all  else  is  pretence.  That,  too,  is  seen  by  your  pi'o- 
cedure  in  the  Philippines.  The  Americans  call  this  Europe  of  ours  effete.  Well, 
there  must  be  some  truth  in  it,  or  else  there  would  have  been  a  united  European  front 
to  oppose  and  hinder  this  unrighteous  war. 

And  the  Monroe  Doctrine  having  been  broached,  he  said : 

That  is  a  species  of  arrogance  peculiarly  American  and  inexcusable.  You  in 
the  United  States  are  like  the  English  in  that  respect :  you  have  profited  for  ages 
from  dissensions  and  ambitions  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  That  insolent  dogma, 
which  no  single  European  power  has  ever  sanctioned,  has  flourished  on  them. 

No,  I  am  inclined  to  think  Bismarck  would  not  have  been  able  to 
"  find  himself "  anew  in  these  totally  novel  conditions  which  have  been 
projected  upon  the  world's  stage  since  his  time,  nay,  even  since  his 
death.  For  all  his  convictions  and  experiences  had  root  in  conditions 
now  outworn  and  outlived. 

It  was  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  in  1878,  that  Germany  and  Bis- 
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marck  were  on  the  summit  of  power.  Bismarck  then  was  enthroned 
like  Zeus  on  high  Olympus.  True,  he  modestly  spoke  of  himself  as  the 
"honest  broker  "  (ehrliche  Makler)  in  international  affairs,  but  in  reality 
he  felt  himself  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  The  United  States  at  that  time 
was  not  yet  in  world  politics  —  she  held  aloof  from  it,  in  fact  —  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  still  meant  solely  mutual  non-interference,  i.e.,  non- 
interference by  Europe  in  American  matters,  and  non-interference  by 
the  United  States  in  European  as  well  as  Asiatic  and  African  matters. 
The  first  departure  by  us  from  that  rule,  at  that  period  still  universally 
accepted  both  by  the  Eepublican  and  the  Democratic  party,  came  with 
the  creation  of  the  Congo  Free  State  —  largely  at  the  instance  of  Wash- 
ington statesmen  —  and  the  establishment  of  a  modus  vivendi  in  Samoa 
by  the  tripartite  agreement  between  this  country,  England,  and  Germany. 

Well,  in  1878  Germany  was  "on  top."  The  Congress  of  Berlin  was 
dominated  by  Bismarck.  It  was  the  simple  recognition  of  an  acknowl- 
edged fact  which  made  Anton  von  Werner,  the  noted  historical  painter, 
produce  that  famous  canvas  now  hanging  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Chan- 
cellerie  in  Wilhelmstrasse,  Berlin,  showing  Bismarck  towering  as  a 
giant  over  the  other  statesmen  and  diplomats  forming  part  of  that  gath- 
ering. France  was  still  on  her  knees  and  in  daily  mortal  terror  of  an 
attack  from  her  conqueror;  the  French  army  only  in  process  of  forma- 
tion and  complete  reorganization ;  her  finances  exhausted  by  the  enor- 
mous war  indemnity ;  her  spirit  crushed.  Kussia,  though  just  issuing 
from  a  successful  war  with  Turkey,  had  strained  all  her  resources,  mili- 
tary and  monetary,  to  the  utmost  to  achieve  this  barren  victory,  and  was 
absolutely  in  no  condition  to  refuse  the  "advice  "  of  England,  Austria, 
and  Germany,  which  bade  her  be  content  with  the  mere  "glory  "  of  hav- 
ing vanquished  the  Moslem  padishah.  Eussia  had  overreached  herself 
at  San  Stefano  and  now  had  to  pay  the  penalty.  Austria  and  Italy 
were  about  to  form  the  Triple  Alliance  with  Germany.  Austria  was 
still  bleeding  from  her  own  hostile  encounter  with  Prussia  in  1866,  and 
dependent  on  her  quondam  foe  to  throw  her,  too,  a  sop  in  the  shape  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  as  a  welcome  result  of  Eussia' s  struggle  with 
Turkey,  and  with  her  clever  premier.  Count  Andrassy,  looking  up  to 
Bismarck  as  the  unexcelled  master  of  statecraft.  Italy,  after  straining 
every  nerve  to  the  breaking  point  to  attain  to  tlie  rank  of  a  great  Power, 
having  very  recently  won  her  consolidation  and  independence,  naturally 
looked  to  her  Prussian  ally  of  1866  to  vouchsafe  her  existence. 

And  finally  England.  Though  Disraeli's  consummate  skill  in  for- 
eign politics  had  again  and  again  temporarily  checked  Eussia  in  her 
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advance  eastward ;  though  his  sovereign  had  been  proclaimed  Empress 
of  India ;  though  Cyprus  had  been  added  to  the  important  Stapes  of  Brit- 
ish possessions ;  nevertheless,  England  was  neither  able  nor  willing  to 
go  to  war  with  Russia  single-handed.  Thus  it  was  tliat  crafty  Beacons- 
field  used  with  unexampled  adroitness  this  same  Congress  of  Berlin  to 
tear  out  of  the  paws  of  the  clumsy  northern  Bear  the  spoils  of  the  Peace 
of  San  Stefano ;  and  in  accomplishing  this  lie  had  to  rely  mainly  on  the 
weight  of  Germany's  influence  and  on  the  authority  of  Bismarck's 
counsel.  One  and  all  of  the  great  Powers,  though  for  differing  motives, 
regarded  Bismarck  as  their  umpire  in  the  great  game  of  diplomacy. 

The  congress  over,  the  delegates  went  home.  Russia  retired  to  her 
lair  in  impotent  wrath.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  her  chancellor,  Prince 
Gortchakofi*,  her  master,  Alexander  II,  and  all  her  public  men  held  that 
Russia  had  been  betrayed  by  Bismarck.  Sullenly  Russia  nursed  her 
vindictive  feelings,  and  from  the  Congress  of  Berlin  dated  her  design  to 
form  with  France  a  Dual  Alliance,  thus  to  offset  and  checkmate  the 
political  combination  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Germany  —  a  design 
which,  a  number  of  years  later,  was  actually  consummated.  Of  all  the 
Powers  represented  at  the  great  congress,  England  and  Turkey  were  the 
sole  gainers.  Bismarck's  role  of  "honest  broker  "  was  over.  From  1878 
on  he  had  lost  the  confidence  of  Russia.  His  plan,  the  renewal  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  the  Three  Emperors'  Combination,  was  frustrated. 

From  that  year  dates  a  new  political  configuration.  Gradually  the 
European  chessboard  assumed  a  new  look.  Russia  became  Germany's 
outspoken  antagonist,  as  for  many  years  past  she  had  been  England's. 
Holding  the  centre  of  continental  Europe,  the  Triple  Alliance  faced 
threateningly  westward  and  northward.  There  were  several  incidents 
showing  that  war  hung  in  the  balance.  The  Schnaebele  frontier  affair 
and  the  Boulanger  craze  came  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  precipitating 
another  Franco-German  collision.  Russia  under  Alexander  III  went  on 
massing  her  cohorts  on  the  German  and  Austrian  borders,  and  Bismarck 
rose  in  the  Reichstag  and  said,  with  unmistakable  reference  to  Russia : 
"We  Germans  fear  God,  and  none  beside."  He  published  in  his  organ, 
the  Berlin  "Post,"  that  sensational  editorial,  "On  the  Knife's  Edge" 
(Auf  des  Messers  Schneide),  in  which  he  assured  Russia  that  if  she 
wanted  war,  why,  she  could  have  it. 

When  the  present  imperial  head  of  Germany  ascended  the  throne, 
in  1888,  the  chancellor  was  old  (seventy-three)  and  self-opinionated, 
accustomed  to  having  his  own  way,  impatient  of  any  restraint  or  control 
whatever.     When  the  Kaiser  was  still  plain  Prince  William,  Bismarck 
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had  said,  apropos  of  him:  "He  will  be  his  own  chancellor! "  And  after 
mutual  but  vain  efforts  to  get  along  together,  these  two  definitely  agreed 
to  disagree,  and  the  "  faithful  servant  of  William  I "  yielded  the  pas,  so 
to  speak,  to  his  "young  master,"  and  went  into  exile,  and  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  interested  him  no  more. 

The  young  Kaiser  found  Germany's  political  horizon  beset  with  dark, 
lowering  clouds.  Eussia  inimical;  France  more  than  ever  the  "heredi- 
tary foe " ;  in  Eussia  the  anti-German  Pan-Slavic  movement  cresting 
the  waves;  in  France  the  D^roul^des  and  Boulangers,  with  the  League 
of  Patriots,  inciting  to  a  war  of  revenge.  The  alliance  with  Austria  and 
Italy  was  the  only  staff  on  which  the  young  ruler  could  lean  at  first, 
and  this  staff  was  of  unknown  strength  and  his  allies  of  untested  faith. 
The  world  was  prejudiced  against  him  personally ;  he  was  regarded  as  a 
hotspur,  a  firebrand.  He  had  to  outlive  this  erroneous  impression,  and 
that  required  time  —  years. 

This,  then,  was  what  William  II  found  when,  after  Bismarck's 
retirement,  he  took  stock  of  his  available  assets,  shortly  after  ascending 
the  throne  of  an  empire  even  youuger  than  himself.  And  now  let  us 
glance  at  the  enormous  changes  that  have  been  wrought  in  the  condi- 
tions under  which  Germany  since  then  has  been,  and  still  is,  living. 

Within  the  last  fourteen  years  has  taken  place  a  complete  turnover  in 
world  politics.  In  fact,  the  very  term  "world  politics,"  and,  in  its  full 
sense,  the  thing  for  which  it  stands,  the  interdependence  of  the  leading 
countries  of  the  world,  have  only  come  into  being  since.  Up  to  1890 
Europe  was  the  radiating  centre  of  general  politics,  the  point  whence 
war  or  peace  might  issue.  This  country  stood  aside  and  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  its  ways,  unmolested  but  also  unconsidered.  Japan  was 
still  in  the  making  and  wholly  foreign  to  international  diplomatic  cal- 
culations. Asia  and  Africa  were  deemed  solely  continents  for  coloniza- 
tion and  commercial  exploitation.  But  there  have  happened  four  great 
events  completely  metamorphosing  the  general  aspect:  (1)  The  Chino- 
Japanese  collision  of  1894-95;  (2)  the  Spanish-American  war;  (3)  Brit- 
ain's South  African  conflict;  and  (4)  the  present  tremendous  struggle 
between  Japan  and  Eussia.  These  four  events  are  of  such  recent  date 
that  we,  the  contemporaries,  have  not  yet  gained  the  right  focus  whence 
to  view  them  in  the  proper  perspective.  But  each  of  them  has  been  of 
the  greatest  moment  to  Germany. 

The  war  between  Japan  and  China  for  the  first  time  demonstrated 
to  the  Occident  that  a  new  and  ambitious  Power  had  arisen  in  the  Ex- 
treme East,  in  a  quarter  of  the  world  where  scarcely  anybody  had  ever 
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dreamed  new  history  should  or  could  be  made.  It  showed  as  startlingly 
the  decrepitude  of  the  one  belligerent,  the  Goliath,  as  the  keen  vitality 
of  the  other,  the  David.  Japan  henceforth  had  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
the  wide  field  of  politics.  Nothing  thereafter  could  or  would  be  done  in 
the  Far  East  without  taking  account  of  either  Japan  or  China.  The 
whole  event  came  in  sucli  startling  fashion  that  European  statecraft  at 
first  was  paralyzed ;  and  then,  on  waking  to  the  facts,  unbounded  aston- 
ishment was  succeeded  by  unbounded  indignation.  Kussia,  France,  and 
Germany  made  it  tlieir  business  to  stay  Japan's  hand  and  wrest  from 
the  victor  the  prize.  England,  still  in  an  undecided  frame  of  mind, 
looked  supinely  on ;  so  did  the  United  States,  at  least  until  John  Hay 
took  a  hand  in  international  politics.  Having  coerced  Japan,  the  same 
three  Powers  proceeded  swiftly  to  make  good  their  own  hold  on  con- 
quered and  humiliated  China.  Particularly  as  to  Germany,  the  Kaiser 
was  quick  in  seizing  his  opportuaity.  Kiaochao  became  the  nucleus  of 
Germany's  new  power  in  the  Far  East.  The  seizure  of  Kiaochao  was 
effected  by  the  Kaiser  personally ;  aged  and  feeble  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
then  the  imperial  chancellor,  was  never  consulted  about  it ;  neither  was 
the  Keichstag  or  any  of  the  smaller  German  sovereigns,  the  Kaiser's 
"colleagues,"  as  he  calls  them. 

Since  1897,  the  year  of  the  Kiaochao  occupation,  dates  Germany's 
political  influence  and  her  enormously  growing  trade  in  the  Far  East. 
New  German  steamer  lines  to  the  Far  East  were  established  or  the 
facilities  of  existing  ones  multiplied ;  British  coastwise  lines  were  pur- 
chased ;  many  new  consulates  were  created ;  railroads  in  Shantung  and 
other  provinces  of  China  were  built  and  mines  opened;  warehouses  and 
new  firms  were  established  along  the  Yangtse  Valley  and  in  the  treaty 
ports,  as  well  as  in  Japan,  Siam,  etc.  In  short,  Germany's  trade  with 
Far  Asia  has  been  quadrupled  since  1897.  What  Count  von  BUlow, 
the  present  imperial  chancellor,  said  in  the  Reichstag  anent  the  occupa- 
tion of  Kiaochao,  "  We  must  have  our  place  in  the  sun ! "  has  come  true. 
And  remember !  Kiaochao  could  never  have  become  German  in  the  first 
place  except  by  Russia's  connivance.  Germany  recognizes  the  fact  that 
to  nurse  and  increase  her  interest  in  China  and  the  Far  East,  the  friend- 
ship of  Russia  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  her. 

The  Spanish- American  War  of  1898  had  an  even  greater  influence 
in  moulding  the  Germany  of  to-day,  though  in  different  ways  and  in 
some  not  so  desirable  from  the  German  point  of  view.  At  one  stroke 
the  United  States  became  a  full-fledged  World  Power.  In  both  hemi- 
spheres and  simultaneously  our  army  and  navy  proved  their  mettle, 
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and  showed  that  they  were  serious  factors  to  be  reckoned  with.  Europe 
stood  aghast.  The  despised  Yankee  —  another  nation  of  soulless,  meek 
shopkeepers,  it  had  been  believed  —  suddenly  stood  revealed  as  a  friend 
or  foe  not  to  be  despised.  This  was  the  second  advent  of  a  new  World 
Power,  Japan  being  the  first ;  and  the  balance  of  power,  the  equilibrium 
so  painfully  and  artfully  maintained  for  a  generation,  and  of  late  years 
by  means  of  the  Triple  and  Dual  Alliances,  was  threatened. 

But  whereas  Japan  even  after  1895  was  taken  seriously  by  but  few 
of  the  old-school  diplomats,  Europe  at  once  admitted  this  nation  to  full 
membership  in  its  inner  circles.  Nay,  a  somewhat  ludicrous  race  ensued 
between  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  one  tripping  over  the  other  in 
its  haste  to  make  friends  with  the  United  States.  Germany  was  not 
behind  in  this ;  that  is,  the  Kaiser  was  not.  His  nimble  intellect  had 
quickly  grasped  the  full  significance  of  the  events  of  1898.  His  people, 
slower  to  move  and  slower  to  perceive,  held  rather  back ;  in  fact,  are 
still  rather  holding  back.  Then,  by  rapid  strides,  came  the  industrial 
hegemony  of  the  United  States  —  the  commercial  invasion  of  Europe,  the 
"American  peril."  That  at  least  was  readily  appreciated  by  the  Ger- 
man people,  the  German  economists,  the  German  political  minds. 
Whether  for  Germany's  weal  or  woe,  she  made  up  her  mind  that  here- 
after the  American  was  no  negligible  quantity  in  trade  and  industry. 

Not  quite  so  vivid  or  vital  an  effect  on  Germany  had  the  South  Afri- 
can war  waged  by  Britain.  And  yet  it  was  considerable  enough, 
though  in  the  main  indirect.  From  the  first  Germany's  sympathies 
were  with  the  Boers,  partly  for  reasons  of  blood-relationship  —  for  there 
is  far  more  Teutonic  than  Huguenot  blood  among  the  Afrikanders 
—  partly  because  they  were  the  under  dog  in  the  fight,  but  perhaps  even 
more  largely  out  of  that  sentiment  of  Anglophobia  which  has  been 
strong  in  the  German  bosom  during  the  past  two  decades.  On*.-  more 
consideration  must  be  cited.  German  colonial  enthusiasts  expected  an 
extension  of  German  influence  and  an  acquisition  of  new  German  colo- 
nies after  the  longed-for  defeat  of  England  in  South  Africa.  This  last- 
mentioned  consideration  was  probably  the  only  one  that  swayed  the 
Kaiser  and  the  German  colonial  office,  as  it  had  swayed  the  Kaiser  in 
1896,  when  sending  that  mischief -making  congratulatory  despatch  to 
"Oom  Paul,"  on  the  repulse  of  Dr.  Jameson. 

This  strong  German  sympathy  with  England's  enemies  —  a  sympa- 
thy, too,  which  often  found  vent  in  objectionable  ways  —  could  not  fail 
to  enkindle  anew  the  flames  of  German ophobia  in  British  hearts.  Thus 
it  has  happened  that  Britons  —  more  as  individuals  than  as  a  nation  — 
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have  perhaps  never  hated  so  cordially  as  they  have  hated  their  German 
cousins  all  these  years,  and  more  particularly  since  189().  A  retiex  of 
this  has  been  noticeable  throughout,  both  in  English  public  opinion,  as 
mirrored  in  the  press  and  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  English  foreign  pol- 
icy. It  led  for  a  time  to  England's  "splendid  isolation,"  and  more 
lately  to  England's  frantic  oilers  of  friendship  to  this  nation,  and  still 
more  recently  to  her  rapprochement  with  France,  Italy,  and  even  Aus- 
tria. How  much,  in  the  last  analysis,  of  this  English  hatred  of  Germany 
is  due  to  commercial  jealousy  and  the  bitter  feeling  of  successful  Ger- 
man competition, I  do  not  pretend  to  say;  but  it  is  quite  safe  to  assume 
that  the  share  is  a  large  one,  for  there  are  all  sorts  of  indications  to  this 
effect.  However  this  may  be,  the  important  fact  in  this  connection 
remains  that  the  former  Anglophilism  of  Germany  is  gone,  and  that 
Britain's  friendly  regard  for  Germany  is  gone  even  more  completely. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  present  conflict  between  Eussia  and  Japan.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  one  or  two  of  the  reasons  which  tend  to  draw  Ger- 
many to  Eussia' s  side  in  that  struggle  for  supremacy  in  Far  Asia.  But 
others  have  supervened  since  1895.  Germany's  growing  political  isola- 
tion in  Europe  and  the  loosening  of  the  ties  which  have  bound  the  Triple 
Alliance  together  for  many  years  —  of  which  more  anon  —  are  among 
these.  This  isolation  has  become  manifest  only  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  the  breaking-up  of  the  Dreibund  also  about  that  length  of 
time.  With  it  has  come  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  Germany  to 
seek  a  friend  in  Eussia,  an  ally,  if  possible.  Commercial  considerations 
are  next  in  order.  Contrary  to  the  experience  of  almost  all  other  coun- 
tries, even  France  included,  Germany's  trade  with  Eussia  has  been  pro- 
gressing rapidly  and  immensely.  A  victorious  Japan  means  a  stum- 
bling-block in  Germany's  way  in  the  Far  East,  an  uncomfortable  neighbor 
and  coiLpetitor,  both  political  and  commercial. 

If  Eussia  were  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  Japan  in  the  end,  Germany's 
interests  of  every  kind  would  be  best  subserved.  But  even  with  Eussia 
beaten  and  ousted  from  Manchuria  —  and  Germany's  trade  in  that  region 
is  very  small  and  offers  little  prospect  —  Germany's  interests  in  the  Far 
East  would  still  lie  on  the  side  of  the  great  Northern  Power.  For  the 
development  of  Eussia' s  acknowledged  Asiatic  possessions  —  Siberia  and 
the  Amoor  region,  Transbaikalia  and  Bokhara,  etc.  —  must  in  any  event 
proceed;  and  with  Eussia' s  own  industry  still  in  the  infantile  stage,  and 
with  a  new  and  favorable  Eusso-German  commercial  treaty  just  con- 
cluded, giving  the  trade  relations  between  the  two  countries  stability  and 
mutual  profitableness  for  a  uumber  of  years  to  come,  it  is  manifestly 
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Germany's  advantage  to  maintain  relations  of  the  utmost  friendliness 
with  her  big,  overgrown  neighbor. 

As  a  consequence,  direct  or  indirect,  of  all  these  changes  have  come 
others.  I  refer  to  the  Dreibund,  the  Dual  Alliance  between  France  and 
Eussia,  the  cordial  understanding  between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, the  pact  of  friendship  between  England  and  France,  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance,  and  the  newly  inaugurated  policy  of  international 
reciprocity  or  arbitration  treaties.  All  these  matters  are  of  weighty  sig- 
nificance to  Germany,  but  the  practical  nullification  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
holding  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  together  is  of  greatest  import  to 
her;  and  of  all  the  siQgle  factors  in  international  politics  this  one  has 
modified  Germany's  attitude  far  more  than  any  other.  This  needs  some 
explanation. 

Until  very  recently  the  Triple  Alliance  was  considered  the  keynote 
to  Germany's  position  as  a  young  World  Power.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
German  official  utterances  it  is  still  so  held.  On  the  nominal  renewal 
of  the  political  understanding  between  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy, 
denominated  the  Dreibund,  Count  von  Billow  gave  expression  to  the  high 
estimation  in  which  he  claimed  to  hold  this  political  configuration  even 
at  this  day.  The  German  official  press,  as  in  duty  bound,  followed  suit. 
But  these  pretences  have  deceived  nobody  at  all  conversant  with  the 
real  facts.  Certainly  they  have  not  deceived  one  siagle  cabinet,  and 
scarcely  one  practical  politician  in  Europe  or  America.  The  unofficial 
press  of  the  three  countries  composing  the  Triple  Alliance  has  for  several 
years  past  pointed  out  the  plain  signs  marking  the  merely  formal  charac- 
ter of  the  former  strong  compact,  the  evidences  of  its  decay,  the  unreli- 
ability of  the  mutual  bond,  the  divergent  interests  that  have  superseded 
harmonious  ones. 

Economically  the  relations  between  the  three  countries  have  never 
been  close  nor  of  first-rate  importance.  Italy  has  always,  and  of  neces- 
sity, relied  far  more  upon  France  as  an  economic  complement  of  her  own 
resources  than  upon  either  Germany  or  Austria.  But  for  years  there 
was  a  tariff  war  raging  between  Italy  and  France,  and  only  since  its  ces- 
sation has  Italy  begun  to  prosper  once  more.  Politically,  too,  Italy 
naturally  gravitates  toward  France,  the  nation  to  which,  above  all  others, 
she  owes  her  new -won  consolidation  and  independence.  But  this  natu- 
ral bent  of  mind  was  for  many  years  held  in  check  by  various  causes, 
such  as  the  papal  problem  and  the  question  of  temporal  power,  Italy's 
colonial  fever,  leading  to  her  reverses  in  Abyssinia,  and  her  aspirations 
in  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Morocco,  in  which  she  was  outflanked  by  France, 
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and  so  forth.  These  pomts  of  difference  have  now  been  adjusted  or 
have  otherwise  ceased  to  disturb  the  Italian  mind.  As  for  Italy's  in- 
most political  sentiments  toward  Austria,  history  gives  answer.  The 
recent  strong  reappearance  of  the  Italia  Irredenta  movement,  the  national 
Italian  agitation  for  the  "liberation  from  the  Austrian  yoke  "  of  the  Ital- 
ian-speaking provinces  and  districts  in  Austria-Hungary,  that  is,  tlie 
southern  part  of  the  Tyrol,  Trieste  and  vicinity,  Dalmatia,  etc.,  altogether 
comprising  some  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  Hapsburg  monarchy, 
with  a  population  of  several  millions,  speaks  in  itself  volumes  for  the 
real  aspirations  of  the  Italian  people.  In  their  heart  of  hearts,  the  Ital- 
ians hate  and  distrust  Austria. 

As  between  Germany  and  Austria  the  facts  are  quite  similar.  The 
Hungarians  for  the  time  being  desire  the  continuance  of  the  alliance 
with  Germany,  not  because  of  any  love  for  the  Germans,  but  because 
this  alliance  will  permit  them  to  go  on  "  playing  the  first  fiddle  "  in  the 
Dual  Monarchy.  But  the  twenty  millions  of  Slavs  within  Austria-Hun- 
gary are  strong  opponents  of  this  alliance.  The  German-speaking  ele- 
ment in  Austria-Hungary  —  altogether  about  twelve  millions  strong, 
though  scattered,  or  at  least  not  inhabiting  contiguous  territory  —  has 
been  thrust  from  its  one-time  position  of  political  predominance,  and  at 
present  constitutes  a  disrupted  and  impotent  minority.  Race  strife 
within  the  monarchy  has  been  bitter  for  years.  This  again  has  reacted 
on  the  many-tongued  army,  seriously  detracting  from  its  efficiency  in 
time  of  war,  and  thus  Austria-Hungary  is  in  any  event  no  longer  a  very 
valuable  ally  of  Germany.  Economically,  the  growth  of  an  indigenous 
industry  in  Austria  and  Hungary  both  has  made  the  strenuous  German 
competition  more  and  more  irksome.  This,  too,  is  the  chief  reason  why 
Germany  has  found  it  impossible  so  far  to  renew  her  old  commercial 
treaty  with  her  Austrian  ally ;  and  Germany's  new  commercial  treaty 
with  Eussia  again  interferes  most  seriously  with  Austria's  and  Hun- 
gary's agricultural  exports  to  Germany.  It  is  deemed  impossible  at 
present  to  reconcile  these  vital  economic  differences  between  the  two 
empires.  To  cap  it  all,  Italy  for  some  time  has  shown  strong  French 
and  British  predilections,  both  political  and  economic.  In  a  word, 
though  the  Triple  Alliance  still  exists  on  paper,  its  spirit  is  dead.  Pos- 
sibly it  may  hang  together  for  another  number  of  years,  provided  always 
that  no  important  complications  arise  meanwhile.  As  an  actual,  living 
factor  in  international  politics,  however,  the  Dreibund  even  now  has 
ceased  to  exist. 

That  Bismarck,  the  creator  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  was  not  blind  to 
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the  centrifugal  forces  which  are  now  disrupting  his  work,  is  shown  by 
his  Memoii-s.  Tn  the  second  volume  of  that  interesting  book  he  says 
(the  translation  is  my  own) : 

The  Triple  Alliance  is  a  strategic  position  which,  in  view  of  the  dangers 
threatening  at  the  time  of  its  conclusion,  was  advisable,  and  was  the  best  that  could 
be  attained  under  existing  circumstances.  It  has  from  time  to  time  been  prolonged, 
and  we  may  succeed  in  prolonging  it  again ;  but  no  lasting  treaty  of  this  kind  is 
possible  between  great  Powers,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  regard  it  as  a  secure 
foundation  for  every  kind  of  emergency,  which  may  change  in  the  days  to  come  the 
conditions,  needs,  and  sentiments  which  once  made  it  possible. 

This  paragraph,  written  shortly  before  his  death,  shows  that  Bis- 
marck himself  had  begun  to  have  strong  misgivings  as  to  the  intrinsic 
and  lasting  force  of  this  tripartite  agreement.  He  explains,  too,  that 
his  motive  in  concluding  the  three-cornered  alliance  was,  primarily, 
his  assumption  that  a  war  with  Eussia  was  likely  to  come  at  that  time 
(1879),  and  that  the  admission  of  Italy  was  designed  to  safeguard  Ger- 
many against  French  aggression.  It  will  be  noted  that  neither  of  these 
contingencies  figures  now  among  the  probabilities  of  the  near  future. 
Hence,  adopting  Bismarck's  own  reasoning,  the  raison  d'Ure  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  has  ceased,  or  at  least  become  inoperative. 

This  view  of  the  case,  however,  becomes  much  stronger  when  other 
attendant  circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration.  One  of  these  is 
the  evident  fact  that  the  Dual  Alliance,  the  agreement  between  Eussia 
and  France  which  was  to  offset  the  Dreibund,  has  lost  its  aggressive 
character,  or,  perhaps,  better  put,  the  aggressive  features  which  the 
political  world  at  first  generally  imputed  to  it.  That  its  terms  never 
obligated,  on  the  one  hand,  Eussia  to  aid  France  in  a  war  of  aggression 
upon  Germany,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  France  to  help  Eussia  in  a  simi- 
lar case,  is  now  recognized  uniformly.  Again,  that  the  revanche  idea 
is  surely  if  slowly  being  superseded  in  France  by  healthier  and  saner 
aspirations,  and  that  within  less  than  another  generation  it  will  proba- 
bly have  died  out,  is  also  to  be  taken  into  account.  Indeed,  even  at 
this  hour  the  revanche  idea  has  ceased  measurably  to  influence  France 
in  her  foreign  policy.  It  is  now  something  to  coquet  with  rather  than 
to  furnish  the  incentive  to  public  action,  although  it  would  be  expecting 
too  much  from  French  vainglory  to  have  all  public  parties  and  public 
men  in  France  admit  this  outright  before  their  electors.  But  I  main- 
tain that  the  revanche  idea  has  ceased  to  exist  as  part  of  the  programme 
of  any  large  or  influential  body  of  men  in  France,  and  that  is  quite 
enough  to  eliminate  it  from  practical  politics. 
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Indeed,  it  is  even  quite  safe  to  claim  more  than  this.  No  small 
portion  of  the  French  people  to-day  considers  an  entente  cordiale  with 
Germany,  or  the  occasional  alliance  of  the  two  nations  for  some  specihc 
purpose,  feasible  and  advantageous.  Nay,  such  joint  action  has  taken 
place,  now  and  then,  within  the  last  ten  years  —  in  the  case  of  Japan  in 
1895,  in  the  case  of  England  in  West  Africa,  etc.  And  why  not? 
The  French  as  a  nation  harbored  precisely  the  same  amount  of  animosity 
toward  the  English  after  Waterloo.  And  yet,  forty  years  later,  the 
French  and  English  were  allies  in  the  Crimea  and  fought  shoulder  to 
shoulder. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  admissible  to  speak  of  the  "growing  isola- 
tion "  of  Germany.  England  is  hostile ;  England  and  the  United  States 
have  come  closer  together  than  they  ever  were  before;  France  and  Rus- 
sia, though  their  alliance  no  longer  turns  its  point  toward  Germany, 
are,  for  all  that,  allies.  England  and  France  have  lately  become  ex- 
tremely friendly;  and  Italy,  Germany's  nominal  ally,  is  desperately 
flirting  with  both  France  and  England.  In  these  circumstances  it  was 
but  natural,  almost  unavoidable,  that  Germany  should  make  advances 
to  Russia.  She  chose  a  time  when  Russia  was  particularly  susceptible 
to  such  wooing  arts ;  a  time  when  Russia  was  at  war  with  a  foe  she  had 
despised,  and  who  yet  was  defeating  her  in  a  number  of  engagements  by 
land  and  sea ;  a  time  when  the  "  benevolent  neutrality  "  shown  by  Ger- 
many was  of  decided  value  to  Russia ;  a  time  when  German  capital  came 
forward  with  large  loans  to  Russia,  after  the  proverbial  stocking  of  the 
myriad  small  French  rentier  had  been  practically  depleted  by  many 
previous  loans  to  Russia,  and  when  neither  London  nor  New  York 
seemed  willing  to  become  sponsor  for  fresh  Muscovite  loans. 

In  a  word,  then,  we  see  at  present  —  and  this  is  the  latest  turn  of 
the  international  wheel  of  political  fortune  —  a  recrudescence  of  Russo- 
German  friendship,  a  friendship  which,  after  enduring  for  over  a  cen- 
tury (1761-1878)  unbrokenly,  had  for  a  space  been  superseded  by  a 
bitter  and  rancorous  hostility.  This  hostility  outlived  Alexander  III 
and  lasted  well  into  the  present  Czar's  reign.  It  had  been  fed  from 
various  sources,  but  the  Pan-Slavic  movement  was  the  one  of  greatest 
importance.  Skobeleff,  the  idol  of  the  Russian  army,  had  asked  Alexan- 
der III  naively,  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  review  of  troops:  "Little 
Father,  when  are  we  going  to  march  against  the  Germans  ? "  Gourko  had 
openly  preached  war  against  Germany  while  he  was  Governor-General 
at  Warsaw.  Ignatieff,  the  all-powerful  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Kat- 
koff,  the  influential  editor  of  the  Moscow  "  Gazette  " ;  and  Dragomirotf , 
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the  dashing  general,  all  agreed  for  years  that  Germaniam  esse  delendam. 
But  under  the  present  Czar  this  hostility  gradually  died  away. 

Since  1897,  little  by  little,  the  old  friendship  with  Germany  has  been 
mended  and  patched  up,  irrespective  of  the  French  alliance.  And  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  this  present  war  with  Japan,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  official  relations  between  Germany  and  Kussia  have  been  growing 
better  and  closer  with  every  walloping  the  Japanese  have  administered 
to  the  troops  of  Nicholas  II.  Germany  throughout  has  been  going  to  the 
very  limit  in  her  complaisance  to  Eussia  at  all  compatible  with  the  term 
neutrality.  Overland  she  has  furnished  Eussia  with  part  of  the  enor- 
mous material  needed  for  the  provisioning  of  the  Eussian  army  and  navy, 
and  with  many  of  the  objects  of  every  description  which  the  suddenly 
arising  needs  of  belligerent  Eussia  required.  The  Eusso-German  fron- 
tier stations  since  June  last  have  been  fairly  gorged  with  the  overabun- 
dance of  this  material.  Of  course,  German  industry  has  been  greatly 
profiting  thereby.  Official  German  statistics  show  that  exports  to  Eus- 
sia since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Japan  have  risen  to  nearly  double 
what  they  were  before.  Since  1894  —  the  date  when  Count  Caprivi 
concluded  a  new  German-Eussian  commercial  treaty  —  Germany  by  easy 
stages  became  by  far  Eussia' s  best  customer,  and  vice  versa.  For  a 
number  of  years  past  the  Eusso-German  trade  has  become  a  full 
third  of  Eussia' s  entire  foreign  trade,  and  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
just  concluded  by  Count  Btilow  the  figures  are  bound  to  rise  still 
further. 

Another  item,  one  of  even  greater  magnitude,  in  the  recent  tightening 
of  relations  between  the  two  countries  is  the  personal  friendship  of  the 
two  rulers.  William  II  has  often  been  taken  to  task  by  the  liberal  press  of 
Germany  —  not  to  mention  that  of  England  or  America  —  for  the  rather 
ostentatious  manner  in  which  he  has  shown  his  regard  for  Eussia  and 
Nicholas  II.  When  he  sent  a  bombastic  telegram  to  his  Wyborg  regi- 
ment on  the  eve  of  its  departure  for  the  Far  Asiatic  seat  of  war,  he  was 
harshly  criticised  by  the  press  in  this  country  and  elsewhere.  But  the 
telegram  served  its  turn  admirably.  In  Eussia  it  was  regarded  as  a  sin- 
cere proof  of  friendship,  all  the  sweeter  when  contrasted  with  anti-Eus- 
sian  comments  it  had  aroused  in  England  and  America.  A  strong  per- 
sonal friendship  between  the  rulers  of  such  countries  as  Eussia  and 
Germany  means  vastly  more  than  would  be  the  case  in  more  liberally 
governed  countries  —  countries  where  a  personal  regime  is  unknown  and 
public  opinion  is  unshackled.  Besides  utterances  by  the  Kaiser  which 
have  become  public,  some  were  sent  by  him  to  Nicholas  II  since  the 
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first  shots  were  fired  at  Port  Arthur  and  Chemulpo  that  have  uot  been 
given  publicity. 

And  besides  these  many  evidences  of  pro-Kussiau  sympathy  given  by 
William  II  personally,  official  Germany  has  put  Eussia  under  obligations 
for  the  space  of  a  twelvemonth  past  and  over  by  keeping  strict  watch 
over  Kussian  conspirators  —  from  the  downright  Nihilist  and  dynamiter 
to  the  mild  and  reasonable  reformer  —  who  had  sought  refuge  on  German 
soil.  Many  of  these  were  delivered  up  to  the  Russian  authorities ;  oth- 
ers were  simply  expelled ;  others  again  were  tried  and  convicted  before 
German  courts.  The  German  liberal  press  and  German  liberal  delegates 
in  the  Eeichstag  have  condemned  these  services  done  pour  les  beaux 
yeux  of  the  Czar  and  official  Russia ;  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  justify 
these  methods.  I  only  mention  them  to  show  the  reasons  operating  in 
bringing  about  the  present  close  friendship  between  the  Governments 
and  rulers  of  the  two  countries,  and  to  state  that  even  these  somewhat 
reprehensible  ones  have  borne  their  share  in  the  result.  There  can  be 
no  possible  doubt  that  large  numbers  of  the  German  people,  perhaps 
the  majority,  sympathize  with  Japan  in  the  present  struggle  and  look 
askance  at  the  closer  relations  with  a  nation  and  Government  scarcely 
civilized  in  the  fuller  meaning  of  that  term.  But  as  a  skilful  manoeuvre 
to  accomplish  a  given  result,  and  a  result  perhaps  bearing  better  fruit 
in  days  to  come,  the  above  deserved,  nevertheless,  some  mention. 

Now  it  is  hardly  worth  while  pointing  out  that  this  new  rapproche- 
ment between  Russia  and  Germany  has  been  aided  by  other  circum- 
stances than  those  hitherto  enumerated.  Russia's  old  enemy,  England, 
suddenly  become  the  friend  of  France,  Russia's  ally!  England,  the 
friend  of  France,  also  the  ally  of  Japan,  Russia's  foe!  This  furnished 
Russian  statesmen  with  food  for  reflection.  In  fact,  it  sobered  Russia, 
this  rather  odd  combination. 

For  years  a  large  part  of  the  French  press  has  been  preaching  about 
the  "uselessness,"the  "folly,"  of  the  alliance  with  Russia.  Out  of  their 
savings,  the  French  people  have  loaned  to  Russia  during  the  past  ten 
years  a  matter  of  $1,800,000,000.  Many  Frenchmen  think  this  is  all 
the  "  advantage "  their  country  has  had  from  the  political  connection 
with  Russia.  These  voices  are  constantly  increasing  in  volume  and 
number.  Some  of  the  weightiest  publications  in  France,  as,  for  instance, 
the  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  are  saying  outright  that  France  can 
now  do  without  Russia  much  better  than  Russia  can  do  without  France. 

It  seems  that  the  days  of  the  Dual  Alliance  are  numbered,  just  as 
are  those  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  this  for  similar  reasons,  namely, 
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because  the  political  conditions  which  created  the  Dual  Alliance  no 
longer  exist.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  be  true.  The  conditions  which  cre- 
ated both  alliances  having  disappeared,  they  also  must  disappear.  If  an 
alliance  between  Italy  and  her  late  tyrannical  oppressor,  Austria  —  Aus- 
tria, which  sent  Italy's  best  sons  to  the  gallows  or  dungeon  for  several 
generations;  Austria,  whose  name  is  still  execrated  in  Milan  and  Ven- 
ice —  seems  unnatural,  how  much  more  unnatural  appears  the  political 
union  between  the  first  daughter  of  the  Eevolution,  the  French  nation  of 
to-day,  and  the  Russian  autocracy,  the  representative  of  the  hoary,  big- 
oted Middle  Ages! 

Besides,  both  Triple  and  Dual  Alliance  were  the  outgrowth  of  purely 
Old  World,  of  European,  conditions,  such  as  they  existed  before  1894, 
before  the  appearance  in  the  arena  of  the  two  new  World  Powers,  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  The  advent  of  the  two  latter  necessarily  must 
lead  to  a  regrouping  of  the  Powers,  and  in  the  rnidst  of  the  attempt  to 
effect  such  a  readjustment  we  are  at  present.  Probably  the  end  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  will  see  the  fruition  of  these  labors.  But  even  now 
it  is  easy  to  predict  that  Germany  will  be  found  on  the  side  of  Russia, 
definitely  ranged  there,  not  so  much  as  a  matter  of  choice  as  of  political 
and  economic  expediency.  There  are  many  loyal  sons  of  Germany  who 
deplore  this,  many  who  would  much  rather  see  their  native  country 
pulling  in  the  same  harness  with  the  more  progressive  and  advanced 
nations.  Close  political  friendship  with  Russia  will  mean  for  the  Ger- 
man people  political  retrogression,  though  it  may  mean  also  greater 
material  prosperity.  And  it  may  also  mean  the  permanent  estrange- 
ment of  the  two  kindred  races,  the  Teutonic  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  —  a 
possibility  almost  as  much  to  be  deplored  for  the  sake  of  one  as  the 
other.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  what  else  Germany  can  do  but  contract  a 
close  political  friendship  with  Russia  —  what  else,  that  is,  when  her  old- 
time  allies  are  failing  her,  and  when  the  present  political  constellation 
seems  to  make  it  absolutely  incumbent  on  her  to  offset  England's  hos- 
tility by  an  active  alliance  with  the  only  other  World  Power  available. 

Wolf  von  Schierbkand. 
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The  inauguration  is  over.  Theodore  Eoosevelt,  of  New  York,  is 
President  of  the  United  States,  not  by  accident,  but  by  vii'tue  of  the 
suffrages  of  the  American  people.  He  has  entered  the  White  House 
upon  a  wave  of  popularity  unequalled  since  the  days  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. His  endearment  to  the  people  was  strikingly  manifested  during 
the  inaugural  ceremonies,  when  it  was  plainly  evident  that  the  people 
came  to  see  Theodore  Eoosevelt  and  not  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  dominating  individuality  of  the  man  was  the  magnet 
which  attracted  thousands.  Never  in  recent  years  has  an  inauguration 
been  so  largely  personal.  With  a  remarkable  following  of  the  common 
people  behind  him,  President  Eoosevelt  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  his 
new  term.  He  is  untrammelled  by  pledges,  unhampered  by  ambition, 
and  full  of  energy,  determination,  and  courage. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  inauguration  of  President  Eoosevelt  is  the 
last  which  will  be  conducted  under  local  auspices.  In  the  early  history 
of  our  nation,  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  honored  the  Presi- 
dent on  inauguration  day  in  unpretentious  fashion.  They  escorted  him 
to  the  Capitol,  where  they  witnessed  the  solemn  administration  of  the 
oath  of  office,  and  then  they  thronged  the  White  House  personally  to 
tender  their  congratulations.  As  the  country  developed  and  travel  was 
relieved  of  its  former  hardships,  the  inauguration  grew  into  an  event  of 
national  moment,  and  therefore  more  complex  in  its  details.  It  be- 
came necessary  for  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  perfect 
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an  organization  to  arrange  properly  the  multitudinous  details  of  the 
affair.  Under  the  direction  of  a  chairman,  selected  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  the  inaugural  procession  was  arranged,  the  capital  deco- 
rated, a  display  of  fireworks  provided  for  the  visiting  thousands,  and  a 
ball  or  reception  given  as  the  climax  of  the  day's  festivities.  It  is  now 
seriously  proposed,  however,  to  divest  the  inauguration  of  this  peculiarly 
local  management.  Eepresentative  Sherman,  of  New  York,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  Congress  which  provides  for  a  committee  of  Senators  and 
Eepresentatives  to  take  charge  of  the  inauguration,  and  also  appropriates 
a  fund  of  $100,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  event.  In  other 
words,  it  is  now  proposed  that  the  inauguration  of  a  President  shall  be  a 
national  event  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  wisdom  and  appropri- 
ateness of  this  suggestion  are  apparent.  The  induction  of  a  President 
into  office  in  the  natioilal  capital  ought  not  to  be  a  local  affair.  The 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  will  always  be  willing,  of  course,  to 
contribute  their  time  and  money  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past,  but  none  the  less  ought  they  to  be  relieved 
of  the  labor  and  responsibility  attaching  to  the  management.  An  in- 
auguration under  national  auspices  is  so  eminently  proper  that  the 
enactment  of  the  Sherman  Bill  into  a  law  is  confidently  anticipated. 

Another  thought  in  connection  with  the  inauguration  is  worthy  of 
brief  attention.  It  is  contended  in  many  quarters  that  the  nation  ought 
to  have  a  definite  policy,  especially  in  relation  to  foreign  affairs,  which 
could  be  executed  without  regard  to  the  occupant  of  the  White  House. 
It  is  pointed  out,  in  other  words,  that  if  President  Eoosevelt  had  been 
succeeded  by  a  Democrat,  the  policies  in  force  on  the  Fourth  of  March 
would  have  been  reversed  upon  the  following  day,  and  it  is  argued  that 
the  nation  loses  ground  by  failiug  to  advance  steadily  upon  well-defined 
lines.  England  is  cited  as  a  Government  which,  despite  changes  in  the 
Ministry,  undeviatingly  pursues  established  policies,  and  therefore  always 
advances  toward  a  certain  goal.  This  is  not  literally  true ;  but  even  if 
it  were  true  in  part,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  advocates  of  the  so- 
called  definite  foreign  policy  can  reconcile  their  views  with  the  theory 
of  our  Government.  If  the  attitude  of  a  President  and  his  party  upon 
internal  questions  is  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
party,  if  not  the  President,  is  retained  in  power,  and  the  new  Executive 
follows  the  path  akeady  outlined  for  him  in  party  platform  and  legisla- 
tion. If  the  policies  are  not  approved,  there  is  a  change  in  the  White 
House,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  new  President  to  put  into  operation 
those  principles  which  are  in  accord  with  the  verdict  of  the  people.     It 
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is  true  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  nation  sometimes  fluctuates  in  an 
emphatic  manner.  Eecall,  for  instance,  the  course  of  President  Cleve- 
land in  regard  to  Hawaii,  when,  immediately  after  his  inauguration,  he 
acted  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  policy  pursued  by  President  Harrison. 
Other  instances,  almost  as  marked,  could  be  easily  cited. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  these  reversals  of  foreign  policies 
have  never  operated  to  the  detriment  of  the  American  nation.  From 
cardinal  principles,  such  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  there  has  never  been, 
and  never  will  be,  a  radical  departure;  and,  in  some  way  or  another, 
questions  of  lesser  moment  have  been  settled  without  apparent  injury 
to  the  nation.  The  reelection  of  President  Koosevelt  makes  certain  the 
continuance  of  present  policies,  so  that  there  is  no  occasion  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  argue  the  question ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  serious 
situation  four  years  hence  even  if  a  Democrat  should  succeed  him.  Our 
relations  with  foreign  nations  are,  after  all,  defined  by  a  series  of  prece- 
dents extending  over  a  century,  and  no  President,  whether  Republican 
or  Democrat,  will  inaugurate  a  new  policy  unless  occasion  demands  it. 
Any  change  of  attitude  will  rest  not  upon  the  occupant  of  the  White 
House,  but  upon  public  sentiment;  and  this  sentiment  will  be  expressed 
with  an  emphasis  not  to  be  disregarded. 

The  fact  that  foreign  appointments  are  made  with  regard  for  national 
welfare  rather  than  party  advantage  has  been  almost  invariably  shown 
in  the  selection  of  ambassadors  of  the  highest  type  of  our  citizenship, 
while  in  later  years  the  material  value  of  a  well-equipped  consular  ser- 
vice has  been  so  apparent  as  to  influence  Presidents  in  disregarding  po- 
litical considerations.  It  is  true  that  the  reform  in  this  direction  has 
not  progressed  far  enough.  Out  of  some  three  hundred  consular  officers, 
only  thirty-four  have  remained  in  office  during  more  than  one  adminis- 
tration of  differing  political  views.  These  few  are,  however,  the  leaven 
in  the  lump,  and  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  inauguration  of 
a  President  will  not  be  the  signal  for  a  wholesale  change  in  the  personnel 
of  the  consular  service.  There  was  a  time,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when 
men  were  sent  abroad,  as  a  reward  for  partisan  effort,  who  were  in  no 
wise  fitted  to  advance  American  interests.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  the  first 
President  with  the  moral  courage  to  place  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
cross-roads  politicians  who  sought  a  pleasant  berth  abroad.  He  approved 
a  series  of  regulations  which  required  an  examination  of  applicants  for 
position.  They  could  not  be,  and  were  not,  appointed  if  they  displayed 
gross  ignorance  of  the  country  in  which  the  point  to  which  they  desired 
to  be  assigned  was  located.     They  were  compelled  to   exhibit  some 
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acquaintance  with  maritime  law  and  with  the  relations  which  ambassa- 
dors and  consuls  bear  to  foreign  nations.  Every  President  since  Mr. 
Cleveland's  time  has  sacredly  observed  this  effort  to  elevate  the  consu- 
lar service,  while  President  Roosevelt  has  sanctioned  a  most  advanced 
step  in  approving  the  suggestion  that  consuls  who  have  demonstrated 
their  capacity  and  fitness  shall  be  appointed  commercial  attaches  to  our 
embassies  and  legations  abroad. 

The  time  must  come  when  the  consular  service  must  be  divorced 
from  politics,  when  consuls  will  be  regarded  as  the  business  representa- 
tives of  the  nation  abroad,  and  when  their  value  in  that  regard  will  be 
determined  not  by  their  political  affiliation,  but  by  their  knowledge  of 
American  manufactures  and  of  the  possibilities  of  introducing  these 
manufactures  into  new  markets.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  consul, 
after  spending  four  years  in  acquiring  familiarity  with  commercial  con- 
ditions and  in  adjusting  those  conditions  to  the  benefit  of  American 
manufacturers,  should  be  required  to  step  aside  for  a  new  and  inexperi- 
enced appointee,  simply  because  it  is  desired  to  reward  a  party  worker. 
The  millennium  may  come  before  the  consular  service  is  divorced  from 
politics,  but  the  fact  that  the  desired  reform  is  still  distant  does  not 
lessen  the  force  of  the  situation.  It  will  not  be  so  distant,  however, 
if  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  insist  upon  the  retention  of 
men  who  have  proved  themselves  of  value  in  their  positions. 

President  Eoosevelt  entered  upon  his  administration  with  the  an- 
nounced determination  to  adhere  to  the  policies  of  his  predecessor. 
This  promise  was  sacredly  kept.  His  first  message  to  Congress  was,  in 
fact,  marked  by  close  adherence  to  the  view  of  Mr.  McKinley,  even  in 
the  matter  of  avoiding  any  change  in  the  tariff,  save  as  such  change  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  demand  for  the  enlargement  of  foreign  mar- 
kets through  reciprocity  treaties. 

At  the  same  time,  the  perusal  of  President  Eoosevelt' s  initial  mes- 
sage demonstrates  that  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  with  dis- 
tinct and  definite  ideas  of  results  which  he  desired  to  accomplish  and 
regarding  which  his  predecessor  had  been  silent.  Thus  we  find  that  in 
December,  1901,  President  Roosevelt  was  interested  in  the  question  of 
regulating  freight  rates  and  in  abolishing  the  pernicious  system  of  re- 
bates, for  in  his  message  to  Congress  at  that  time  he  said : 

Those  who  complain  of  the  management  of  the  railways  allege  that  established 
rates  are  not  maintained ;  that  rebates  and  similar  devices  are  habitually  resorted  to ; 
that  these  preferences  are  usually  in  favor  of  the  large  shipper;  that  they  drive  out 
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of  business  the  smaller  competitor;  that  while  many  rates  arc  too  low,  many  others 
are  excessive;  and  that  gross  preferences  are  made,  allecting  both  localities  and  com- 
modities. Upon  the  other  hand,  the  railways  assert  that  the  law  by  its  very  terms 
tends  to  produce  many  of  these  illegal  practices  by  depriving  carriei's  of  that  right 
of  concerted  action  which  they  claim  is  necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  non-dis- 
criminating rates. 

This  act  should  be  amended.  The  railway  is  a  public  servant.  Its  rates  should 
be  just  to  and  open  to  all  shippers  alike.  The  Government  should  see  to  it  that 
within  its  jurisdiction  this  is  so,  and  should  provide  a  speedy,  inexpensive,  and  effec- 
tive remedy  to  that  end.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  rail- 
ways are  the  arteries  through  which  the  commercial  life-blood  of  this  nation  Hows. 
Nothing  could  be  more  foolish  than  the  enactment  of  legislation  which  would  unnec- 
essarily interfere  with  the  development  and  operation  of  these  commercial  agencies. 
The  subject  is  one  of  great  importance  and  calls  for  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  prevalent  notion  that  the  agitation  of  the  rebate  question  was 
begun  by  President  Roosevelt  after  he  had  been  elected  last  November 
is  thus  disproved  by  the  document  penned  more  than  three  years  ago. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  he  did  not  make  it  an  issue  until,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Congress  which  has  just  adjourned,  he  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity for  anti-rebate  legislation  in  forceful  language,  and  also  made  it 
apparent  to  the  leaders  in  Congress  that  he  was  greatly  interested  in 
securing  that  legislation.  The  allegiance  of  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives  was  demonstrated  when  that  body  promptly  considered  and  passed 
the  measure  known  as  the  Esch-Townsend  bill.  Democrats  joined 
heartily  with  the  Eepublicans  in  endorsing  the  measure,  the  vote  upon 
its  passage  being  326  to  17.  This  bill  invested  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  with  the  right  to  name  a  reasonable  rate  in  the  place  of  one 
determined  by  it  to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable ;  refusal  to  obey  the  order 
of  the  commission  being  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $5,000  for  each  day  of 
such  refusal.  The  bill  also  established  a  court  of  transportation,  com- 
posed of  five  circuit  judges,  selected  by  the  President,  whose  decisions 
were  subject  to  reviewal  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  increased  the  personnel  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
from  five  to  seven  members.  It  was  interesting,  from  a  political  point 
of  view,  to  listen  to  the  eulogies  of  President  Roosevelt  from  the  leading 
Democrats  in  the  House  during  the  consideration  of  the  measure.  They 
commended  him  in  glowing  terms.  Even  Mr.  Bryan  joined  in  the  cho- 
rus of  approval,  the  Republicans  —  or  a  majority  of  them  —  vying  with 
their  opponents  in  words  of  praise. 

The  measure  thus  almost  unanimously  adopted  in  the  House  is  not 
yet  a  law.  It  received  its  quietus  in  the  Senate,  that  body  which,  after 
all,  records  the  final  verdict  in  national  legislation.     The  Senate  did 
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not  view  the  rebate  question  through  Mr.  Eoosevelt's  spectacles.  At 
first  there  were  rumors  that  insufficient  time  was  afforded  for  considera- 
tion of  such  an  important  measure;  and  then,  when  the  way  had  been 
made  clear,  the  positive  declaration  was  made  that  the  President  could 
not  get  his  proposed  law  enacted.  So  the  fight  must  be  begun  again. 
There  will  be  no  trouble  in  the  House,  and  even  the  Senate  ought  not 
to  prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle  if  there  is  a  real  popular  sentiment 
back  of  the  desired  legislation.  The  Senate  sometimes  takes  a  long 
time  to  obey  the  popular  will.  Very  frequently  its  acquiescence  is 
gi'udgiugly  given;  but  in  the  final  analysis  even  the  Senate  is  found 
obedient.  Two  of  the  most  notable  struggles  in  the  Senate  in  recent 
years  were  the  fight  against  the  so-called  Force  Bill  and  the  effort  to 
secure  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Silver-purchasing  Law.  In  the  first 
case,  the  Force  Bill  was  defeated,  a  result  which,  in  reality,  reflected 
public  sentiment.  In  the  second  case,  and  despite  the  most  heroic  op- 
position, the  Sherman  Law  was  repealed,  public  opinion  being  again  in 
consonance  with  the  verdict.  It  is  safe  to  predict,  therefore,  that  if  the 
railroad  rebate  legislation  is  based  upon  a  real  and  genuine  demand,  the 
Senate  cannot,  during  the  long  session  next  winter,  prevent  its  enact- 
ment. The  Senate  may  withstand  public  clamor ;  but  it  cannot  success- 
fully cope  with  a  public  sentiment  which  is  sincere  and  persistent. 

The  effort  to  secure  governmental  control  of  railroad  rates  found  its 
echo  in  a  bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Dryden,  of  New  Jersey,  for  federal 
supervision  of  the  insurance  business.  There  is  doubtless  abundant 
necessity  for  this  legislation.  It  may  be  wise  to  create  a  Government 
department  of  insurance,  which  shall  issue  federal  licenses  to  insurance 
companies,  shall  examine  into  the  details  of  the  business  of  insurance 
companies,  and  shall  put  the  seal  of  approval  or  disapproval  upon  the 
institutions  which  it  examines.  At  the  same  time,  one  naturally  won- 
ders where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  in  the  matter  of  federal  control.  As 
it  is  now,  we  have  governmental  supervision  of  everything,  from  butter 
to  railroads.  The  federal  authority  is  everywhere  paramount;  and  fed- 
eralism, against  which  our  forefathers  fought  most  strenuously,  is  now 
almost  a  national  hobby.  Suggestions  of  Government  control  which  a 
few  years  ago  would  have  been  received  with  undisguised  astonishment 
are  not  only  accepted,  but  are  invited  under  the  plea  that  the  individual 
citizen  needs  national  protection. 

The  tremendous  stride  toward  complete  federalism  and  the  almost 
total  obliteration  of  the  old  States'  Eights  doctrine  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
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significant  feature  of  American  politics  to-day.  The  Supreme  Court, 
ever  since  the  time  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  has  been  an  exponent  of 
federal  doctrines ;  but  this  Court  is  to-day  almost  conservative  beside 
legislation  which  is  enacted  by,  or  seriously  proposed  in,  Congress.  It 
is  not  difficult,  of  course,  to  analyze  the  reasons  for  this  decided  trend 
of  modern  political  thought.  In  the  early  days  of  our  history  interstate 
commerce  was  a  thing  unknown,  and  the  founders  of  the  Eepublic,  even 
in  their  wildest  dreams,  could  hardly  have  foreseen  a  condition  of  rail- 
road development  which  practically  disregards  the  existence  of  State 
lines.  They  certainly  did  not  anticipate  the  existence  of  great  and  pow- 
erful corporations  which  would  control  the  production  and  manufacture 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  beef,  oil,  and  sugar  —  corporations  with 
whicii  States  are  powerless  to  cope,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
recent  contest  of  the  Kansas  Legislature  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
Federal  authority  is  alone  competent  to  control  these  corporations  doing 
an  interstate  commerce  business,  and  every  appeal  to  this  authority  only 
widens  the  sphere  of  federal  domination.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how, 
under  present  conditions,  federalisni  is  to  be  checked,  and  yet  its  growth 
is  producing  radical  changes  in  our  system  of  government.  Where  will 
it  end  ?  It  will  not  be  long  before  federal  laws  will  embrace  every  fac- 
tor which  enters  into  our  commercial  fabric.  Even  social  questions  are 
likely  to  be  subject  to  federal  control;  for  marriage  and  divorce  laws, 
designed  to  supersede  State  legislation,  are  demanded  of  every  Congress. 
The  problems  which  confront  the  American  people  to-day  are  most 
complex.  Perhaps  federalism,  in  its  most  extreme  application,  is  to  be 
the  solution  of  these  problems.  This  is  apparently  the  meaning  of  the 
present  trend  of  public  thought.  From  federalism,  which  means  gov- 
ernmental rather  than  State  control,  it  would  seem  but  a  short  step  -to 
absolute  paternalism  and  socialism.  Certainly  the  developments  of  the 
next  decade  will  be  observed  with  interest  by  every  thoughtful  student 
of  our  Government. 

President  Eoosevelt  has  maintained  pleasant  relations  with  Con- 
gress, although  one  episode  threatened  a  serious  rupture  of  the  entente  cor- 
diale  between  himself  and  the  Senate.  The  submission  of  treaties  of  ar- 
bitration with  several  foreign  countries — including  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Denmark, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Greece,  and  Mexico  —  occasioned  a  marked 
difference  of  opinion.  Under  these  treaties,  the  President  was  invested 
with  power  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  several  nations  concern- 
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ing  matters  which  it  was  proposed  to  arbitrate.  The  Senate  changed 
the  word  "agreement"  to  "treaty,"  the  point  being,  of  course,  that  an 
agreement  did  not  require  ratification  by  the  Senate,  whereas  a  treaty 
must,  under  the  Constitution,  be  submitted  to  that  body.  The  Senate 
boldly  stated  that  it  did  not  propose  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Exec- 
utive the  option  of  deciding,  upon  his  own  individual  responsibility,  the 
questions  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  It  buttressed  its  position  by 
citing  the  conditions  in  the  very  nations  with  which  the  treaties  were 
negotiated.  Thus,  in  France,  a  treaty  which  relates  to  even  compara- 
tively unimportant  details,  involving  the  persons  and  property  of  French 
citizens,  can  become  operative  only  after  having  been  adopted  by  both 
legislative  Chambers.  In  every  other  country  the  legislative  body  acts 
conjointly  with  the  sovereign  in  settling  matters  of  international  dispute, 
and  especially  those  which  involve  financial  obligations.  The  Senate, 
therefore,  declined  to  abdicate  its  constitutional  prerogative ;  and,  because 
it  emphasized  this  position  by  changing  the  text  of  the  treaties,  the  lat- 
ter are  pigeon-holed  in  the  Department  of  State. 

Because  of  the  publicity  given  to  this  incident,  and  especially  because 
certain  Senators,  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  President,  took  issue  with 
him  in  no  uncertain  tones,  there  is  an  impression  that  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  the  Senate  have  reached  a  stage  of  open  antag- 
onism. This  is  certainly  not  the  case.  More  than  this,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  fear  anything  like  a  serious  difficulty.  The  Senate,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  a  body  with  independent  notions.  It  has,  in  times  past,  fig- 
ured in  important  controversies  with  the  Chief  Executive.  President 
Garfield  was  in  the  midst  of  a  bitter  experience  when  cut  down  by  the 
assassin's  bullet,  and  President  Cleveland  was  in  a  state  of  constant  war- 
fare with  the  Senate.  President  Eoosevelt  possesses,  however,  more 
political  astuteness  than  Garfield  and  more  tact  and  less  obstinacy  than 
Cleveland.  Neither  the  President  nor  the  Senate  will  shrink  from  a 
contest  forced  upon  them.  The  saving  factor  in  the  situation  is  the 
knowledge  that  neither  will  deliberately  seek  a  quarrel.  It  is  hardly 
likely,  therefore,  that  the  country  will  witness,  during  the  next  four 
years,  a  repetition  of  the  factional  disputes  which  made  Mr.  Cleveland's 
relations  with  the  Senate  so  memorable.  There  will  be  differences  of 
opinion,  of  course.  The  President  is  a  man  of  positive  and  definite 
views,  and  the  Senate  is  tenacious  of  its  prerogatives  and  opinions;  but 
these  differences  of  opinion  will  not  be  allowed  to  reach  the  stage  where 
they  threaten  party  unity.  There  are  too  many  wise  counsellors  in  the 
Cabinet  and  in  the  Senate  to  allow  any  dispute  to  reach  a  dangerous  stage. 
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The  characteristics  which  have  marked  the  admiuistration  of  Presi- 
dent Koosevelt  have  been  justice,  honesty,  and  energy.  lie  has  been 
preeminently  the  President  of  the  square  deal.  His  treatment  of  the 
"  open-shop  "  question,  wherein  he  accorded  every  measure  of  considera- 
tion to  the  non-union  bookbinder  in  the  Government  printing-office 
whom  the  labor  unions  were  endeavoring  to  oust,  is  one  of  the  many 
instances  wherein  he  endeavored  with  all  fidelity  to  bear  the  scales  of 
justice  in  even  balance.  His  position  on  the  negro  question  has  been 
actuated  by  the  desire  to  see  the  colored  man  receive  those  rights  which 
he  can  claim  to  enjoy  under  the  law.  Whatever  suggestion  of  an  at- 
tempt to  enforce  social  equality  was  contained  in  his  entertainment  of 
Booker  Washington  at  lunch  was  removed  by  his  quotation,  with  ap- 
proval, of  Bishop  Strange's  address,  in  which  the  impossibility  of  social 
equality  was  plainly  asserted.  It  is  very  easy  now  to  see  that  Mr. 
Eoosevelt  has  gone  no  further  in  his  position  regarding  the  negroes  than 
to  insist  upon  fair  treatment  and  an  opportunity  for  advancement  —  a 
position  which  even  the  most  acute  negrophobist  cannot  successfully 
controvert.  The  political  factors  in  the  negro  problem  —  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  for  instance  — 
were  not  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Eoosevelt  in  his  New  York  speech,  and 
he  is  evidently  deferring  this  discussion  until  he  visits  Atlanta. 

The  energy  of  Mr.  Koosevelt's  administration  has  been  demonstrated 
in  such  numerous  and  varied  directions  that  it  is  impossible  to  chronicle 
them.  It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  he  had  not  been  long  in 
office  before  he  personally  settled  the  vexatious  and  costly  strike  of  the 
coal  miners ;  that  hardly  had  the  echo  of  this  achievement  died  away 
ere  he  was  directing  the  attack  upon  the  Northern  Pacific  merger ;  and 
that  having  set  in  motion  the  machinery  which  finally  resulted  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  merger,  he  assumed  energetic  and  successful  direction 
of  the  effort  to  secure  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  His  ener- 
gies have  been  manifested  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  have  covered  such 
diverse  subjects  as  the  advocacy  of  the  whipping-post  for  wife-beaters 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  navy.  He  has  done  more  than  any  other 
President  in  giving  importance  to  the  Hague  arbitration  tribunal;  he 
settled  the  Alaskan  boundary  question ;  and  he  has  been  credited  with 
earnest  efforts  to  secure  honorable  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan. 
When  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  beef  trust  was 
a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade,  Mr.  Eoosevelt  did  not  hesitate  to 
direct  legal  officers  of  the  Government  to  take  instant  advantage  of  the 
decision,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  personal  interest 
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in  the  prosecution  will  be  abundantly  manifested.  In  fact,  his  earnest- 
ness and  enthusiasm  have  given  impetus  to  every  subject  which  has 
engaged  his  attention.  His  mind  has  shown  wonderful  fertility  and 
resourcefulness,  and  if  in  the  next  four  years  he  displays  the  industry 
and  energy  which  have  marked  his  administration  up  to  the  present 
time,  he  will  have  brought  within  the  range  of  his  consideration  practi- 
cally every  subject  connected  with  the  Government. 

The  honesty  which  has  marked  the  administration,  so  far  as  Presi- 
dent Eoosevelt  is  concerned,  has  been  proverbial.  When  the  fact  that 
the  Post-Office  Department  harbored  a  nest  of  thieves  was  brought  to  his 
attention,  he  inaugurated  an  investigation  which  eventually  placed  the 
ofifenders  in  the  penitentiary.  Every  suggestion  of  grafting,  great  or 
small,  has  met  with  his  unsparing  condemnation ;  and  that  his  personal 
example  has  improved  the  morale  of  the  public  service  is  a  fact  estab- 
lished bevond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

The  Statehood  contest  which  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
session  of  Congress  which  has  just  ended  was  both  protracted  and 
exciting.  It  involved  political  considerations,  of  course;  but  party 
lines  were  badly  shattered  in  the  final  votes  upon  the  measure  in  the 
Senate. 

"The  battle  began  last  April,  when  the  Eepublican  majority  of  the 
House,  in  caucus  assembled,  decided  to  support  a  bill  providing  for  two 
new  States,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  forming  one,  and  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  being  combined  into  the  other.  This  bill,  having 
been  passed,  went  to  the  Senate,  in  which  body  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories reported  it  practically  without  change.  Powerful  interests  were, 
however,  opposed  to  joint  Statehood  for  Arizona  and  New  Mexico ;  and 
these  interests,  after  massing  the  Democratic  side  in  opposition,  were 
able  to  muster  enough  Eepublican  votes  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 
When  the  bill  finally  emerged  from  the  Senate  it  was  materially  amended. 
It  admitted  New  Mexico  as  a  separate  State,  excluding  Arizona ;  trans- 
ferred from  Arizona  to  Utah  a  boundary  section  known  as  "  the  Arizona 
strip  ";  and  imposed  upon  Oklahoma  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic 
for  twenty-one  years.  Thus  amended  it  was  returned  to  the  House,  in 
which  body,  after  many  parliamentary  struggles,  it  was  ordered  to  con- 
ference. It  never  emerged  from  the  conference-room.  Between  an 
obdurate  Senate  and  an  equally  obstinate  House,  each  contending  for  its 
own  solution  of  the  Statehood  problem,  the  measure  died  a  lingering 
death.     If  there  could  have  been  some  way  in  which  the  claims  of  Ok- 
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lahoma  and  Indian  Territory  could  have  been  considered  separately,  those 
territories  would  have  been  admitted.  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  were 
the  rocks  upon  which  the  Statehood  bill  was  lost. 

Speaker  Cannon's  contention  that  the  House  Statehood  proposition 
was  the  outcome  of  caucus  action,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  sustained, 
and  his  knowledge  that  the  changes  made  by  the  Senate  were  largely 
secured  through  personal  considerations,  accounted  in  great  measure  for 
the  persistence  with  which  the  House  conferees  declined  to  accede  to 
the  Senate's  modifications.  There  was,  however,  one  more  reason,  none 
the  less  potent,  although  not  so  evident  upon  the  surface.  The  truth  is 
that  jealousy  of  the  Senate,  which  for  many  years  has  been  more  or  less 
manifested  in  the  House,  has  now  reached  an  acute  stage.  By  an  almost 
unanimous  vote  and  amid  applause,  the  House  recently  returned  in  all 
haste  to  the  Senate  a  bill  which  contained  an  amendment  added  by  that 
body  possibly  affecting  the  revenues.  In  discussing  this  action,  leading 
members  of  the  House  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  Senate  for  usurping 
the  prerogatives  of  the  House,  and  especially  for  practically  dictating 
legislation.  Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  legislative  and  political 
conditions  in  Washington  knows  that  this  jealousy  is  a  real  and  sentient 
thing,  strongly  influencing  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  that  body. 

There  is  undoubtedly  some  foundation  for  the  feeling.  The  Senate 
is  dominant  in  legislation.  It  is  a  small,  compact,  easily  managed  body, 
with  a  disciplined  majority  led  by  able  and  forceful  men.  Its  rules 
compel  ample  consideration  of  every  measure.  Its  members  are  elected 
for  six  years,  a  period  thrice  as  long  as  the  term  of  a  Eepresentative ;  and 
they  possess  a  power,  through  their  relations  with  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  which  can  be  expressed  in  a  larger  ratio.  Condi- 
tions in  the  Senate  are  such  that  if  a  measure  passes  by  a  narrow  ma- 
jority, the  House  must  accept  that  measure  or  it  will  not  become  a  law. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  jealousy,  and  still  more  unfortunate  that 
the  Senate  is  in  the  position  where  it  is  compelled  to  give  offence.  From 
the  present  outlook,  the  rankling  sentiment  is  likely  to  be  increased 
rather  than  diminished,  unless  great  tactfulness  is  manifested  in  future 
sessions  at  both  ends  of  the  Capitol. 

So  much  of  President  Eoosevelt's  popularity  is  due  to  his  courageous 
handling  of  questions  affecting  great  corporations,  and  the  control  of  the 
trusts  has  become  so  thoroughly  a  political  matter,  that  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  regarding  the  beef  trust  becomes  a 
topic  for  consideration  in  a  political  article.     The  injunction,  which  was 
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granted  upon  proceedings  suggested  by  President  Eoosevelt,  not  only 
forbids  the  combination  known  as  the  beef  trust  from  combining  to  fix 
the  prices  at  which  cattle  shall  be  bought  and  beef  sold,  but  it  also  pro- 
hibits combinations  to  obtain  discriminatory  rates  from  the  railroads. 
In  other  words,  the  Court  placed  the  trust  within  the  category  of  an 
illegal  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  declared  that  it  must  be 
dissolved.  The  pleasure  experienced  by  the  President  when  the  deci- 
sion was  announced  was  unmistakable,  and  directions  were  immediately 
given  to  carry  it  into  effect.  In  consequence  of  these  orders,  a  federal 
grand  jury  will  have  assembled  in  Chicago  ere  this  article  appears,  for 
the  purpose  of  probing  minutely  into  every  detail  of  the  packing  indus- 
try. The  executive  warfare  against  the  beef  trust  is  not  to  be  perfunc- 
tory. The  President,  to  use  the  language  of  his  beloved  West,  will  have 
a  few  scalps  hanging  at  his  belt. 

The  question  which  interests  the  corporations  at  the  beginning  of 
Mr.  Eoosevelt' s  term  is  whether  he  is  to  be  antagonistic  to  them.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  President  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  utmost  limit  of 
governmental  control,  and  he  will  also  go  to  the  farthest  degree  in  invok- 
ing the  law  against  illegal  combinations.  Nowhere  has  he  shown,  in 
speech  or  document,  any  desire  to  be  aggressive  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  inviting  conflict.  He  has  certainly  spoken  in  most  conservative  and 
friendly  manner  concerning  all  legitimate  enterprise.  "  We  are  not  try- 
ing to  strike  down  the  rich  man,"  he  said  in  a  recent  speech  in  Philadel- 
phia. "  On  the  contrary,"  he  added, "  we  will  not  tolerate  any  attack  upon 
his  rights.  We  are  not  trying  to  give  an  improper  advantage  to  the  poor 
man  because  he  is  poor,  to  the  man  of  small  means  because  he  has  not 
larger  means ;  but  we  are  striving  to  see  that  the  man  of  small  means 
has  exactly  as  good  a  chance,  so  far  as  we  can  obtain  it  for  him,  as  the 
man  of  larger  means ;  that  there  shall  be  equality  of  opportunity  for  the 
one  as  for  the  other."  It  is  worth  while  also,  as  indicating  with  even 
more  elaboration  the  position  of  the  President,  to  note  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  his  address : 

We  do  not  intend  that  this  republic  shall  ever  fail  as  those  republics  of  olden 
time  failed,  in  which  there  finally  came  to  be  a  government  by  classes,  which  resulted 
either  in  the  poor  plundering  the  rich  or  in  the  rich  exploiting  and  in  one  form  or 
another  enslaving  the  poor;  for  either  event  means  the  destruction  of  free  institu- 
tions and  of  individual  liberty.  Ours  is  not  a  Government  which  recognizes  classes. 
It  is  based  on  the  recognition  of  the  individual.  We  are  not  for  the  poor  man  as 
such,  nor  for  the  rich  man  as  such.  We  are  for  every  man,  rich  or  poor,  provided  he 
acts  justly  and  fairly  by  his  fellows,  and  if  he  so  acts  the  Government  must  do  all  it 
can  to  see  that  inasmuch  as  he  does  no  wrong  so  he  shall  suffer  no  wrong. 
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Herein  the  attitude  of  the  President  is  made  plain.  He  proposes  to 
act  without  fear  or  favor,  righting  such  wrongs  as  need  to  be  righted, 
improving  conditions  wherever  they  need  remedial  application.  In  the 
larger  sphere  of  President,  he  is  following  the  same  lines  which  made 
him  the  idol  of  Jacob  Riis  when  he  was  police  commissioner.  He  is 
fighting  the  battle  of  the  oppressed.  It  is  ideal  statesmanship,  liable  to 
misconstruction  and  even  ridicule,  but  none  the  less  glorious  in  the 
height  of  its  aims  and  the  sincerity  of  its  purpose.  Many  phases  of 
government  will  interest  President  Roosevelt  during  the  next  four 
years ;  but,  after  all,  his  personal  interest  will  be  most  largely  manifested 
in  those  measures  which  appeal  to  his  sense  of  justice,  to  his  desjire  to 
accomplish  reform,  and  to  his  earnest  wish  to  benefit  his  fellow-man. 

Henry  Litchfield  West. 
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As  the  last  number  of  this  review  was  going  through  the  press,  the 
final  word  was  being  spoken  in  the  first  act  of  the  great  drama  of  the 
Far  East.  On  the  opening  day  of  the  new  year  General  Stoessel  sur- 
rendered. Wearied  by  the  efforts  to  hold  his  foe  at  bay,  the  morale  of 
his  men  broken  by  the  ceaseless  hammering  received  at  the  hands  of 
their  assailant,  the  remnants  of  the  Port  Arthur  fleet  destroyed  by  the 
plunging  fire  from  the  mortars  and  the  heavy  siege-guns  dragged  with 
infinite  labor  and  consummate  skill  to  203-Metre  Hill,  with  no  hope  of 
relief  from  Eojestvensky  by  sea  or  Kuropatkin  on  land,  capitulation  was 
the  only  course  left.  Terms  between  victor  and  vanquished  were  quickly 
arranged,  the  Japanese  dealing,  as  usual,  most  generously  with  their  foe  ; 
and,  eleven  months  after  the  declaration  of  war.  Port  Arthur,  the  Gib- 
raltar of  the  East,  was  for  the  second  time  in  the  possession  of  Japan. 

Ten  years  ago  Port  Arthur  for  the  first  time  came  into  the  hands  of 
that  nation.  Then,  as  now,  it  was  won  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
Compare  the  Japan  of  to-day  with  the  Japan  of  the  last  decade.  It  is 
the  most  wonderful  and  most  dramatic  comparison  the  world  has  ever 
known.     It  is  so  extraordinary  that  it  reads  more  like  fiction  than  fact. 

The  treaty  of  Shimonoseki,  the  treaty  of  peace  between  China  and 
Japan,  was  signed  on  April  17,  1895.  One  of  the  terms  of  peace  was 
the  surrender  of  Port  Arthur  by  China  to  Japan.  Japan  had  displayed 
the  highest  military  skill  and  valor  on  both  land  and  sea ;  but  China  was 
so  impotent  and  so  unversed  in  modern  methods  that  the  world  only 
dimly  appreciated  the  significance  of  Japan  as  a  military  Power.  It 
did  not,  however,  suit  the  purpose  of  Russia  to  have  Port  Arthur  in  the 
hands  of  Japan :  the  domination  of  Russia  was  nearer  realization  if  she 
held  the  key  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  Russia  found  ready  and  willing  accom- 
plices in  Germany  and  France.  The  new  triple  alliance  gave  Japan  the 
alternative  of  surrendering  Port  Artliur  or  going  to  war.  War  would 
have  meant  annihilation.  Japan  yielded  to  the  inevitable,  and  China 
was  compelled  to  "  lease  "  Port  Arthur  to  Russia. 

Port  Arthur  is  now  in  possession  of  Japan.  There  is  no  longer  a 
triple  alliance  brought  into  being  for  the  occasion.     France,  bondwoman 
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of  her  Eussian  master,  in  her  ardent  longing  for  release  from  captivity 
does  nothing  to  rivet  the  shackles  more  firmly.  Germany,  who  at  that 
time  thought  that  her  profit  was  to  he  found  on  the  side  of  Eussia,  has 
received  a  rude  shock.  There  is  no  Power  to  protest  against  the  Jap- 
anese occupation  of  Port  Arthur ;  there  is  no  Power  rash  enough  to  bully 
Japan.     What  she  has  won  by  the  right  of  conquest  is  hers. 

Ten  years  ago  Japan  was  still  an  enigma  to  the  Western  world.  She 
was  still  a  piece  of  lacquer  that  interested  the  cognoscenti.  She  was 
still  to  be  patronized  and  condescendingly  approved  of  for  being  differ- 
ent from  her  immediate  neighbors.  She  was  still  in  leading-strings, 
awkwardly  playing  with  a  new  toy.  She  was  still  so  little  civilized  and 
so  incapable  of  being  regarded  as  the  equal  of  the  Western  nations  that 
they  forced  her  to  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  extra-territorial  jurisdic- 
tion. And  now  ?  The  lacquer  has  been  scratched  away  and  the  iron  is 
revealed,  and  the  world  has  huge  respect  for  a  people  with  iron  in  their 
veins.  She  may  not  be  unanimously  approved  of,  but  she  is  no  longer 
to  be  treated  with  patronizing  condescension.  No  one  any  longer  talks 
of  Western  civilization  being  a  toy  to  Japan.  She  has  made  of  it  a  grim 
reality.  Guns  and  ships  and  men;  tactics  and  strategy;  the  flaming 
sword  of  death  in  one  hand  and  the  balm  of  life  in  the  other  —  for  one 
knows  not  which  most  to  admire,  the  capacity  of  Japan  to  kill  or  the 
ability  with  which  the  lives  of  her  wounded  have  been  saved.  There 
has  never  been  a  war  in  which  the  percentage  of  deaths  to  wounds  has 
been  so  small  or  the  mortality  from  disease  so  low.  And,  perhaps 
most  striking  of  all:  a  united,  self-confident,  patriotic  Japan  faces  Eus- 
sia, distraught,  torn  by  internal  convulsions,  her  people  praying  for  the 
success  of  their  foe  as  the  quickest  and  surest  means  of  bringing  the  lib- 
erty they  so  passionately  crave. 

In  the  quarterly  discussion  of  Foreign  Affairs,  this  writer  has  not  felt 
it  incumbent  to  discuss  the  military  features  of  the  campaign  except  as 
they  have  affected  political  movements ;  but  before  dismissing  the  fall  of 
Port  Arthur,  it  is  important  to  call  attention  to  the  inglorious  role  played 
by  the  Eussian  fleet  and  the  incapacity  or  cowardice  displayed  by  its 
commanders.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  that  fleet  was  relied  upon  to 
drive  Japan  off  the  sea  and  make  it  impossible  for  her  to  send  her  troops 
to  Manchuria.  On  paper,  Eussia' s  fleet  was  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
her  adversary.  Yet,  from  the  day  the  first  shot  was  fired  until  fleet  and 
army  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  the  Port  Arthur  fleet  was  never  a 
menace  to  Japan>  except  such  menace  as  a  fleet  in  being  always  pos- 
sesses. It  is  noteworthy  that  not  a  single  Japanese  vessel  was  destroyed 
32 
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or  put  out  of  action  by  Eussian  gunfire.  The  Japanese  have  lost  ves- 
sels, but  those  vessels  fell  victims  to  submarine  mines,  not  to  the  skill 
or  bravery  of  Eussian  gunners.  Nothing  more  strikingly  illustrates  the 
difference  between  the  Eussian  and  Japanese  character,  and  the  spirit 
that  animates  the  two  nations,  than  the  careful  deliberation  with  which 
the  Japanese  began  their  naval  campaign  and  the  sacrifices  they  were 
prepared  to  make  to  hold  command  of  the  sea,  as  compared  with  the 
timidity  and  lack  of  verve  of  their  adversary. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  Japanese  overestimated  the  fighting 
power  of  the  Eussian  navy  exactly  as  the  Eussians  underestimated  the 
fighting  power  of  the  Japanese  army.  The  Eussian  fleet  was  to  the 
Japanese  their  greatest  menace,  as  the  mastery  of  the  sea  once  lost  could 
never  be  regained ;  and,  while  Eussia  had  vessels  in  reserve,  Japan  was 
staking  her  all  on  the  pieces  then  on  the  board.  But  so  thoroughly  did 
the  Japanese  appreciate  the  vital  importance  of  destroying  or  rendering 
useless  their  opponent's  sea  power,  that  shortly  before  the  declaration  of 
war  a  conference  of  the  naval  chiefs  was  held  in  Tokio,  at  which  the 
relative  strength  of  the  two  navies  was  discussed  with  that  minuteness 
of  detail  so  characteristic  of  the  Japanese.  The  conclusion  was  reached 
that  if  the  enemy's  fleet  was  rendered  hors  cle  comhat,  Japan  could  afford 
to  sacrifice  two-thirds  of  her  own  navy.  When  Admiral  Togo  took  com- 
mand of  the  blockading  squadron,  he  went  as  a  man  who  leads  a  forlorn 
hope.  Although  Togo  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  men  and  his  ships, 
his  ships  were  too  precious  to  be  placed  in  unnecessary  jeopardy. 
Battle-ships  and  armored  cruisers  were  kept  out  of  range  of  Port  Ar- 
thur, where  the  odds  were  heavily  in  favor  of  the  besieged;  but  torpedo- 
boats  were  sent  to  the  attack  again  and  again  with  reckless  daring,  be- 
cause the  destruction  of  a  torpedo-boat  meant  very  little,  and  it  was 
worth  while  to  take  the  chance  of  disabling  a  battle-ship  at  the  price  of 
a  torpedo-boat. 

It  would  have  paid  the  Eussians  ten  times  over  to  have  lost  every 
vessel  of  their  Port  Arthur  squadron  if  thereby  they  could  have  destroyed 
Togo's  ships,  because  the  vessels  lost  by  Eussia  could  have  been  replaced 
by  those  in  the  Baltic ; .  but  a  Japanese  ship  could  not  be  replaced  until 
after  the  war.  Had  the  Eussians  had  a  Gushing,  an  officer  daring 
enoTigh  to  have  done  with  his  torpedo-boat  what  Gushing  did  with  his 
little  launch  when  he  destroyed  the  "Albemarle,"  the  sequel  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  different.  Gushing' s  "Another  stripe  or  a  coffin! " 
is  a  tradition  in  the  American  navy,  and  inspires  every  American  naval 
officer  exactly  as  Nelson's  "Westminster  Abbey  or  a  peerage! "  has  made 
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more  than  one  British  officer  face  death  with  disdain  and  long  for  the 
opportunity  to  gain  Nelson's  fame.  Tlie  American  and  British  navies 
have  their  traditions,  than  which  there  is  nothing  greater  to  fill  men 
with  lofty  courage  and  indifference  to  death ;  Japan  has  now  her  naval 
traditions,  that  will  inlluence  Japanese  naval  officers  yet  to  be  born ;  but 
Eussia  has  none  of  the  glories  of  the  past  on  the  sea.  A  navy  without 
sentiment  is  a  navy  only  half  equipped. 

The  internal  condition  of  Russia  has  focussed  the  attention  of  the 
world.  Eiots,  butchery,  assassination  form  the  record  of  Russia  written 
in  blood  in  the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  methods 
of  the  past  are  still  employed.  Nicholas  II  hardens  his  heart  against 
the  appeals  of  his  subjects;  reforms  long  promised  are  withheld;  and 
Nicholas  himself  lives  in  constant  danger  and  is  doomed  to  destruction. 
He  looked  death  in  the  face  in  the  last  week  in  January,  when  from  a 
saluting  gun  was  fired  a  shot,  evidently  with  design  and  with  the  hope 
that  it  would  destroy  him  and  other  members  of  the  reigning  house. 
Treason  and  treachery  surround  him.  It  was  from  a  battery  of  the  im- 
perial guard,  the  bodyguard  of  the  Emperor,  the  picked  troops  supposed 
to  shield  his  person  from  all  harm,  that  the  shot  was  fired.  Yet  in  this 
battery  was  a  man  prepared  to  die  so  that  the  wrongs  of  a  people  might 
be  redressed. 

There  is  no  more  unhappy  wretch  in  all  this  wide  world  than  Nich- 
olas II,  Czar  and  "Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,"  as  he  grandiloquently 
calls  himself.  There  is  no  man  for  whom  one  must  entertain  more  pro- 
found pity  or  more  profound  contempt.  Were  Nicholas  a  Nero  or  a 
Charles  II,  his  unrestrained  passion  or  his  love  of  pleasure  would  com- 
mand a  certain  respect,  if  not  exactly  admiration.  Nicholas  is  neither; 
he  more  nearly  resembles  that  king  of  France  contemptuously  nick- 
named le  dehonnaire,  who,  full  of  good  intentions,  was  of  a  nature  too 
vacillating  to  be  able  to  carry  his  good  intentions  into  effect,  and  whose 
compliant  nature  finally  brought  him  misery  and  to  his  empire  dissolu- 
tion. Nicholas  is  a  ruler  who  means  well,  who  takes  life  seriously,  who 
would  like  to  see  his  people  contented  and  prosperous,  but  who  accom- 
plishes nothing  because  he  has  no  stability  and  no  strength  of  character. 
He  is  a  man  without  a  mental  compass ;  there  is  no  polarization  in  his 
mind;  there  is  nothing  to  hold  him  on  a  set  course.  He  swings  from 
point  to  point,  like  a  ship  with  rudder  gone,  at  the  mercy  of  every  pass- 
ing slant  of  wind  or  rippling  wave.  At  times  he  appears  almost  the 
man  of  courage,  of  purpose,  of  determination ;  and  then  after  every  effort 
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comes  the  reaction.  Spent  by  his  own  evidence  of  strength,  frightened 
by  the  exercise  of  his  will,  he  turns  to  the  doctors  of  superstition,  the 
men  whose  trade  is  omens,  and  he  falls  a  prey  to  their  malign  influence. 
For  a  man  who  seeks  his  inspiration  delivered  through  the  lips  of  the 
dead,  who  permits  himself  to  be  the  tool  of  miracle-workers,  who  seeks 
portents  in  the  impalpable  things  of  the  air  instead  of  reading  the  signs 
of  the  times  in  the  faces  and  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  who  sur- 
round him,  can  one  have  anything  else  but  contempt? 

And  yet  one  must  be  just,  and  one  must  recognize  that  no  matter 
what  he  does  he  is  surely  marked  for  the  hand  of  the  assassin.  If  he 
cannot  escape  from  the  thrall  of  the  Pobiedonosteffs  and  the  reactionary 
grand  ducal  ring,  he  will  be  destroyed  by  the  bomb  as  was  his  grand- 
father ;  if  he  yields  to  the  benevolent  dictates  of  his  own  heart  or  the 
fear  of  the  vengeance  of  his  long-suffering  subjects,  he  will  perish  under 
the  dagger  of  some  member  of  his  entourage,  as  other  members  of  his 
ill-fated  family  have.  He  can  never  close  his  ears  to  the  sound  of  the 
beating  of  the  wings  of  death.  He  can  never  shut  out  from  his  vision 
the  spectre  that  lurks  just  beyond  the  reach  of  his  outstretched  hand. 
From  haunting  fear  there  is  no  escape.  Despise  him  one  may  properly, 
and  yet  one  cannot  fail  to  have  for  him  pity. 

Eussia  goes  from  bad  to  worse.  The  butchery  of  defenceless  and 
peaceable  men  and  women  in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  January 
22,  was  followed  soon  afterward  by  the  assassination  of  Grand  Duke 
Sergius,  uncle  and  brother-in-law  of  the  Czar.  From  all  the  evidence 
in  possession  of  the  world,  derived  from  a  dozen  different  sources,  some 
of  them  Eussian,  the  conclusion  must  be  reached  that  never  was  there  a 
more  wanton  or  a  more  senseless  massacre  than  that  of  these  working 
people  in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg.  They  were  strikers  trying  to 
present  a  petition  to  their  ruler,  ironically  termed  "the  little  father"; 
and,  like  children  in  their  faith  and  simplicity,  they  were  convinced 
that  their  "  father  "  would  give  ear  to  their  appeal  and  redress  their 
wrongs.  This  was  the  cry  wrung  from  the  heart  of  a  people  in  sore 
travail : 

We  are  poor,  persecuted,  burdened  with  labor  beyond  our  strength.  "We  are 
insulted,  treated  not  as  men,  but  as  slaves,  who  ought  to  bear  their  cruel  fate  in 
silence.  We  have  suffered,  but  we  are  being  plunged  deeper  in  the  mire  and  de- 
prived of  our  rights. 

Uninstructed,  stifled  by  destitution  and  injustice,  we  are  perishing.  We  have 
no  strength  left. 

Sire,  we  have  arrived  at  the  extreme  limits  of  endurance ;  we  have  reached  the 
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terrible  moment  when  death  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  continuation  of  our  intolerable 
sufferings.  We  have  left  our  work  and  informed  our  employers  that  we  will  not 
resume  until  our  demands  are  conceded.  We  have  not  asked  much ;  we  have  asked 
but  for  means  of  livelihood,  without  which  life  is  a  burden  and  labor  continual  tor- 
ture. 

Any  one  of  us  who  dared  raise  his  voice  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
working  classes  has  been  thrown  into  prison  or  transported.  Kindness  and  good 
feeling  have  been  treated  as  a  crime. 

The  bureaucracy  has  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by  a  shameful  war. 
It  is  luring  it  to  its  downfall.  We  have  no  voice  in  the  heavy  burdens  imposed;  we 
do  not  know  for  whom  or  why  this  money  is  wrung  from  an  impoverished  people, 
and  we  do  not  know  how  it  is  expended. 

This  state  of  things,  contrary  to  Divine  laws,  renders  life  impossible.  It  were 
better  that  we  should  all  perish,  we  workers  and  all  Russia.  Then,  good  luck  to 
capitalists  and  exploiters  and  poor,  corrupt  officials,  robbers  of  the  Russian  people. 

Assembled  before  thy  palace,  we  plead  our  salvation.  Refuse  not  thine  aid  and 
raise  thy  people  from  their  tomb.  Give  them  the  means  of  working  out  their  own 
destiny.  Rescue  them  from  intolerable  officialdom.  Throw  down  the  wall  that 
separates;  free  thy  people;  order  that  they  may  rule  the  country  with  thee.  Create 
for  thy  people  the  happiness  wrenched  from  us,  leaving  us  nothing  but  sorrow  and 
humiliation. 

Only  two  paths  are  open  to  us,  either  toward  liberty  and  happiness  or  to  the 
grave.  Should  our  lives  serve  as  a  holocaust  for  suffering  Russia,  we  shall  not  regret 
the  sacrifice,  but  shall  bear  it  willingly. 

This  was  the  cry  that  went  up  from  the  heart  of  Russia;  and  the 
answer  to  it  came  in  the  volleys  of  Eussian  infantry,  whose  bullets 
searched  out  not  a  foreign  foe,  not  a  mob  bent  upon  murder  and  destruc- 
tion, not  rioters  thu'sting  for  the  blood  of  their  sovereign,  but  the  men 
of  brawn  and  muscle  working  in  the  shops  and  factories,  who  asked 
merely  to  be  treated  as  men  and  not  as  beasts.  It  was  not  only  wanton, 
but  it  was  all  so  pathetically  foolish.  Half  a  dozen  words  from  the  Czar 
would  have  sent  these  men  away  soothed  and  with  hope  renewed;  but 
the  Czar,  because  he  is  either  coward  or  imbecile,  skulked  behind  the 
thick  walls  of  his  palace,  afraid  to  show  his  face,  but  not  afraid  to  order 
murder.  In  a  thousand  homes  in  Russia's  capital  death  sits  enthroned, 
and  in  ten  thousand  Russian  hearts  is  the  lust  for  vengeance  that  will 
be  only  satiated  when  the  heart  of  the  Emperor  is  forever  stilled.  Thus 
Nicholas  pays  the  price  for  half  an  hour's  respite. 

The  world  has  gone  too  far  on  the  road  of  progress  for  men  to  be 
silenced  by  the  knout  or  for  their  aspirations  to  be  stifled  by  bullet  or 
noose.  They  may  be  killed,  but  death  is  not  the  end  of  all,  and  the 
spirit  of  freedom  will  still  live.  "Tell  me  the  secret  you  possess.  I 
will  not,  for  that  is  my  power.  But  I  will  put  you  in  chains.  Man, 
what  are  you  talking  about  ?     Me,  in  chains  ?     You  may  fetter  my  leg, 
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but  my  will  not  even  Zeus  himself  can  overpower.  I  will  throw  you 
into  prison.  My  poor  body,  you  mean."  So  discoursed  Epictetus. 
The  will  that  not  even  Zeus  can  overpower  has  not  weakened  in  the 
lapse  of  two  thousand  years.  The  longing  for  liberty  will  go  on  until 
wisdom  comes  to  the  rulers  of  Kussia  and  to  her  people  liberty  is  granted. 
It  is  only  the  purblind  dolts  surrounding  the  Czar  that  cannot  see, 
because  they  will  not,  whither  the  empire  is  being  driven.  When  a 
great  Kussian  nobleman  has  the  courage  boldly  to  write  that  Eussia  is 
"passing  through  a  period  of  anarchy  and  revolution,"  and  that  what 
is  now  taking  place  is  "  not  a  simple  disturbance  but  a  revolution,"  it 
should  make  the  Czar  heed ;  but  he  pays  no  attention  to  the  warnings 
of  the  clear-sighted.  Prince  Trubetzkoi,  the  president  of  the  Moscow 
Zemstvo,  addressed  a  very  notable  letter  to  Prince  Sviatopolk-Mirsky, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said : 

Russia  is  now  passing  through  a  period  of  anarchy  and  revolution.  The  present 
occurrences  are  not  merely  disturbances  on  the  part  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  but 
rather  the  reflection  of  the  existing  general  condition  of  society.  The  present  state 
of  affairs  is  extremely  dangerous  for  the  whole  of  society  and  particularly  menacing 
to  the  sacred  person  of  the  Emperor.  On  that  account  it  is  the  duty  of  every  loyal 
subject  to  prevent  such  a  disaster  by  every  means  in  his  power. 

I  endeavored  to  make  clear  to  the  Emperor  that  what  was  now  taking  place  was 
not  a  simple  disturbance  but  a  revolution,  and,  further,  to  explain  to  him  what  was 
driving  the  Russian  people  to  an  insurrection  which  it  did  not  desire,  and  which  His 
Imperial  Majesty  is  in  a  position  to  avert.  There  is,  however,  only  one  way  of  doing 
so,  and  that  is  by  the  Emperor  placing  confidence  in  the  nation  and  in  the  force  which 
the  existing  estates  of  the  realm  constitute. 

I  am  strongly  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  if  the  Emperor,  having  confidence 
in  them,  would  only  allow  these  forces  to  approach  him,  Russia  would  be  relieved  of 
all  the  terrors  of  a  sanguinary  revolution  with  which  she  is  now  threatened,  and 
would  support  her  Emperor,  his  autocracy,  and  his  will.  In  view  of  the  present 
condition  of  mind  of  all  those  who  think  with  terror  and  aversion  of  what  has  been 
set  forth  above,  it  is  not  in  human  power  to  deny  them  the  possibility  of  making 
known  to  the  Emperor  the  thoughts  which  are  heavily  oppressing  and  wringing 
every  heart. 

It  is  not  the  moment  to  keep  silent  when  the  Fatherland  is  in  danger.  The 
present  condition  of  those  with  families  and  children  must  not  be  forgotten.  Though 
as  president  of  the  Zemstvo  I  am  deemed  guilty,  my  conscience,  as  far  as  the  Empe- 
ror is  concerned,  remains  clear  and  easy. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Emperor  must  either  lead  the  forces  of  reform  or 
succumb  to  them.  It  is  ominous  when  the  word  revolution  is  uttered 
in  Eussia,  but  Prince  Trubetzkoi  does  not  desire  revolution.  Eather 
he  is  of  that  order  that  would  preserve  the  existing  strata  of  society ;  but 
to  do  that  he  knows  that  an  end  must  be  put  to  the  corrupt  and  inefi&- 
cient  tyranny  of  the  bureaucracy.     Prince  Trubetzkoi  is  perspicacious 
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enough  to  see  that  reform  must  come  either  from  above  or  below,  and  if 
it  comes  from  below  the  present  rc^gime  will  be  engulfed  hi  blood.  Only 
the  Emperor  can  prevent  this,  and,  unfortunately,  there  is  little  to  hope 
from  an  Emperor  of  the  character  of  Nicholas  11. 

One  looks  eagerly  for  a  sign  of  sanity,  but  there  is  no  sign.  A  min- 
ister so  enlightened  and  moved  by  such  lofty  motives  as  Prince  Mirsky, 
a  man  of  humanity  and  sympathy,  gives  place  to  a  reactionary  of  the 
character  of  Bouliguine,  who  belongs  to  the  old  school,  who  believes  in 
the  policy  of  oppression  and  the  rule  of  force.  Equally  obnoxious  is 
the  appointment  of  General  Trepoff  as  governor-general  of  St.  Petersburg 
with  plenary  powers.  At  one  moment  refusing  to  order  a  national  as- 
sembly, the  next  the  Czar  issues  a  rescript  for  an  "elective"  assembly 
with  such  conditions  as  to  make  it  of  doubtful  utility,  and  at  the  same 
time  issues  a  proclamation  urging  the  Eussian  people  to  make  further 
sacrifices  to  defeat  Japan.  All  this  shows  only  too  clearly  the  doubt, 
the  vacillation,  the  uncertainty,  and  the  insincerity  of  the  autocrat. 
Everywhere  confusion  and  chaos ;  always  a  juggling  with  words  instead 
of  deeds  that  mean  something,  never  the  adoption  of  the  only  course 
that  can  bring  contentment  and  peace. 

The  great  drama  of  the  Far  East,  whose  scenes  are  written  in  blood 
and  are  leading  up  to  a  climax  that  is  to  determine  the  fate  of  two  na- 
tions and  materially  affect  the  world's  civilization  and  progress,  is  so 
tremendous  that  it  obscures  the  minor  dramas  of  the  world.  Yet  there 
has  seldom  been  a  duologue  more  dramatic  or  appealing  more  vividly 
to  the  imagination  than  that  which  took  place  in  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  Hapsburgs  between  Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King 
of  Hungary,  and  Francis  Kossuth,  son  of  the  man  who  raised  the 
standard  of  revolution  against  that  sovereign  and  was  by  him  con- 
demned to  death  as  a  traitor. 

The  dial  of  time  swings  back  half  a  century.  Hungary  is  in  flames ; 
the  Magyars  are  rising  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Austria ;  Louis  Kossuth 
is  the  George  Washington  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Met  with  defeat 
where  she  expected  easy  victory,  Austria  was  in  danger  of  seeing  the 
empire  dismembered,  and  in  her  extremity  appealed  to  Eussia.  Eussia, 
always  willing  to  join  in  every  effort  to  crush  freedom,  sent  200,000 
men  into  Hungary.  Tliese  troops,  assisted  by  the  treachery  of  Gorgei, 
were  able  to  defeat  the  Hungarians,  and  the  heterogeneous  collection  of 
races  and  religions  known  as  the  Austrian  Empire  survived  the  great 
shock. 
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For  thirty-seven  years  the  Liberal  party  of  Hungary  has  remained  in 
power.  Under  the  terms  of  the  "Ausgleich,"  the  constitution  of  1867, 
it  was  agreed  that,  while  Austria  and  Hungary  were  one  nation  so  far 
as  the  outside  world  was  concerned,  each  should  have  the  control  of  its 
domestic  affairs ;  and  this  compact  the  Liberals  supported.  For  years 
there  has  been  a  growing  feeling  among  the  Hungarians  that  Hungarian 
regiments  should  be  officered  by  Magyars  and  that  commands  should  be 
issued  in  Hungarian  and  not  in  German.  These  proposed  changes  were 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  Austrians,  as  the  entering  wedge  to  the  creation 
of  separate  military  establishments  for  the  two  kingdoms  that  would 
weaken  the  military  efficiency  of  the  empire.  This  led  to  many  dis- 
graceful scenes  in  parliament  and  to  the  blocking  of  the  ministerial  pro- 
gramme by  the  opposition.  The  parliamentary  rules  of  procedure  were 
very  similar  to  those  in  this  country  before  Mr.  Eeed  brought  about  a 
reform,  and  it  was  possible  for  a  factious  minority  successfully  to  thwart 
the  majority.  Count  Tisza,  the  Hungarian  Premier,  imitated  Mr.  Eeed 
to  the  extent  of  adopting  a  new  code  to  facilitate  the  dispatch  of  public 
business;  but  his  programme  met  with  determined  opposition,  and  he 
was  forced  to  go  to  the  country.  On  this  issue  he  was  beaten,  and  the 
Emperor-King  sent  for  Francis  Kossuth,  the  leader  of  the  Independent 
party,  to  form  a  new  ministry. 

Kossuth  went  to  Vienna  and  there  had  an  audience  with  the  Empe- 
roi*.  The  history  of  the  Dual  Empire  and  its  reigning  house  is  one  of 
the  most  romantic  in  Europe.  Francis  Joseph,  whose  sands  of  life  are 
fast  running  out,  has  lived  through  stirring  times.  He  has  drunk  to 
the  dregs  the  full  cup  of  bitter  sorrow.  He  has  known  every  emotion. 
He  has  looked  on  the  upturned  face  of  his  murdered  heir ;  he  has  gazed 
with  tear-stricken  eye  on  his  wife  struck  down  by  the  insensate  hate  of 
the  assassin ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  felt  emotions  more  poignant 
than  when  he  sat  face  to  face  with  the  son  of  Louis  Kossuth,  and  to  that 
son  made  an  appeal  to  save  the  kingdom  from  anarchy. 

The  party  that  Francis  Kossuth  represents  is  supposed  to  be  opposed 
to  the  present  dynasty.  It  was  supposed  to  be  still  living  on  the  mem- 
ory of  1848  and  still  to  cherish  the  hope  of  a  separate  and  independent 
Hungary.  Yet  Francis  Kossuth  gave  the  lie  to  these  suppositions. 
The  Emperor  invited  him  to  an  audience  in  Vienna,  the  capital  of  Aus- 
tria, where  Francis  Joseph  is  Emperor;  but  Kossuth  might  well  have 
stood  upon  his  rights  and  demanded  that  the  audience  take  place  in  Pest, 
the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  where  Francis  Joseph  reigns  as  King 
of  Hungary.     He  went  to  Vienna  and  he  gave  the  Emperor  most  loyal 
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assurance  of  support  and  his  hope  for  the  continuance  of  the  present 
dynasty.  These  were  graceful  words  coming  from  the  son  of  the  "trai- 
tor," and  must  have  been  heard  with  gratitude  by  the  old  man  on  whom 
the  weight  of  the  crown  presses  so  heavily. 

The  future  of  the  Austrian  Empire  has  been  a  matter  of  the  keenest 
interest  to  the  statesmen  of  Europe.  The  discordant  elements  that  go 
to  make  up  that  empire  have  been  held  together  for  more  than  two-score 
years  by  the  personality  of  their  ruler.  It  has  often  been  predicted 
that,  with  the  death  of  Francis  Joseph,  would  be  witnessed  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  empu'e ;  that  with  the  longing  of  the  Hungarians  for  freedom 
and  the  desii-e  of  Germany  and  Russia  to  round  out  their  possessions, 
Austria-Hungary  would  be  split  up  and  cease  to  exist  as  one  of  the  great 
European  Powers.  Statesmen  may  have  relied  too  much  upon  the  past 
and  given  too  little  weight  to  the  softening  influence  of  time.  Much 
as  the  Hungarians  may  long  for  complete  independence  and  a  greater 
voice  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  they  may  be  willing  to 
yield  what,  after  all,  is  sentimental  rather  than  practical,  if  to  attain 
the  sentimental  they  would  lose  the  substance  of  empire.  It  is  true 
that  a  Hungarian  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  a  Hapsburg,  but 
it  is  equally  true  that,  but  for  the  Hungarians,  there  would  to-day  be 
no  Hapsburg  upon  the  throne  of  Austria,  for  it  was  the  Hungarians  who 
saved  both  Hungary  and  Austria  for  the  reigning  house.  One  hundred 
and  sixty  odd  years  ago  Maria  Theresa,  "the  only  man  of  the  Hapsburg 
race,"  as  it  has  been  satirically  observed,  fled  with  her  infant  son  to  the 
asylum  offered  by  Hungary,  and  in  the  diet  of  Presburg  was  enacted 
that  stirring  scene  when  the  swords  of  the  Magyar  nobles  leaped  from 
their  scabbards  and  with  uplifted  blades  they  swore  to  die  for  their 
"king."  It  was  this  support  and  the  tremendous  enthusiasm  aroused 
that  made  Frederick  the  Great  conclude  peace,  and  that  secured  the 
throne  to  the  most  beautiful  and  most  richly  endowed  mentally  of  her 
line. 

After  a  life  of  two  years  and  seven  months  —  a  life  longer  than  that 
of  any  other  cabinet  with  one  exception  since  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1875,  so  brief  is  French  official  tenure  —  the  Combes  cabi- 
net has  ceased  to  exist,  and  M.  Eouvier  has  succeeded  to  the  task  of 
administering  the  affairs  of  France.  Time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago, 
when  the  fall  of  a  French  ministry  shook  the  bourses  of  Europe  and  filled 
the  world  with  nervous  foreboding,  for  no  one  could  tejl  whether  the 
passing  of  power  from  one  set  of  men  to  another  might  not  be  followed 
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by  a  change  of  institutions  —  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  or  a  dic- 
tatorship. Fortunately,  France  is  no  longer  the  sport  of  circumstances. 
Combes  resigns  because  he  no  more  possesses  the  confidence  of  the 
Chamber,  and  Eouvier  succeeds  him,  but  France  maintains  the  even 
tenor  of  her  way  and  the  world  is  filled  with  no  apprehension. 

It  is  curious  that  a  minor  cause  should  have  led  to  Combes' s  down- 
fall. It  is  significant  of  the  changing  character  of  the  French  people 
and  the  broader  view  they  take  of  affairs  that  the  gi-eat  question  that 
might  have  reasonably  been  expected  to  cause  his  downfall  really  served 
to  strengthen  his  position.  In  suppressing  the  religious  teaching  orders 
and  bringing  about  the  ultimate  separation  of  church  and  state  and  the 
fullest  measure  of  religious  tolerance  and  freedom  of  thought,  M.  Combes 
showed  himself  a  statesman  of  far-seeing  vision.  It  was  a  courageous 
and  bold  thing  to  do.  It  struck  at  everything  that  a  majority  of  French- 
men had  been  taught  to  revere ;  that  was  a  matter  of  conviction  as  well 
as  a  matter  of  convention.  If  France  had  regarded  M.  Combes  as  a 
man  seeking  to  lay  impious  hands  upon  things  sacred,  if  in  their  rage 
the  French  people  had  hurled  him  from  power,  it  would  not  have  been 
surprising.  But  the  French  people  accepted  the  new  order  with  sur- 
prising philosophic  indifference,  almost  with  gratitude.  After  every 
fresh  extension  of  his  programme  it  was  predicted  that  he  was  riding  for 
a  fall,  and  every  time  he  cleared  an  obstacle  it  was  seen  that  he  was 
more  firmly  in  the  saddle  than  ever. 

But  he  was  unhorsed  in  a  way  he  least  expected.  The  revelations 
regarding  the  espionage  system,  especially  the  secret  reports  made  by 
the  secret  agents  of  the  movements  and  doings  of  military  officers, 
afforded  the  Chamber  an  opportunity  to  give  him  what  was  practically 
an  adverse  majority,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  Premier  but  to 
place  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  M.  Combes  might 
have  saved  himself  if  he  had  exercised  more  tact,  if  he  had  found  a 
scapegoat  and  repudiated  the  system;  but  he  pleaded  in  extenuation  that 
he  had  simply  inherited  the  system  from  his  predecessors  and  made  use 
of  the  machinery  he  found  in  operation  when  he  came  into  office.  That 
was  not  excuse  enough.  Whether  it  is  that  the  French  people  have  be- 
come more  liberal,  whether  they  remember  that  the  whole  ghastly  Drey- 
fus tragedy  was  conceived  in  the  spy  system  and  only  made  possible 
because  of  the  existence  of  that  system,  whether  they  realize  that  so  long 
as  espionage  exists  there  can  never  be  absolute  religious  freedom,  it  is 
of  course  impossible  to  tell ;  but  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  assume  that  all  three 
considerations  influenced  the  members  of  the  Chamber  when  they  voted ; 
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and  it  is  significant  of  the  new  France,  of  that  gradual  shifting  of  the 
point  of  view,  moral  as  well  as  material,  that  has  not  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  close  observers.  It  is  a  change  that,  of  course,  is  deeply  regretted 
by  the  believers  in  conservative  tradition,  to  whom  dogma  is  sacrosanct 
and  rigid  adherence  to  superstitious  formulas  affords  the  only  safe  guid- 
ance for  the  conduct  of  life ;  but  it  will  not  be  regretted  by  the  lovers  of 
progress  and  the  friends  of  truth. 

It  is  a  new  ministry  in  the  sense  that  there  is  a  new  man  to  lead  it ; 
but  it  is  not  new  in  the  sense  that  it  will  reverse  the  policy  of  its  pred- 
ecessors or  essay  a  radical  programme.  Eouvier,  like  Combes,  is  in 
favor  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  will  not,  if  we  know 
anything  of  his  character,  shrink  from  carrying  out  that  policy  to  its 
logical  outcome.  The  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  remains  in  the  hands 
of  that  lover  of  peace  who  has  conducted  the  foreign  relations  of  France 
for  so  many  years  with  such  signal  ability,  Theophile  Delcass^,  which 
is  guarantee  that  France  will  endeavor  to  keep  on  terms  of  peace  with 
her  European  neighbors,  and  that  the  constantly  growing  cordiality  with 
England  will  not  be  weakened.     ' 

President  Loubet's  term  expires  next  year.  For  some  time  it  has 
been  understood  that  he  would  not  seek  a  reelection ;  but  the  events  of 
the  last  few  weeks  may  cause  him  again  to  become  a  candidate  to  pre- 
vent the  disintegration  of  the  conservative  alliance  in  the  Chamber  and 
to  preserve  unbroken  the  policy  of  the  last  seven  years.  One  of  the 
most  important  questions  that  must  soon  be  determined  by  France  is  as 
to  her  future  relations  with  Eussia,  and  that  decision  involves  to  a  large 
extent  the  relations  of  all  Europe.  Eussia 's  naval  and  military  weak- 
ness has  made  France  realize  the  frail  nature  of  the  reed  on  which  she 
has  rested  her  fancied  security,  and  she  now  sees  that  her  own  strength 
and  her  confidence  in  herself  have  been  of  more  value  to  her  than  the 
Eussian  alliance.  To  the  French  "  Left  "  —  the  Socialists,  extreme  Lib- 
erals, and  Eadicals  —  the  Eussian  alliance  has  never  been  popular,  as 
it  has  been  an  unnatural  alliance.  It  has  been  shocking  to  Liberalism 
that  a  republic  should  rest  on  the  props  of  the  bayonets  of  an  autocratic 
monarch.  The  wanton  murders  in  St.  Petersburg  and  the  tyranny  of 
the  Eussian  Government  aroused  such  horror  that  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  voiced  their  feelings  by  cries  of  "Down  with  the 
Czar !  "  and  "  Assassin !  "  when  M.  Eouvier  made  his  first  statement  to 
the  Chamber.  If,  when  the  war  is  over,  France  seeks  a  new  ally,  there 
will  be  no  opposition  from  this  element  of  the  French  people. 

The  new  Premier  is  best  known  as  a  finance  minister,  and  the  cost 
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to  France  of  the  Russian  alliance  must  have  caused  him  many  an  anx- 
ious moment.  He  would  no  doubt  be  glad  to  see  some  of  the  money 
lent  to  Russia  returned  to  France  or  invested  elsewhere.  M.  Delcass^ 
is  too  wise  not  to  know  that  his  country  could  make  other  alliances  that 
would  be  more  to  her  advantage  in  the  long  run.  The  end  of  the  war 
may  see  a  regrouping  of  the  European  Powers;  and  if  the  present  min- 
istry remains  in  power  and  President  Loubet  is  his  own  successor,  it 
would  not  be  in  the  least  surprising  if  the  affection  of  France  for  Russia 
should  become  merely  platonic,  and  an  understanding  should  be  reached 
between  England,  France,  and  Italy  to  maintain  the  status  quo  and  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  Europe. 

While  the  French  cabinet  has  fallen,  the  British  cabinet  is  totter- 
ing, and  in  England,  as  in  France,  the  fall  may  come  not  over  the  great 
question  that  every  one  believed  would  put  the  Government  out  of  power, 
but  from  a  quarter  least  expected.  Or,  rather,  it  was  not  anticipated, 
although  it  is  not  entirely  surprising,  because  anything  that  may  come 
out  of  Irish  politics  is  always  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  and  more 
than  one  British  cabinet  has  split  and  gone  to  pieces  over  Ireland.  Mr. 
George  Wyndham,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  has  been  forced  to 
resign  his  post,  with  the  chances  that  if  the  Government  is  able  to  out- 
live the  present  session  Earl  Dudley,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  will 
also  retire,  and  that  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell,  Under-Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  will  join  his  chief  in  retirement.  These  changes  sim- 
ply show  the  difficulty  every  British  Government  has  in  governing  Ire- 
land, and  the  impossibility  of  bringing  about  peace  in  that  unhappy 
country,  owing  to  the  fierce  religious  hatred  between  the  Ulster  Prot- 
estants and  the  Catholics  of  the  south. 

Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  is  a  man  of  great  executive  ability  and  high 
character.  He  has  served  his  Government  long  and  faithfully  in  India 
in  various  capacities  and  has  made  his  mark  as  a  capable  administrator. 
He  was  invited  by  Mr.  Wyndham  to  become  Under-Secretary  for  Ireland, 
and  prior  to  accepting  that  position  wrote  a  very  frank  and  manly  letter 
to  his  prospective  chief,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said : 

I  am  an  Irishman,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  Liberal  in  politics ;  I  have  strong 
Irish  sympathies ;  I  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  you  in  all  matters  of  Irish  administra- 
tion, and  1  do  not  think  there  is  likelihood  of  any  good  coming  from  such  a  regime 
of  coercion  as  the  "  Times  "  recently  outlined.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  exposi- 
tion that  you  were  good  enough  to  give  me  of  your  views,  and  from  the  estimate 
that  I  formed  of  your  aims  and  objects,  I  find  there  is  a  substantial  measure  of 
agreement  between  us.    Moreover,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  some  service  to  Ireland. 
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Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  the  situation  goes  beyond  the  splicre  of  mere  party 
politics,  and  I  should  be  willing  to  take  ollice  under  you  providing  there  is  some 
chance  of  my  succeeding.  I  think  there  is  a  chance  of  success  on  this  condition: 
that  I  should  have  adequate  opportunity  of  influencing  the  policy  and  acts  of  the 
Irish  administration,  and,  subject,  of  course,  to  your  control,  freedom  of  action  in 
executive  matters. 

Sir  Antony  then  outlined  his  general  policy  —  the  maintenance  of 
order,  the  solution  of  the  land  question  on  the  basis  of  voluntary  sale, 
administrative  reform,  the  settlement  of  the  educational  question,  and 
"generally  the  promotion  of  material  improvement  and  administrative 
conciliation."     He  closed  his  letter  with  words  of  prophetic  insight: 

I  am  greatly  attracted  by  the  chance  of  doing  some  good  for  Ireland.  My  best 
friends  tell  me  that  I  am  deluding  myself,  and  that  I  shall  be  abused  by  the  Orange- 
men as  a  Roman  Catholic  and  Home  Ruler  and  denounced  by  the  Home  Rulers  as  a 
renegade  —  that  I  shall  do  no  good  and  shall  retire  disgusted  within  a  year.  But  I 
am  willing  to  try  the  business  under  the  colors  and  conditions  I  mention.  It  is  for 
you  to  decide  whether  the  trial  is  worth  making. 

Sir  Antony's  appointment  was  not  accepted  with  good  grace  by  the 
people  of  Ulster  or  by  the  Conservatives.  "The  government  of  Ireland 
moves  in  a  vicious  circle,"  a  leading  English  Conservative  organ  remarked 
some  months  ago.  "  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell,  the  Nationalist  Under- 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Eedmond ;  Mr.  Wyndham, 
the  Irish  Secretary,  is  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell ;  while  Mr. 
Balfour  appears  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wyndham,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  cabinet  are  too  occupied  to  take  any  sustained  interest 
in  Irish  affairs."  This  growing  discontent  was  accentuated  when  Sir 
Antony  held  a  conference  with  Lord  Dunraven,  who  proposed  a  scheme 
interpreted  to  mean  that  Ireland  was  to  be  granted  separate  representa- 
tion. Immediately  the  Protestants  of  the  North  were  up  in  arms.  That 
Sir  Antony  had  held  conferences  with  Lord  Dunraven,  and  that  so-called 
"devolution  "  had  been  discussed,  was  not  denied;  but  it  was  denied  with 
great  emphasis  that  the  Under-Secretary  had  acted  with  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  who  went  so  far  as  to  term  his  subor- 
dinate's conduct  "indefensible."  Shortly  before  Parliament  met  there 
were  rumors  that  Mr.  Wyndham  had  demanded  the  resignation  of  Sir 
Antony  MacDonnell,  and  that  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  under  whom  Sir  Antony  had  worked  when  Lord 
Lansdowne  was  Viceroy  of  India,  had  threatened  to  resign  if  Sir  Antony 
was  compelled  to  retire  under  a  cloud. 

Parliament  reassembled  with  the  ministers  anxious  over  the  outlook ; 
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and  a  few  days  later  there  was  a  notable  debate  in  the  House,  in  the 
course  of  which  Sir  Antony's  letter  above  quoted  was  read  and  his  course 
was  defended.  Mr.  Balfour  asserted  that  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  was 
not  committed  to  the  "principle  of  an  elective  element,"  and  that  in  his 
various  conferences  with  Lord  Dunraven  there  was  nothing  to  "show 
that  anything^in  the  natm^e  of  devolution,  delegation,  or  representation 
was  ever  contemplated  by  either  of  them " ;  but  the  Premier  went  on  to 
say  that,  in  connection  with  the  Dunraven  scheme.  Sir  Antony  Mac- 
Donnell "had  exceeded  the  bounds  laid  down  by  the  technical  rules." 
Mr.  Moore,  an  Ulster  Unionist,  was  put  forward  to  reply  to  the  Premier, 
and  a  sentence  from  his  speech  shows  the  Ulster  feeling.  "  Sir  Antony 
MacDonnell,"  Mr.  Moore  said,  "found  himself  authorized  by  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  go  to  the  North  of  Ireland  and  to  support  a  political  scheme 
to  which  the  Nationalists  were  in  favor  and  the  Unionists  opposed." 
Mr.  Balfour  and  his  cabinet  colleagues  evidently  thought  they  could  save 
Wyndham  by  sacrificing  MacDonnell,  but  the  feeling  against  Wyndham 
was  too  strong  and  he  was  forced  to  resign.  On  a  motion  to  adjourn, 
which  in  English  parliamentary  procedure  is  a  direct  challenge  of  the 
Government's  strength,  Mr.  Balfour  was  sustained  by  a  majority  of  42. 
These  figures  are  significant.  They  show  the  difficulty  Mr.  Balfour 
experiences  in  holding  his  majority.  The  Government's  nominal  ma~ 
jority  exceeds  80;  but  on  a  motion  to  dissolve  Parliament  and  go  to  the 
country,  made  a  week  or  two  before  the  MacDonnell  debate,  the  major- 
ity fell  to  63,  which  was  still  further  reduced  to  50  on  a  motion  in  favor 
of  Home  Eule  for  Ireland  which  followed. 

The  debate  and  division  on  dissolution  are  interesting,  because  they 
reveal  the  tenuous  thread  on  which  the  cabinet  hangs  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  thread  can  be  severed.  Nominally,  Mr.  Balfour  was 
accorded  a  vote  of  confidence  by  the  House,  and  therefore  he  is  justified 
in  retaining  power ;  actually  he  retains  his  premiership  simply  by  suffer- 
ance and  because  it  does  not  exactly  suit  his  opponents  at  the  present 
time  to  turn  him  out.  Mr.  Balfour  secured  a  majority  because  the 
Conservative  free-traders  and  the  Chamberlain  protectionists  are  averse 
to  going  to  the  country  sooner  than  they  are  compelled  to ;  but  they  are 
actuated  by  different  motives.  An  appeal  to  the  electorate  would,  in  all 
probability,  result  in  the  return  to  power  of  the  Liberals,  not  for  any  one 
reason,  but  for  a  dozen,  because  the  present  cabinet  is  without  strong 
men  and  has  not  made  a  conspicuous  success  of  governing.  Therefore, 
the  Conservatives  who  are  opposed  to  Chamberlain  and  his  protection 
heresies  —  men  like  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  who  has  unmercifully  belabored 
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Mr.  Balfour  and  his  "bad  economics,"  as  ho  has  tauntingly  termed  them 
—  are  only  too  glad  to  stave  off  dissolution. 

However,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  in  no  hurry  to  meet  the  issue  of  free 
trade  versus  protection,  and  would  rather  keep  Mr.  Balfour  in  office  than 
take  the  judgment  of  the  country  and  be  defeated,  as  he  undoubtedly 
will  be  the  first  time  the  question  is  voted  on.  When  Mr.  Chamberlain 
first  brought  forward  his  economic  proposals  he  believed  that  the  tide  was 
running  strongly  his  way,  but  since  then  the  tide  has  reached  its  full 
and  has  ebbed.  Eighteen  months  ago  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have 
welcomed  a  dissolution ;  now  he  counts  time  in  his  favor  and  keeps  in 
office  a  ministry  that  runs  whenever  a  fiscal  vote  is  threatened.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  in  supporting  the  Government  against  dissolution,  told  the 
House  that  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  had  no  terrors  for  him,  and  that 
in  his  opinion  the  sooner  a  dissolution  came  the  better ;  but  in  the  next 
breath  he  announced  that  he  hoped  the  Government  would  not  abandon 
its  trust  simply  because  the  opposition  wanted  office.  This  is  rather 
petty;  it  savors  too  much  of  small  politics.  The  question  agitating 
England  is  not  whether  there  shall  be  a  reallotment  of  the  official  loaves 
and  fishes,  but  whether  a  traditional  economic  system  shall  be  modified 
or  reversed.  On  this  question  the  English  people  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand that  they  be  allowed  to  express  their  opinion,  a  question  before 
which  all  others  for  the  time  being  pale. 

The  speculators  at  Lloyd's,  who  will  insure  everything  from  the  life 
of  a  royal  baby  to  the  length  of  a  war,  would  probably  demand  a  high 
premium  if  asked  to  assume  risks  on  Mr.  Balfour  still  being  in  office 
when  the  present  session  comes  to  an  end.  It  is  not  necessarily  certain 
that  he  will  not  be,  because  a  threatened  Government  lives  long,  and 
Mr.  Balfour  has  often  been  threatened  with  defeat;  but  his  tenure  be- 
comes more  precarious  every  day.  The  undercurrent  of  opposition  is 
gathering  momentum,  and  may  at  any  moment  run  so  swiftly  that 
against  its  impetuous  force  Mr.  Balfour  will  be  powerless.  A  minister 
whose  majority  is  derived  from  the  opposition  is  in  a  precarious  way;  he 
is  like  a  man  on  whom  the  shadow  of  death  rests  and  who  lives  from  day 
to  day  in  fear  of  the  inexorable  summons. 

A  new  scheme  for  the  distribution  of  the  naval  and  military  forces 
of  the  British  Empire  is  a  great  deal  more  important  than  merely  a  new 
scheme  of  administration,  and  is  of  political  significance  so  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned.  In  connection  with  a  rearrangement  of  the 
army  and  navy,  imperial  troops  have  been  withdrawn  from  Canada  and 
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the  West  Indies ;  the  great  naval  depots  at  Halifax  and  Esquimault,  on 
which  millions  have  been  expended,  have  been  practically  abandoned, 
and  will  be  simply  kept  in  repair  so  as  to  be  of  use  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency ;  and  the  North  American  and  West  Indian  squadrons  of  second- 
rate  vessels  have  been  dispersed.  The  abandonment  of  military  bases 
in  this  hemisphere  is  striking  proof  of  the  belief  of  British  statesmen 
that  the  possibility  of  a  clash  with  the  United  States  is  so  remote  that 
it  is  a  useless  waste  of  money  to  guard  against  a  contingency  that  will 
never  arise ;  and  it  also  shows  their  confidence  in  the  determination  and 
physical  ability  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
That  doctrine  is,  in  a  measure,  a  policy  of  insurance  for  the  benefit  of 
Great  Britain.  So  long  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  upheld,  so  long  Great 
Britain  has  no  reason  to  fear  that  Canada  or  the  West  Indian  possessions 
will  be  wrested  from  her  by  a  foreign  foe.  It  is  not  a  far  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  conceive  Jamaica  or  the  Bermudas  passing  from  England 
to  the  United  States,  which  would  be  little  loss  to  England  and  possibly 
of  some  advantage  to  the  United  States ;  but  it  would  be  a  friendly  trans- 
action and  not  as  the  result  of  war.  Canada  is  too  great  and  with  a 
potential  future  too  wonderful  to  make  it  within  the  bounds  of  probabil- 
ity that,  if  she  should  sever  the  tie  that  links  her  to  the  mother-country, 
she  would  be  content  to  be  absorbed  by  this  Eepublic ;  and  it  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  the  United  States  would  attempt  to  acquire  Canada 
by  force  of  arms. 

The  war  in  the  Ear  East  has  taught  the  naval  and  military  experts 
many  things,  not  the  least  being  the  importance  of  command  of  the  sea 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  a  belligerent  can  destroy  its  opponent's  sea 
power.  The  nation  that  can  strike  the  first  and  crushing  blow  has  most 
amazingly  simplified  the  problem.  To  be  able  to  do  this,  fleets  must  no 
longer  be  scattered,  but  must  be  stationed  where  they  can  be  concen- 
trated with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time.  Had  the  Eussian  navy  been 
at  Port  Arthur  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  instead  of  only  a  part  of  it 
being  in  that  harbor,  some  ships  icebound  in  Vladivostok,  others  in 
Corean  waters,  and  the  rest  in  the  Baltic,  Japan's  task  would  have  been 
rendered  ten  times  more  difficult  and  hazardous,  assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  Eussians  were  not  afraid  to  fight  their  ships  and  knew  how  to 
get  the  most  out  of  them. 

England  has  heeded  this  lesson.  Her  possible  foes  are  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  and  not  on  the  continent  of  America.  A  watchful  eye 
must  be  kept  on  both  Eussia  and  Germany ;  implicit  reliance  must  not 
be  placed  on  French  professions  of  friendship.     The  gi'eat  squadrons  of 
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England  wiU  be  kept  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Channel,  and  the  North 
Sea ;  maintained  on  a  war  footing  while  cruising ;  and  so  distributed  that 
they  will  always  be  in  touch  with  their  different  units  and  each  separate 
formation,  and  able  to  effect  a  junction  within  a  few  days,  so  that  an 
overpowering  naval  force  can  face  any  foe  or  combination  of  rivals. 

German  publicists  and  German  statesmen  have  a  maggot  in  the  brain 
that  produces  intellectual  cecity.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  run- 
ning counter  to  the  political  aspii-ations  of  Germany,  Germany  finds  an 
explanation  in  the  malign  influence  exercised  by  England  in  the  control 
of  the  Washington  State  Department.  It  is  a  favorite  theme  of  German 
writers  to  dilate  upon  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  concert  of 
nations;  the  United  States  playing  second  fiddle,  while  Great  Britain 
leads  the  orchestra,  which  in  the  view  of  German  writers  is  eminently 
satisfactory  to  both  parties.  It  insures  peace  of  mind  and  body  to  Eng- 
land, which,  having  nothing  to  fear  from  the  United  States,  can  turn 
her  attention  elsewhere  and  rely  upon  the  moral  support  of  the  American 
Eepublic;  it  appeals  to  the  vanity  of  the  United  States,  which,  having 
now  found  herself,  delights  to  play  with  world  politics  and  to  pose  as 
one  of  the  major  factors  in  the  great  international  political  equation. 
In  Germany  American  diplomacy  is  not  rated  extraordinarily  high. 
Eather  there  is  a  tendency  to  sneer  at  "paper  diplomacy,"  and  to  make 
it  appear  that,  while  the  United  States  plays  a  very  stiff  hand  of  bluff, 
there  is  not  the  least  danger  to  fear  it  will  ever  do  more  than  inflict  its 
notes  upon  the  foreign  ministers  of  Europe. 

Some  of  this  feeling  may  be  traced  to  jealousy  and  envy,  but  much 
of  it  is  due  to  the  total  lack  of  German  comprehension  of  American 
methods,  the  American  system  of  government,  and  the  American  char- 
acter. In  explaining  the  present  viewpoint  of  the  American  people  and 
their  attitude  toward  world  politics,  the  newspapers  find  that  America  is 
influenced  by  English  newspapers  and  journals  and  by  the  fact  that  she 
receives  all  her  political  news  from  London  with  an  English  bias.  The 
American  newspaper  man  knowing  nothing  about  European  politics  — 
according  to  the  belief  entertained  in  the  newspaper  offices  in  Berlin  and 
other  important  centres  —  ponderous  articles,  always  anti-German,  of 
course,  are  copied  from  the  English  newspapers  and  magazines  and  read 
with  avidity  by  Americans,  who  thereby  form  erroneous  impressions, 
and  naturally  believe  that  Germany  is  a  foe  of  their  country  instead  of 
being  its  very  best  friend. 

The  constant  references  both  in  the  English  and  the  American  press 
33 
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to  the  growing  German  navy  always  arouse  irritation.  "Our  navy  is 
our  own  affair,"  the  German  papers  reply  in  substance,  with  some  signs 
of  petulance,  "and  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  mind  your  own  busi- 
ness we  shall  be  much  obliged."  In  replying  to  English  discussion  of 
naval  afifairs,  the  German  newspapers  have  often  said  that  the  German 
navy  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  menace  to  England;  and  the  United 
States  has  been  told  that  a  powerful  German  navy  does  not  mean  a 
desire  to  test  the  validity  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  What,  then,  is  it 
for  ?  Why  should  Germany  spend  millions  in  enlarging  lier  navy  when 
the  expense  of  a  huge  military  establishment  is  a  heavy  drain  upon 
the  pockets  of  her  people?  Germany  has  no  colonies  needing  protec- 
tion ;  and  unless  she  provokes  a  war  of  aggression  she  is  not  in  danger 
of  being  attacked  by  a  naval  power.  She  does  not  need  a  navy  for  de- 
fence ;  she  does  need  a  navy  if  she  is  determiued  to  extend  her  "  Kolo- 
nialpolitik  "  and  to  acquire  those  oversea  possessions  that  she  has  long 
craved. 

If  Germany  understood  American  institutions  better,  she  would  not 
make  the  egregious  error  of  regarding  American  diplomacy  as  mere  blufif 
with  no  strong  purpose  behind  it.  The  American  Secretary  of  State  is 
circumscribed  and  narrowed  by  more  limitations  and  has  less  freedom 
of  action  than  any  other  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  owing  to  the  restric- 
tions placed  upon  the  executive  by  the  Constitution.  Where  Lord 
Lansdowne  or  Count  Btilow,  for  example,  can  conclude  a  treaty,  Mr,  Hay 
must  content  himself  with  a  "  note  "  to  which  he  invites  the  adher- 
ence of  other  Powers,  because  he  is  never  certain  that  the  Senate  wUl 
sanction  any  treaty  he  makes  or  will  not  so  materially  modify  it  that  its 
purpose  will  be  defeated.  Not  fully  comprehending  that,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Germans  are  led  to  believe  that  American  diplomacy  is 
timorous  and  that  the  American  Government  thinks  it  has  done  all  that 
is  required  of  it  when  it  writes  a  note.  And  yet  it  ought  not  to  escape 
the  attention  of  Germany  that  the  United  States  has  steadfastly  main- 
tained the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  the  cardinal  principle  of  its  diplomacy ; 
that  it  secured  the  consent  of  all  the  Powers  to  a  declaration  recogniz- 
ing the  principle  of  the  "  open  door  "  in  China ;  that  it  took  the  initia- 
tive requiring  both  Russia  and  Japan  to  respect  the  administrative  en- 
tity and  neutrality  of  China ;  and  tliat  it  has  been  foremost  in  preserving 
the  integrity  of  China. 

It  is  quite  true  that,  during  the  last  few  years,  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  have  been  in  accord  in  their  diplomacy  in  the  Far 
East ;  but  that  comes  not  from  the  influence  exercised  by  England  over 
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the  control  of  American  diplomacy  —  a  charge  so  ridiculous  that  it  is 
not  worthy  of  serious  consideration  —  but  because  both  nations  have 
identical  interests,  and  those  interests  are  antagonistic  to  Germany. 
Germany  has  given  her  moral  support  to  Russia,  and  would  be  glad  to 
see  China  partitioned  and  divided  into  spheres  of  influence,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  enjoy  advantages  not  possessed  by  other  Powers ;  while  the  United 
States,  having  no  desire  for  territorial  extension  and  simply  looking  for 
the  development  of  her  trade,  seeks  to  preserve  China  as  an  open  mar- 
ket to  free  competition  in  which  the  most  successful  trader  may  reap  the 
greatest  profit. 

The  fact  that  Japan  is  standing  for  "  equal  opportunity  "  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  sympathies  of  a  majority  of  the  American  people  are 
with  Japan.  In  Germany,  as  well  as  in  other  European  countries,  oc- 
cult reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  existence  of  this  sympathy,  and 
imaginative  ingenuity  has  been  given  free  rein.  There  is  nothing  mys- 
terious or  surprising.  It  is  not  even  due  to  sentiment.  It  is  largely, 
almost  entirely,  due  to  enlightened  self-interest.  The  United  States  is 
as  much  opposed  to  China  being  dominated  by  Eussia  as  it  is  to  a  large 
portion  of  South  America  being  dominated  by  Germany,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  In  each  case  the  material  interests  of  the  United  States 
would  be  threatened.  Those  interests  the  United  States  must  safeguard, 
even  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  dislike  of  Germany  and  of  being  ac- 
cused of  playing  second  fiddle  to  England. 

A.  Maurice  Low. 
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In  some  rather  striking  ways  the  last  quarter  has  borne  a  resem- 
blance to  the  opening  three  months  of  1901,  when  the  wild  outburst  of 
speculation  of  the  spring  was  in  incubation.  In  others,  it  seems  to  have 
paralleled  more  closely  the  year  which  followed ;  for  although  in  the 
enormous  expansion  of  credit, the  "record-breaking"  exchange  of  checks 
at  banks,  and  the  activity  —  equally  unparalleled  for  the  season  —  on 
the  stock  exchanges,  the  opening  months  of  1905  have  closely  dupli- 
cated 1901,  yet  the  participation  of  an  excited  public,  the  engagement 
of  great  banking  houses  in  immensely  large  transactions,  and  the  suc- 
cessive floating  of  industrial  companies  of  unheard-of  magnitude  —  all 
of  which  marked  out  the  early  weeks  of  1901  —  have  not  been  repeated 
this  season.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  period  under 
review  has  been  marked  by  undoubted  trade  prosperity,  by  a  flow  of 
investment  money  into  high-grade  securities  —  notably  bonds  —  and  by 
such  easy  credit  that  speculators  have  not  only  been  enabled  to  stir  up 
the  financial  markets  into  a  condition  of  violent  excitement,  but  they 
have  been  all  but  teased  to  take  advantage  of  the  idle  bank  fund  for 
such  purposes. 

This  showing  of  strength  and  confidence  has  not  resulted  from  any 
novel  or  startling  events.  The  last  three  months  have  comprised  some 
interesting  developments,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  consider ;  but 
the  problems  involved  in  them  were  exactly  the  problems  under  review 
three  months  ago.  To  state  them  briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  nota- 
ble episodes  of  the  last  three  months,  from  a  financial  point  of  view, 
have  been  the  extremely  easy  credit  obtainable  on  this  country's  mar- 
kets, and  the  consequent  renewal  of  stock  speculation  on  an  extended 
scale;  the  threatened  collapse  of  the  Kussian  social  system,  with  its 
bearing  on  European  finance,  both  directly  and  through  the  resultant 
probability  of  Eastern  peace ;  the  outpour  of  gold  from  the  United  States ; 
the  high  price  of  wheat  at  American  distributing  points ;  and  the  pro- 
gressive fall  of  our  exports  of  the  cereal  to  negligible  proportions.  It 
has  been  curiously  distinguished,  too,  by  a  succession  of  eager  contro- 
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versies  over  the  extent  to  which  great  fiduciary  institutions  are  being 
used  for  selfish  purposes  by  certain  classes  of  financiers.  On  this  topic 
we  shall  find  considerable  matter  for  discussion  during  the  course  of  this 
article. 

Not  in  nine  years  —  with  the  single  exception  of  1901  —  have  Wall 
Street  money  rates  stood  as  low  in  March  as  they  have  this  year.  Yet 
these  low  rates  iiave  prevailed  with  New  York  bank  loans  S135, 000, 000 
above  the  same  date  last  year,  and  with  remarkably  heavy  export  gold 
withdrawals.  Indeed,  the  first,  and  in  some  ways  the  most  significant, 
incident  of  the  period  has  been  this  continuance,  on  an  extraordinary 
scale,  of  the  gold  export  movement  from  the  United  States.  This  is 
one  of  the  phenomena  which  called  for  particular  examination  three 
months  ago ;  and  its  continuance  into  the  present  quarter  has  empha- 
sized its  unusual  character.  In  very  recent  years,  it  has  been  the  habit 
of  this  market  and  of  others  to  regard  a  heavy  gold  export  movement  — 
except  at  the  time  of  year,  such  as  the  early  summer  months,  when  nat- 
ural remittances  were  being  made  on  trade  account  —  as  an  index  to 
unfavorable  conditions  in  the  exporting  country.  On  the  English  mar- 
ket, to  say  that  "  the  foreign  exchanges  were  moving  against  London  " 
was  equivalent  to  saying  that  something  was  wrong  in  Lombard  Street. 
The  high  exchange  and  the  unseasonable  gold  exports  from  the  United 
States  in  1892  were  witness  to  the  disorders  of  our  currency;  those  of 
1894,  to  paralyzed  industry;  those  of  1895,  to  perverted  trade  activity; 
those  of  1896,  to  acute  fear  of  a  vote  against  the  gold  standard.  Even 
the  abnormal  autumn  shipments  of  1901  and  1902  were  ascribed  to 
withdrawal  of  foreign  capital,  alarmed  by  the  excesses  of  our  industrial 
promoters.  So  far  as  last  spring  was  concerned,  the  $40,000,000  pay- 
ment made  to  France  for  the  Panama  Canal  was  enough  to  create  con- 
ditions of  its  own. 

But  no  such  conditions  are  apparent  in  the  case  of  this  season's 
shipments.  To  sum  up  the  movement  briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
gold  export  of  last  November  was  the  largest  ever  made  in  that  month 
during  our  history ;  that  in  December  we  shipped  more  gold  than  in  any 
corresponding  period  since  1895,  when  the  gold  export  was  plainly  a 
sign  of  distress;  and  that  in  January  this  same  record  was  achieved,  the 
amount  sent  out  never  having  been  paralleled  since  the  days  of  Treasury 
note  inflation  and  collapse  of  American  industry.  The  following  table 
wiU  give  some  idea  of  how  the  movement  of  this  season  has  compared 
with  these  other  years : 
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November. 

December. 

January. 

1904-5  

$20,813,000 
993,000 
720,000 

16,292,000 
677,000 
264,000 
913,000 
2,658,000 
468,000 

14,074,000 
430,000 

$13,502,000 

1,464,000 

2,853,000 

4,744,000 

410,000 

11,857,000 

1,219,000 

577,000 

431,000 

15,488,000 

9,803,000 

$16,828,000 

1903-4  

591,000 

1902-3  

1901-2  

1900-1  

1899-1900  

1898-9  

1897-8  

85,000 
1,973,000 
8,221,000 
5,691,000 
1,755,000 
699,000 

1896-7  

1895-6  

442,000 
10,571,000 

1894-5  

26,205,000 

This  gold  movement  around  the  opening  of  1905  was  certainly  not 
an  index  to  a  bad  condition  of  our  finances.  As  we  shall  see,  evidence 
of  prosperity  in  American  trade  was  multiplying  during  the  period  when 
this  gold  was  going  out.  As  regards  our  merchandise  export  trade,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  credits  created  by  our  surplus  exports  have 
been  much  reduced  in  the  season  past  from  what  they  were  last  year. 
In  the  seven  months  ending  with  January,  for  example,  our  exports  of 
merchandise  decreased  $28,000,000  from  1904,  while  our  imports  in- 
creased $60,500,000,  and,  therefore,  the  excess  of  exports  for  the  period 
was  smaller  by  $88,600,000  than  in  the  same  seven  months  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  As  compared  with  the  seven  months  ending  with  January, 
1903,  our  export  excess  increased,  but  with  that  exception  it  has  been 
much  the  smallest  of  any  corresponding  period  since  1896.  These  fig- 
ures give  some  notion  of  the  comparison : 


Merchandise  Trade. 
Seven  Months,  Ending  January  31. 


Exports. 

Imports. 

Excess  Exports. 

1905 

$901,038,047 
929,146,344 
856,482,039 
872,668,418 
902,237,970 
800,046,486 
749,596,115 
718,367,407 
655,177,127 
524,964,969 

$625,930,793 
565,389,684 
598,149,514 
526,116,998 
459,038,141 
486,419,633 
366,943,381 
340,616,530 
363,27-8,017 
478,716,717 

$275,107,254 

1904 

363,806.660 

1903 

258,332,525 

1902 

346,551,420 

1901 

413,199,829 

1900 

1899 

313,626,853  " 
382,652,734 

1898 

377,750,877 

1897 

291,899,110 

1896 

46,248,253 

But,  as  every  one  is  aware,  the  export  and  import  of  merchandise  do 
not  finally  control  the  question  of  gold  exports.  They  influence  it  very 
powerfully,  as  was  shown  in  the  autumn  of  1903,  when  the  sudden  rush 
of  cotton  exports  from  our  ports  to  Europe,  in  volume  quite  unprece- 
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dented  and  at  prices  not  reached  in  a  dozen  preceding  years,  forced  Lon- 
don at  a  very  inconvenient  hour  to  give  up  $25,000,000  gold  for  the 
United  States.  But  even  of  that  typical  episode  it  must  now  be  said  that 
later  evidence  has  shown  the  London  market  to  have  been  a  heavy  pur- 
chaser of  our  stocks  and  bonds  during  the  low  American  prices  of  1903. 
It  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  wholesale  export  of  securities 
played  almost  as  great  a  part  in  the  gold  movement  of  that  season  as  did 
the  enormous  movement  of  our  cotton. 

When  we  apply  these  various  principles  to  the  present  situation,  we 
shall  find,  not  only  that  our  merchandise  balance  has  decreased,  but  that 
the  movement  of  securities  between  ourselves  and  Europe  has  been  some- 
what different.  These  movements  happen  almost  altogether  below  the 
surface,  and  their  nature  often  is  not  understood  until  long  after  the 
transactions  have  been  made.  It  is,  however,  wholly  logical  to  suppose 
that  the  stocks  and  bonds  which  foreign  capital  bought  from  us  in  1903 
were  largely  sold  back  to  New  York  in  the  excited  rise  of  prices  during 
the  fall  of  1904  and  the  present  spring.  Assuming  this  to  have  oc- 
curred, we  should  have  two  influences  operating  to  draw  out  our  gold  — 
decreased  payment  of  our  foreign  dues  in  merchandise,  and  larger  dues 
to  settle  in  the  shape  of  securities  sold  back  to  us  by  Europe. 

But  the  point  to  notice  is  that  the  money  market  treated  this  situa- 
tion with  entire  indifference.  At  times,  indeed,  eminent  bankers  have 
raised  their  voice  to  argue  that  the  gold  export  movement  was  a  distinct 
advantage  to  American  finance,  for  the  reason  that  it  relieved  an  un- 
wholesome plethora  of  idle  money,  whose  only  other  outlet  was  such 
exaggerated  stock  speculation  as  we  have  lately  witnessed  in  so  great 
abundance.  This  view  of  the  matter  leads  to  another  consideration  of 
the  gold  export  phenomenon.  This  is  the  theory  that  our  large  gold 
exports  of  the  present  season  have  been  merely  in  the  nature  of  an  over- 
flow of  something  which  was  not  required  at  home,  and  for  which  a 
profitable  use  could  be  obtained  abroad.  The  fact  is  that  in  1903  this 
country's  gold  production  was  $74,400,000,  and  in  1904  reached  $84,- 
500,000,  as  compared  with  such  an  output  as  $46,600,000  only  ten 
years  ago. 

It  is  a  question  always  difficult  of  solution  how  far  a  country  nor- 
mally can  absorb  its  gold  when  production  rises  by  such  rapid  bounds. 
The  answer  must  depend,  first,  on  the  state  of  domestic  bank  reserves 
and  the  domestic  money  market;  and,  second,  on  the  question  whether 
something  else  —  merchandise  or  capital,  for  example  —  is  needed  more 
than  the  new  gold  from  the  mines.    Without  any  question,  such  was  the 
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situation  which  existed  in  the  period  following  the  great  California  gold 
discoveries  of  1849.  In  1855,  for  instance,  our  mines  produced  $55,- 
000,000  gold,  and  we  exported  $54,000,000.  In  years  like  1857,  1859, 
and  1860,  our  net  gold  exports  actually  exceeded  home  production. 
The  reason  was  that  the  country  needed  merchandise  which  it  could  not 
then  produce  at  home,  and  foreign  capital  to  develop  its  various  indus- 
tries. To  have  kept  the  gold  and  swelled  home  bank  reserves  instead  of 
getting  this  merchandise  or  capital  would  have  been  a  foolish  choice. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  the  years  referred  to  this  country 
was  the  gainer  on  the  operation.  We  do  not  need  tho  foreign  merchan- 
dise and  capital  to-day  as  we  did  in  the  fifties,  but  neither  do  we  seem 
to  need  the  gold. 


There  remains  to  be  considered  the  situation  of  the  foreign  con- 
signees. Did  they  have  special  needs  for  it?  Here  it  is  to  be  observed, 
first,  that  the  increase  in  gold  production,  though  not  as  noteworthy  in 
other  countries  as  in  this,  has  nevertheless  been  very  substantial.  The 
subjoined  figures  wiU  serve  to  show  exactly  how  far  the  forward  move- 
ment in  other  producing  states  has  kept  pace  with  that  in  America : 


United  States. 

Other  Countries. 

Whole  World. 

1904* 

$84,551,000 
73,591,000 
80,000,000 
78,667,000 
79,171,000 
71,053,000 
64,463,000 
57,363,000 
53,088,000 

$274,249,000 
251,936,000 
216,548,000 
183,825,000 
175,405,000 
235,671,000 
222,416,000 
228,710,000 
149,163,000 

$358,800,000 

1903 

825,527,000 

1902 

1901 

296,548,000 
262,492,000 

1900 

254,576,000 

1899 

306,724,000 

1898 

286,879,000 

1897 

286,073,000 

1896 

202,251,000 

*  Preliminary  estimate. 

The  interruption  to  production  in  other  states  —  notably  through  the 
blockade  of  the  Transvaal  between  the  autumn  of  1899  and  the  spring 
of  1902,  and  the  labor  troubles  in  the  same  district  during  two  years 
after  the  ending  of  hostilities  —  is  plainly  shown  above  in  the  middle 
table.  It  might,  therefore,  be  imagined  that  Europe's  requirements  were 
being  provided  for  from  mines  outside  of  the  United  States,  so  that  its 
recent  heavy  drafts  upon  our  gold  were  not  explained. 

When  it  comes,  however,  to  the  question  of  the  use  which  could  be 
made  of  a  largely  increased  receipt  of  gold  on  the  money  market,  there 
are  some  good  evidences  that  the  demand  in  Europe  has  been  something 
very  different  from  that  which  existed  in  the  United  States.     Among 
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instances  of  this  have  been  the  high  rate  of  money  prevailing  in  Berlin 
last  autumn  and  the  actual  bid  for  gold  then  made  by  the  German  mar- 
ket; the  absorption  of  gold  by  the  Eussian  bank;  and  the  deliberate 
increase  of  its  stock  of  the  precious  metal  by  the  Bank  of  France.  In 
part  these  Continental  movements  may  have  been  inspired  by  a  more 
active  general  trade;  but  it  was  pretty  well  understood  that  the  re- 
quirements and  the  uncertainties  of  the  Eastern  war  situation  were  a 
governing  cause.  All  critics  of  the  German  market  have  ascribed  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  the  German  bank  to  draw  in  gold  to  the  anticipated  sub- 
scription at  Berlin  to  $80,000,000  or  $100,000,000  new  Eussian  bonds. 
Precisely  the  same  argument  existed  in  the  case  of  Paris,  where,  as  we 
shall  find  later  on,  some  rather  singular  incidents  occurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation.  All  this  time  American  bank  reserves  were 
fiUed  to  overflowing,  and  money  at  New  York  loaned  around  the  very 
low  rate  of  two  per  cent. 

In  short,  the  main  condition  which  existed  was  a  plethora  of  gold 
on  the  American  market  and  an  apparent  need  for  largely  increased 
quantities  on  the  markets  of  Continental  Europe.  I  have  already  shown 
to  what  extent  the  gold  from  this  country's  mines  went  through  our 
Eastern  ports  and  across  the  ocean  during  the  sudden  rise  of  production 
in  the  fifties.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  see  whether  a  similar  process 
has  been  in  operation  during  the  present  season.  We  are  not  without 
official  data  on  this  point.  The  United  States  Treasurer's  report  for 
1904,  published  last  December,  showed  that  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  calendar  year  there  were  deposited  in  the  San  Francisco  mint  not 
only  $42,000,000  foreign  coin,  chiefly  Japanese,  but  $12,400,000  new 
gold  from  American  mines,  in  addition  to  which  the  Denver  mint  re- 
ceived $6,400,000  and  the  assay  office  at  Seattle  other  sums.  The 
sums  which  I  have  named  did  not  comprise  all  of  the  gold  placed  with 
the  Government  offices  by  importers  or  miners,  but  only  that  portion  of 
the  deposits  for  which  payment  was  accepted  in  drafts  on  the  New 
York  City  assay  office.  These  drafts,  being  redeemable  either  in  gold 
coin  or  in  current  funds,  amounted  virtually  to  the  transfer  of  the  gold 
by  the  Government  from  the  West  Coast  to  Kew  York  City,  at  which 
point  they  were  available  for  export  purposes.  This  nine  months'  record 
will  give  some  idea  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  surplus  product  of 
our  mines  is  moved  to  exporting  points. 

Conceding,  then,  that  the  foreign  markets  needed  this  gold  when  we 
did  not,  and  were  ready  to  pay  for  it  either  in  securities  or  capital  or 
merchandise,  the  operation  may  be  followed  further,  so  as  to  trace  the 
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destination  of  the  precious  metal  when  exported.  Here  we  are  at  once 
confronted  by  a  singular  phenomenon.  During  the  calendar  year  1904, 
our  total  gold  exports  footed  up  $121,000,000.  Of  this  sum,  ^21,000,- 
000  went  to  Cuba,  clearly  in  payment  of  the  loan  placed  here  by  the 
Cuban  Government  last  spring,  while  $76,500,000  went  to  France;  Ger- 
many getting  only  a  couple  of  millions,  and  Great  Britain  practically 
nothing.  This  distribution  on  its  face  is  curious,  and,  if  the  merchan- 
dise movement  were  alone  held  responsible  for  gold  shipments,  would  be 
incomprehensible.  In  the  same  year,  1904,  we  sent  to  France  $76,- 
000,000  worth  of  merchandise  and  Imported  from  her  $83,000,000,  so 
that  our  apparent  indebtedness  on  simply  merchandise  trade  account  was 
barely  $7,000,000.  To  this  should  doubtless  be  added  the  $40,000,000 
due  by  us  last  spring  to  the  French  holders  of  the  Panama  Canal ;  but 
even  this  would  not  go  far  toward  making  up  the  sum  described. 

The  case  simply  was  that  our  obligations  to  the  outside  world  on  all 
amounts,  including  merchandise,  securities,  and  capital,  were  settled  by 
our  net  gold  export,  whereas  France,  through  the  offer  of  some  special 
inducements  or  through  her  own  predominance  in  trade  with  other 
countries  than  our  own,  was  able  to  attract  the  bulk  of  it.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  heavy  export,  gold  reserves  in  the  Bank  of  France,  which 
fell  last  November  to  $519,000,000,  and  whose  high  record  figure  up  to 
the  present  season  had  been  $561,600,000,  last  June,  rose  this  last  Feb- 
ruary to  $562,000,000,  which  broke  all  records.  Germany,  whose  coin 
and  bullion  reserve  fell  to  $197,000,000  last  October,  reached  in  Febru- 
ary the  remarkable  sum  of  $278,000,000,  which  practically  paralleled 
the  highest  record  in  its  history,  touched  in  February,  1895,  before  the 
great  Continental  "  boom  "  began.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  gold  reserve  in  the  Imperial  Bank  at  St.  Petersburg  increased 
$70,000,000  in  the  twelve  months  after  the  Eastern  war  broke  out,  in 
February,  1904.  Since  Eussia's  production  from  its  own  gold  mines 
footed  up  less  than  $23,000,000  in  1904,  it  is  a  reasonable  inference 
that  some  large  amounts  were  drawn  to  that  market  from  the  other  Euro- 
pean cities.  Such  a  movement,  if  it  actually  occurred,  was  well  con- 
cealed, because  the  German  trade  statistics  for  the  year  made  no  specific 
announcement  of  gold  shipments  into  Eussia.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  it  has  been  practically  admitted  by  the  Eussian  finance  minis- 
try that  it  had  drawn  to  some  extent  in  gold  on  the  proceeds  of  its  Con- 
tinental loans,  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the  singular 
phenomenon. 

Up  to  the  very  close  of  1904  there  were  numerous  signs  that  the 
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great  European  markets,  including  St.  Petersburg,  were  accumulating 
gold  for  their  own  protection  —  perhaps  because  they  did  not  know  to 
what  straits  the  Kussian  Government  might  be  reduced  in  case  of  fur- 
ther disasters  in  the  field  or  further  trouble  with  its  discontented  citi- 
zens. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  heavy  exports  of  the  opening  weeks  of 
1905  had  not  been  long  in  progress  in  this  country  when  it  became 
rather  evident  that  these  foreign  markets  were,  for  the  time  at  any  rate, 
sufficiently  supplied.  This  was  shown,  first,  by  a  sudden  fall  in  the 
Bank  of  Germany's  official  discoimt  rate.  It  will  be  recalled  that  when 
the  Imperial  Bank's  reserve  fell  to  its  low  figure  of  last  October,  the  rate 
was  raised  from  4  to  5  per  cent.  This  figure  was  maintained  until  the 
second  week  of  last  January,  when  it  was  lowered  to  4.  On  February 
14  the  rate  came  down  to  3-|  per  cent,  and  on  February  25  to  3  per 
cent;  the  last-named  rate  being  the  lowest  since  October,  1902.  At 
the  same  time,  the  discount  rate  on  the  Paris  open  market,  which  had 
started  the  year  at  2|-  per  cent,  fell  to  1^  per  cent;  and  simultaneously 
a  general  movement  of  revival  on  the  foreign  security  markets  became 
manifest. 

At  the  end  of  1904  it  was  a  question  of  interesting  speculation,  both 
in  political  and  financial  circles,  what  would  next  happen  in  the  Eastern 
war  situation.  Affairs  at  the  Manchurian  frontier  seemed  to  have 
reached  a  state  of  deadlock.  Japan  was  still  besieging  Port  Arthur,  but 
at  that  time  it  was  still  asserted  in  official  quarters  that  Port  Arthur 
was  impregnable.  Looking  still  to  a  long  and  uncertain  contest,  and  to 
the  possibility  of  the  financial  exhaustion  of  Japan,  Japanese  4  per  cents 
on  the  London  market  sold  at  76|^,  or  well  below  the  price  reached  at 
the  time  of  the  victories  in  June ;  and  the  6  per  cents  on  the  New  York 
market  brought  93^  only,  which  was  almost  the  exact  figure  at  which 
the  bonds  were  placed  last  May  on  the  New  York  market. 

The  month  of  January  was,  however,  filled  with  extraordinary  and 
significant  developments.  On  New  Year's  Day,  Port  Arthur  fell.  This 
news  was  greeted  only  by  slight  decline  in  Eussian  bonds,  which  Paris 
continued  to  sustain,  while  Japanese  bonds  rose  but  temporarily  from 
the  December  figure.  In  the  meantime  German  bankers  took,  some- 
what unwillingly,  the  $81,000,000  Eussian  loan  for  which  they  had 
contracted,  paying  90-|  for  a  4:^  per  cent  loan  redeemable  in  ten  years  at 
par.  On  January  22,  however,  came  an  event  which  put  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent face  on  the  situation.  It  had  been  evident  for  some  time  not 
only  that  Russian  public  sentiment  was  crystallizing  rapidly  in  opposi- 
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tion  to  the  war,  but  that  demands  were  being  made  in  one  quarter  after 
another  for  constitutional  government  and  freedom  from  bm-eaucratic 
tyranny.  This  is  not  the  place  to  review  the  incidents  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  assembling  of  the  Zemstvo  delegates,  their  virtual  dismissal 
by  the  Czar,  and  their  presentation  of  a  petition  for  constitutional  reform 
in  spite  of  such  dismissal.  All  these  events  had  been  watched  more  or 
less  languidly  by  the  Continental  markets  friendly  to  Russia's  Govern- 
ment; but  on  the  fourth  Sunday  of  January  occurred  the  memorable 
movement  of  the  striking  laborers  to  present  their  petition  for  reform 
at  the  Imperial  palace,  and  the  collision  between  these  people  and  the 
troops. 

Reception  of  this  news  on  the  financial  markets  was  peculiar  and, 
to  the  view  of  most  people,  incomprehensible.  For  instance,  Russian  4 
per  cents  fell  2  points  in  the  two  or  three  succeeding  days,  but  recovered 
2^  before  the  week  was  over.  British  consols  and  French  rentes  de- 
clined J  point  each,  but  recovered  all  their  loss  and  more.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  decline  was  not  as  great  as  the  fall  in  prices  of 
these  stocks  at  the  time  of  the  Red  Sea  incident  last  July,  or  of  Novem- 
ber's performance  by  the  Russian  fleet  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  and  that 
recovery  from  the  January  break  was  even  more  rapid  than  on  those 
occasions.  The  superficial  reason  for  this  sharp  recovery  was  that  the 
first  break  in  the  markets  had  its  origin  in  a  vague  misgiving  lest  St. 
Petersburg  should  be  captured  by  the  mob  and  the  Russian  Government 
overturned.  This  being  so,  upward  reaction,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  Government  still  held  control,  was  quite  as  rapid  as  the  previous 
decline. 

Recovery  was  the  more  prompt  and  decided,  because  the  Paris  bank- 
ers appeared  to  be  in  a  position  to  sustain  the  market.  The  relations 
between  the  Russian  Government  and  the  French  market  have  from  the 
first  been  very  extraordinary.  A  year  ago  I  reviewed  in  these  pages 
the  history  of  the  Russian  borrowings  in  Paris.  I  showed  then  how  the 
motive  of  patriotism  was  invoked  through  the  Dual  Alliance  of  France 
and  Russia;  the  Czar,  in  his  visits  to  the  French  President  at  Paris, 
being  invariably  accompanied  by  his  finance  minister,  who  made  his 
own  objective  point  the  group  of  banking  houses  around  the  Bourse. 
The  expedient,  with  a  people  as  thrifty,  as  sentimental,  and  as  patriotic 
as  the  French,  was  more  successful  than  its  authors  could  seriously  have 
anticipated. 

But  the  puzzle  about  the  Paris  market  for  Russian  bonds,  since  the 
Eastern  war  broke  out,  has  been  not  the  fact  that  the  French  people 
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had  been  liberal  buyers,  but  that  they  manifested  no  uneasiness  as  to 
the  continued  value  of  their  holdings.  This,  it  may  confidently  be 
affirmed,  reversed  all  previous  experience.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that 
the  French  investor  believed  in  tlie  certainty  that  Eussia  would  not 
default  upon  its  bonds  —  it  did  not  default  even  in  the  strain  of  the 
Crimean  or  Russo-Tm-kish  wars.  But  this  was  not  the  point,  or  at  any 
rate  not  the  most  important  point.  Nobody  doubted  that  England 
would  go  on  paying  its  interest  regularly  during  the  Boer  War,  and  the 
public  credit  of  England  will  hardly  be  compared  with  Russia's.  Yet 
this  did  not  prevent  the  fall  of  British  consols  from  111  in  1899  to  85 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The  interest  rate  did,  to  be  sure,  come 
down  in  April,  1903,  from  2f  to  2-J  per  cent;  but  that  was  a  change 
agreed  upon  in  1889,  and  known  to  all  investors. 

Or  let  us  take  our  own  Government  bonds  in  the  Spanish  War  of 
1898.  The  country  was  then  immensely  prosperous;  its  people  were 
eagerly  seeking  for  good  investments ;  and  no  one  anticipated  either  a 
defeat  or  a  protracted  war.  Yet  United  States  4  per  cent  bonds  declined 
from  129f  in  January  to  117f  in  April.  This  has  been  so  uniform  a 
result  that  it  has  been  accepted  as  a  necessary  incident  of  war ;  and  the 
simple  explanation  is  that  holders  of  bonds  of  a  belligerent  state,  know- 
ing that  war  will  force  the  immediate  issue  of  huge  blocks  of  public 
securities,  calculate  that,  with  so  great  an  increase  in  supply,  they  will 
be  able  to  buy  later  on  at  advantageous  prices.  Therefore,  they  either 
refrain  from  buying  or  sell  what  they  hold  already,  and  the  market 
breaks. 

In  the  case  of  Russia,  its  creditors  were  confronted  first  by  the  fact 
that  large  new  loans  were  necessary.  Up  to  the  present  date  some 
$250,000,000  have  been  placed.  The  Russian  army  and  navy  were 
defeated  repeatedly  in  the  East;  the  Russian  people  as  a  whole  turned 
against  the  existing  Government,  displaying  such  a  seething  passion  of 
resentment  and  anger  that  the  whole  of  Russia  was  for  a  time  the  scene 
of  industrial  and  civil  conflict,  this  being  shortly  followed  by  the  disas- 
trous battle  at  Mukden,  during  the  opening  week  of  March.  Yet  so  in- 
different were  the  French  holders  of  the  $1,600,000,000  or  $1,800,000,- 
000  Russian  securities,  that  the  price  of  the  4  per  cents  during  January 
and  February  fell  only  from  91  to  90,  and  lost  only  a  point  or  two  more 
during  the  fighting  before  Mukden,  and,  at  the  lower  price,  were  only  6 
points  or  thereabouts  below  what  they  brought  at  the  opening  of  the  war. 

The  phenomenon  is  remarkable,  and  experienced  critics  have  differed 
widely  as  to  the  proper  explanation.     It  must  undoubtedly  be  ascribed. 
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in  large  degree,  to  the  French  investor's  habit  of  takiQg  his  banker's 
advice  and  making  as  a  rule  no  further  move  agaiast  it.  As  a  class, 
these  investors  do  not  buy  or  sell  through  brokers  living  in  the  specula- 
tive atmosphere  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  They  place  their  commissions 
in  the  hands  of  great  banking  institutions  with  an  investment  branch 
attached,  who  advise  as  to  purchases,  attend  to  procuriug  the  selected 
securities,  cut  off  the  coupons,  and  remit  the  interest  —  in  short,  under- 
take to  relieve  the  investor  absolutely  of  all  worry  over  the  placing  of 
his  capital. 

The  process  is  paternalism  in  a  highly  developed  form,  and  its  suc- 
cess depends,  of  course,  on  the  wisdom  of  the  directors  of  the  iastitu- 
tion.  Until  actual  disaster  overtakes  the  customer's  capital,  however, 
the  scheme  undoubtedly  tends  to  avert  such  sudden  panic  of  liquidation 
as  is  apt  to  capture  investors  on  our  own  and  the  English  markets.  It 
has  its  exceediDgly  dangerous  side ;  for  if  matters  were  to  go  seriously 
wrong,  there  always  remains  the  chance  of  a  selling  movement  of  por- 
tentous magnitude.  This  is  the  possibility  on  which  financial  London, 
not  being  naturally  in  sympathy  with  Eussian  credit,  has  kept  its  eye. 
But  on  the  present  occasion  the  matter  has  been  simplified  by  the  un- 
doubtedly great  prosperity  of  the  middle  class  in  France,  while  the  peo- 
ple, like  the  bankers,  have  remained  confident  that,  whatever  happened, 
Eussia  would  not  default.  Oddly  enough,  the  very  revolutionists  who 
menaced  the  Eussian  Government  in  January  helped  along  this  convic- 
tion. The  following  was  one  much-quoted  manifesto  given  out  in  such 
quarters  during  the  troubled  days  which  followed  the  collision  between 
the  St.  Petersburg  soldiers  and  the  people : 

They  [the  revolutionists]  are  prepared  to  respect  Russian  traditions  and  pay  in- 
terest punctually  on  all  loans  heretofore  negotiated,  and  will  leave  nothing  undone 
to  avoid  repudiation,  the  curtailment  of  interest,  or  any  measures  that  would  run 
counter  to  the  obligations  undertaken  by  the  Imperial  Government;  but  every  for- 
eign loan  contracted  after  Sunday,  January  22,  this  year,  they  will  unhesitatingly 
repudiate,  because  no  nation  can  now  lend  to  the  Russian  Government  in  good  faith 
or  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  people  and  bureaucracy  are  struggling  to  discover 
which  of  them  really  represents  the  nation. 

The  Russian  people  will  be  justified  in  repudiating  obligations  contracted  by 
their  enemies  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  enthralled. 

Further,  if  a  victory  of  the  people  over  the  Government  should  be  partial,  and 
a  constitutional  regime  should  be  substituted  for  an  autocracy,  the  representatives  of 
the  nation,  who  in  that  case  will  have  control  over  the  state  purse,  will  insist  on  that 
same  policy  being  carried  out  by  the  National  Assembly. 

How  much  effect  the  threat  contained  in  this  document  had  upon 
the  Paris  bankers  or  their  clients  it  is  impossible  to  say.     It  is  a  rather 
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curious  fact  that,  although  it  had  been  publicly  given  out  that  a  new 
Kussian  loan  of  $100,000,000  or  thereabouts  would  be  placed  in  France 
at  the  close  of  January,  the  Paris  bankers  receded  from  the  negotiations 
at  the  news  from  the  Eussian  capital,  and  have  up  to  this  writing 
refused  to  renew  them.  This,  of  course,  may  simply  be  because  possi- 
bility of  revolution  is  a  more  serious  factor  than  even  reverse  in  battle, 
and  because  it  is  not  so  easy  to  make  a  troubled  investor  buy  more 
bonds  of  the  suspected  borrower  as  to  persuade  him  to  keep  what  he  has 
already. 

In  the  light  of  this  experience  with  the  French  investors,  the  follow- 
ing utterance,  made  toward  the  close  of  last  year  by  M.  Witte,  the 
founder  of  Russia's  present  financial  system,  becomes  both  intelligible 
and  interesting.  Reiterating  his  opinion,  expressed  when  the  war  be- 
gan, as  to  Russia's  main  reliance,  M.  Witte  said: 

I  gave  my  opinion  officially  that  if  we  should  succeed,  in  the  end,  in  defeating 
the  Japanese,  it  would  be  by  virtue  of  our  superior  finances.  The  Japanese  cannot 
resist  our  finances.  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  the  two  other  factors  —  the  army  and 
the  navy.  Perhaps  the  Japanese  can  carry  on  the  war  one  and  a  half,  two,  at  the 
most  two  and  a  half  years.  Considering  the  finances  alone,  we  can  keep  it  up  for 
four  years.  Other  factors  being  left  out  of  account,  the  Japanese  can  therefore  be 
brought  to  sue  for  peace  by  their  financial  ruin. 

What  is  to  be  said  of  this  opinion?  First,  no  doubt,  that  this  Rus- 
sian bureaucrat  himself  carefully  guarded  his  prediction  so  as  to  exclude 
the  possible  influence  of  Japanese  victories  or  domestic  uprisings  in 
Russia.  But  the  markets  certainly  have  not  given  evidence  of  belief  in 
impending  Japanese  ruin.  The  course  of  the  Japanese  bonds  in  London, 
compared  with  that  of  Russian  4  per  cents,  makes  this  comparison : 


High,  1903 

War  outbreak,  February  6, 1904 

April 

May,  the  Yalu 

June 

July 

September,  Liao-Yang 

End  1904 

Fall  of  Port  Arthur 

Week  of  bloodshed,  January  23, 1905. 

End  February 

Battle  of  Mukden 


Japanese  4s. 

Russian  4s. 

sn 

103 

73i 

96i 

62 

95 

66i 

87 

m 

sn 

72i 

92f 

76 

91i 

m 

91i 

79 

91i 

80i 

87f 

86i 

90 

87f 

88 

The  most  interesting  point  in  this  comparison  is  that,  despite  the 
peculiar  circumstances  favoring  maintenance  of  values  for  Russian  se- 
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curities,  Japanese  bonds  of  the  same  rate  of  interest,  which  were  33 
points  below  them  a  year  ago,  have  now  fairly  overtaken  them  in 
value.  The  comparison  has  particular  weight  from  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  bonds  above  cited  were  not,  like  the  $110,000,000  issued  in 
1904,  fortified  by  any  special  claim  upon  the  revenues.  If  comparisons 
are  made  for  the  Japanese  6  per  cents  of  last  May  and  last  November, 
respectively,  first  and  second  mortgages  on  the  customs,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  first,  issued  at  93^  and  quoted  once  at  89,  rose  a  month  ago  to 
102,  while  the  second,  issued  at  89,  have  gone  above  par.  This  action 
of  the  market  adds  interest  to  the  question :  What  is  to  happen  to  the 
finances  of  the  two  countries  in  the  event  of  the  so  generally  predicted 
early  peace? 

We  have  two  recent  precedents  —  British  consols,  which  advanced 
rapidly  in  the  month  before  the  peace  announcement  in  the  Transvaal  in 
June,  1902,  only  to  show  almost  continuous  weakness  in  the  two  ensu- 
ing years ;  and  Spanish  4  per  cents,  which  began  to  advance  in  July, 
1898,  when  Spain's  early  defeat  became  certain,  and  recovered  steadily 
after  the  protocol  of  September.  One  difference  between  these  two 
notable  instances  was  that  England  [had  the  whole  burden  left  by  the 
costly  war  to  liquidate,  including  the  loans  for  Transvaal  reconstruction ; 
while  Spain  was  not  only  rid  of  its  harassing  Cuban  burden,  but  received 
$20,000,000  cash  as  our  payment  for  the  equally  troublesome  Philip- 
pines. It  is  probable  that  the  question  of  an  indemnity  from  Russia 
will  have  a  considerable  bearing  on  Japan's  post-bellum  finances.  All 
the  circumstances  considered,  however,  it  will  be  safe  to  count  on  every 
possible  obstruction  from  financial  Paris  to  such  an  arrangement;  for 
Paris  would  indubitably  have  to  raise  the  funds  for  an  indemnity.  On 
the  other  hand,  financial  Paris  will  certainly  object  to  the  plan  of  pour- 
ing indefinite  further  sums  of  money  into  a  continued  Eussian  cam- 
paign which  could  now  be  only  a  programme  of  invasion. 

Not  much  space  will  be  required  to  describe  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial markets  of  the  season.  Like  the  gold-export  movement,  which 
was  in  many  ways  a  side-light  upon  them,  they  have  represented  simply 
continuance  of  the  phenomena  of  last  year's  closing  months.  Possibly 
the  most  typical  of  all  the  quarter's  incidents  has  been  the  really  violent 
revival  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  a  movement  to  which  I  have  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  direct  attention  as  the  forerunner  of  events  in 
other  commercial  lines.  We  have  seen  that  the  country's  maximum 
iron  output  was  achieved  in  May,  1903,  when  the  total  for  the  month 
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reached  1,713,614  tons.  That  high  record  was  followed,  it  will  be 
recalled,  by  so  sudden  a  contraction  —  due  to  the  money  market's 
troubles  —  that  seven  months  later,  in  December,  1903,  monthly  pro- 
duction was  cut  down  to  846,695.  From  this  it  recovered  slowly  and 
uncertainly  until  the  middle  of  1904,  when  a  steady  movement  of  ex- 
pansion set  in,  along  with  the  upward  movement  in  all  other  lines  of 
industry.  In  January  of  the  present  year,  the  May  record  of  1903  was 
surpassed  by  an  iron  output  of  1,776,568  tons. 

The  significance  of  this  movement  may  perhaps  be  questioned,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  month  of  May,  1903,  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  collapse  of  Wall  Street's  top-heavy  structure  of  specula- 
tion. But  there  are  several  facts  to  be  recalled  in  this  connection. 
The  heavy  iron  output  of  May,  1903,  was  in  excess  of  consumption; 
stocks  in  the  yards  were  accumulating ;  and  the  New  York  price  of  iron 
had  fallen  from  $24.25  per  ton  to  $20.50  since  the  preceding  month 
began.  In  other  words,  production  had  outrun  consumption.  This  is 
not  the  situation  to-day.  Last  January  the  maximum  production  was 
accompanied  by  a  fail  in  unsold  supplies  from  403,000  to  372,000  tons, 
while  iron  prices  rose  half  a  doUar  per  ton  last  December  and  another 
half  dollar  in  February.  At  the  moment,  indeed,  demand  from  iron 
consumers  has  been  so  urgent  that  mills  have  hardly  been  able  to  keep 
pace  with  it. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  however,  that  the  price  level  on  which  the 
rapidly  expanding  demand  has  converged  this  last  month  has  been  $17.50 
per  ton,  an  advance,  indeed,  over  the  $14.75  figure  of  last  June,  but 
still  far  below  the  $24.25  price  in  the  spring  of  1903.  The  stock  mar- 
ket of  this  season  has  made  no  such  comparison.  Hanging  fire  for  a 
time  in  January,  after  the  crash  in  the  middle  of  December,  it  sprang 
into  activity  again  in  February,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  last 
autumn's  speculation  renewed.  The  stockjobbers,  great  and  small,  have 
again  had  their  opportunity.  Manipulation  of  the  most  brazen  character 
and  Stock  Exchange  canards  as  foolish  and  as  industriously  circulated 
as  those  of  last  autumn  have  occupied  the  attention  of  Wall  Street.  It 
fortunately  cannot  be  said  that  the  public  at  large  has  again  become 
infected  with  the  mania ;  but  the  unsettlement  of  sober  ideas  of  finance 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  much  what  it  was  last 
October.  Stocks  of  a  number  of  important  railway  companies  have  gone 
above  both  the  high  level  of  last  autumn's  wild  professional  speculation 
and  the  top  figures  in  the  public  craze  of  April,  1901. 

The  movement  undoubtedly  has  been  unwholesome.     It  has  been 
34 
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largely  a  consequence  of  abundant  bank  reserves,  thrust  into  the  hands 
of  speculators  by  anxious  loan  officers  of  the  institutions,  and  it  has 
"  discounted  "  the  future  with  slight  allowance  for  such  possibilities  as 
harvest  failures.  Nevertheless,  if  it  has  not  as  a  whole  represented  real 
investment,  it  has,  at  all  events,  proved  sufficiently  the  unwillingness 
of  the  genuine  investing  public  to  part  with  what  it  has ;  which  is,  in 
its  way,  almost  as  significant.  The  mood  of  the  financial  public  has 
undoubtedly  been  one  of  optimism.  Of  February,  it  was  possible  to  say 
that  sales  of  both  stocks  and  bonds  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  bank  clearings  at  every  important  city  in  the  United  States  broke 
all  records  for  the  month. 

Meantime,  the  banking  community  has  continued  to  predict  easy 
money  throughout  the  season,  and  the  prediction  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  stock  market's  state  of  mind.  The  speculators  have  drawn 
pretty  generously  on  these  resources,  however ;  loans  have  piled  up  with 
unusual  rapidity ;  and,  as  the  gold-export  movement  has  progressed,  the 
New  York  surplus  over  the  25  per  cent  ratio  of  bank  reserve  to  lia- 
bilities has  fallen  to  the  lowest  figure  of  any  week  but  one  since  the 
trying  days  of  1903.  But  even  this  fall  of  the  surplus  to  $8,300,000 
did  nothing  more  at  the  time  than  to  send  call  money  rates  to  3 
per  cent.  However,  even  that  rate  seemed  sufficient  in  February 
to  arrest,  for  the  time  at  any  rate,  the  gold-export  movement  to 
Europe. 

The  situation  which  has  seemed  distinct  and  encouraging  in  the  iron 
market  has  continued  exceedingly  perplexing  in  the  markets  for  wheat 
and  cotton.  Our  wheat  trade  has  been  utterly  out  of  joint  with  the 
rest  of  the  grain-consuming  world.  In  January,  for  example,  we  sent 
abroad  only  268,000  bushels  of  wheat  against  4,299,000  in  1904,  and 
but  581,000  barrels  of  flour  against  1,771,000.  January,  1905,  was 
thus  called  a  month  of  declining  grain  trade.  Our  millers  have  been  at 
times  so  hard-pressed  for  good  wheat  to  grind  that  they  have  imported 
the  cereal  from  Canada  to  make  into  flour  for  export ;  the  amount  thus 
brought  in  during  January  footing  up  932,000  bushels,  against  314 
only  in  January,  1904.  As  for  wheat  itself,  its  price  went  in  February 
as  high  as  $1.25  per  bushel  at  New  York  —  much  the  highest  price 
since  the  corner  of  1898.  How  rapidly  oar  position  as  the  world's 
wheat  granary  has  been  changing  may  be  judged  by  the  following  table 
of  Great  Britain's  ipmort  of  wheat  and  flour  from  the  outside  world  in 
the  three  past  calendar  years : 
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Wheat  from — 

Russia 

Gerinauy 

Rumauia 

Turkey 

United  States — 

On  the  Atlantic , 

On  the  Pacific 

Chili 

Argentine  republic , 

British  East  Indies 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Canada , 

Other  countries , 

Total  wheat 

Wheat  meal  and  flour  from — 

Germany 

France 

Austria- Hungary 

United  States 

Canada 

Other  countries 

Total 


15)04. 


Cwts. 

23,529,500 

251,000 

1,491,800 

431,200 

4,948,400 

2,142,300 

915,400 

21,440,400 

25,485,000 

10,272,600 

358,100 

6,195,300 

352,600 


97,813,600 


264,740 
1,486,920 

733,294 
8,252,602 
2,045,767 
1,939,570 


14,722,893 


1903. 


Cwts. 

17,176,300 

310,176 

3,140,727 

433,004 

18,419,336 

5,778,559 

238,644 

14,120,454 

17,057,857 

26 

204 

10,802,127 

653,616 


88,131,030 


37,020 

577,498 

817,879 

16,223,639 

2,637,617 

307,795 


20,601,448 


1902. 


Cwts. 

6,540,457 
239,910 

2,362,453 
345,525 

30,669,521 

12,643,040 

251,446 

4,315,165 

8,841,586 

4,174,753 

156.626 

9,527,475 

934,270 


81,002,227 


16,208 

713,935 

688,962 

15,587,217 

1,943,213 

436,806 


19,386,341 


Of  the  cotton  market  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  downward  move- 
ment of  the  price,  following  last  December's  Government  crop  estimate 
of  12,162,000  bales,  lias  at  length  been  checked.  Cotton  sold  at  7 
cents  a  pound  in  New  York  during  January,  having  touched  6^  in  the 
last  days  of  December;  these  prices  comparing  with  the  17f  cent  price 
of  February,  1904.  The  market  has  had  against  it  the  estimates  based 
on  cotton  actually  ginned  for  market,  which  have  shown  the  December 
estimate  to  have  been  too  low,  the  crop  having  certainly  exceeded  13,- 
000,000  bales.  This  was  to  some  extent  offset  by  the  rather  remarkable 
convention  of  cotton-planters  in  New  Orleans,  which  passed  resolutions 
that  cotton  should  not  be  sold  below  10  cents  a  pound,  and  that  a  ten- 
per-cent  decrease  in  planted  acreage  should  be  made  in  the  coming  crop. 
The  first  resolution  was  futile,  as  its  authors  knew  it  would  be.  The 
second  would  probably  have  been  carried  into  effect  without  the  vote  of 
a  convention,  because  other  crops  which  can  be  grown  on  cotton-land  are 
selling  just  now  at  far  more  remunerative  prices. 


I  referred,  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  to  the  spread  of  popular 
irritation  over  the  use  of  great  fortunes  in  the  markets,  to  the  supposed 
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prejudice  of  the  general  public.  This  matter  has  been  heard  from 
somewhat  sensationally  in  the  course  of  events  these  last  three  months, 
and  is  likely  to  be  heard  from  again.  It  concerns  immediately  the  pop- 
ular conception  of  a  grasping  and  unscrupulous  "  money  power,"  and  calls 
for  candid  examination.  Only  by  setting  forth  both  the  truth  and  the 
error  in  this  theory  will  it  be  possible  to  approach  intelligently  the 
questions,  which  are  certain  presently  to  confront  us  in  the  halls  of  leg- 
islation, as  to  the  means  of  curbing,  checkmating,  or  destroying,  as  the 
case  may  be,  this  portentous  development  of  the  day. 

Briefly  summed  up,  this  popular  theory  is  that  a  stupendous  concen- 
tration of  wealth  in  a  few  hands  has  made  it  possible  for  the  owners, 
first,  to  acquire  control  of  numerous  powerful  corporations ;  then  so  to 
employ  these  extensive  facilities  as  to  obtain  the  use  of  a  great  part  of 
the  public's  deposited  capital;  next,  through  the  vastly  increased  re- 
sources thus  commanded,  to  extend  their  own  possessions,  and  at  the 
same  time,  through  use  of  the  investment  markets,  to  attract  the  peo- 
ple's money  into  absurdly  overcapitalized  enterprises,  whereby  they 
might  sell  their  own  holdings  at  the  inflated  prices  and  buy  them  back 
when  the  public  let  them  go  in  the  inevitable  crash.  It  can  hardly  be 
questioned,  in  the  first  place,  that  certain  Wall  Street  episodes  of  the 
last  few  years  have  provided  material  which  have  made  quite  inevitable 
the  spreading  of  such  beliefs. 

The  matter  has  developed  this  season,  however,  in  a  very  extraor- 
dinary way.  The  receptiveness  of  the  public  mind  in  such  directions 
has  been  made  use  of  to  give  currency  and  circulation  to  a  series  of  mag- 
azine articles,  purporting  to  disclose  the  inner  secrets  of  a  ring  of  enor- 
mously wealthy  capitalists  exploiting  the  public's  capital  by  the  most 
unscrupulous  of  methods.  The  main  theme  was  the  Amalgamated  Cop- 
per promotion.  Part  of  the  narrative  was  true ;  part  was  false ;  all  was 
framed  in  the  lurid  style  of  the  dime  novel.  This  style,  and  the  publi- 
cation verbatim  of  conversations  alleged  to  have  taken  place  between  the 
richest  men  in  the  United  States  and  the  author  of  the  articles  unques- 
tionably gave  an  edge  to  public  interest.  One  fact  which  added  piquancy 
was  the  frank  disclosure  by  the  author  of  himself  as  a  participant  in  the 
schemes  described.  This  confession  did  not  discredit  the  narrative.  The 
reading  public,  indeed,  accepted  the  articles  as  state's  evidence,  provided 
from  motives  of  revenge  or  penitence ;  and  this  view,  as  was  not  unnat- 
ural, added  both  to  the  vogue  of  the  articles  and  to  the  unhesitating  ac- 
ceptance of  their  assertions  by  the  average  reader.  Taking  the  episode 
by  itself,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  should  predominate  —  amusement 
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at  the  absurdity  of  the  situation,  indignation  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
whole  campaign  was  conducted,  or  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  what- 
ever the  character  of  the  individual,  the  manner  in  which  the  public 
greeted  Lawson's  productions  was  profoundly  significant.  For  there  is 
not  the  slightest  question  that  the  public  at  large,  including,  to  my  per- 
sonal knowledge,  some  experienced  financiers,  have  asserted  frankly  that 
the  publication  of  the  portion  of  truth  contained  in  the  articles  would  do 
good. 

Is  this  view  of  the  matter  warranted  ?  The  answer  must  be  sought 
in  the  occurrences  of  the  financial  markets  of  the  day,  and  we  shall 
probably  find  that  incidents  of  the  last  three  months  throw  some  light 
upon  the  matter.  In  so  far  as  the  public  feeling  arises  entirely  from  the 
fact  that  fortunes  which  a  few  decades  ago  would  have  been  called  stu- 
pendous are  now  accumulated  in  single  hands,  it  may  be  doubted  if  it 
is  warranted  or  if  it  can  accomplish  anything.  If  a  fortune  has  been 
acquired  dishonestly,  the  objections  to  it  and  the  means  of  dealing  with 
its  possessors  are  the  same  in  the  case  of  a  hundred  million  dollars  as 
with  one  million.  But  it  is  not  true  that  all  great  American  fortunes 
have  been  thus  acquired. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  such  immense  accumulations  of  individ- 
ual wealth  exist  in  this  country  when  they  do  not  exist  in  others.  One 
reason  is  the  unprecedently  great  expansion  of  American  industry,  as  a 
whole,  during  the  decade  just  past,  and  the  degree  to  which  this  expan- 
sion has  enhanced  the  value  and  earning  power  of  shrewdly  managed 
enterprises  which  have  had  a  hand  in  it.  The  other  reason  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  period  of  depression  in  values  which  preceded  this  period 
of  elation  was  marked  by  equally  violent  extravagances  in  the  other 
direction.  Far-seeing  capitalists  who  acquired  securities  or  property  for 
a  song  in  1893  and  1894,  and  held  them  from  then  until  now,  can  show 
a  ten-fold  or  twenty-fold  expansion  of  actual  market  values  in  the  interim. 
If  such  profits  are  not  begrudged  to  the  man  who  invested  a  thousand 
dollars  in  this  way,  it  is  hard  to  see  on  what  principle  the  right  to  a 
corresponding  benefit  from  his  own  sagacity  can  be  denied  to  the  man 
who  similarly  invested  a  million  or  ten  millions  of  dollars.  And,  in 
fact,  the  general  enhancement  of  wealth  in  this  country  has  been  so 
sudden  and  so  vast  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  conspicuous 
personal  fortunes  stand  to  the  country's  total  wealth  in  a  ratio  much  if 
any  larger  than  they  stood  ten  years  ago. 

When,  however,  we  dismiss  controversy  over  the  rightfulness  or 
wrongfulness  of  the  mere  existence  of  these  great  fortunes,  and  deal  with 
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the  question  whether  they  are  properly  and  rightly  used  by  their  posses- 
sors, some  different  considerations  arise,  and  they  are  considerations  with 
which  the  recent  markets  have  been  repeatedly  confronted.  The  most 
notable  financial  phenomenon  of  the  day  has  been  not  the  mere  increase 
of  the  wealth  of  great  capitalists,  but  the  persistent  effort  of  such  capi- 
talists to  combine  for  a  common  purpose.  Domination  of  given  manu- 
facturing interests  and  railway  interests  by  an  identical  group  of  capital- 
ists opens  the  possibility  of  discriminating  transportation  rates  on  the 
products  of  the  industries  in  question.  This,  if  accomplished,  is  not  only 
a  wrong  to  the  shipper  of  merchandise  who  pays  full  rates,  but  to  the 
other  shareholders  in  the  railway  which  makes  the  secret  concessions. 

If  the  combination  of  capital  lays  its  hands  with  such  purposes  on 
banking  institutions,  the  case  may  be  much  more  serious.  It  was  a 
favorite  argument  in  1900  and  1901,  when  the  "chain  of  banks "  allied 
with  one  or  another  powerful  financial  group  first  rose  to  public  notice, 
that  the  advantage  as  between  the  borrowing  financiers  and  the  lending 
institution  was  mutual.  It  was  ndt  denied  that  the  bank  deposit  fund 
thus  used  belonged  to  a  mass  of  depositors  not  identified  with  any  finan- 
cial clique ;  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  financial  group,  supposedly 
in  control  of  the  chain  of  banks,  found  profitable  investment  for  the 
deposit  fund,  and  thus  not  only  accommodated  itself,  but  enabled  the 
banks  to  earn  larger  dividends  for  their  shareholders.  This  theory  did 
not  stand  the  test  of  time.  It  fell  absolutely  to  the  ground  in  1902 
and  1903,  when  it  became  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  that  fiduciary 
institutions,  because  of  such  connections,  had  been  virtually  forced  to 
participate  in  promoting  schemes. 

Some  of  these  known  participations  were  indefensible  on  the  test  of 
conservative  banking.  In  particular,  the  use  of  the  resources  of  banks, 
trust  companies,  and  life  insurance  companies  in  subscriptions  to  "un- 
derwriting syndicates  "  for  new  and  daring  industrial  experiments  was 
a  scandal.  It  is  no  answer  whatever  to  say  that  some  of  the  underwrit- 
ings  were  immensely  profitable,  and  that  no  great  credit  institution  was 
wrecked  by  any  of  them.  Precisely  the  same  apology  might  be  alleged 
for  the  wildest  conceivable  violations  of  sound  banking  practices,  that 
is,  it  might  be  alleged  until  the  crash  occurred,  as  it  infallibly  would 
occur  if  such  practices  as  began  to  gain  vogue  in  1901  were  to  become 
habitual.  Until  that  day  of  reckoning  arrived,  the  lending  institutions 
would,  of  course,  expand  their  profits  and  increase  their  dividends,  as 
did  the  German  mortgage  banks  before  their  break-down  in  1900,  and 
our  own  "wild-cat"  deposit  institutions  on  the  eve  of  1837.     That 
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nothing  of  tlie  sort  has  followed  the  questionablo  banking  of  1001  and 
1902  is  due  to  three  facts  —  the  continuance  of  American  prosperity  on 
a  scale  that  nobody  had  a  right  to  take  for  granted  beforehand ;  the 
accidental  stopping  of  the  company  inflation  craze  before  it  had  gone  too 
far ;  and  the  instinctive  prudence  which  led  experienced  bank  managers 
to  fix  a  limit  to  their  concessions. 

Precisely  the  danger  which  was  incurred  in  1901  and  1902  is  always 
possible  so  long  as  deposit  institutions,  singly  or  in  groups,  can  be 
acquired  by  financial  cliques  with  extensive  ventures  of  their  own. 
There  is  alleged  to  exist  another  possibility  in  the  exercise  of  sucli  con- 
trol by  selfish  and  unscrupulous  financiers,  in  the  way  of  affecting  the 
money  market  for  their  own  speculative  purposes  —  keeping  rates  low 
when  the  "inside  "  interests  are  buying  stocks  for  the  rise,  and  tighten- 
ing rates  when  the  same  people  have  realized  and  wish  to  buy  back  their 
stocks  at  a  lower  level.  This  possibility,  though  in  theory  very  grave, 
is  easily  overrated.  No  bank  can  succeed  in  business  except  by  keep- 
ing on  good  terms  with  its  important  customers ;  and,  in  the  ramifi- 
cations of  banking,  it  is  impossible  that  all  such  clients  should  be 
commonly  interested  in  a  manipulation  of  this  sort.  A  tendency  of 
our  banks  to-day,  however,  which  deserves  unsparing  criticism,  is  to 
throw  into  the  hands  of  reckless  speculators  every  possible  facility  for 
extending  their  undertakings,  to  accept  as  collateral  the  stocks  which 
such  speculators  are  manipulating,  and  to  lend  progressively  larger  and 
larger  sums  on  the  very  same  stocks  as  the  speculators  force  them  up. 
The  undiscriminating  plan  on  which  a  good  part  of  our  larger  banks  do 
this  makes  frequently  inevitable  a  sudden  and  violent  calling  of  loans 
when  the  stock  market  collapses  of  its  own  weight. 

This  is  very  questionable  banking,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  if 
the  resultant  situation  is  any  better  than  the  supposed  case  of  a  bank 
which  deliberately  keeps  down  money  rates  while  the  men  who  control 
it  are  speculating  for  the  rise,  and  "squeezes  "  the  money  market  when 
they  are  ready  for  a  reaction.  It  is  a  bad  business  in  either  case,  but 
the  mischief  done  to  the  public  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
public  itself  indulges  in  speculation  on  "  margined  "  bank  accounts.  No 
pity  need  be  wasted  on  a  stock -gambler  who  engages  in  a  hazardous 
game  where  he  knows  that  other  people,  also  engaged  in  it,  hold  all  the 
trump  cards  in  theirjiands.  It  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  the  danger 
to  the  public  in  such  cases  seldom  goes  further  than  this,  except,  of 
course,  where  the  safety  of  the  institution  itself  is  jeopardized.  That 
safety  ought  unquestionably  to  be  guarded,  under  existing  conditions. 
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through  more  rigid  examinations  by  the  banking  departments,  through 
much  greater  enforced  publicity  of  the  accounts  of  all  lending  institu- 
tions, and,  if  necessary,  through  searching  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  a 
given  case  by  public  authorities.  Beyond  this,  it  is  impossible  to  see 
how  control  of  great  lending  institutions  by  financiers  who  take  purely 
a  selfish  view  of  their  opportunities  can  be  challenged. 

All  the  problems  which  we  have  discussed  came  into  public  no- 
tice, this  last  quarter,  in  a  most  startling  way,  under  such  circum- 
stances, indeed,  as  carried  the  question  far  beyond  the  domain  of  a  sim- 
ple deposit-banking  question.  If  a  bank  is  controlled  by  a  financial 
clique  of  doubtful  motives  or  intelligence,  the  depositor  has  only  to 
withdraw  his  account.  But  imagining  such  a  condition  to  exist  in  a 
life  insurance  company,  the  depositors  and  creditors  of  that  institution 
—  the  holders  of  its  policies  —  cannot  withdraw  except  at  a  heavy  or 
total  loss.  This  is  what  converged  public  attention  so  apprehensively 
on  the  remarkable  internal  quarrel  in  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety. This  company's  report  shows  total  resources  of  $413,953,000,  of 
which  $228,339,000  are  invested  in  negotiable  securities  dealt  in  on 
the  Wall  Street  market,  while  $22,651,000  are  placed  on  deposit  with  the 
banks,  and  $10,805,000  are  loaned  on  collateral  in  the  general  money 
market.  This  enormous  sum,  which  represents  the  surplus  protecting 
the  interests  of  policy-holders  in  the  company,  is  managed  by  a  board  of 
directors  chosen  by  the  shareholders ;  for  the  Equitable,  like  many  other 
insurance  companies,  was  and  is  a  joint-stock  enterprise.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  Equitable  is  its  small  capitalization.  This  stands  at  $100,000, 
of  which  $51,000  was  owned  by  the  founder  of  the  company,  Henry  B. 
Hyde,  and  was  bequeathed  by  him  to  his  family.  The  son  of  this 
owner,  representing  a  controlling  interest  in  the  management,  has  been 
vice-president  of  the  company.  Cooperating  with  him  as  directors  were 
fifty- one  other  gentlemen,  mostly  eminent  and  experienced  financiers. 
The  $100,000  stock  is  not  the  single  or  main  beneficiary  of  the  com- 
pany's extensive  earnings.  Its  dividends  are  restricted  to  7  per  cent, 
the  balance  going  to  the  surplus  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  policy- 
holders and  to  the  accumulated  reserve  whose  real  ownership  is  curiously 
undefined. 

But  the  board  of  management  clearly  has  power  over  the  investment 
or  reinvestment  of  the  great  sums  above  referred  to,  and  a  majority  of 
stock  in  a  corporation  elects  or  displaces  a  board  of  management.  Even 
when  the  utmost  rigidity  is  applied  in  the  choice  of  investments,  it  will 
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often  be  found  that  more  securities  of  the  first  grade,  new  or  old,  are 
offered  than  the  amount  of  funds  available  at  the  moment  for  such  in- 
vestment. Under  such  circumstances,  a  voice  in  the  management 
would  be  convenient  to  a  banking  interest  with  securities  to  place.  In 
the  case  of  promoting  enterprises  such  as  those  of  1901  and  1902,  an 
influence  of  the  sort  would  be  still  more  useful  to  the  group  possess- 
ing it,  and  no  denial  is  made  of  the  fact  that  insurance  funds,  to  the 
extent  at  least  of  some  millions,  were  invested  in  the  "syndicate  under- 
writings  "  of  that  period. 

It  was  the  public  appreciation  of  the  value  of  control  over  such  a 
fund  which  led,  last  February,  to  what  may  be  termed  a  violent  move  to 
change  the  company  from  the  joint-stock  type,  with  the  management 
chosen  by  the  shareholders,  to  a  mutual  concern,  where  policy-holders 
would  elect  thek  own  directorate.  On  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
Equitable' s  case  I  need  not  linger  at  great  length.  The  trust  in  which 
the  majority  holdings  of  the  stock  had  been  tied  up  by  its  founder  was 
about  to  terminate  as  his  son  and  heir  reached  the  stipulated  age  of 
thirty.  This  son's  achievements  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  displayed 
on  lines  which  old  insurance  men  harshly  described  as  trifling.  That 
grave  financiers  and  great  financial  interests  should  have  been  forced  to 
debate,  day  after  day,  the  extent  to  which  a  somewhat  eccentric  devo- 
tion to  the  propagation  of  French  language  and  literature  in  America 
helped  or  hindered  a  young  gentleman  from  properly  ruling  over  the 
interests  of  a  four-hundred-million-dollar  corporation  was  no  doubt 
amusing ;  but  a  serious  principle  was  at  stake  in  it.  This  principle  was 
invoked  by  the  executive  management  of  the  company.  The  president 
gave  out  to  his  fellow-directors,  over  the  signature  of  himself  and  a 
number  of  other  active  officers,  the  following  very  remarkable  manifesto : 

We  also  deem  it  proper  to  add  that,  in  our  opinion,  after  the  most  careful  and 
anxious  consideration  of  the  subject,  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Hyde,  as  vice-president, 
and  acting  president  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  with  all  the  powers  he  has  ex- 
ercised, would  be  most  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  society  and  the 
conservation  of  the  trust  funds  held  for  the  benefit  of  our  policy-holders. 

Mr.  Hyde's  prominence  in  various  ways  and  his  acts  as  vice-president  are  such 
as  to  tend  to  provoke  criticism  of  the  society,  to  create  misgivings  as  to  the  conserv- 
atism of  its  management,  and  to  injure  its  business  as  an  institution  which  has  been 
uniformly  held  out  to  the  public  as  conducted  solely  on  the  mutual  plan  for  the  ben- 
efit and  protection  of  its  policy-holders. 

The  result  of  this  utterance  was  the  division  of  the  directorate  into 
bitter  factions,  and  an  eventual  compromise  by  which  neither  party 
won,  but  which  maintained  the  status  quo  with  an  indefinite  promise  of 
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giving  the  voting  right  to  policy-holders.  It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly 
what  were  the  underlying  motives  in  this  episode.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  control  of  the  majority  block  of  stock,  through  purchase  at  a  fancy 
price,  had  been  sought  by  outside  financial  interests ;  that  the  executive 
management  which  attacked  young  Mr.  Hyde  wished  to  secure  such 
power  to  itself ;  that  bad  faith,  existed  on  this  side  or  on  that.  Whether 
or  not  any  or  all  of  these  allegations  were  true,  the  occurrence  brought 
into  startling  prominence  the  possible  consequences  of  the  present  state 
of  things.  Furthermore,  the  question  was  not  merely  whether  an  unfit 
person  might  not  in  a  given  case  obtain  control,  but  whether  it  was  right 
that  a  trust  fund  of  this  sort  should  be  subject  to  the  control  of  any 
single  interest. 

Of  all  forms  of  property  which  modern  states  have  a  special  duty 
to  protect,  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  is  any  whose  claim  can  supersede 
that  of  a  life-insurance  policy.  This  is  one  aspect  of  the  Equitable  con- 
troversy ;  the  other  is  that  all  of  the  possible  dangers  resulting  from  con- 
trol of  banking  institutions  by  financial  cliques  are  magnified  when  the 
question  concerns  control  of  an  institution  with  such  power  over  the 
money  market  as  a  great  life  company.  The  question  whether,  in  case 
the  Equitable  is  turned  from  a  joint-stock  into  a  mutual  company,  the 
$51,000  majority  stock  can  command  only  $51,000  redemption  value, 
or  the  five  or  ten  millions  alleged  to  have  been  heretofore  offered  for  it, 
is  in  reality  a  minor  matter.  What  the  state  has  to  apply  itself  to  in 
the  situation  consists  of  two  problems:  (1)  that  of  insuring  to  policy- 
holders a  voice  in  the  election  of  insurance-company  managements,  joiut 
stock  as  well  as  mutual ;  and  (2)  that  of  arresting  the  stupendous  accumu- 
lation of  capital  which  accompanies  their  career.  It  is  in  this  direction 
that  the  gravest  wrongs  are  possible,  now  and  in  the  future.  Use  of  his 
personal  fortune  by  a  powerful  capitalist  is  one  thing ;  it  can  be  restricted 
only  through  obstructing  its  employment  for  illegal  purposes.  Use  of 
bank  deposits  to  serve  their  own  purposes,  by  individuals  or  cliques 
controlling  the  institution's  capital,  can  be  restrained  by  honest  bank 
examinations  on  the  part  of  the  officers  appointed  for  such  purpose,  by 
expression  of  public  opinion  —  to  which  credit  institutions  are  always 
sensitive  —  and,  in  the  last  resort,  by  transfer  of  customers'  accounts 
from  an  offending  bank  to  one  beyond  suspicion.  But  that  even  a  pos- 
sibility should  exist  of  the  use  of  insurance  trust  funds  in  the  schemes 
of  Wall  Street  factions  is  a  discredit  to  our  public  laws  which  cannot  be 
too  soon  removed. 

Alexander  D.  Noyes. 
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During  the  last  few  months  two  subjects  have  received  serious  dis- 
cussion, both  by  professional  engineers  and  by  an  interested  public. 
Both  of  these  relate  to  problems  in  railway  operation,  the  one  being  the 
application  of  electric  traction  to  main-line  railway  service,  and  the 
other  the  question  of  minimizing  railroad  accidents.  These  have  already 
received  attention  in  The  Forum,  but,  like  other  important  problems, 
they  will  continue  to  excite  discussion  until  they  are  so  far  settled  as  to 
fall  back  into  the  great  mass  of  events  which  flow  along  in  the  current 
of  life  and  work  without  disproportionately  obtruding  themselves. 

Like  many  other  important  developments,  main-line  electric  railway 
traction  is  not  being  pushed  forward  by  railroad  men  themselves.  In- 
deed, there  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  question  were  submitted  to  a  body 
consisting  of  railway  engineers  and  superintendents  alone,  the  opinion 
would  be  an  adverse  one,  or  at  least  one  of  indifference.  This  is  the 
usual  course  in  the  case  of  radical  changes,  and  such  wholesale  modifi- 
cations are  nearly  always  brought  about  by  the  efforts  and  influence  of 
those  who  may  be  described  by  the  current  phrase  as  "rank  outsiders." 
Nevertheless,  the  railroad  managers  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  elec- 
tric traction  for  such  purposes  as  they  find  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
steam  locomotives ;  and  thus  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  is  being  intro- 
duced, and  the  pressure  to  drive  it  further  in  will  doubtless  continue  to 
be  applied.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  successful  trials  of  the  elec- 
tric locomotive  for  use  in  connection  with  the  hauling  of  trains  in  the 
Park  Avenue  tunnel  of  the  New  York  Central  terminal  in  New  York 
City.  Similar  machines  will  undoubtedly  be  employed  to  haul  the 
trains  through  the  Pennsylvania  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  to  the  new 
station  in  New  York ;  and,  with  the  experience  thus  gained,  the  extension 
of  the  service  may  well  be  expected. 

One  of  the  standard  arguments  against  the  application  of  electric 
traction  has  been  the  large  amount  of  capital  at  present  invested  in 
steam  locomotives,  and  the  impossibility  of  sinking  such  a  sum  by 
scrapping  these  valuable  machines.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  effective 
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life  of  a  steam  locomotive  is  hardly  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years,  and 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  engines  now  in  active  service  are  of  the 
latest  and  most  efficient  models.  As  soon  as  the  lines  are  equipped  to 
use  electric  traction  at  all,  the  replacement  of  the  antiquated  steam 
locomotives  by  electric  machinery  may  begin  as  a  continuous  operation. 
A  common  fallacy,  in  connection  with  discussions  of  the  subject,  is 
that  of  considering  electric  traction  merely  as  a  substitute  for  steam  lo- 
comotives in  connection  with  a  service  which  shall  be  the  equivalent  of 
that  now  given.  When  it  is  remembered  how  far  steam  railways  have 
surpassed  horse-haulage  systems  for  merchandise  and  passengers,  or  to 
what  extent  steamships  have  excelled  sailing-vessels,  or  trolley  systems 
outgrown  horse-car  lines,  it  will  be  realized  how  futile  it  is  to  estimate 
the  scope  of  a  new  system  by  the  limitations  of  an  old  one.  Electric 
traction  must  give  the  passenger  swifter,  more  frequent,  and  more  com- 
plete service  than  is  now  possible  with  steam.  It  must  carry  the  train- 
mile  capacity  of  the  railways  far  beyond  the  present  limits,  while  low- 
ering the  ton-mile  rate  to  the  shipper.  If  it  can  do  these  things  it  is 
bound  to  come,  while,  if  it  can  only  equal  the  present  requirements,  it 
must  be  laid  aside  and  the  effort  must  be  continued  to  devise  something 
that  can  accomplish  more  than  is  now  practicable. 

The  second  question  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention  among 
engineers  and  practical  men  —  the  subject  of  railway  accidents  —  must 
be  considered  wholly  as  a  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  applied  science 
of  engineering.  The  railroad  is  itself  an  engineering  proposition,  and 
every  collision  or  other  disaster  is  an  emphatic  repetition  of  a  funda- 
mental law  of  science :  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the 
same  time.  The  prevention  of  accidents,  then,  has  become  a  problem 
for  the  engineer  to  solve,  and  he  must  solve  it  by  engineering  methods. 
In  so  doing,  the  condition  must  also  be  observed  that  traffic  must  not  be 
impeded.  Indeed,  it  is  maintained  that  methods  which  produce  abso- 
lute safety  should  also  remove  all  impediments  to  traffic.  The  nearest 
approach  to  absolute  freedom  from  danger  by  collision  is  that  given  by 
the  travelling  platform,  and  this  because  the  entire  length  of  the  track 
is  covered  at  all  times.  Undoubtedly  the  next  thing  to  this  is  found  in 
the  division  of  the  line  into  block  sections,  each  block  containing  but 
one  train  at  any  one  time.  To  permit  a  train  to  enter  a  block  before  its 
predecessor  has  left  it  would  be  equivalent  to  allowing  the  continuous 
platform  to  double  up  upon  itself  at  some  point  —  a  physical  impossibil- 
ity for  the  platform,  and  a  matter  which  is  made  an  impossibility  for 
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the  block  system  by  the  use  of  mechanical  trip  devices,  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  engineer  on  the  train.  Some  such  methods  are  in  use  already ; 
and,  while  improvements  in  them  are  undoubtedly  to  be  desired,  the 
principle  is  unassailable.  When  fully  perfected,  such  an  automatic  block 
method  should  improve  rather  tlian  impede  traffic,  and,  by  removing  any 
possibility  for  the  exercise  of  discretion,  either  by  dispatclier  or  engi- 
neer, convert  the  movement  of  detached  trains  into  a  continuous  flow 
identical  in  action  and  safety  with  that  of  the  travelling  platform. 

The  advantages  of  the  utilization  of  hydraulic  power  in  connection 
with  the  generation  and  distribution  of  electric  energy  have  been  fre- 
quently discussed,  and  in  the  last  issue  of  this  review  I  noticed  the  ex- 
tent to  which  long-distance,  high-tension  electric  transmission  had  been 
developed  in  California.  The  success  which  has  been  attained  in  prac- 
tice with  pressures  of  50,000  to  60,000  volts  and  distances  of  150  to 
200  miles  has  led  to  discussions  as  to  the  possible  extension  of  these 
voltages  and  distances.  In  a  paper  recently  presented  before  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  Mr.  Ealph  D.  Mershon  examined 
the  conditions  limiting  the  distance  to  which  electrical  energy  can  be 
economically  transmitted.  Since  the  extent  to  which  the  voltage  or 
electrical  pressure  can  be  increased  is  limited,  it  follows  that  the  limit- 
ing distance  to  which  power  can  be  advantageously  transmitted  by  elec- 
tricity depends  entirely  upon  the  cost  of  the  line  conductor.  Taking 
into  account  the  commercial  questions  of  the  cost  and  the  selling  price 
of  power,  it  is  computed  that  the  maximum  commercial  distance  to 
which  electrical  energy  can  be  transmitted  is  about  550  miles.  This 
means  that  power  can  be  transmitted  from  Niagara  Falls  to  New  York 
City,  or  from  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi  to  points  more  than 
twice  as  far  away  as  Buluwayo  —  facts  which  may  lead  to  transforma- 
tions as  yet  but  little  considered. 

In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered,  and 
chronicled  from  time  to  time  in  these  pages,  a  junction  has  finally  been 
effected  between  the  two  main  headings  of  the  Simplon  tunnel.  On 
February  24  last,  the  workers  on  the  Italian  side  pierced  through  to  the 
Swiss  heading,  where  work  had  been  suspended  for  several  months ;  and 
so,  although  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  the  perforation  of  the  moun- 
tain is  an  accomplished  fact.  It  has  taken  nearly  a  year  longer  than 
was  anticipated  to  complete  the  tunnel;  the  delays  being  due  to  the 
great  influx  of  water,  both  hot  and  cold,  and  to  the  treacherous  nature 
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of  the  rock  in  certain  portions.  With  the  union  of  the  two  headings, 
the  flow  of  water  can  be  controlled  and  the  temperature  reduced ;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  in  a  few  months  construction  trains  will  be  running,  and 
that  the  road  will  be  opened  to  the  public  in  the  late  summer  or  early 
autumn. 

Apart  from  its  length,  twelve  miles  from  Brieg  to  IseUe,  as  against 
nine  and  three-quarters  for  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  and  the  fact  that  it 
gives  the  Jura-Simplon  railway  a  direct  connection,  by  way  of  the  Ehone 
vaUey,  with  Italy,  the  Simplon  timnel  has  especial  interest  for  the  engi- 
neer. It  is  the  first  great  tunnel  in  which  the  double-bore  system  has 
been  employed.  The  success  of  the  method  renders  it  probable  that  it 
will  be  used  again.  When  a  tunnel  is  bored  of  sufficient  size  to  permit 
two  trains  to  pass  each  other,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  •  unnecessary 
removal  of  material  in  the  upper  portion,  as  will  be  readily  seen  if  two 
circles  are  drawn,  one  about  each  train.  For  this  reason  the  Simplon 
tunnel  has  been  designed  as  a  pair  of  independent  bores,  each  one  large 
enough  for  a  single  train.  At  the  present  time  but  one  of  these  tunnels 
has  been  excavated  to  the  full  diameter,  the  second  tunnel  being  made 
large  enough  to  pass  only  a  small  mining  car  on  a  narrow-gauge  track. 
The  two  tunnels  have  been  run  parallel  to  each  other  about  fifty  feet 
apart,  with  cross  connections  every  few  hundred  feet,  and  the  auxiliary 
tunnel  has  been  used  as  a  passage  to  carry  away  the  material  from  the 
main  bore,  and  also  to  aid  in  ventilation.  The  larger  tunnel  alone  will 
be  used  for  traffic  until  the  demand  for  trains  becomes  sufficient  to  re- 
quire a  double  track,  when  the  auxiliary  tunnel  will  be  enlarged  to  the 
full  size  —  a  comparatively  simple  matter.  It  is  planned  to  hold  an 
exposition  of  transport  appliances  in  Milan  next  year  as  a  commemora- 
tion of  the  completion  of  the  tunnel,  this  having  been  postponed  for  a 
year  because  of  the  delays  in  the  work. 

Matters  are  assuming  more  definite  shape  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  the  work  on  the  Panama  Canal.  On  certain  portions  of  the  line, 
notably  in  the  great  cut  at  Culebra,  the  excavation  has  never  been  inter- 
rupted; and  the  installation  of  several  powerful  steam  shovels  of  modern 
design  has  enabled  this  portion  of  the  work  to  be  pushed,  and  also  per- 
mitted valuable  data  to  be  gathered  as  to  the  cost  of  doing  this  excavat- 
ing by  improved  machinery.  It  is  not  yet  decided  whether  the  sea-level 
or  the  summit-level  plan  will  be  adopted.  Each  has  its  advocates. 
The  engineering  committee  of  the  commission  has  recommended  the 
sea-level  plan,  with  a  bottom  width  of  150  feet,  a  minimum  depth  of 
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water  of  35  feet,  with  twin  tidal  locks  at  Miraflores,  of  1,000  feet  length 
aud  100  feet  width.  This  plan  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  about 
eighty  million  dollars  more  than  a  lock  canal  of  85  feet  summit  level ; 
but  it  has  some  things  to  recommend  it.  One  of  the  important  features 
of  modern  ocean  transport  is  the  continual  increase  in  the  dimensions  of 
great  steamships,  and  the  superior  commercial  advantages  of  these  large 
vessels  are  certain  to  bring  them  into  general  use  for  all  purposes  of  eco- 
nomical transport.  Any  lock  canal  has  a  definite  limit  placed  upon  the 
dimensions  of  the  vessels  by  which  it  can  be  traversed ;  and  had  the 
Panama  Canal  been  built  with  the  dimensions  chosen  by  the  French 
engineers  for  the  canal  prism  and  locks,  it  would  already  have  become 
too  contracted  for  the  most  efficient  cargo  carriers  afloat. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  objections  of  definite  weight  against  the 
sea-level  plan.  There  are  two  bodies  of  water  to  be  considered,  one 
being  the  canal  itself  and  the  other  the  Chagres  River.  If  the  canal  is 
not  to  be  held  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  then  the  Chagres  River  must 
be  held  up  and  controlled  above  the  canal.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  excess  flow  of  the  Chagres  can  be  carried  through  tunnels  both  into 
the  Pacific  and  into  the  Caribbean ;  and  one  or  both  of  these  tunnels,  as 
well  as  a  great  dam  at  Gamboa,  will  be  required  to  control  the  Chagres 
River.  That  the  sea-level  plan  can  be  carried  out  is  not  denied ;  but  it 
is  a  question  whether  it  is  the  best,  in  view  of  all  the  conditions.  In 
any  case  the  canal  must  be  proportioned  upon  dimensions  which  will 
admit  the  great  cargo-carriers  which  have  been  found  so  economical  in 
transatlantic  service,  and  this  can  be  done  by  either  plan  if  sufficient 
effort  is  made  at  the  start. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  canal  locks,  the  question  of  me- 
chanical lifts  on  inland  waterways  continues  to  receive  attention.  I 
have  recently  spoken  of  the  new  hydraulic  canal  lift  on  the  Trent  Canal, 
at  Peterborough,  Ontario,  and  now  a  new  project  has  been  brought  for- 
ward to  accomplish  a  similar  result  in  a  different  manner.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  most  satisfactory  results  on  the  proposed  Danube -Oder  Canal, 
in  Austria,  a  prize  competition  has  been  held,  and  the  highest  awards 
have  been  given  to  two  entirely  different  designs.  One  of  these  is  not 
new,  consisting  of  a  modification  of  the  well-known  inclined-plane  sys- 
tem, the  boats  being  drawn  up  in  tank-cars  carried  on  trucks.  The 
other  prize  design  is  an  altogether  different  system.  It  includes  the  use 
of  a  great  revolving  drum,  made  of  a  steel  framework,  and  greater  in 
diameter  than  the  total  height  of  the  lift.     This  drum,  which  is  some- 
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thing  like  an  elongated  Ferris  wheel,  is  intended  to  carry  near  its  pe- 
riphery two  opposite  tank  cylinders  large  enough  to  receive  the  canal- 
boats,  so  that  a  half  revolution  of  the  main  drum  will  raise  a  boat  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  position.  The  details  of  this  bold  scheme  have 
been  worked  out  with  much  ingenuity,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  it  may  not  be  successfully  executed. 

Keference  has  already  been  made  in  these  pages  to  the  elaborate 
locomotive-testing  apparatus,  erected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Raili*oad 
Company  at  the  St.  Louis  exhibition.  This  plant  has  given  some  valu- 
able information,  and  its  use  in  locomotive  research  will  doubtless  be 
continued.  Another  important  piece  of  research  work,  begun  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  at  St.  Louis,  is  the  sys- 
tematic testing  of  American  coals,  with  a  view  of  determining,  by  means 
of  large-scale,  practical  trials,  the  values  of  coals  from  various  mines  for 
steam-making,  gas-producing,  and  general  fuel  purposes.  There  has 
been  no  systematic  testing  of  the  calorific  power  of  American  coals  since 
the  experiments  made  for  the  United  States  navy  nearly  sixty  years  ago, 
although  many  useful  investigations  have  been  made  by  private  individ- 
uals and  by  manufacturing  corporations.  It  is  most  desirable,  however, 
that  the  real  value  of  different  coals  should  be  accurately  determined  by 
just  such  an  authoritative  and  impartial  body  as  the  Geological  Survey, 
and  such  of  the  work  as  has  been  already  done  gives  hope  that  the  re- 
searches will  be  continued,  or  perhaps  the  plant  made  permanent.  The 
tests  include  investigations  of  the  behavior  of  the  coals  under  steam-boil- 
ers, in  gas-producers  and  gas-engines,  in  coke-ovens,  and  in  briquetting 
machines,  as  well  as  by  chemical  analysis  and  in  the  calorimeter.  The 
data  thus  obtained  will  be  of  great  practical  use,  besides  adding  to  the 
stock  of  scientific  information  upon  the  general  subject  of  fuel  consump- 
tion. Great  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  reliable  representative  samples 
of  coal  from  the  various  mines  and  districts,  a  car-load  of  each  coal  being 
burned  under  the  boilers  and  tested  otherwise ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  work  will  be  continued  until  a  complete  series  of  tests  upon  all  the 
more  important  American  coals  has  been  conducted. 

I  have  already  referred  in  these  reviews  to  the  peculiar  properties  of 
certain  alloys  of  nickel  and  steel,  and  especially  to  the  thirty -six-per- 
cent nickel-steel  alloy  of  minimum  expansion.  Recent  experiments  at 
the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  by  M.  Guillaume 
have  resulted  in  demonstrating  very  fully  the  ability  to  make  alloys  of 
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great  usefulness  in  connection  with  controlled  expansion.  When  care- 
fully made,  the  thirty-six-per-cent  nickel-steel  alloy,  which  has  heen 
named  "invar,"  hecause  of  its  invariability  under  temperature  changes, 
has  an  expansibility  of  about  one  micron  per  metre  per  degree  Centi- 
grade, the  micron  being  0.001  mm.,  this  being  equal  to  one  part  in  one 
million.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  make  speci- 
mens having  a  coefficient  of  expansion  of  zero,  or  even  a  negative  expan- 
sion, the  piece  becoming  slightly  shorter  upon  an  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture. 

The  value  of  such  an  alloy  in  precise  geodetic  surveying  is  very 
great,  since  one  of  the  problems  in  the  practical  measurement  of  base 
lines  has  been  the  correction  for  the  influence  of  temperature  changes 
upon  the  measuring  tapes  or  rods.  By  using  measuring  wires  made  of 
"  invar,"  the  temperature  error  is  practically  eliminated,  and  recent  sur- 
veys in  South  America  have  an  error  of  only  about  1  in  3,300,000. 

Another  application  of  "invar  "  has  been  in  the  production  of  a  pen- 
dulum of  invariable  length  for  accurate  time-pieces.  By  using  a  simple 
pendulum  with  rod  of  nickel-steel  and  electro-magnetic  impulse,  a  vari- 
ation of  less  than  two  seconds  in  twenty-four  hours  has  been  observed, 
thus  giving  with  a  very  simple  device  a  degree  of  accuracy  formerly  at- 
tainable only  with  expensive  chronometers.  Another  alloy,  containing 
forty-five  per  cent  of  nickel,  has  practically  the  same  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion as  glass,  this  rendering  it  especially  useful  for  fusing  electrical 
connections  into  sealed  glass  bulbs  and  tubes.  Until  recently  the  only 
material  which  could  be  used  for  this  purpose  was  platinum,  any  other 
metal  differing  so  much  in  expansibility  from  glass  as  to  cause  cracks 
and  leakage.  The  forty-five  per  cent  alloy  has  been  called  "  platinite  " 
because  it  has  the  same  expansion  coefficient  as  platinum,  and  it  may 
replace  the  more  valuable  metal  for  many  purposes. 

Many  elaborate  and  beautiful  machines  and  devices  have  been  de- 
vised and  built  for  the  purpose  of  testing  and  measuring  the  strength  of 
materials  of  construction.  Upon  some  of  these  machines  results  of  great 
accuracy  and  a  high  degree  of  precision  may  be  secured.  At  the  same 
time,  the  usefulness  of  such  appliances  is  restricted  in  various  ways. 
Thus,  a  special  test  piece  must  be  selected  and  prepared,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether possible  that  this  piece  may  not  be  a  wholly  reliable  representa- 
tive of  the  whole  structure  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  More  recently 
attempts  have  been  made  to  measure  the  strength  of  the  actual  piece  of 

material  to  be  used  in  the  completed  structure,  by  measuring  the  resist- 
35 
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ance  which  it  opposes  to  the  ordinary  operations  of  machining.  Thus 
the  strength  of  a  piece  of  sheet  metal  may  be  very  closely  determined 
by  measuring  the  force  required  to  punch  the  rivet  holes  through  it,  and 
this  force,  again,  may  be  measured  by  the  spring  which  is  caused  upon 
the  frame  of  the  punching  machine  during  the  operation.  This  method, 
suggested  some  years  ago  by  M.  Fremont,  has  been  carried  out  by  M. 
BacM,  who  has  constructed  a  special  form  of  punching  machine  with  a 
fi^ame  of  steel,  made  with  a  deep  throat,  so  as  to  secure  an  elastic  yield 
^  in  the  frame,  which  serves  as  a  measure  of  the  force  exerted.  With 
such  a  machine  the  quality  of  the  material  used  in  a  great  variety  of 
built-up  structural  shapes,  such  as  beams,  girders,  columns,  and  the  like, 
as  well  as  boiler-sheets,  may  be  well  determined  during  the  operation 
of  punching  the  rivet-holes,  these  results  having  the  special  advantages 
of  representing  the  very  parts  which  form  the  completed  structure  under 
consideration. 

The  exploitation  of  the  hydraulic  power  which  exists  potentially  by 
reason  of  the  difference  in  level  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario 
continues,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  will  continue  until 
practically  all  the  water  which  now  passes  over  Niagara  Falls  will  be 
diverted  through  flumes,  penstocks,  and  turbines.  That  this  is  to  be 
deplored  from  an  aesthetic  viewpoint  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  true,  and  to  those  who  can  see  beauty  in  the  perception  of  the 
fact  that  the  great  sources  of  power  in  nature  have  been  directed  to  the 
use  and  convenience  of  man,  the  vision  of  Lord  Kelvin  of  a  grassy  bank 
where  the  great  cataract  now  exists  may  be  in  some  measure  a  compen- 
sation. 

The  lately  completed  works  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Niagara 
River  represent  a  heavy  draft  on  the  total  volume  of  water  flowing  be- 
tween the  two  lakes,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  restrict  the  amount 
which  may  in  future  be  used  for  power  purposes.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  not  necessary  to  tap  the  flow  at  or  near  the  falls  to 
utilize  the  head  of  water  between  the  two  lakes,  and  that  local  legisla- 
tion may  be  made  only  to  be  found  wholly  ineffectual.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  Welland  Canal  will  be  found  a  convenient  channel  for 
tapping  the  great  reservoir  called  Lake  Erie,  and  it  is  already  hinted 
that  a  canal  from  the  Georgian  Bay  would  be  as  effective  as,  and  proba- 
bly no  more  costly  than,  a  tunnel  beneath  the  falls.  The  power  is 
there,  and  "just  so  soon  as  its  utilization  is  shown  to  be  commercially 
profitable  means  will  be  found  to  divert  it ;  and,  as  a  phase  in  the  com- 
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mercial  exploitation  of  natural  resources,  the  entire  appropriation  of  the 
discharge  of  the  Great  Lakes  must  be  considered  as  an  inevitaljle  occur- 
rence. 

Among  the  minor  applications  of  scientific  principles  to  practical 
work,  a  very  interesting  example  is  seen  in  the  construction  of  a  new 
device  for  determining  high  rotative  speeds.  Accurate  and  ready  meth- 
ods of  counting  the  number  of  revolutions  of  high-speed  machines  have 
not  been  always  available,  and  hence  the  ingenious  device  which  has 
been  produced  by  Herr  Frahm,  a  well-known  German  marine  engineer, 
is  worthy  of  mention.  The  apparatus  is  based  upon  the  principle  exist- 
ing in  all  vibratory  apparatus,  that  a  free  reed  or  any  similar  device  will 
respond  to  any  adjacent  vibrations  of  the  same  period  as  its  own.  By 
mounting  a  number  of  such  reeds,  made  of  watch-spring  or  similar  ma- 
terial, and  tuned  to  successive  periods,  upon  a  suitable  base  and  placing 
the  whole  where  it  can  be  impressed  by  the  slightest  vibrations  of  the 
machine  under  investigation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  reed  having  the 
same  period  as  the  machine  will  be  set  into  such  marked  oscillation  as 
to  enable  it  to  be  detected  at  once  by  mere  observation.  Such  an  in- 
strument will  also  enable  secondary  and  compound  oscillations  to  be 
detected,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  develop  into  a  useful  piece 
of  apparatus  for  mechanical  research. 

An  interesting  chapter  in  the  development  of  applied  science  appears 
in  the  record  of  the  growth  in  size  and  power  of  the  gas-engine  within 
a  comparatively  short  space  of  time.  The  early  gas-engines  were  small 
affaii-s,  and  their  claims  to  attention  were  based  rather  on  their  con- 
venience than  anything  else.  From  their  very  principle  of  construction, 
they  possessed  a  high  thermal  efficiency  as  compared  with  the  steam- 
engine,  but  the  high  price  of  the  illuminating  gas  which  they  used  as 
fuel  rendered  them  expensive  sources  of  power.  No  longer  ago  than 
1880  a  16-horse-power  gas-engine  was  looked  upon  as  a  marvel;  and, 
writing  as  recently  as  1898,  Mr.  Dugald  Clerk,  himself  a  pioneer  in 
internal-combustion  motor  design,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
200-horse-power  gas-engine  was  a  very  large  machine.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Clerk  predicted  that  by  ten  years'  time  engines  of  1,000  horse-power 
might  be  constructed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  600-horse-power  engine 
was  running  two  years  afterward,  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  and 
at  the  present  time  engines  of  1,000,  1,500,  and  even  2,000  horse- 
power are  common.     These  developments  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
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fact  that  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  use  the  cheap,  lean  gases  dis- 
charged hy  blast  furnaces  and  coke-ovens ;  these  sources  furnishing  large 
supplies  of  low-cost  fuel  as  a  by-product  of  other  operations.  The  im- 
provements which  are  being  made  in  gas-producers,  by  which  it  is 
becoming  possible  to  produce  a  satisfactory  power  gas  from  low-grade 
fuels,  such  as  lignite,  etc.,  will  lead  to  a  still  wider  use  of  the  internal- 
combustion  motor,  and,  since  very  high  thermal  efficiencies  are  attain- 
able with  lean  fuel  gas,  an  important  reduction  in  the  cost  of  power  is 
doubly  effected. 

In  the  continual  search  for  sources  of  power  for  application  to  me- 
chanical industry,  the  inventor  has  always  been  attracted  by  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tides ;  and  numerous  attempts  to  utilize  tidal  power  have 
been  proposed,  although  but  few  of  these  have  ever  been  put  to  a  prac- 
tical test,  and  none  has  proved  a  commercial  success.  To  the  casual 
observer  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  twice  every  twenty-four  hours, 
represents  a  tremendous  exhibition  of  mechanical  energy,  requiring  the 
application  of  but  a  reasonable  effort  of  inventive  genius  to  enable  it  to 
be  harnessed  and  utilized.  While  the  total  amount  of  power  existing 
in  the  tides  is  very  great,  yet  in  any  reasonable  area  it  is  far  less  than 
at  first  appears,  owing  to  the  comparative  slowness  with  which  the  mass 
of  water  rises  and  falls.  Thus,  a  vessel  of  10,000  tons  displacement, 
lying  at  a  point  where  the  range  of  tide  is  twenty  feet,  would  utilize 
only  about  38  horse-power  by  its  rise  and  fall  —  an  insignificant  amount 
when  compared  with  its  bulk;  and  any  plan  for  transmitting  to  the 
shore  the  motion  produced  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  pontoon  can  be  shown 
in  this  manner  to  be  wholly  impracticable.  The  only  plans  which  have 
any  pretence  at  reasonableness  are  those  which  are  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  impounding  a  large  volume  of  water  at  high  tide  and  permit- 
ting it  to  run  out  through  turbine  water-wheels  at  low  tide.  Such  a 
plan,  installed  at  a  point  where  the  tidal  range  is  great,  and  where  natu- 
ral impounding  basins  exist,  requirmg  but  a  moderate  outlay  for  con- 
trolling works,  may  be  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  One  of  the 
difficulties  in  this  system  lies  in  the  varying  head  of  water  available  for 
power;  ranging  from  a  maximum  at  low  tide  to  zero  at  high  tide,  with 
periods  of  practical  idleness  of  the  machinery  before  and  after  the  turn 
of  the  high  tide. 

An  attempt  to  make  a  partial  equalization  of  tidal  energy  has  been 
proposed  in  France,  by  M.  Decoeur.  This  plan,  which  is  certainly  of 
sufficient  originality  to  be  deserving  of  comment,  involves  the  use  of  two 
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tidal  basins,  called,  respectively,  the  high- water  and  the  low- water  basins, 
the  turbine  wheels  being  placed  between  them.  The  higli-water  basin 
is  provided  with  gates  opening  inward  and  admitting  water  from  with- 
out whenever  the  tide  reaches  two-thirds  of  the  maximum ;  so  that  for  a 
thirty-foot  tide,  for  example,  there  would  be  an  inflow  of  water  from  the 
twenty-foot  level  up  to  the  thirty-foot  or  high-tide  level,  tlie  gates  clos- 
ing at  the  turn  of  high  tide.  Tlie  gates  of  the  low- water  basin,  on  the 
contrary,  open  outward  during  the  last  third  of  the  ebb  tide,  so  that  this 
basin  is  emptying  from  the  ten-foot  level  down  to  extreme  low  tide. 
There  would  thus  always  be  a  considerable  difference  in  level  between 
the  two  basins,  ranging  between  ten  and  twenty  feet  head,  or  in  the 
same  proportion  for  other  tidal  ranges ;  and  by  varying  the  number  of 
turbines  in  action  the  amount  of  power  might  be  fairly  well  equalized. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  instal  a  plant  on  this  principle  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  near  Havre ;  but  as  yet  this  has  not  been  done.  The  cost  of 
power  produced  in  this  manner  is  mainly  dependent  upon  interest  and 
depreciation  charges ;  these  varying  with  the  value  of  the  land  and  the 
magnitude  and  nature  of  the  controlling  and  regulating  works. 

Interest  in  the  development  of  tidal  power  has  been  manifested 
more  than  once  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  generally  considered  that 
natural  waterfalls  are  too  few  and  too  low  to  represent  much  available 
hydraulic  power.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  is  much  valuable 
hydraulic  power  in  the  British  islands,  even  though  it  may  not  be  so 
apparent  or  so  picturesque  as  in  Switzerland  or  Norway.  In  a  recent 
discussion  of  this  question,  Mr.  Eistori  has  shown  that  on  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland,  in  Wales,  and  in  the  west  of  Ireland  there  are  many  places 
where  large  water-sheds  may  be  found  in  proximity  to  suitable  storage 
sites,  and  with  considerable  differences  of  level  within  short  distances 
of  the  storage.  The  large  rainfall  of  these  districts  gives  assurance  of  a 
good  supply,  and  renders  the  construction  of  large  storage  reservoirs 
unnecessary ;  while  the  moderate  climate  gives  assurance  of  ample  power 
even  during  the  winter  season,  when  the  streams  in  Switzerland  practi- 
cally cease  flowing. 

Another  suggestion  for  the  utilization  of  hydraulic  power  comes  from 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  where  the  high  cost  of  coal  ren- 
ders other  sources  of  power  of  importance.  The  proximity  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges  to  the  coast  makes  it  entirely  practicable  to  secure  ample 
power,  hydraulically  generated  and  electrically  transmitted  at  any  de- 
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sii-ed  point  on  or  near  the  coast  from  Southern  California  all  the  way  up 
to  British  Columbia;  and  this  power  might  well  be  used  to  operate 
a  system  of  electric  railways,  competing  advantageously  with  steam 
railroads.  Already  there  are  several  local  electric  railways  on  the 
Pacific  coast  deriving  their  power  from  hydro-electric  stations  in  the 
mountains ;  and,  by  filling  in  the  gaps  and  combining  a  number  of  feed- 
ing stations  into  one  distributing  network,  the  supply  could  be  made 
equal  to  the  demand  at  any  point.  An  especial  advantage  in  this  sys- 
tem appears  in  the  fact  that  in  electric  traction  the  load  on  the  power 
stations  is  only  the  sum  of  the  loads  on  the  different  motors,  averaging 
much  less  than  the  sum  of  their  maximum  powers,  while  the  capacity 
of  the  steam  locomotive  has  to  be  that  of  the  maximum  effort  required, 
even  though  that  effort  be  demanded  but  for  a  very  short  time. 

There  has  been  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  scientific 
destruction  of  municipal  refuse,  and  various  cities  are  discussing  with 
more  or  less  seriousness  the  desirability  of  incinerating  all  the  organic 
refuse  produced  within  their  limits.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
the  heat  value  in  refuse  is  greater  than  any  other  value  which  it  pos- 
sesses, while  at  the  same  time  sanitary  conditions  demand  that  all  or- 
ganic matter  be  reduced  to  the  inorganic  state  as  promptly  and  effec- 
tively as  possible.  Ever  since  the  reports  upon  the  performance  of  the 
Shoreditch  destructors,  the  idea  of  obtaining  heat  and  power  from  the 
burning  of  refuse  has  been  a  favorite  theme  of  municipal  reformers,  and 
in  very  many  instances  the  generation  of  power  has  been  permitted  to 
obscure  the  fact  that  the  matter  of  prime  importance  is  the  destruction 
of  the  refuse.  This,  the  main  purpose  of  any  system,  demands  furnaces 
operated  at  extremely  high  temperatures,  and  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  unsatisfactory  performance  is  the  failure  to  maintain  a  high 
enough  heat  to  effect  the  immediate  and  complete  combustion  of  all  the 
refuse. 

Another  element  of  importance  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  the  pro- 
vision of  furnaces  of  ample  capacity  to  deal  promptly  with  the  maximum 
volume  of  refuse  which  may  be  delivered.  Any  attempt  to  store  accu- 
mulated refuse,  even  for  a  brief  period,  is  highly  objectionable,  and  the 
necessity  for  such  an  attempt  is  in  itself  evidence  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  plant  for  its  location.  By  the  use  of  properly  designed  furnaces, 
planned  as  to  character  and  dimensions  for  the  especial  location  which 
they  are  to  serve,  and  supplied  with  powerful  hot-blast  forced  draft,  it  is 
entirely  possible  to  destroy  all  refuse  in  a  complete  and  inoffensive  man- 
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ner.  This  being  made  the  main  question,  it  is  then  entirely  in  order  to 
utilize  as  much  of  the  heat  as  possible  in  the  generation  of  steam ;  but 
at  no  time  should  the  steaming  portion  of  the  plant  be  permitted  to  in- 
terfere with  the  completeness  of  the  incineration  of  the  refuse.  The 
steam  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  by-product,  secondary  to  the  matter 
of  the  refuse  destruction. 

An  important  element  in  the  successful  operation  of  a  refuse  destruc- 
tor lies  in  the  matter  of  the  collection  of  the  material  and  its  delivery 
to  the  incinerating  furnaces.  Too  often  the  collection  of  garbage  and 
other  refuse  is  in  the  hands  of  entirely  different  persons  from  those  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  destructor  station,  and  united  and  consistent  action 
becomes  difficult  or  impossible.  Upon  this  point  the  success  or  failure 
of  an  otherwise  well-planned  system  may  depend;  and,  unless  united 
and  harmonious  control  of  the  whole  operation  is  maintained,  success 
cannot  be  expected.  With  the  observance  of  these  main  features-, 
namely,  a  systematic  and  uniform  method  of  collection  of  refuse,  a  direct 
and  continuous  delivery  to  a  properly  designed  cremator  of  ample  ca- 
pacity, the  maintenance  of  the  highest  temperature  practicable  in  the 
furnace,  and  a  skilful  and  responsible  engineering  control  —  with  these, 
the  waste  and  refuse  of  any  great  city  may  now  be  effectively  and  inof- 
fensively disposed  of,  with  such  reasonable  return  in  power  as  shall  make 
the  cost  a  minimum. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  combustible  is  found  in  the  refuse  from  the  poorer  localities, 
while  in  the  wealthier  districts  adjacent  a  much  lowej*  heating  value  is 
found.  This  may  be  a  matter  of  relative  wastefulness  or  care;  but,  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  fact  is  fairly  well  established. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  engineering, 
as  in  other  departments  of  work  and  activity,  the  things  which  are  con- 
sidered of  the  greatest  .magnitude  and  importance  are  by  no  means  those 
of  the  largest  cost  and  difficulty.  Thus,  the  Simplon  tunnel,  important 
as  it  is  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  new  routes  from  Italy  to  the 
North  Sea,  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $15,000,000,  or  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  the  New  York  Eapid  Transit  Subway.  The  maxi- 
mum estimated  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal,  cut  to  sea-level,  is  $230,500,- 
000,  while  the  estimates  for  the  new  subways  in  New  York  City  alone, 
not  including  that  already  completed,  amount  to  $250,000,000. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  works  now  projected  and  partially 
under  way  in  and  about  New  York  at  the  present  time  will  involve  the 
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expenditure  of  nearly  $450,000,000!  These  works  include  the  Penn- 
sylvania Eaikoad  tunnels  and  terminal,  $50,000,000;  the  electrification 
of  the  New  York  Central  lines  entering  New  York,  with  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Grand  Central  Station,  $45,000,000 ;  new  subways  in  Greater 
New  York,  $250,000,000;  Manhattan,  Blackwell's  Island,  and  other 
bridges,  $36,500,000;  extension  of  the  New  York  water  supply,  $60,- 
000,000;  improvement  of  the  harbor  and  the  dredging  of  the  Ambrose 
Channel,  $4,000,000.  Similar  great  expenditures  are  planned  about 
Chicago.  It  has  been  announced  that  extensive  railroad  improvements 
and  connections  about  Chicago,  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  traffic,  will  involve  the  expenditure  of  about  $200,000,000; 
while  the  freight  subway,  which  has  been  so  successfully  and  unobtru- 
sively built  under  the  Chicago  streets,  is  to  be  enlarged  and  extended,  it 
is  reported,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,000  to  $100,000,000. 

There  are  thus  contemplated,  and  already  partially  under  way,  in 
and  about  two  great  cities  of  the  United  States,  engineering  works  in- 
volving an  outlay  of  more  than  $700,000,000,  most  of  which  will  be 
provided  from  private  and  corporate  resources,  and  all  of  which  is  attract- 
ing much  less  attention  than  are  a  few  national  works  of  less  than  one- 
third  the  total  cost.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  works  which  owe  their 
existence  to  the  development  of  the  applied  science  of  engineering,  works 
which  are  destined  to  create  values  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  expendi- 
tures which  they  are  causing,  and  works  which,  with  their  successors, 
may  change  the  courses  of  trade,  the  prosperity  of  nations,  and  the  con- 
duct of  governments. 

Henky  Harrison  Suplee. 


LITEEATUEE:  EECEKT  BIOGRAPHY. 

If  one  were  laying  down  on  general  principles  the  precautions  to  be 
observed  in  the  construction  of  a  satisfactory  biography,  there  are  three 
considerations,  among  others,  which  it  would  seem  desirable  to  take 
into  account.  In  the  first  place,  literary  opinion  would  agree  in  the 
main  that  success  is  extremely  difficult  unless  the  person  to  be  cele- 
brated went  through  a  career  conspicuous  by  a  number  of  striking,  not 
to  say  spectacular,  incidents.  When  a  classical  memoir  happens  to  be 
written  with  the  follower  of  some  uneventful  pursuit  as  its  subject,  it 
will  usually  be  found  that  his  life  was  marked  off  from  that  of  the 
average  member  of  his  profession  by  some  circumstances  of  stirring, 
even  tragic,  interest;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Lockhart's  Scott. 
Secondly,  it  has  almost  become  an  axiom  that  the  writer  should  be  free 
from  the  danger  of  the  partiality  likely  to  beset  one  who  is  closely  asso- 
ciated by  family  ties.  A  widow,  in  particular,  is  supposed  to  be  inca- 
pable of  the  detachment  and  sense  of  proportion  required  for  a  fair 
judgment  of  the  character  and  achievement  of  her  husband.  In  bi- 
ography, again,  more  than  in  most  kinds  of  literary  effort,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  preliminary  discipline  in  authorship  is  a  neces- 
sary qualification.  The  beginner  may  tempt  the  publishers  and  the 
public  with  a  novel  or  a  metaphysical  treatise,  but  the  writing  of  me- 
moirs calls  for  the  knack  of  a  practised  hand,  both  on  the  architectural 
side  of  bookmaking  and  in  the  matter  of  style. 

It  is  fortunate  for  both  critics  and  authors  that  generalizations  of 
this  kind  occasionally  come  to  grief,  thereby  warning  us  that  the  literary 
craft  is  not  to  be  constricted  by  unyielding  rules,  however  apparently 
reasonable.  The  two  delightful  volumes  which  constitute  the  "Me- 
morials OF  Edward  Burne- Jones,"  by  G.  B-J.,^  defy  each  of  the 
three  conclusions  mentioned  in  the  previous  paragraph.  Burne-Jones 
himself  anticipated  that  the  even  tenor  of  his  life  would  make  it  an  un- 
suitable subject  for  biography.  He  questioned  the  possibility  of  writing 
the  life  of  any  but  men  of  action,  and  said :  "  You  can  teU  the  life  of 
^  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.    London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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those  who  have  fought  and  won  and  been  beaten,  because  it  is  clear  and 
definite,  but  what  is  there  to  say  about  a  poet  or  an  artist? "  In  the 
case  of  this  particular  artist  the  answer  is:  Nearly  seven  hundred  pages, 
and  these  none  too  many  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  reader.  For  it  is 
not  only  those  whom  we  conventionally  call  "  men  of  action "  that  have 
"fought  and  won  and  been  beaten,"  but  an  equal  stimulus  to  courage 
and  persistence  is  given  by  every  man  whose  personality  set  him  at  any 
time  against  the  stream.  If  a  poet  could  describe  himself  in  such  lines 
as  those  of  Browning  in  the  Epilogue  to  Asolando,  an  artist,  too,  might 
conceivably  adopt  the  same  martial  tones.  Burne- Jones  in  his  youth 
accepted  a  commission  in  the  army,  and  only  his  delicate  health  pre- 
vented him  from  going  to  the  Crimea.  Providence  reserved  a  wider 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  military  spirit.  As  to  the  disqualification  of 
too  close  an  intimacy  on  the  part  of  the  biographer,  Lady  Burne-Jones 
has  shown  that  the  most  perfect  devotion  need  not  clash  with  an  un- 
biassed discretion  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  distinction  between 
matters  of  domestic  and  general  interest.  What  is  perhaps  still  more 
surprising,  although,  as  far  as  we  know,  she  has  previously  had  no  ex- 
perience with  the  pen,  she  reveals  in  this  book  a  skill  in  construction 
and  a  charm  of  style  that  would  do  credit  to  a  writer  of  established 
reputation.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  memoir  that  Lady  Burne- 
Jones  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  had  received  no  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary schooling  given  to  English  girls  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
If  so,  these  volumes  afford  remarkable  evidence  of  the  educational  value 
of  a  high  companionship. 

So  powerful  is  the  impression  made  by  them  that  they  tempt  one  to 
declare,  in  a  natural  reaction  against  the  opinions  which  they  seem  to 
disprove,  that  a  man's  widow,  instead  of  being  excluded  from  the  list  of 
his  possible  biographers,  should  be  selected  as  the  first  choice.  In  thus 
judging,  however,  we  should  be  allowing  the  enthusiasm  of  our  surprise 
to  carry  us  too  far.  But  there  is  a  sentence  in  this  very  book  which 
suggests  a  principle  for  discrimination.  Lady  Burne-Jones  tells  us 
that,  while  her  husband  doubted  whether  much  could  be  said  of  the  life 
of  an  artist,  he  realized  in  his  latest  years  that  some  memorial  of  him 
would  certainly  be  written,  and  spoke  to  her  once  of  the  possibility  of 
her  doing  it.  His  reason  for  wishing  her  to  undertake  the  task  was 
uttered  almost  parenthetically —  "For  you  know.''  It  is  obvious  that, 
whatever  the  literary  ability  of  a  writer,  his  representation  of  the  career 
he  attempts  to  portray  must  be  a  failure  unless  he  possesses  a  sound 
basis  of  facts.     In  the  case  of  many  subjects  —  particularly  soldiers  and 
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statesmen  —  the  person  who  knows  is  not  a  member  of  the  domestic 
circle,  but  has  had  close  contact  with  the  subject  of  the  biography  in 
the  activities  of  the  larger  world  outside.  Burne-Jones,  on  the  other 
hand,  deliberately  rejected  almost  every  opportunity  to  become  a  figure 
in  the  public  eye.  Practically  the  whole  of  his  life  was  spent  within 
his  own  home.  Who,  then,  could  "  know  "  more  completely  and  more 
accurately  than  she  who  spent  thirty -eight  years  at  his  side  ? 

But  must  not  the  record  of  a  life  quietly  spent  in  such  a  prosaic 
environment  be  too  dull  to  be  worth  transcribing?  It  might  have  been 
so  but  for  two  things  —  the  personality  of  Bmne-Jones  himself,  and  the 
brilliance  of  his  friends.  That  most  attractive  type  of  Bohemianism 
which,  while  utterly  free  from  vulgarity  and  self-indulgence,  rejoices  to 
puncture  all  that  is  merely  conventional  and  mechanically  formal  found 
free  scope  where  Burne-Jones  was,  both  before  and  after  his  marriage. 
These  volumes  report  many  characteristic  instances  of  his  abandonment 
to  fun  and  frolic.  It  showed  itself  partly  in  his  habitual  numerical  ex- 
aggerations, as  when  he  startled  Mr.  Gladstone  by  assuring  him  that  in 
the  branches  of  a  hawthorn  in  his  garden  801,926  birds  roosted  nightly, 
and  partly  in  his  manner  of  giving  instructions  to  that  remarkable 
Mary,  his  servant  in  Red  Lion  Square,  whom  he  would  command,  if 
Rossetti  was  coming  to  breakfast  the  next  morning,  to  get  ready  "  quarts 
of  hot  coffee,  pyramids  of  toast,  and  multitudinous  quantities  of  milk." 
She  would  even  write  with  gravity  such  a  note  as  this  from  his  dic- 
tation: "Mr.  Bogie  Jones  compts:  to  Mr.  Price,  and  begs  to  inform 
him  he  expects  to  be  down  for  Commemoration,  and  that  he  hopes  to 
meet  him,  clean,  well  shaved,  and  with  a  contrite  heart." 

Indeed,  as  a  treasury  of  good  stories  this  book  would  be  hard  to 
beat.  Many  of  them  have  Gabriel  Rossetti  for  their  centre.  The  poet- 
artist,  we  learn,  once  joined  the  Volunteers,  and  there  is  a  legend  that 
when  the  drill-sergeant  fiercely  shouted,  "Right  about  face,"  Rossetti 
asked,  quite  politely,  "Why?"  At  another  time  he  was  seriously 
thinking  of  buying  a  lion,  which  could  be  got  cheaply  somewhere  in  the 
East  End ;  and  the  reason  current  among  his  friends  to  explain  why  the 
bargain  was  not  completed  was  that  he  found  he  would  have  to  heat  his 
garden  with  hot-water  pipes  for  the  comfort  of  the  beast  in  the  winter. 
Another  legend,  of  equal  credibility,  recounts  that  he  once  expressed  a 
wish  to  have  a  young  elephant.  Browning,  his  imagination  being  for 
the  moment  in  abeyance,  inquired,  "What  on  earth  do  you  mean  to  do 
with  him  when  you  have  him?"  "I  mean  him,"  said  Gabriel,  "to 
clean  the  windows ;  and  then,  when  some  one  passes  by  the  house,  they 
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will  see  the  elephant  cleaning  the  windows,  and  will  say,  '  Who  lives 
in  that  house? '  And  people  will  tell  them,  *  Oh,  that's  a  painter  called 
Rossetti.'  And  they  will  say, '  I  think  I  should  like  to  buy  one  of  that 
man's  pictures,'  and  so  they  will  ring,  and  come  in  and  buy  my  pict- 
ures." 

Rossetti,  "  the  planet  round  which  we  revolved,"  as  Van  Prinsep 
called  him,  was  the  leader  and  inspirer  of  the  little  band  of  which 
Burne- Jones  was  a  member.  "If  there's  anything  in  me  for  you  or 
others  to  like,"  said  the  latter  on  one  occasion,  "it's  your  making." 
Nothing  written  about  Rossetti  ever  pleased  Burne-Jones,  who  was  in- 
deed so  greatly  dissatisfied  with  current  accounts  that,  as  the  years  went 
on,  he  felt  compelled  to  attempt  the  writing  of  a  monograph  about  him, 
though  he  did  not  actually  proceed  further  than  setting  down  a  few 
notes.  Ten  years  after  Rossetti' s  death  Burne-Jones  says  of  him  that, 
if  there  were  made  of  him  "a  perfect  image  and  all  overlaid  with  gold, 
it  will  be  truer  really  than  one  which  should  make  him  halt  or  be- 
grimed or  sully  him  in  the  least."  Not  long  after  they  first  met,  Ros- 
setti's  influence  on  him  was  so  preponderant  as  to  affect  even  his 
handwriting.  An  earlier  and  scarcely  less  powerful  influence  was  that 
of  William  Morris,  through  whom  Burne-Jones,  though  as  a  boy  he 
hated  painting,  was  moved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  art.  The 
two  young  men  made  that  decision  together  while  walking  at  night  on 
the  quay  at  Havre  during  a  vacation,  Morris  choosing  the  career  of 
architect  and  Burne-Jones  that  of  painter. 

The  history  of  the  various  projects  of  the  "brotherhood,"  beginning 
with  the  publication  of  the  "Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine,"  is,  of 
course,  fully  recorded  here.  Not  only  is  much  light  thrown  upon  the 
famous  members  of  the  group  and  other  distinguished  persons  with 
whom  Burne-Jones  was  closely  associated  at  one  time  or  another,  but 
we  are  given  interesting  glimpses  of  many  friends  whose  talents  never 
won  popular  renown.  There  was  William  Graham,  for  instance,  an 
M.  P.  and  a  man  of  business,  but  with  a  marvellous  power  of  recog- 
nizing artistic  quality.  His  faculty  of  detecting  good  work  was  so  keen 
that  he  once  saw  at  a  glance  from  the  top  of  an  omnibus  that  in  the 
front  room  of  a  little  house  he  was  passing  there  was  a  picture  worth 
looking  at ;  so  he  got  down  at  once,  knocked  at  the  door,  found  the 
picture  good  enough  to  buy,  and  carried  it  home.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  men  of  this  type,  with  an  absorbing  passion  for  whatsoever  things 
were  lovely  and  of  good  report,  that  the  working  life  of  Burne-Jones 
was  spent.     It  is  little  wonder  that  his  wife,  in  referring  to  the  effect 
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upon  herself  of  her  sudden  introduction  to  this  group,  when  as  a  young 
girl  she  became  engaged  to  Burne- Jones,  should  describe  it  by  saying 
that  she  felt  in  the  presence  of  a  new  religion.  "Their  love  of  beauty," 
she  comments,  "did  not  seem  to  be  unbalanced,  but  as  if  it  included 
the  whole  world  and  raised  the  point  from  which  they  regarded  every- 
thing." 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Lady  Burne-Jones  would  make 
the  attempt  to  appreciate  exactly  the  value  of  her  husband's  work  or  to 
estimate  his  place  in  the  history  of  English  art  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Her  function  was  rather  to  portray  the  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  which  inspired  his  artistic  conceptions,  and  to  make  the  reader 
comprehend  thcTiature  of  his  ideals  and  his  unselfish  devotion  to  them. 
His  life  was  so  simple  and,  in  the  true  sense,  natural  that  each  section 
of  it  contributed  to  explain  all  the  rest.  Even  what  we  are  told  of  his 
politics  —  his  indignation  at  British  support  of  Turkey,  his  enthusiasm 
for  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  his  disgust  at  imperialism  —  helps  us  to  under- 
stand the  thought  that  found  expression  through  his  brush.  When  he 
had  reached  such  general  celebrity  that  even  Rossetti's  expedient  of 
drawing  upon  the  menagerie  for  a  press  agent  would  have  been  an  un- 
necessary advertisement,  he  was  still  loath  to  obtrude  his  own  personality 
upon  the  public.  He  persistently  refused  the  large  number  of  invi- 
tations that  came  to  him  to  figure  in  distinguished  ceremonies,  or  to 
lecture  on  art  at  the  Royal  Institution  or  elsewhere.  When  the  subject 
was  first  presented  to  him,  he  thought  the  matter  over  carefully  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  service  he  could  render  to  art  was 
by  giving  his  whole  time  to  designing  and  painting.  As  he  grew  older 
this  resolution  was  confirmed,  for  he  found  that  he  had  not  expressed  a 
tithe  of  what  he  wished  to  do  in  his  own  special  medium.  His  one 
public  speech  was  in  support  of  a  memorial  against  the  "  restoration "  of 
the  west  front  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice. 

It  may  have  been  true  that  his  unfamiliarity  with  literary  labors 
would  have  made  the  preparation  of  formal  lectures  too  costly  an  ordeal ; 
but  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  letters  printed  in  this  book,  as  well  as 
from  the  occasional  reports  of  his  conversation,  that  he  knew  how  to 
express  himself  in  words.  One  excellent  chapter  is  mainly  occupied 
with  studio  talk  and  extracts  from  his  correspondence.  An  instance  of 
the  typical  picturesqueness  of  his  speech  is  his  description  to  his  wife 
of  his  meeting  with  Lady  Brooke,  the  Rani  of  Sarawak.  "  I  met  a  lady 
last  night,  Georgie,  who  has  the  equator  runniug  through  her  back  gar- 
den."    Truly,   an    admirable    way    of   giving   an    impression   of   the 
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"  warmth  and  brightness  "  which  the  artist  and  his  wife  found  embodied 
in  this  lady.  These  conversations,  of  course,  were  frequently  concerned 
with  artistic  affairs,  so  that  much  of  the  counsel  which  might  have  been 
conveyed  from  the  platform  may  here  be  read  by  the  student  in  a  form 
no  less  easy  to  assimilate.  Yet,  after  all,  these  volumes  have  their 
main  interest  and  profit  not  for  artists  alone,  but  for  everyone  to  whom 
it  is  a  delight  to  trace  the  development  of  a  beautiful  soul. 

In  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Creighton,  the  author  of  the  "Life  and  Let- 
ters OF  Mandell  Creighton  "  ^  the  English  language  is  not  as  apt  and 
flexible  an  instrument  as  in  those  of  Lady  Burne-Jones,  but  she  shows 
an  equal  skill  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  her  material,  and 
perhaps  a  somewhat  greater  readiness  to  admit  the  weaknesses  and  limi- 
tations of  her  subject.  She  goes  so  far  in  this  direction  as  to  confess 
more  than  once  that  her  husband  was  often  irritable  in  his  dealings 
with  his  own  family,  though  the  frankness  of  this  revelation  is  broken 
by  the  curious  explanation  that  his  use  within  the  home  of  sharp  words 
such  as  he  did  not  utter  outside  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  applied  a 
higher  standard  to  those  nearest  him  than  to  his  servants  or  to  strang- 
ers. Mrs.  Creighton  has  fully  carried  out  the  declaration  made  in  the 
preface  of  her  intention  to  hide  nothing.  "I  have  wished,"  she  says, 
"always  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  to  remember  that  I  am  the  wife  of  one 
who  said  that  he  would  like  his  epitaph  to  be,  '  He  tried  to  write  true 
history.'  " 

The  career  of  Mandell  Creighton  was  very  different  from  that  of 
Edward  Burne-Jones  and  had  to  do  with  very  different  interests  and  as- 
sociations. The  persons  of  whom  we  read  most  in  the  one  book  are 
absent  from  the  other,  one  of  the  few  connecting  links  being  Prof. 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  who  finds  a  place  in  Burne-Jones' s  memoir  as  an 
artist  and  in  Creighton' s  as  a  university  representative  and  a  man  of 
culture.  In  the  few  points  where  the  two  biographies  are  brought  in 
contact  they  do  not  overlap  but  clash.  Creighton,  we  learn,  considered 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  one  of  the  great  buildings  of  the  world,  while  to 
Burne-Jones  its  dulness  outweighed  any  other  quality.  An  amusing 
contrast  is  suggested  by  what  happened  in  connection  with  a  dinner 
given  in  celebration  of  Queen  Victoria's  diamond  jubilee  by  a  hundred 
"  representative  "  women  to  the  same  number  of  "  representative  "  men. 
Each  woman  had  the  opportunity  of  inviting  one  guest.  Burne-Jones 
respectfully  declined  an  invitation  —  we  are  not  told  from  whom  it 
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came  —  and  gave  vent  to  his  humor  in  a  letter  to  an  unrepresentative 
woman,  in  which  he  said:  "I  don't  mind  them  ruling  and  governing 
us,  or  taking  all  the  finances  into  tlieir  hands,  or  assaulting  and  beating 
us  and  blackening  our  eyes  and  our  characters  —  but  if  they  take  to  in- 
viting us  to  dinner,  old  as  I  am  I'll  turn  into  the  streets  with  a  rifle." 
Creighton,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  went  to  the  dinner  as  the  guest 
of  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  but  was  the  only  male  speaker,  contributing  a 
speech  no  less  humorous  than  Burne- Jones's  letter.  He  concluded 
with  these  words:  "When  our  best  books  are  mocked  at,  our  finest 
oratory  unappreciated,  and  we  are  in  gloom  and  depression,  a  vision  of 
this  evening  will  rise  before  us,  and  we  shall  be  cheered  by  remember- 
ing that  once  upon  a  time  one  lady  thought  us  sufficiently  distinguished 
to  invite  us  to  be  her  guest." 

This  last  incident  illustrates  how,  when  the  two  men  came  to  a 
precisely  opposite  judgment,  an  identical  characteristic  displayed  itself 
in  the  expression  which  each  of  them  gave  for  his  opinion.  And  al- 
though the  career  of  the  one  was  artistic  and  that  of  the  other  academic, 
literary,  and  ecclesiastical,  although,  too,  their  views  on  so  many  im- 
portant subjects  were  so  diverse,  there  were  not  a  few  features  of 
similarity,  which  become  the  more  interesting  through  these  con- 
trasts. Each  of  them  worked  his  way  to  the  front  from  a  comparatively 
humble  beginning,  Burne-Jones  being  the  son  of  a  Birmingham  carver 
and  gilder  and  Creighton  of  a  Carlisle  upholsterer  and  decorator.  Each' 
of  them  "found  himself"  at  Oxford,  the  influence  of  the  university  de- 
veloping powers  and  tastes  not  previously  discovered.  Each,  too,  was 
conspicuous  for  his  unconventionality  and  readiness  to  depart  from 
established  tradition,  if  necessary  for  the  free  growth  and  expression  of 
his  individuality.  In  each  of  them  conversation  and  letter-writing 
brought  out  the  most  attractive  qualities  of  the  man.  We  are  told  of 
Creighton,  by  a  friend  who  was  a  fellow -voyager  to  America,  that  never 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  did  he  hear  him  talk  more  brill- 
iantly than  on  the  deck  of  the  "Arizona,"  when  feeling  cold  and  wet 
and  seasick;  and  we  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  the  same  report 
had  been  made  of  Burne-Jones  under  similar  circumstances. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  by  his  conversation  and  his  after-dinner  speeches 
rather  than  by  his  books  that  Creighton  produced  the  impression  of  a 
cleverness  that  was  almost  uncanny.  Lord  Eosebery,  who  has  not 
lacked  opportunities  of  meeting  men  of  ability,  pronounced  him  "per- 
haps the  most  alert  and  universal  intelligence  "  that  existed  in  England 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  there  is  an  entertaining  description  of 
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Archbishop  Temple,  at  a  Mansion  House  dinner,  commenting  on  a 
speech  of  Creighton's  with  the  delighted  chuckle:  "He's  too  clever." 
In  both  conversation  and  speeches  he  displayed  a  fondness  for  paradox 
which  at  first  was  pardoned  as  due  to  the  unchastened  exuberance  of 
youth,  but  in  his  later  years  was  thought  to  be  scarcely  edifying  in  the 
occupant  of  dignified  positions.  This  characteristic  was  an  outcome  of 
natural  tendencies,  but  was  also  adopted  of  deliberate  intention.  His 
purpose  was  to  make  people  think,  and  he  found  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
best  stimulus  to  mental  activity  was  a  kind  of  intellectual  cold  douche. 
This  policy  was  especially  employed  in  dealing  with  his  pupils,  to  dis- 
cover whether  then*  opinions  had  been  really  thought  out  or  taken  up  at 
second  hand.  It  is  also  suggested,  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  that 
some  of  his  paradoxes  were  started  to  help  his  own  thought;  he  wished 
to  see  how  people  would  take  them,  and  thus  to  get  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject. His  most  adventurous  theories  were  usually  introduced  with  the 
phrase,  "I  am  perfectly  clear,"  or,  "I  have  come  to  the  conclusion." 
The  habitual  pungency  of  his  comments  on  persons  and  things  makes 
it  easy  to  understand  the  confession  of  a  distinguished  Cambridge  tutor 
who  says :  "  I  myself  was  always  disposed  to  mind  what  he  said,  and 
not  be  more  foolish  than  I  could  help  when  he  was  present." 

As  a  letter-writer  Creighton  deserves  a  high  place,  especially  if 
quantity  as  well  as  quality  is  taken  into  account.  His  dislike  to  com- 
plicating the  machinery  of  life  prevented  him  from  ever  using  a  short- 
hand secretary,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  deal  with  almost  all  his 
correspondence  himself.  Just  after  his  appointment  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Peterborough,  which  brought  liim  a  large  number  of  congratulations, 
a  fellow-professor  at  Cambridge  was  astonished  to  meet  him  in  the 
Avenue  at  one  o'clock  going  out  to  post  the  seventy  letters  which  he  had 
written  that  morning  with  his  own  hand.  Three  of  them  are  published 
in  this  biography,  and  they  certainly  were  not  produced  by  any  stere- 
otype process.  Many  of  his  letters  were  written  to  his  juniors  of  both 
sexes,  and  contain  shrewd  suggestions  on  problems  of  study  and  con- 
duct. He  was  strongly  averse  from  using  his  own  influence  upon  his 
friends  in  favor  of  any  particular  course.  He  aimed  rather  —  as  might 
be  inferred  from  what  has  already  been  said  of  his  use  of  paradoxes  — 
at  getting  them  to  form  an  honest  judgment  of  their  own,  but  he  was 
always  ready  to  make  any  contribution  that  would  help  in  the  formation 
of  a  decision.  Some  of  his  letters  of  advice  to  younger  friends  on  read- 
ing and  writing  show  that  he  would  have  been  well  qualified  to  produce 
a  book  of  the  type  of  Hamerton's  "Intellectual  Life."     Here  is  a  typical 
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extract  from  a  letter  to  one  of  his  own  daughters,  who  was  then  a  stu- 
dent at  Newnham: 

I  see  that  you  are  like  everybody  else,  complaining  of  your  memory.  It  does 
not  matter  reading  books  and  forgetting  them ;  you  do  not  forget  so  much  as  you 
suppose.  Don't  read  your  books  as  books,  but  as  illustrating  a  subject.  Make 
notes  on  the  subject,  and  regard  that  every  book  you  read  fills  up  something,  gives 
you  some  new  ideas,  makes  the  process  more  intelligible.  Remember  that  men  in 
history  were  human  beings  like  yourself,  and  acted  from  the  same  motives.  Gregory 
of  Tours  is  very  good  to  read,  for  he  is  so  far  away  and  there  is  so  little  of  him  that 
you  are  thrown  upon  your  imagination  and  your  intelligence  to  make  out  what  hap- 
pened. 

And  here  is  admirable  counsel  addressed  fifteen  years  ago  to  Miss 
Mary  Bateson,  who  has  since  gained  considerable  reputation  as  an  his- 
torical writer: 

About  that  book  —  remember  that  it  must  be  a  good  one.  Therefore  do  not  be 
in  a  hurry.  Gather  material  as  fast  as  you  like,  but  do  not  be  in  haste  to  begin  to 
write,  and  be  ready  to  write  it  over  again  three  times.  You  have  to  learn  to  con- 
sume your  own  smoke  and  leave  things  tidy.  A  book  requires  more  thinking  over 
than  writing.  It  makes  a  good  deal  of  matter  how  you  begin.  Get  your  plan  quite 
clear.  Above  all,  pay  heed  to  proportion.  Don't  let  one  part  of  your  subject  run 
away  with  you.  Carefully  form  a  style.  It  is  hard  to  make  a  book  run  smoothly, 
without  abrupt  transitions. 

These  letters,  however,  are  by  no  means  exclusively  of  a  didactic 
type.  They  illustrate  that  feature  of  Creighton's  character  which  is  so 
prominent  from  the  rest  of  the  biography  —  his  healthy  variety  of  in- 
terests and  his  delight  in  the  human  side  of  everything.  He  was 
constantly  protesting,  when  Bishop  of  London,  that  his  work  was  so 
"inhuman."  He  had  to  drive  to  a  place,  do  what  he  was  expected  to 
do,  and  then  drive  to  the  next  place.  "  I  never  see  any  one  as  a  human 
being,"  he  complained,  "it  is  all  business."  This  was  a  sore  trial  for  a 
man  who  once  said :  "  You  know  that  we  have  a  crook  in  our  arm. 
Why  was  it  given  to  us?  It  was  given  to  us  that  we  might  put  it 
through  the  arm  of  another  fellow,  and  guide  him  on  the  straight  way." 

At  no  period  of  his  life  did  he  become  so  dignified  as  not  to  enjoy  a 

thorough  romp  with  children.     One  of  his  sons  testifies  that  there  was 

in  him  none  of  that  condescension  to  their  level  which  children  so 

quickly  notice  and  resent.     "  We  felt  that  he  played  and  romped  with 

us  because  he  himself  enjoyed  it,  and  not  merely  to  amuse  us."     On 

one  of  his  visits  to  Sandringham  he  had  a  great  time  with  little  Prince 

Edward,  then  four  or  five  years  old,  initiating  him  into  a  performance 

which  he  had  often  carried  out  with  his  own  children.     He  perched  the 
36 
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little  fellow  standing  on  his  shoulders,  with  one  leg  on  each,  from 
which  height  the  descent  was  made  by  a  somersault.  Prince  Edward 
was  delighted  with  the  excitement  of  this  novel  game,  and  came  up 
again  and  again  to  have  it  repeated,  while  Lord  Salisbury  and  other  by- 
standers, not  knowing  how  expert  Creighton  had  made  himself  by  the 
acrobatic  feats  of  his  own  home,  were  visibly  distressed  in  anticipation 
of  what  seemed  to  them  inevitable  disaster.  On  another  visit,  when 
the  Kaiser  was  staying  at  Sandringham,  Creighton  remarks,  in  a  letter 
to  his  daughter  Beatrice :  "  I  did  gymnastics  of  a  terrific  kind  with  my 
future  King  to  the  Emperor's  great  amusement." 

The  very  versatility  of  Creighton  has  made  the  task  of  his  biographer 
the  more  difficult.  In  anticipation  of  the  criticism  that  the  book  is  too 
long,  she  begs  those  critics  who  appreciated  him  for  his  literary  gifts  to 
remember  that  there  are  others  to  whom  he  was  primarily  a  shepherd  of 
souls,  and  asks  those  who  are  curious  to  discover  his  ecclesiastical  policy 
to  remember  that  to  others  his  activity  as  an  historian  seemed  of  even 
greater  importance.  Of  his  work  as  a  clergyman  and  bishop  this  is  not 
the  place  to  speak.  Nor  is  it  requisite  to  attempt  anything  like  an  ap- 
preciation of  his  contributions  to  history,  either  as  author  of  so  many 
important  books  or  as  founder  and  editor  of  the  "  English  Historical  Ee- 
view."  We  obtain  from  these  volumes,  however,  helpful  aid  to  the 
understanding  of  his  own  opinion  of  the  functions  of  the  historian  and 
the  teacher  of  history.  Dr.  Hodgkin,  with  whom  he  had  many  talks 
during  his  residence  in  the  north  of  England,  testifies  that  in  the  first 
of  these  Creighton  "gave  me  all  sorts  of  tips,  but  more  than  all  he 
raised  my  standard  of  the  way  in  which  history  ought  to  be  written." 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  Hodgkin,  Creighton  refers  to  the  alleged  dulness 
of  much  of  his  own  historical  writing,  and  makes  the  following  sound 
comment : 

All  that  I  aimed  at  was  to  write  a  "historical  history."  I  don't  think  it  is  any 
good  trying  to  popularize  history  except  by  writing  it  as  clearly  as  possible  and  by 
avoiding  all  needless  tediousness.  When  events  are  tedious,  you  must  be  tedious; 
when  they  are  exciting,  you  must  let  yourself  rise  with  them.  I  see  no  reason  why 
any  one  should  want  to  know  about  the  period  I  am  studying;  but  if  they  do,  they 
must  know  the  whole  truth  as  far  as  it  can  be  known. 

And  in  writing  to  Mrs.  J.  K.  Green,  he  explains,  in  a  similar  case, 
that  to  be  picturesque  you  must  have  a  decided  opinion;  you  must 
deal  with  a  subject  where  your  sympathies  are  on  one  side.  In  his 
own  writing  his  attempt  to  sympathize  with  everybody  and  his  con- 
sequent conviction  of  the  necessity  of  "  taking  the  halo  off "  some  of  the 
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most  prominent  characters  and  "  removing  some  of  the  black "  from 
others  exposed  him  to  the  charge,  as  he  said,  "that  I  left  a  dull  period 
of  history  as  dull  as  I  found  it." 

When  he  was  elected  to  the  Dixie  chair  at  Cambridge,  he  found  the 
study  of  history  in  the  university  at  a  critical  point.  Prof.  Seeley,  at 
that  time  the  only  other  professor  of  history  in  Cambridge,  aimed  espe- 
cially at  using  the  history  school  to  fit  men  to  be  statesmen  and  diplo- 
matists. In  fact,  it  might  have  been  more  correctly  called  political 
than  historical.  Creighton  did  not  in  the  least  underestimate  the  value 
of  his  favorite  study  as  a  training  for  a  public  career,  but  he  used  his 
influence  to  remodel  the  curriculum  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the 
furtherance  of  knowledge.  One  of  his  pupils  makes  a  striking  contrast 
between  his  method  and  Seeley' s  as  a  teacher.  Seeley  kept  before  you 
the  main  lines  of  history  and  the  motives  afe  the  root  of  national  aims ; 
showing  the  far-reaching  effects  of  a  policy  and  placing  you  in  such  a 
position  that  you  anticipated  his  conclusion.  This  was  not  Creighton' s 
way.  He  represented  the  characters  of  history  not  as  in  the  grip  of 
relentless  circumstances,  but  as  influenced  by  the  same  feelings  as  those 
which  guide  human  beings  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  Thus,  while 
"Seeley  made  you  fondly  think  that  the  insight  was  your  own,  Creigh- 
ton never  did." 

It  was  his  constant  effort  to  make  history  and  historical  personages 
real,  a  purpose  which  he  carried  out  with  special  success  in  his  conver- 
sation classes.  He  stimulated,  for  instance,  the  imagination  of  his 
pupils  at  the  women's  college  of  Newnham  by  the  question:  "Which  of 
the  kings  of  England  would  you  lil^e  best  to  take  you  down  to  dinner  ? " 
A  member  of  this  class  gratefully  records  how  much  Creighton' s  teach- 
ing did  for  her  in  making  her  feel  the  bearing  of  historical  problems  on 
the  problems  of  every-day  life.  "  I  remember  his  saying  to  me  after- 
ward that  he  had  always  wanted  to  talk  to  us  about  ourselves,  instead 
of  about  Elizabeth.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  did  teach  us  about  our- 
selves, by  making  us  realize  that  the  people  of  Elizabeth's  day  were  of 
the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  ourselves."  To  this  class  he  often  put 
problems  as  to  what  action  they  would  take  under  certain  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, and  showed  them  the  weakness  of  the  ordinary  emotional 
standard.  He  did  not  content  himself  by  any  means  with  the  conven- 
tional labors  of  a  professor,  but  warmly  interested  himself  in  the  work 
of  his  pupils  after  their  graduation.  He  was  never  content  unless  they 
undertook  continuous  and  harder  studies,  often  urging  them  to  write 
books  for  their  own  good,  "to  pull  themselves  together."     Years  later, 
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in  the  busy  time  of  his  episcopacy,  he  was  always  on  the  lookout  for 
manuscripts  that  needed  editing  and  for  obscure  historical  problems 
whose  solution,  he  thought,  might  profitably  employ  the  men  and  women 
whom  he  had  taught  at  Cambridge. 

A  temperament  so  active  and  independent  as  Creighton's  must 
naturally  fail  to  produce  that  simplicity  of  effect  which  results  from  a 
quieter  and  more  consistent  character.  Those  who  met  him  or  heard 
him  were  often  puzzled  by  him,  and  the  reading  of  this  biography  will 
leave  them  puzzled  still.  A  tendency  to  paradox,  however  exhilarating, 
sadly  interferes  with  anything  like  a  clear  conception  of  the  speaker's 
meaning,  and  leaves  an  impression  of  instability  which  no  amount  of 
assurances  to  the  contrary  from  his  intimate  friends  can  dispel.  Thus, 
on  page  325  of  the  first  volume  we  find  Creighton  objecting  to  Ruskin, 
Carlyle,  and  Froude  for  their  strictures  on  their  own  generation,  declar- 
ing that  it  is  "a  cheap  line  to  denounce,"  and  protesting  that  he  is 
"weary  of  denunciation."  On  page  412  of  the  same  volume  he  is  him- 
self branding  his  own  time  as  a  "crazy  age."  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  died  in  his  fifty -eighth  year;  that  is  to  say,  before  his 
native  shrewdness  had  been  ripened  into  the  mellow  wisdom  that  the 
years  bring  to  those  who  think  and  reason.  As  it  is,  the  acuteness  of 
his  mind  and  the  unselfishness  and  devotion  of  his  character,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  important  part  he  was  called  upon  to  play  in  public 
affairs,  make  this  record  of  his  life  a  book  of  interest  and  permanent 
value. 

The  difficulty  which  especially  hinders  the  satisfactory  writing  of 
a  biography  by  the  wife  of  the  subject  is  present  also  in  some  degree 
when  the  subject  and  the  author  are  the  same  person.  Metaphysics  has 
been  defined  as  the  lighting  of  a  candle  to  look  down  one's  own  throat, 
and  some  such  picture  is  often  called  bo  mind  by  the  introspective  ex- 
ercises of  the  autobiographer.  It  is  not  always  that  in  such  a  case  a 
man  makes  too  favorable  a  presentation  of  himself;  it  was  said,  for  ex- 
ample, by  intimate  friends  of  Sir  Walter  Besant  that  his  self -revelation 
in  his  memoir  did  nothing  like  justice  to  some  of  his  characteristic  and 
habitual  qualities.  But  whether  it  errs  by  excess  or  defect,  the  por- 
traiture of  an  author  by  his  own  hand  is  rarely  adequate.  As  a  rule, 
therefore,  an  autobiography  is  of  value  and  interest  in  proportion  as  it 
takes  the  form  of  a  book  of  reminiscences,  especially  reminiscences  of 
notable  persons  concerning  whom  the  public  already  knows  enough  to 
make  it  wish  to  know  more.     The  candle  which  fulfils  but  imperfectly 
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the  function  of  a  laryngoscope  may  do  good  service  in  lighting  up  the 
faces  of  one's  friends. 

The  long  and  varied  career  of  Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway  has  given 
him  a  rare  opportunity  of  collecting  material  for  an  ^interesting  and  val- 
uable book  of  "Autobiography,  Memories  and  Experiences."^  He 
was  brought  up  in  a  slave-holding  family  in  Vii'ginia.  He  was  educated 
at  a  college  whose  faculty  "was  not  surpassed  in  ability  by  any  in 
America. "  His  "  Virginianism  "  was  presently  changed  to  abolitionism, 
and  his  Methodism  to  Uuitarianism.  He  entered  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  at  a  time  when  the  intellectual  life  of  Cambridge  and  Boston  was 
most  vigorous  and  influential,  and  the  political  life  of  New  England  was 
at  the  height  of  its  anti-slavery  fervor.  It  was  his  privilege  to  walk 
and  talk  with  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Agassiz,  and  Lowell.  From  1854  to 
1856  he  held  a  pastorate  in  Washington,  where  he  was  in  close  touch 
with  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  national  politics.  Eemoving 
in  1856  to  Cincinnati,  no  longer  the  Cincinnati  of  Mrs.  TroUope,  but 
"the  most  cultivated  of  the  Western  cities,"  he  was  a  member  of  a  club 
to  which  belonged  "  young  men  who  afterwards  became  eminent  figures 
in  the  world,"  and  he  started  a  monthly  magazine  which  brought  him 
into  contact  "  with  a  number  of  people  possessing  something  like  genius." 

In  the  agitation  which  preceded  and  accompanied  the  Civil  War  he 
took  an  active  part.  He  argued  then,  and  apparently  still  believes  to-day, 
that  if  President  Lincoln  and  Congress  had  at  once  declared  every  slave 
in  America  free,  every  Southerner  would  have  had  to  stay  at  home  and 
guard  his  slaves,  and  there  could  have  been  no  war.  In  1863  he  went 
to  England,  intending  to  lecture  there  for  a  few  months.  An  unlucky 
negotiation  with  Mason,  the  Confederate  envoy,  made  it  inexpedient  for 
him  to  return,  and  he  remained  in  England  more  than  thirty  years.  He 
was  appointed  minister  to  a  Eationalist  congregation  which  consisted  "  in 
chief  part "  of  "  educated  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were  centres  of  in- 
fluence," and  his  access  to  men  of  affairs  was  still  further  helped  by  his 
journalistic  commissions  for  the  English  and  American  press. 

It  is  because  Mr.  Conway  is  so  accomplished  an  interviewer  and 
special  correspondent  that  these  two  volumes  of  his  reminiscences  are 
worth  reading.  His  descriptive  ability  is  shown  here  in  his  accounts 
of  Carlyle's  address  as  lord  rector,  of  Ruskin's  lectures,  of  the  scene  in 
Parliament  after  Cobden's  death,  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  and  of 
the  battle  of  Gravelotte.  The  characteristic  stories  he  relates  of  many 
of  his  distinguished  friends  are  a  real  addition  to  the  literature  of  "ana." 
*  Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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An  instance  or  two  will  indicate  the  general  interest  of  these  contribu- 
tions to  biography.  Agassiz,  we  are  told,  was  one  day  lecturiag  on  a 
new  collection  of  fossils,  maialy  of  saurians,  which  gave  him  a  text  for 
a  general  review  of  the  morphological  chaia  of  reptilian  life.  As  he 
proceeded,  darting  off  at  times  to  his  blackboard  and  comparing  the  ex- 
tinct form  with  contemporary  fauna,  he  became  more  and  more  ani- 
mated, his  face  reddening  with  excitement,  until  at  last  he  said: 

Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  forgive  me  if  to-day  I  end  my  lecture  at  this  point,  al- 
though the  hour  is  not  out.  I  assure  you  that  while  I  have  been  describing  these 
extinct  creatures  they  have  taken  on  a  sort  of  life ;  they  have  been  crawling  and 
darting  about  me,  I  have  heard  their  screaming  and  hissing  and  am  really  ex- 
hausted.    I  regret  it,  gentlemen,  but  I  trust  that  you  will  excuse  me. 

His  class  rewarded  him  with  a  cheer  which,  one  may  fairly  believe, 
was  a  recognition  not  so  much  of  their  earlier  escape  from  the  recitation- 
room  as  of  the  wonderful  scientific  imagination  and  enthusiasm  of  their 
teacher. 

There  is,  again,  a  diverting  tale  of  an  anti-slavery  meeting  in  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  Boston.  The  building  was  invaded  by  a  noisy  mob,  which 
prevented  the  first  two  or  three  speakers  from  being  heard.  Wendell 
Phillips  looked  around  on  the  platform  and  caught  sight  of  Emerson 
gazing  calmly  upon  the  scene  of  disorder.  At  Phillips's  invitation 
Emerson  stepped  forward  to  the  front,  and  stood  there  with  such  beam- 
ing composure  that  the  rowdy  element  was  sufficiently  stilled  to  allow 
his  first  words  to  be  heard.  He  began :  "  Christopher  North  —  you  have 
all  heard  of  Christopher  North."  The  mob  was  paralyzed  by  this  tribute 
to  its  acquaintance  with  literary  history,  and,  having  allowed  itself  to 
be  reminded  of  a  man  of  whom  it  had  never  before  heard,  listened  with- 
out interruption  to  Emerson's  anecdote  about  Christopher  and  then  to 
the  argument  for  which  it  prepared  the  way. 

One  of  the  best  stories  is  the  latest  in  the  book.  At  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1900  a  statue  of  Lafayette  was  presented  to  France  by  the 
American  ambassador  in  the  name  of  the  Dames  of  the  Ee volution. 
One  or  two  thousand  Americans  had  obtained  tickets  which  they  sup- 
posed would  admit  them  to  the  ceremony,  but  which  actually  gave  them 
entrance  only  to  an  outside  enclosure,  where  they  were  unable  to  see 
or  hear  what  was  going  on.  Mr.  Conway,  who  had  a  seat  among 
the  favored  few,  describes  how  the  uproar  of  his  indignant  fellow-coun- 
trymen without  made  a  discordant  chorus  to  the  speeches,  but  finally 
took  a  harmonious  turn.  The  angry  outsiders  gave  vent  to  their  patri- 
otism by  singing,  almost  shouting,  the  hymn  "America."     As  its  strains 
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reached  the  company  within,  the  words  were  indistinguishable,  hut  the 
tune  was  at  once  recognized  as  that  familiarly  known  to  them  by  the 
title  "God  Save  the  Queen."  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Frenchmen 
to  become  indignant.  There  were  flashing  eyes  and  whispers  of  "Les 
Anglais !  "  Mr.  Conway  and  other  Americans  present  tried  to  explain 
that  it  was  an  American  hymn  that  was  being  sung;  but  the  majority 
of  the  Frenchmen  present  went  away  with  the  unshaken  conviction  that 
an  English  mob  had  used  the  opportunity  to  insult  the  memory  of 
Lafayette  and  heap  contempt  on  the  Franco-American  rapport. 

The  second  volume  of  these  memoirs  is  mainly  occupied  with  anec- 
dotes of  distinguished  Englishmen  and  records  of  conversations  with 
them.  A  list  of  their  names  would  include  mention  of  many  of  Mr. 
Conway's  most  eminent  contemporaries  in  politics,  literature,  art,  and 
science.  He  has,  therefore,  won  the  gratitude  due  for  a  compilation 
that  makes  easy  and  attractive  reading.  But  it  is  emphatically  the 
work  of  a  clever  journalist  and  genial  clubman,  not  of  a  trustworthy 
historian.  It  will  not  be  safe  to  use  the  material  here  collected  unless 
it  is  otherwise  confirmed.  Mr.  Conway  is  surprisingly  careless  even  in 
matters  closely  connected  with  his  own  career.  For  example,  he  tells 
us  that  in  1868  he  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  "The  Daily  News  "  on 
the  invitation  of  the  editor,  Mr.  (afterward  Sir)  Thomas  Walker.  Act- 
ually, it  was  not  the  editor,  Walker,  but  the  manager,  Eobinson,  who 
was  afterward  knighted.  Again,  he  says  that  when  "The  Echo"  was 
started  he  was  invited  to  become  editor,  but  declined,  and  that  the  paper 
passed  into  the  care  of  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe.  The  fact  is  that 
Miss  Cobbe,  though  a  frequent  contributor  to  "The  Echo,"  was  never 
its  editor.  In  the  three  pages  given  to  Jowett,  the  mistakes  of  the  au- 
thor are  at  the  rate  of  at  least  one  per  page.  Mr.  Conway  appears  seri- 
ously to  think  that  his  £40  a  year  was  all  the  salary  Jowett  received 
when  he  was  elected  professor  of  Greek.  One  of  the  stories  he  tells  of 
Jowett  is  so  badly  given  as  to  amount  to  a  misrepresentation,  and  Mar- 
tineau  is  mentioned  as  being  the  guest  of  Dr.  Jowett  together  with 
George  Eliot  and  G.  H.  Lewes  at  a  date  which  was  several  years  after 
the  death  of  the  two  latter.  Even  so  recent  an  event  as  the  outbreak 
of  the  Transvaal  War  is  misdated  by  a  year.  In  many  other  instances, 
Mr.  Conway's  habitual  tendency  to  use  a  magnifying  glass  in  looking  at 
the  things  with  which  he  is  personally  concerned  makes  the  reader  sus- 
picious. 

When  Mr.  Conway  forsakes  the  role  of  a  reporter  and  essays  judg- 
ments on  men  and  things,  his  estimates  are  marred  by  that  peculiarity 
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of  temperament  which  reveals  itself  early  in  the  autobiography,  and 
which,  irritating  until  one  gets  accustomed  to  it,  becomes  after  awhile 
entertaining.  He  reminds  one  in  many  places  of  the  politician  concern- 
ing whom  a  eulogistic  friend  declared  that  during  many  years  in  Con- 
gress he  had  never  stained  his  record  by  appending  his  name  to  a  major- 
ity report.  Though  he  confesses  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  thirty 
years  that  he  has  come  to  realize  "that  in  every  nation  the  majority 
are  always  wrong,"  Mr.  Conway  has  long  been  anxious  to  avoid  the  re- 
proach of  holding  any  opinion  which  is  shared  by  more  than  a  select 
circle  of  illuminati.  Accordingly,  of  the  English  statesman  who  more 
than  any  other  of  his  time  won  the  passionate  devotion  of  a  multitude, 
he  says  that  he  "was  not  beloved."  His  fondness  for  paradox  does  not 
even  balk  at  the  pronouncement  that  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
has  been  effected  more  completely  in  England  than  in  America.  Per- 
haps most  edifying  of  all  is  the  story  of  his  visit  to  Russia,  where  he 
discovered,  by  personal  investigation,  that  the  masses  of  the  people  were 
enjoying  a  condition  of  almost  ideal  welfare  and  happiness.  It  may  be 
wholesome  for  a  reader  to  be  shaken  out  of  his  preconceived  notions,  and 
to  be  reminded  that  the  obvious  is  not  necessarily  the  true;  but,  with 
every  desire  to  be  led  out  of  one's  native  darkness  into  the  light,  it  is 
difficult  to  receive  with  meekness  these  frequent  exhortations  to  believe 
the  incredible. 

Herbert  W.  Horwill. 
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Every  year  witnesses  the  return  of  old  favorites  or  the  advent  of 
new  ones.  As  regards  the  former,  interest  usually  attaches  to  the  pos- 
sible improvement  of  style  in  the  performance  of  the  artist :  we  look 
forward  to  a  possible  degree  of  greater  maturity.  We  expect  the  per- 
former, like  the  composer,  to  develop  constantly.  Americans  are  espe- 
cially inclined  to  follow  the  career  of  distinguished  European  artists  in 
this  way ;  for  these  do  not  visit  us  quite  as  often  as  they  do  their  neigh- 
bors on  the  Continent.  When,  therefore,  after  the  lapse  of  several 
years,  men  like  Hoffmann,  Isaye,  and  d' Albert  return  to  us,  we  eagerly 
look  forward  to  their  appearance. 

In  the  case  of  d' Albert,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  intellectual 
gifts  of  that  celebrated  pianist  have  broadened.  D' Albert  possesses  what 
so  many  of  our  pianists  unfortunately  lack  —  virility.  No  one  more 
readily  acknowledges  the  value  of  the  emotional  element  in  musical  per- 
formances than  the  present  writer.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  ele- 
ment is  too  frequently  unaccompanied  by  other  requisites.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  extent  to  which  the  intellect- 
ual element  —  the  fantasy,  or  whatever  we  are  willing  to  call  it  —  en- 
tered into  the  playing  of  such  pianistic  giants  as  Eubinstein  is  even  to- 
day fully  realized.  Imagination  and  poetic  fantasy  are  undoubtedly 
possessed  by  many  of  our  public  performers ;  but  they  are  too  frequently 
overshadowed  by  a  lyricism  which  often  becomes  insufferably  monoto- 
nous and  tedious.  In  this  regard  the  playing  of  a  d' Albert  comes  as  a 
relief  after  listening  to  that  host  of  pianists  who  everlastingly  offer  the 
same  emotional  mush.  The  playing  of  the  Beethoven  Concerto  in  E 
flat  by  d' Albert  was,  from  this  point  of  view,  worthy  of  real  praise,  and 
furnished  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  events  of  an  animated  musical  sea- 
son. A  combination  of  such  distinguished  artists  as  d' Albert  and  Isaye 
in  one  concert,  though  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  abroad,  is  compara- 
tively rare  with  us.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  may  come  when 
we  shall  have  more  of  these  happy  combinations  of  artistic  talent;  for 
only  under  such  conditions  is  it  possible  to  produce  masterpieces  like 
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the  Kreutzer  Sonata  —  a  work  which,  however,  might  have  been  more 
advantageously  heard  in  a  smaller  hall. 

De  Pachmann,  the  unique,  has  also  done  us  the  honor  to  visit  us 
again  in  order  to  regale  us  with  his  music  and  its  unfailing  accessories. 
To  observe  M.  de  Pachmann  at  the  piano  has  long  been  regarded  as  a 
treat  in  itself.  The  playing  of  de  Pachmann,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  more  robust  order  of  pianists,  vividly  recalls  the  well-known  passage 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel,  "The  Talisman,"  where  Ptichard  the'Lion- 
hearted  and  Saladin  are  vying  with  each  other  in  feats  of  strength  and 
skill.  "Richard  cleaves  a  heavy  piece  of  armor  with  one  blow  of  his 
sword ;  whereupon  Saladin  throws  a  fine  silk  fabric  into  the  air  and  cuts 
it  in  two  with  one  deft  stroke  of  his  scimitar.  It  is  this  skill,  finesse, 
and  delicacy  of  stroke  which  stamp  de  Pachmann' s  playing  as  unique. 
As  was  once  said  of  a  distinguished  writer,  he  is  a  master  of  the  infin- 
itely little;  and  with  his  ultimate  disappearance  from  the  pianistic 
stage,  we  may  again  be  justified  in  asking,  "When  shall  we  look  upon 
his  like  again  ?  " 

Whenever  Joseph  Hoffmann  appears  among  us,  we  think  of  the  little 
prodigy  who  years  ago  visited  our  shores  for  the  first  time,  and  involun- 
tarily we  compare  the  extraordinary  promise  of  "  the  little  wonder  "  with 
the  actual  fulfilment  of  the  mature  artist.  The  so-called  "  prodigy " 
takes  the  world  by  storm;  but  he  usually  arouses  such  extravagant 
hopes  that  unless  he  turns  out  in  later  life  to  be  a  Liszt  or  a  Joachim, 
the  world  is  disappointed.  Although  it  is  a  "  far  cry  "  to  the  childhood 
days  of  Mozart,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  still  somewhat  prevalent 
rage  for  musical  prodigies  may  be  traced  back  to  that  early  period. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  genius  of  Mozart  was  the  most  unique  in 
the  annals  of  music.  In  contrast  to  the  slow  and  regular  development 
of  Beethoven,  and  more  especially  of  Wagner,  Mozart  may  be  likened  to 
a  marvellous  instrument  capable  of  producing  the  eternal  harmonies 
independently  of  effort  or  of  will.  He  was  a  phenomenon  imique  in  the 
history  of  music;  but,  alas!  how  many  sins  have  been  committed  in 
his  name  by  that  host  of  infant  prodigies  which  has  succeeded  him ! 
Our  well-known  literary  acquaintance,  entitled  "Anecdotes  of  Wonder- 
ful Musical  Children,"  evidently  designed  with  the  unkind  purpose  of 
stimulating  to  still  greater  exertions  the  pianistic  enemies  of  our  peace- 
ful slumbers,  always  begins  with  a  little  sketch  of  Wolfgang  Amadeus 
and  his  sister.  The  question  arises  to-day :  Will  the  case  of  Josef  Hoff- 
mann, who,  though  an  artist  of  distinction,  has  by  no  means  fulfilled 
the  extravagant  promise  of  his  early  youth,  be  repeated  in  that  of  our 
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little  friend,  Franz  von  Veczey  ?  Although  a  most  extraordinary  violin- 
ist for  his  years,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  young  Hungarian,  whose 
astonishing  successes  abroad  have  been  followed  with  such  keen  interest 
in  this  country,  has  actually  succeeded  in  completely  upsetting  all  rec- 
ords here,  as  it  was  expected  he  would.  After  all,  times  have  changed 
somewhat  since  the  d^but  of  the  ill-fated  Maurice  Dengremont  many 
years  ago,  and  the  public  is  not  so  easily  carried  away  by  musical  novel- 
ties, whatever  they  may  be. 

Even  "Parsifal,"  which  was  transferred  to  our  shores  last  year  with 
all  the  triumph  and  splendor  attending  the  transportation  of  the  great 
"Cleopatra's  Needle"  twenty-five  years  ago,  has  lost  its  grip  upon  the 
public.  The  plain  fact  is  that  "Parsifal,"  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the 
Wagnerian  music-dramas,  is  not  here  in  its  proper  environment;  nor  is 
it  interpreted  at  all  adequately.  The  extraordinary  demands  which  the 
proper  rendering  of  such  a  masterpiece  makes  upon  conductor,  orchestra, 
and  singers  —  are  they  really  recognized  to-day  ?  The  scenic,  and  espe- 
cially the  light,  effects  at  the  Metropolitan  are  worthy  of  high  commen- 
dation; and  this  applies  not  only  to  "Parsifal,"  but  also  to  many  other 
operatic  works  brought  out  during  the  regime  of  Mr.  Conried,  whose 
ability  as  a  stage  manager  is  well  in  evidence.  As  regards  the  imper- 
sonation of  the  several  characters  in  "Parsifal,"  however,  it  must  be  said, 
first  and  foremost,  that  Nordica  as  Kundry  is  simply  impossible.  Neither 
her  figure,  her  voice,  nor  her  acting  is  suited  to  the  part. 

In  "  Parsifal "  the  union  between  word  and  music  is  closer  than  in 
any  other  Wagnerian  drama ;  indeed,  the  text  itself  is  so  melodious  by 
reason  of  the  play  of  vowel-sounds  that  it  would  seem  as  if  this  element, 
in  combination  with  the  rhyme  and  metre,  should  alone  suffice  to  sug- 
gest the  proper  musical  rendering.  But  all  this  falls  greatly  short  of  the 
effect  intended  when  rendered  with  arbitrary  stops  in  the  midst  of  words 
and  phrases,  whether  these  be  disguised  as  sighs  or  accompanied  by  use- 
less and  superfluous  dramatic  gestures.  Whether  the  quite  unnecessary 
and  arbitrary  breaks  be  introduced  through  lack  of  dramatic  insight,  in- 
sufficiency of  preparation,  or  a  desire  to  spare  the  voice,  the  fact  remains 
that  they  distort  the  meaning  and  render  nil  the  significance  of  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  parts  ever  written.  When,  after  such  long,  tedious, 
and  laborious  love-making  as  that  between  Nordica  and  Burgstaller,  we 
hear  the  last  verse,  in  which  the  flaming  passion  of  the  woman  sweeps 
away  all  barriers,  fairly  drawled,  but  little  remains  of  that  beautiful  yet 
simple  rhyme  which  ought  alone  to  suggest  the  rapidity  and  intensity 
required  for  its  utterance : 
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Nur  eine  Stunde  mein, 
Nur  eine  Stunde  dein 

Und  des  Weges 
Sollst  du  geleitet  sein ! 

Here  we  have  but  one  instance  of  many  to  show  how,  .through 
faulty  interpretation,  simplicity  may  be  converted  into  heaviness  and 
complexity. 

A  prominent  theatrical  manager  in  New  York  recently  stated  that 
he  aims  to  gratify  the  public  taste.  In  other  words,  he  gives  the  pub- 
lic what  it  wants.  But  does  the  public  always  know  what  it  wants  ? 
As  regards  opera,  our  repertory,  as  compared  with  that  of  European  cit- 
ies, is  very  limited.  A  multitude  of  operas  of  all  styles  are  annually 
presented  in  the  great  musical  centres  abroad,  especially  in  Germany; 
and  each  style  has  its  votaries.  With  the  exception  of  those  who  have 
spent  some  time  abroad,  how  many  persons  among  our  Metropolitan 
audiences  are  familiar  with  "Der  Freischlitz,"  one  of  the  first  operas  ever 
produced  in  New  York  (i.e.,  about  as  early  as  1825),  and  still  regarded 
as  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  all  time?  To  turn  to  another  genre,  how 
many  are  familiar  with  the  charming  music  of  Gluck,  Cherubini,  Boiel- 
dieu,  and  Auber? 

Among  the  operas  revived  this  season  was  "Lucrezia  Borgia,"  brought 
out  again  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  years.  If  our  operatic  repertory 
were  very  extensive,  the  production  of  this  veritable  farrago  of  one  of 
the  weakest,  if  most  prolific,  of  Italian  composers  might  find  some  justi- 
fication. The  public  frequently  expresses  the  belief  that  the  critic,  after 
all,  merely  voices  his  own  individual  opinion,  and  that,  even  where 
many  critics  concur  in  condemning  a  work,  they  may  be  mistaken; 
public  opinion  being,  after  all,  the  final  arbiter.  In  New  York,  however, 
where  the  revival  of  an  old  opera  is  a  comparatively  rare  occurrence, 
some  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed. Even  so  admirable  a  singer  as  Signer  Caruso  could  not  make 
the  role  of  Gennaro  acceptable  to  a  public  with  which  our  visitor  is  an 
acknowledged  favorite.  In  Germany,  the  opera,  like  the  theatre,  is 
regarded  as  an  educational  institution.  Only  recently  Mr.  White,  our 
former  ambassador  to  Berlin,  has  pointed  out,  in  his  "Eeminiscences," 
now  being  published  by  the  Century  Company,  with  what  zeal  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  encourages  the  theatrical  and  musical  institutions  through- 
out the  country.  They  are  regarded  by  him  as  a  means  of  cultivating 
the  public  taste,  and  to  this  end  the  production  of  sound  and  healthy 
works  is,  upon  the  whole,  encouraged. 
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lu  place  of  such  productions  as  "Lucrezia  Borgia,"  "La  GioconJa/' 
and  "Die  Fledermaus,"  why  not  offer  our  New  York  public,  occasion- 
ally at  least,  one  of  the  sterling  works  of  the  old-time  French  and  Ger- 
man composers,  such  as  Boieldieu,  Auber,  Weber,  Kreutzer,  or  even 
Lortzing?  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  German  element  has 
contributed  very  largely  to  the  splendid  development  of  music  in  this 
country  —  a  fact  vividly  recalled  this  year  by  the  lamented  death  of 
Theodore  Thomas;  and  it  was  especially  to  Mr.  Conried  that  German 
opera-goers  in  this  city  were  justified  in  looking  for  a  fuller  recognition 
of  composers  whose  works  may  be  found  in  the  operatic  repertory  of 
every  large  city  abroad.  Had  the  men  of  the  fifties  and  sixties  sought 
to  gratify  the  taste  of  a  certain  element  of  the  community  only,  we 
should  never  have  had  the  musical  institutions  we  now  possess. 

There  are  many  operas  of  high  merit  which  afford  brilliant  opportu- 
nities for  the  presentation  of  the  ballet.  They  may  be  found  both  in 
the  field  of  what  is  usually  designated  as  "  grand  opera  "  and  in  that  of 
the  "opera  comique."  For  the  presentation  of  works  like  "Die  Fleder- 
maus,"  which  may  be  said  to  fall  within  the  genre  of  the  "operetta,"  a 
special  theatre  is  usually  set  apart  abroad.  The  singers  and  actors  de- 
voted to  this  branch  of  dramatic  art  require  special  qualifications ;  and, 
once  identified  with  this  genre,  they  usually  remain  in  it.  In  New 
York,  however,  we  have  this  year  seen  singers  like  Mmes.  Fritzi  Scheff 
and  Schumann-Heink  leave  the  stage  of  legitimate  grand  opera  to  devote 
themselves  to  a  wholly  different  genre  —  with  what  results  our  journals 
have  already  reported.  The  individual  singer  has  this  privilege.  It  is 
wholly  different,  liowever,  as  regards  the  introduction  of  this  element 
upon  the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan  itself.  That  stage  was  not  designed 
for,  nor  is  it  adapted  to,  the  presentation  of  the  "operetta." 

Apart  from  the  improvements  in  stage-effects  already  mentioned,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Conried  has  brought  out  some  admirable 
singers,  and  that  there  is  an  evident  desire  on  his  part  to  reform  such 
evils  as  were  manifest,  for  instance,  in  the  former  unsatisfactory  costum- 
ing and  grouping  of  choruses.  Although  the  writer  could  not  attend  the 
performance  of  Verdi's  "Un  Ballo  in  Maschera "  this  year,  he  vividly 
recalls  the  ludicrous  impression  produced  by  the  appearance  of  the  chorus 
of  that  opera  two  years  ago.  It  was  then  almost  impossible  to  teU 
whether  the  audience  was  confronted  by  Eussian  mujiks,  French  peas- 
ants, Italian  "marinari,"  or  American  cowboys.  Every  one  who  has 
witnessed  the  entrance  of  the  knights  in  "  Parsifal "  must  admit  that 
much  incongruity  and  shiftlessness  in  the  grouping  and  action  of  masses 
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on  the  stage  have  disappeared;  and  this  applies  not  only  to  "Parsifal," 
upon  which  considerable  time  and  labor  were  naturally  expended,  but 
also  to  several  other  well-known  operas  produced  during  the  regime  of 
Mr.  Conried. 

Yet  our  opera  is,  after  all,  only  one  important  feature  of  a  musical 
season  which  is  year  after  year  growing  richer,  both  in  the  number  and 
the  variety  of  performances  offered.  It  is  but  necessary  to  read  the 
announcements  in  our  morning  papers  to-day  and  compare  them  with 
those  published  formerly  to  realize  to  what  extent  musical  items  are 
constantly  encroaching  upon  the  space  devoted  to  amusements  —  a  space 
once  almost  entirely  confined  to  theatrical  news.  During  one  week  of 
last  winter  alone  there  were  offered  to  the  New  York  public  orchestral 
concerts  by  the  Philharmonic,  the  New  York  Symphony,  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  Orchestra,  the  People's  Symphony,  the  Boston  Symphony, 
and  Victor  Herbert's  Orchestra.  Yet  it  is  more  than  questionable,  de- 
spite this  increasing  competition  for  public  favor,  whether  the  actual 
standard  of  orchestral  performances  is  improving  to  any  measurable 
extent.  We  have  to-day,  it  is  true,  a  larger  number  of  conductors  and 
an  infinitely  greater  variety  of  compositions  upon  which  to  draw.  Per- 
haps it  is  owing  to  this  very  fact  that  the  requisite  finish  is  often  lacking. 

Nowhere  was  this  more  evident  than  in  the  Philharmonic  concerts 
conducted  by  Mr.  Safonoff,  whose  return  to  America  may  justly  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  notable  event  of  a  busy  musical  season.  Mr.  Safo- 
noff, as  compared  with  many  other  conductors  we  have  heard  here,  is  a 
giant  among  pygmies.  He  possesses  the  impassioned  nature  of  the  true 
artist  and  the  mental  grasp  of  the  intellectual  musician ;  and  he  is  the 
only  one  among  a  host  of  "  celebrities  "  who  has  the  power  of  completely 
carrying  his  audience  with  him,  while  at  the  same  time  never  losing  his 
mastery  of  the  orchestra.  Unfortunately,  as  already  intimated,  the 
technical  finish  justly  demanded  from  an  orchestra  which  endeavors  to 
interpret  the  artistic  intentions  of  such  a  leader  was  not  at  all  what  it 
might  have  been.  The  permanent  possession  of  a  conductor  like  Safon- 
off would  indeed  be  "a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished."  Our 
public  would  then  eventually  realize  what  the  effect  of  a  musical  mas- 
terpiece upon  an  audience  should  be;  and,  instead  of  beholding  several 
thousand  people  at  Carnegie  Hall  with  serious  mien  and  wrinkled  brows 
endeavoring  to  grasp  the  infinite  complexities  of  some  mysteriously  pro- 
found musical  enigma,  we  shoiHd  become  conscious  that  even  the  lay- 
man may  be  influenced  by  a  leader  capable  of  infusing  the  breath  of  life 
into  a  musical  manuscript. 
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As  the  best  conductor^we  have  had  here  for  many  years  is  a  Russian, 
so  some  of  the  most  charming  and  interesting  music  performed  during 
the  past  season  has  been  the  product  of  Eussian  composers.  Great  praise 
is  due  to  Mr.  Modest  Altschuler  for  the  many  novelties  he  has  brought 
out  since  the  organization  of  his  Russian  Symphony  Society.  With  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  symphony  by  Tchaikowsky  and  a  few  other 
scattered  works  by  Russian  composers,  little  of  note  had  been  heard  in 
New  York  City  until  Mr.  Altschuler  and  his  brother  conceived  the  happy 
idea  of  organizing  an  orchestra  devoted  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  Rus- 
sian music.  Despite  occasional  essays  on  the  doings  of  Russian  com- 
posers in  the  distant  East,  our  public  has  hitherto  been  pretty  much  in 
the  dark  concerning  the  actual  merit  of  this  comparatively  new  branch 
of  Slavonic  music.  Our  attitude  toward  Russian  music  was  very  much 
similar  to  that  political  indifference  so  aptly  expressed  by  Schiller  con- 
cerning "  Die  Volker  weit  hinten  in  der  Tiirkei. "  To  Mr.  Altschuler  the 
credit  is  due  of  bringing  men  like  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, 
Glazunoff,  and  many  other  modern  celebrities  of  the  Czar's  empire  near 
to  us ;  and  we  are  forced  to  realize  that  there  is  more  in  their  music  than 
most  of  us  suspected. 

True,  there  is  here  also  much  of  the  purely  conventional,  and  occa- 
sionally one  finds  compositions  characterized  by  crudeness  of  form.  Yet 
freshness,  enthusiasm,  and  an  untrammelled  fantasy  are  everywhere  in 
evidence;  and  with  adequate  interpretation  one  frequently  gains  the 
conviction  that  there  is  far  more  unity  of  structure  in  many  of  these 
Slavonic  compositions  than  would  appear  at  a  first  or  insufficient  hearing. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  work  of  Glazunoff,  who,  though  only  forty 
years  of  age,  has  already  a  long  career  behind  him,  having  written  his 
first  symphony  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  since  which  time  he  has 
brought  out  about  eighty  instrumental  and  vocal  compositions.  His 
rich  coloring,  passionate  intensity,  and  bold  fantasy  stamp  him  as  one 
of  the  few  truly  gifted  composers  of  our  time.  Even  the  symphonic 
poem,  "Stenka  Razin,"  an  earlier  work  performed  by  the  society  last 
winter,  at  once  suggests  the  bold  strokes  of  a  composer  of  marked  indi- 
viduality, one,  moreover,  who  is  very  closely  identified  with  the  national 
life.  Though,  in  his  later  works,  Glazunoff  has  gradually  drifted  away 
from  programme -music,  the  impress  of  climate  and  environment  is  every- 
where unmistakable.  Whether  Russian  composers  will  eventually  branch 
out  into  entirely  new  forms,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say.  Who 
would  ever  have  suspected,  after  the  publication  of  Wagner's  famous 
essay  on  the  symphonic  poems  of  Liszt,  that  a  Richard  Strauss  would 
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appear  to  upset  all  traditions  in  this  field  ?     The  longer  one  lives,  the 
more  one  realizes  how  difficult  it  is  to  prophesy. 

While  some  are  reaching  forth  for  the  latest  productions  from  afar, 
in  order  that  the  American  public  may  become  familiarized  with  them, 
others  are  animated  by  the  equally  laudable  ambition  of  reanimating  for 
us  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  many  of  which  have  been  long  but  most  undeservedly  con- 
signed to  oblivion.  The  programmes  of  old  music  which,  for  several 
years,  have  been  offered  to  our  New  York  public  by  Mr.  Sam  Franko 
and  his  fine  body  of  musicians  have  afforded  genuine  delight  to  a  multi- 
tude of  people  who  had  come  to  regard  the  music  of  these  earlier  periods 
as  a  dead  language.  We  have  but  to  witness  the  corpse-like  dancing  of 
a  minuet,  as  occasionally  performed  in  old-fashioned  plays  at  our  thea- 
tres, to  realize  what  the  popular  conception  concerning  our  forebears 
actually  is. 

The  fact  is  that,  although  they  were  possessed  of  slender  means  of 
interpretation  and  restricted  to  fewer  musical  forms,  the  contemporaries 
and  immediate  successors  of  Bach  infused  a  vitality  and  energy  into  their 
work  well  worthy  of  imitation  by  many  of  our  strictly  up-to-date  musi- 
cal handicraftsmen.  There  is  a  wealth  of  pure  and  unalloyed  emotion 
in  the  instrumental  works  of  Bach,  such  as  one  finds  nowhere  else 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  musical  literature ;  and  his  rich  polyphony 
is  merely  the  outward  expression  of  an  overflowing  heart.  Yet,  owing 
partly  to  false  expositions  and  partly  to  our  singularly  perverted  notions 
regarding  an  age  in  which  people  probably  enjoyed  life  with  just  as 
much  zest  as  we  of  to-day,  we  have  come  to  regard  the  music  of  Bach 
as  a  sort  of  mathematical  proposition  which  only  the  initiated  can  solve. 
It  is  fortunate  that  this  notion  concerning  the  works  of  one  of  the  great- 
est masters  is  occasionally  dispelled  through  the  performances  of  men 
capable  of  making  the  life-blood  again  course  through  them.  In  this 
connection  the  fine  work  of  -violinists  like  Isaye  and  Kreisler  during  the 
past  season  deserves  especial  commendation.  The  charming  playing  of 
the  Bach  "  Chaconne  "  by  the  latter  will  not  be  soon  forgotten  by  those 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  it. 

The  tendency  exhibited  among  thinking  artists  in  America  to  offer 
works  of  the  old  masters  upon  their  programmes  represents  also  perhaps 
the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  present  musical  life  abroad,  where 
the  dearth  of  contemporary  musical  compositions  of  a  high  order  seems 
to  warrant  these  revivals,  which  have  taken  place  both  in  the  field  of 
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opera  and  in  that  of  purely  instrumental  or  choral  music.  The  general 
revival  of  earlier  works  is  spreading  all  over  Europe.  Though  a  modern 
art,  music,  strange  to  say,  is  already  engaging  the  researches  of  the  an- 
tiquary in  nearly  every  country  on  the  Continent. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  interesting  phenomenon.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  far  easier  for  a  musical  manuscript  to  get  lost  than  it 
is  for  a  piece  of  statuary  or  a  painting.  Then,  again,  it  was  formerly 
somewhat  difficult  for  some  of  our  great  composers  always  to  get  their 
works  into  the  hands  of  publishers.  The  relations  between  the  usually 
unpractical  musician  and  the"  commercial  intermediary,  who  undertakes 
to  print  the  works  and  bring  them  before  the  public,  would  furnish  an 
interesting  chapter  to  the  history  of  the  art.  Finally  —  and  this,  after 
all,  is  the  raison  d'Ure  of  the  numerous  researches  now  on  foot  —  the 
great  musician  is  rarely  or  never  fully  recognized  during  his  lifetime,  or, 
indeed,  until  a  long  time  after  his  death.  The  frequent  appearance  of  a 
man's  name  in  public  prints,  or  even  a  general  performance  of  his 
works,  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  implying  thorough  recognition  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  term.  It  would  be  possible  to  point  even  to  very  mod- 
ern names  in  substantiation  of  this  statement.  We  have  gotten  into  the 
habit  of  considering  our  age  as  a  sort  of  finality,  as  something  surpassing 
all  that  has  ever  gone  before.  Yet,  making  all  due  allowance  for  greater 
facility  of  communication  and  a  more  rapid  dissemination  of  facts,  the 
principle  of  compensation  is  still  in  operation,  and,  in  the  deeper  sense, 
much  remains  intrinsically  unchanged. 

Bach,  like  many  of  our  modern  musicians,  also  had  his  friends  and 
patrons.  His  name  was  widely  known  —  a  fact  attested  by  the  circum- 
stance that  he  was  even  invited  to  play  before  Frederick  the  Great. 
Yet  nearly  half  a  century  had  elapsed  after  his  death  before  the  world 
even  began  to  realize  that  it  had  lost  in  him  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  aU  time.  Hence,  we  can  well  account  for  the  worthy  and  commend- 
able researches  of  that  host  of  investigators  abroad  who  are  now  endeav- 
oring to  recover  from  oblivion  many  rare  gems  of  former  centuries. 
Germany  and  Austria  have  their  "  Denkmaler  der  Tonkunst " ;  Belgium 
may  boast  of  a  Gevaert;  in  France  the  work  is  conducted  by  men  like 
Dimmer;  Spain  has  its  indefatigable  Pedrell;  and  Italy  is  represented 
by  men  like  Torchi  and  Chilessotti.  The  last-mentioned  alone  has 
recovered  many  long-forgotten  dances  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which, 
by  their  form,  may  stimulate  anew  the  endeavors  of  modern  composers ; 
for  the  dance,  as  we  know,  has  ever  exercised  a  most  powerful  influence 

upon  the  development  of  music.     The  results  of  these  researches  are 
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to  be  found  in  colossal  volumes  representing  many  treasures  of  past 
times. 

The  superficial  observer  is  apt  to  underrate  this  work,  until,  oh  won- 
der! he  enters  one  of  our  theatres  and  listens  to  a  most  charming  inter- 
mezzo, perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  little  waltz,  which  fairly  enthralls  the 
audience  and  contributes  largely  to  the  popularity  of  the  play.  So 
popular  indeed  does  this  waltz  become  that,  in  the  following  year,  it 
again  appears,  but,  behold !  under  an  entirely  new  title.  It  is  now  en 
garniture,  as  it  were.  But,  hush !  hark !  where  did  we  hear  that  little 
dance  before?  Was  it,  perhaps,  in  Boccaccio  set  to  humorous  words 
and  rhythm  ?  Nay,  it  seems  older  1  Surely  we  once  heard  that  ravish- 
ing tune  in  a  famous  "  Gondoletta  "  by  Liszt.  But  where  did  Liszt  get 
it?  Well,  that  great  master  would  probably  have  admitted  that  it  was 
suggested  by  a  very  old  Italian  folk-tune.  So  do  not  let  us  despise  the 
labors  of  the  musical  antiquaries;  for  what  would  many  of  our  thor- 
oughly modern  musicians  do  without  them? 

Beethoven  once  called  Bach  "  the  progenitor  and  the  immortal  god 
of  harmony."  Yet  it  was  only  after  one  hundred  years  of  pretty  general 
neglect  that  the  colossal  work  of  collecting  and  editing  the  great  master's 
works  was  begun  by  the  Bach  Gesellschaft  of  Germany.  Its  labors 
were  finished  in  1899  —  that  is,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  fifty  years,  so 
great  were  the  difficulties  encountered.  The  first  Bach  Festival  was  held 
in  1901,  and  the  second  during  the  season  just  terminated.  The  festi- 
val again  recalls  to  mind  the  well-known  fact  that  it  is  only  in  the  old 
countries  of  Europe  that  art  obtains  the  additional  sanctity  afforded  by 
environment  and  historic  associations.  Eeference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  service  in  St.  Thomas's  Church  at  Leipzig,  where  the  great 
musical  festival  opened.  Originally  a  chapel  of  the  Augustinian  canons 
of  St.  Thomas  (about  1200),  the  church  was  completed  in  1496  and  was 
repaired  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  handsome  Gothic  edifice  was  first 
supplied  with  an  organ  in  1526,  that  is,  nearly  four  centuries  ago;  and 
this  was  the  instrument  upon  which  Bach  played.  Under  these  auspices 
there  were  performed  the  great  cantatas  which  have  so  long  stnred  the 
hearts  of  Protestant  worshippers  throughout  the  world ;  and  during  this 
festival  also  was  given  instrumental  music  which,  by  reason  of  the 
warmth  and  life-like  significance  with  which  it  was  interpreted,  is  said 
to  have  been  a  revelation  in  itself  as  to  the  splendid  results  obtainable 
by  an  adequate  interpretation  of  Bach's  works. 

The  so-caUed  "  Eenaissance  Movement "  in  music,  as  already  inti- 
mated, may  in  some  degree  be  traced  to  the  lack  of  force  and  individu- 
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ality  among  our  yoimger  composers.  Yet  it  must  be  hailed  as  a  good 
sign  that  our  contemporaries  abroad  nevertheless  manage  to  secure  a 
hearing  for  their  compositions ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  New  York 
also  may  some  day  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  work  such  as  Char- 
pentier's  "Louise,"  which,  during  the  past  few  years,  has  been  given  on 
almost  every  important  stage  in  Europe.  The  same  applies  to  d'Indy 
and  to  nearly  all  the  younger  men  except  Puccini,  Mascagni,  and 
Leoncavallo,  whose  operas,  such  as  "La  Tosca,"  "La  Bohfeme,"  "Caval- 
leria,"  and  "II  Pagliacci,"  form  a  regular  part  of  our  usual  operatic  menu. 
In  the  field  of  purely  vocal  or  instrumental  music  the  conditions  are 
_  more  favorable,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  more  enterprising  of  our 
younger  conductors  here.  Their  endeavors  should  meet  with  the 
strongest  encouragement.  Among  hundreds  of  composers  striving  for 
popularity,  there  may  be  but  one  actually  deserving  of  recognition ;  and 
what  if  such  a  composer  happen  to  be  a  true  master?  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  men  of  striking  and  forceful  individuality  —  men  of 
genius,  as  they  are  commonly  called  —  come  unheralded,  and  that  their 
path  is  usually  beset  by  innumerable  difficulties.  Now  the  dearest  ob- 
ject of  the  musician  is  to  obtain  an  adequate  hearing  for  his  works,  and 
the  interpreter  or  conductor  who  can  furnish  this  is  deserving  of  our 
highest  praise  and  of  our  strongest  support. 

Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  musician  who  can  find  an  emperor  to  stand 
sponsor  for  his  "soul's  child."  Such  has  been  the  case  with  our  friend 
Leoncavallo  during  the  past  season.  "  Roland  von  Berlin  "  was  ordered 
by  an  emperor;  it  was  performed  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Berlin;  the 
rule  against  demonstrations  of  applause  was  suspended  for  the  evening, 
in  order  that  a  patriotic  public  might  give  unhindered  expression  to  its 
sentiments ;  the  composer  received  the  crown-order  of  the  second  class 
from  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  and  a  splendid  chain  from  those  of  the 
Empress ;  and  the  dictum  of  the  critics,  epitomized,  reads :  "  Flat,  stale, 
and  unprofitable." 

A  prince  can  mak'  a  belted  knight, 
A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that — 

"But  an  honest  musician's  aboon  his  might,"  using  the  word  "honest" 
as  implying  absolute  devotion  to  the  highest  ideals  of  art.  Historically, 
this  has  never  been  better  exemplified  than  in  the  relation  between 
Napoleon  I  and  Cherubini.  "My  dear  Cherubini,"  said  the  former  on 
one  occasion,  "  you  are  certainly  an  excellent  musician,  but,  reaUy ,  your 
operas  are  so  noisy  and  complicated  that  I  can  make  nothing  of  them." 
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The  reply  of  Cherubini  was  characteristic :  "  My  dear  general,  you  are 
certainly  an  excellent  soldier,  but  in  regard  to  opera  you  must  excuse 
me  if  I  don't  think  it  necessary  to  adapt  my  music  to  your  comprehen- 
sion." These  and  similar  sharp  but  well-merited  retorts  eventually 
brought  about  such  antagonism  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  that  Cherubini 
decided  to  leave  France  altogether.  The  remark  of  that  Saxon  ruler  to 
Bottger,  the  famous  inventor  of  one  of  our  most  celebrated  species  of 
pottery,  "  Thu'  mir  zurecht,  Bottger,  sonst  lass'  ich  dich  hangen !  "  ("  Con- 
form to  my  wishes,  or  I'll  have  thee  hanged  "),  is  perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  usurpation  of  an  aristocratic  dictator  upon  the  domain 
of  art. 

Amusing,  though  often  most  deplorable  in  their  results,  have  been 
the  petty  interferences  of  certain  rulers  during  the  nineteenth  century 
in  the  domain  of  music.  Perhaps  the  most  ridiculous,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  regrettable,  instances  was  that  resulting  in  the  com- 
plete distortion  of  the  originally  well-adapted  libretto  to  Verdi's  opera, 
"Un  Ballo  in  Maschera."  The  beautiful  opera  was  banished  from 
city  to  city  and  from  country  to  country,  until  the  composer  decided 
to  transfer  the  scene  of  the  plot  to  America.  We  know  the  unfortunate 
result.  No  work  that  Verdi  ever  wrote  contains  more  abundant  evi- 
dences of  his  genius  than  this,  which  has  been  so  unfortunately  marred 
by  a  change  of  plot  enforced  by  political  considerations. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  members  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern  have  not 
been  despotic  in  this  regard.  Frederick  the  Great  preferred  the  products 
of  French  genius,  it  is  true,  and  gave  little  or  no  encouragement  to  even 
the  distinguished  German  writers  of  his  day.  In  the  time  of  Frederick 
William  III,  Spontini  was  given  the  preference  at  court  over  Weber, 
"the  most  German  of  all  German  composers,"  as  Wagner  has  justly 
called  him;  and  it  was  long  before  the  works  of  Wagner  were  admitted 
to  the  boards  at  the  Eoyal  Opera  House  of  Berlin.  German  drama- 
tists, such  as  Grabbe  and  Raupach,  it  is  true,  were  encouraged,  and 
whole  cycles  of  dramas  treating  of  the  Hohenstaufen  dynasty  were  given 
in  interminable  succession,  drawing  immense  audiences.  To-day  the 
purveyor  of  this  species  of  drama  is  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch,  and  the 
fact  that  his  productions  have  met  with  such  favor  is  due  in  no  slight 
degree  to  the  well-known  loyalty  of  the  Brandenburger  to  the  royal 
house.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,- the  members  of  this  dynasty  of  military 
men  have  not  been  exactly  arbitrary  in  matters  of  art.  That  they  are 
interested  in  the  traditions  of  their  house  is  but  natural;  and  that  they 
are  anxious  to  foster  patriotism  through  the  medium  of  music  is  also 
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comprehensible.  Finally,  the  local  patriotism  of  the  "Berliner"  is  a 
well-acknowledged  fact. 

Emperor  William  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  man  of  broad  views 
and  is  reported  as  being  solicitous  for  the  advancement  of  art.  He 
seems,  indeed,  in  a  musical  sense,  to  have  in  some  degree  the  gifts  for 
which  those  conspicuous  representatives  of  liis  house.  Princess  Anna 
Amalia,  the  sister,  and  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  the  nephew  of  Freder- 
ick the  Great,  were  justly  famous.  But  why  send  to  Italy  for  a  com- 
poser to  set  a  specitically  Prussian  thing  to  music  ?  Were  Leoncavallo 
a  man  of  the  type  of  Spontini,  one  might  find  such  a  step  defensible  to 
-a  certain  degree.  But  the  general  impression  abroad  is  that  the  organic 
relation  between  text  and  music,  so  rarely  found  nowadays,  is  especially 
lacking  in  Leoncavallo's  most  recent  effort.  The  composer  of  "II  Pagli- 
acci "  set  about  his  task  somewhat  in  this  wise.  Having  received  an 
order  from  the  Emperor,  who  was  rather  favorably  impressed  with  the 
composer's  "Medici,"  he  started  to  investigate  the  dramatic  possibilities 
of  a  novel  by  Willibald  Alexis,  entitled  "Koland  von  Berlin,"  which 
had  been  suggested  by  His  Majesty.  The  gifted  musician  Taubert  was 
entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  the  libretto,  but  unfortunately  died 
before  his  task  was  completed ;  and  so  Leoncavallo  decided  to  have  the 
novel  translated  into  Italian.  And  Italian,  it  seems,  it  has  remained, 
despite  the  occasional  suggestions  which  it  contains  of  old  German 
dance  rhythms.  But,  after  all,  these  matters  need  not  be  taken  too 
seriously.  There  is  nothing  tragic  in  the  opera.  It  is  designed  prima- 
rily to  entertain,  to  carry  the  listener  back  to  the  good  old  days  of  the 
Elector  Frederick  II ;  and  if  it  is  any  satisfaction  to  the  listener  to  hear 
bunches  of  notes  played  by  musical  instruments  and  to  fancy  that  these 
will  serve  to  heighten  the  specifically  historic  mood  to  be  conveyed, 
surely  no  one  can  object. 

Besides  a  new  opera  by  Siegfried  Wagner,  concerning  the  ultimate 
success  of  which  it  may  be  premature  to  express  an  opinion,  the  work 
which  has  probably  made  the  strongest  impression  this  year  is  "  Die 
Eose  vom  Liebesgarten,"  by  that  gifted  composer,  Hans  Pfitzner,  a  mu- 
sician who,  although  only  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  has  of  late  produced 
a  profound  impression  upon  both  the  critics  and  the  public.  Indeed, 
one  distinguished  critic  abroad  has  recently  expressed  the  opinion  that, 
while  there  are  many  talented  men  among  the  multitude  of  writers  for 
the  operatic  stage  to-day,  Pfitzner  is  the  only  one  deserving  of  the  ap- 
pellation of  "genius."  Pfitzner  is  as  yet  but  little  known  in  this  coun- 
try, and  it  is  largely  through  the  reports  of  critics  that  an  estimate  of 
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his  work  must  be  formed.  But  the  public  is  not  satisfied  with  such 
reports  alone.  It  desires  to  judge  for  itself,  and  it  can  do  so  only  when 
adequate  performances  are  given  through  the  instrumentality  of  perma- 
nently established  operatic  and  orchestral  bodies.  This  is  the  advan- 
tage abroad,  where  men  like  Mahler,  Pfitzner,  Elgar,  and  others  may 
come  to  the  front  to-day  if  their  productions  warrant  it.  Mr.  Arthur 
Elson,  in  his  recent  work,  "  Modern  Composers  of  Europe,"  *  has  given 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  intense  musical  activity  prevailing  in  Europe  at 
present.  While  perusing  such  a  work  as  this,  the  question  arises: 
Which,  of  all  these  aspirants  for  fame,  shall  survive?  The  final  test  here 
can  only  be  adequate  interpretation.  That  our  own  countrymen  are  not 
neglected  abroad  has  been  evidenced  during  the  past  year  by  the  per- 
formance at  Berlin  of  Victor  Herbert's  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  of  Mac- 
Dowell's  Sonata  Tragica,  and  of  various  other  productions  by  American 
composers. 

Upon  the  whole,  few  novelties  of  importance  have  been  produced 
during  the  past  year;  and  what  has  here  been  said  of  composition  is 
true  also  of  public  performances.  Music  may  be  said  to  be  involved  in 
that  process  of  "democratization,"  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which  is  active 
also  in  the  field  of  politics.  The  pure  gold  bequeathed  to  us  by  the 
great  masters  is  being  beaten  out  into  ever  thinner  gold-leaf  —  no  new 
principles,  therefore,  but  merely  a  modification  and  a  beating  out  ad 
infinitum  of  very  old  ones  which  are  fast  losing  their  lustre  under  the 
treatment.  The  same  is  true  of  interpretation.  The  golden  age  here 
also  is  past,  and  a  period  of  transition  has  set  in. 

But  the  performance  of  music,  such  as  it  is,  may  be  said  to  be  very 
widespread.  We  hear  of  the  formation  of  musical  organizations  every- 
where —  in  South  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia.  Many  of  us  re- 
member when  New  Zealand  had  scarcely  any  significance  to  us  except  that 
it  was  the  name  of  a  remote  region  in  the  Pacific.  To-day  it  is  neces- 
sary to  record  the  significance  of  an  event  such  as  the  Third  New  Zea- 
land Musical  Festival,  which  was  held  last  year.  At  Shanghai,  China, 
with  its  fluctuating  population,  we  hear  of  a  Philharmonic  Society,  a 
Choral  Society,  and  various  other  musical  organizations.  Most  of  these 
musical  bodies  are  very  cosmopolitan  in  character,  consisting  of  Ger- 
mans, Dutch  from  the  Sunda  Islands,  Americans,  Spaniards,  Eussians, 
Italians,  Frenchmen,  and  a  considerable  number  of  our  newly  acquired 
fellow-countrymen,  the  Filipinos,  who  have  organized  a  musical  band 
under  the  leadership  of  an  Italian.     Great  choral  works,  such  as  "The 

*  Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
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Messiah,"  have  been  given  in  the  city;  symphonies  by  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  as  well  as  many  other  orchestral  works,  have  been  per- 
formed; and  the  light  operas  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  have  been  pre- 
sented. In  South  America,  also,  and  notably  at  Buenos  Ayres,  musical 
institutions  are  rapidly  growing  under  the  influence  of  the  foreign  ele- 
ment. 

Wherever  the  political  and  commercial  influence  of  the  more  en- 
lightened European  nations  is  spreading,  wherever  colonies  of  English- 
men, Germans,  Italians,  or  Frenchmen  exist,  we  may  be  sure  to  hear  of 
the  extension  of  musical  culture.  It  may  not  be  of  a  very  high  order 
at  first.  Primarily,  the  most  social  of  the  arts  will  probably  be  utilized 
as  a  means  of  affording  amusement  and  recreation  and  as  a  stimulus  to 
social  intercourse.  But  prominent  artists  are  soon  drawn  to  these  cen- 
tres, iiowever  distant  they  may  be.  Some  of  these  people  eventually 
become  permanently  established  as  teachers  or  executants,  and  thus 
serve  to  cultivate  the  taste  of  the  community.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
many  a  composer  and  artist  may  come  to  us  in  time  from  countries 
which,  a  generation  ago,  had  scarcely  any  political  or  other  significance. 

A  literary  event  of  much  importance  to  musicians  and  certainly  of 
interest  to  the  layman  remains  to  be  ghronicled:  the  publication  of 
the  second  edition  of  Grove's  famous  "Dictionary  of  Music  and  Mu- 
sicians. "  * 

More  than  four  centuries  have  now  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of 
the  Flemish  musician  Tinctor's  first  attempt  at  a  musical  dictionary. 
What  a  wealth  of  literature  on  music  has  been  published  since  then ! 
One  of  the  great  milestones  of  progress  within  the  field  was  the  "Dic- 
tionnaire  de  la  Musique,"  by  Jean  Jacques  Kousseau  (Geneva,  1767),  a 
work  which,  in  its  day,  was  translated  into  many  languages  and  served 
as  a  valuable  basis  for  future  investigators.  The  works  which  mark  an 
epoch  during  the  next  generation  are  those  of  the  eminent  German  in- 
vestigators, Forkel  and  Gerber;  and  after  these  another  generation 
elapsed  until  the  appearance  of  that  interesting  and  attractive  work,  the 
"Biographic  Universelle  des  Musiciens,"  by  F.  J.  F^tis  (Paris  and  Brus- 
sels, 1835-44).  The  place  that  F^tis's  still  popular  work  held  in 
France  was  filled  at  about  the  same  time  by  Schilling's  comprehensive 
and  learned  dictionary  in  German.  Again  we  pass  over  a  period  of 
about  thirty  years  to  witness  the  advent  of  the  celebrated  "  Musikalisches 
Konversations-Lexikon,"  by  Mendel.  It  was  from  an  English  source, 
*  London  and  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company,  first  volume. 
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however,  that  there  came  soon  thereafter  that  monumental  work  on 
music,  the  second  edition  of  which  is  now  in  process  of  publication. 

The  progress  made  within  this  important  field  of  musical  enterprise, 
as  already  stated,  may  be  easily  measured  by  generations ;  and  nearly 
twenty-seven  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume  of  Sir  George  Grove's  epoch-making  first  edition.  It  was  im- 
mediately hailed,  particularly  in  English-speaking  countries,  as  an  inval- 
uable work  to  the  investigator  and  as  a  most  interesting  and  entertaining 
one  to  the  layman.  To  maintain  this  high  standard  in  the  second  edi- 
tion was  no  easy  task.  Though  by  no  means  as  rich  in  great  composers 
and  interpreters  as  were  the  preceding  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  period  since  1878  has  been  characterized  by  extraordinary  activity, 
while  a  general  knowledge  of  music  has  become  very  widely  diffused. 
The  most  difficult  problem  which  confronted  the  editors  of  the  new  edi- 
tion was,  therefore,  the  careful  selection  of  material. 

Brahms  was  forty-eight  years  old  when  the  first  volume  of  Grove's 
"Dictionary"  appeared,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  in  1897 
nearly  twenty  years  had  elapsed  —  years  of  ripe  creative  activity,  during 
which  public  opinion  in  regard  to  Brahms  became  more  and  more  favor- 
able. It  is  the  change  in  public  opinion  and  of  the  general  estimate  of 
critics  which  often  necessitates  the  complete  recasting  of  an  article. 
This  certainly  holds  true  of  Brahms,  whose  lifework  is  admirably  dis- 
cussed in  an  article  of  ten  pages  by  the  editor.  In  undertaking  analyt- 
ical work  such  as  this,  a  writer  is  very  apt  to  venture  on  the  expression 
of  personal  conceptions  which  should  have  no  place  in  an  encyclopaedic 
work  dealing  with  facts  only  —  an  error  carefully  avoided  here,  as  will 
be  evident  from  the  following  interesting  passage  dealing  solely  with 
Brahms' s  workmanship: 

It  may  be  not  altogether  vain  to  attempt  to  sum  up  a  few  of  Brahms's  more 
notable  characteristics,  those  qualities  which  make  his  music  what  it  is  and  which 
distinguish  him  most  conspicuously  from  others.  That  he  was  fond  of  conflicting 
rhythms  and  themes  akin  in  style  to  folk-songs  or  national  dance  tunes  is  obvious 
to  the  most  superficial  hearer;  in  the  first  peculiarity  he  had  to  some  extent  been  an- 
ticipated by  Schumann  and  others,  and  in  the  second  by  Schubert.  One  of  his  most 
individual  qualities  is  seen  in  his  manner  of  handling  his  themes,  for,  while  adhering 
to  the  classical  structure  far  more  closely  than  any  of  the  great  composers  since 
Beethoven,  he  gave  it  new  life  by  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  presents  his  material 
in  new  aspects,  and  in  particular  by  the  kind  of  modulations  he  prefers.  Instead  of 
moving  by  gradual  and  definite  steps  to  a  remote  key,  he  often  leaves  out  one  or 
even  more  of  the  sequence  of  steps  by  which  the  distant  key  would  naturally  be 
reached.  ...  In  general,  his  treatment  of  his  subject  is  so  instructive  to  the  student 
and  so  delightful  to  the  intelligent  hearer  that  Brahms  must  be  considered  supreme 
among  the  great  masters  in  this  respect. 
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In  the  treatment  of  composers  considerable  latitude  has  been  afforded 
in  certain  respects,  Arrigo  l^oito  coming  in  for  a  discussion  of  more  than 
four  pages  of  a  somewhat  gossipy  nature.  Yet  no  one  can  deny  that 
the  sketch  is  engaging;  that  it  throws  interesting  side-lights  on  the 
musical  life  of  Italy  during  the  sixties ;  and  that,  after  all,  it  deals  with 
a  brilliant  man,  concerning  whom,  as  the  author  judiciously  remarks, 
an  ex  cathedra  opinion  cannot  yet  be  expressed.  The  article  was  evi- 
dently written  in  Italian;  and,  in  the  translation,  one  occasionally  finds 
an  unfortunate  little  slip,  such  as,  "while  he  was  waiting  for  the  autumn 
to  go  back  to  Paris  and  try  his  fortune  again  "  —  a  sentiment  which 
many  New  Yorkers  will  undoubtedly  appreciate  when  they  reflect  upon 
the  long  visit  of  our  late  friend,  the  winter  of  1905.  These  trifling 
lapses,  however,  are  very  infrequent  throughout  the  work,  which,  by 
reason  of  the  difhculties  involved,  has  been  carefully  edited. 

In  view  of  the  variety  of  information  presented,  the  dictionary  easily 
stands  alone.  We  have  full  and  very  attractive  biographies  of  the  dis- 
tinguished modern  composers  of  Eussia,  many  of  whom  have  long  been 
appreciated  in  England.  Mr.  Eichard  Aldrich  has  contributed  sketches 
of  prominent  Americans,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  record  that  ample  space 
has  been  accorded  throughout  to  musicians  of  our  own  nationality. 
Particularly  interesting  is  the  article  on  Boston  musical  societies.  Here 
we  have  another  feature  of  much  interest :  a  history  of  great  musical 
centres,  such  as  Bologna  in  Italy,  and  of  celebrated  musical  societies  of 
Europe  and  America.  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel  entertains  us  with  an  excel- 
lent account  of  the  Cincinnati  Musical  Festival,  giving  not  only  its  his- 
tory, but  also  a  list  of  the  principal  choral  works  performed  since  1873. 
The  foremost  manufacturers  of  musical  instruments  find  a  place  here, 
as  do  likewise  the  chief  music  publishers  of  the  world,  whether  they 
be  located  in  Germany,  Eussia,  Italy,  England,  France,  or  America. 
Musical  copyright,  at  present  a  widely  discussed  subject,  degrees  in 
music,  and  many  kindred  topics  of  increasing  importance  are  likewise 
treated  in  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  manner.  In  brief,  the  variety  of  top- 
ics presented,  the  attractive  form  of  discussion,  and  the  accurate  presen- 
tation of  data  will  serve  to  make  this  new  edition  of  Grove's  standard 
work  indispensable  to  the  investigator,  instructive  to  the  student,  and 
entertaining  to  the  layman. 

Joseph  Sohn. 
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On  Sunday,  February  19,  New  York  City  completed  the  first  cen- 
tury of  its  trial  of  the  free  school  experiment.  The  occasion  was  cele- 
brated on  the  following  day  with  appropriate  exercises  in  all  the  munici- 
pal schools,  concluding  with  formal  ceremonies  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  the 
evening.  The  development  of  the  metropolitan  public  school  system  in 
these  one  hundred  years  is  full  of  intensely  interesting  lessons  to  stu- 
dents of  sociology.  The  initial  objects  of  the  founders  were  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  those  upon  which  New  England  built  its  common  schools. 
John  Murray,  Jr.,  and  his  public-spirited  friends,  in  organizing  the  Free 
School  Society  of  New  York,  obviously  had  in  mind  only  the  deliverance 
of  the  children  of  the  poor  from  the  slavery  of  crass  ignorance  and  the 
checking  of  their  contamination  with  vice  and  crime  by  the  antidote  of 
a  virtuous  education. 

The  New  England  ideal  of  common  schools,  namely,  that  of  a  "  univer- 
sal education  of  the  people  in  common  schools  free  to  all,"  was  altogether 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  New  York.  The  Free  School  Society  was  actu- 
ated by  worthy  motives  of  philanthropy.  New  England  by  Anglo-Saxon 
principles  of  civic  duty.  In  New  York  schools  were  regarded  as  a  priv- 
ilege and  the  extension  of  their  benefits  to  the  poor  as  a  charity ;  in 
New  England  they  were  maintained  as  seminaries  for  the  perpetuation 
of  democratic  ideas  and  the  safeguarding  of  religious  liberty  and  repub- 
lican institutions.  The  founders  of  New  England  came  out  of  great 
tribulation  determined  to  secure  for  themselves  and  their  posterity  the 
fullest  measure  of  civil  and  personal  freedom.  New  York  began  as  a 
trade  station  and  was  nursed  to  maturity  on  commercial  considerations. 
That  is  why  the  first  free  schools  of  New  York  were  charitable  institu- 
tions designed  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  poor,  while  New  England 
began  with  common  schools. 

As  in  other  phases  of  the  higher  life  of  the  United  States,  so  in 
public  education.  New  England  aspirations  have  in  the  course  of  time 
become  the  ruling  ideas.     In  New  York  the  transformation  has  been 
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rather  slow,  owing  probably  to  the  resisting  force  of  its  Anglo-Dutch 
heritage  of  commercialism  and  the  exceptional  heterogeneity  and  redun- 
dance of  its  foreign  population.  But  the  attitude  toward  the  recipients 
of  free  education  has  completely  changed^  Universal  education  is  now 
regarded  more  in  the  light  of  a  wise  investment  of  public  moneys  that 
will  produce  rich  interest  by  promoting  the  general  welfare.  The  faith 
of  the  city  in  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  spread  of  culture  is  evidenced 
by  the  unexampled  generosity  in  financial  appropriations  for  the  exten- 
sion and  perfection  of  the  agencies  of  popular  education.  Schools,  col- 
leges, museums,  and  libraries  have  been  made  accessible  to  young  and 
old ;  free  lectures,  free  concerts,  free  botanical  and  zoological  gardens  are 
maintained  at  public  expense.  A  conservative  estimate  places  the  value 
of  the  public  school  buildings  alone  at  not  less  than  $80,000,000,  and 
President  Tifft,  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  rightly  says 
that  some  of  these  buildings  are  of  great  beauty.  All  this  has  sprung 
from  the  one-room  school  opened  by  the  Free  School  Society  on  May  19, 
1805,  followed  by  the  erection,  under  the  same  auspices,  of  a  $13,000 
school  building  four  years  later. 

Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  commissioner  of  public  instruction  for  the 
State  of  New  York,  did  not  exaggerate  when  he  said,  in  his  address  at 
the  centennial  celebration,  that  in  New  York  City  the  American  system 
of  common  schools  had  had  a  test  more  crucial  than  it  had  sustained 
anywhere  else  in  the  land.  But  he  certainly  was  too  complimentary 
when  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  the  last  seven  years  —  that  is  to 
say,  under  the  educational  administration  of  Superintendent  Maxwell  — 
the  greater  city  had  made  more  true  progress  toward  a  comprehensive 
and  efficient  system  of  public  schools  than  had  any  other  city  of  the 
country.  There  is  no  doubt  that  wonderful  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  period.  The  efficient  services  of  the  building  department,  under 
the  management  of  Superintendent  Snyder,  are  worthy  of  special  notice 
in  this  connection;  and  these  are  commonly  overlooked  when  the  great 
work  of  the  schools  is  praised.  The  beauty  of  the  new  buildings  is  an 
important  factor  in  nursing  the  city's  pride  in  its  schools. 

Of  course,  the  centre  of  the  system,  and  that  to  which  everything  else 
must  be  subsidiary,  is  the  administration  of  the  purely  educational  work. 
In  this  the  improvement  has  been  nothing  short  of  marvellous.  But 
it  has  been  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  considerations  which  in  an 
American  system  of  common  schools  must  remain  fundamental  if  per- 
manence of  success  is  to  be  assured.  In  constructing  and  perfecting  the 
existing  machinery  of  public  instruction  —  that  is  the  proper  phrase  — 
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the  fatal  mistake  was  made  of  over-concentrating  educational  control. 
A  board  of  school  superintendents,  dominated  by  a  chief  of  forceful  per- 
sonality and  exceptional  administrative  ability,  managed  to  constitute 
itself  as  a  governing  body  wielding  almost  absolute  authority  over  the 
thirteen  thousand  teachers  in  the  system.  This  unique  condition  in 
American  school  affairs  was  watched  with  keen  interest  by  students  of 
education.  Here  was  a  body  of  professional  educators  in  full  charge  of 
the  educational  work  of  an  immense  school  system.  Here  was  their  op- 
portunity to  impress  upon  the  thoughtful  people  of  the  country  the  de- 
sirability of  leaving  the  direction  of  educational  endeavor  to  trained 
experts. 

What  are  the  results  ?  At  almost  every  point  where  principals  or 
teachers  or  both  were  united  in  recommendations  touching  their  own 
interests  or  those  of  the  service,  they  were  thwarted  or  discouraged 
by  the  board  of  superintendents.  It  happened  that  the  board  of  educa- 
tion in  most  of  these  instances  was  plainly  in  sympathy  with  the  teach- 
ers. The  final  outcome  may  readily  be  foreseen.  The  teachers  will  turn 
with  their  petitions  more  and  more  to  the  board  of  education,  and  the 
cause  of  professionalism  will  have  a  severe  set-back  in  consequence. 
How  far  this  will  re-open  the  door  to  party  politics  in  school  matters 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  board  of  education  is  created  by  the  mayor, 
and  the  character  of  it  must  necessarily  depend  upon  his  conception  of 
party  loyalty  and  his  attitude  toward  the  schools.  At  present  the  city 
has  a  splendid  board,  but  there  is  no  telling  what  it  may  become  imder 
a  changed  administration. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  overweening  sense  of  importance  which  has 
taken  possession  of  the  board  of  superintendents  is  most  probably  Dr. 
Maxwell's  oligarchical  conception  of  educational  control.  He  would 
remove  public  education  as  far  as  possible  from  parental  interference. 
He  does  not  seem  to  share  the  American  notion  that  the  family  is  the 
basal  unit.  To  him  puTdHc  education  is  primarily  a  State  affair,  and  the 
city  in  providing  for  it  acts  only  as  agent  for  the  State.  He  made  this 
declaration  unequivocally  in  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  recent  Na- 
tional Educational  Convention  at  Milwaukee.  In  the  account  of  that 
convention,  which  will  be  found  further  on,  I  have  included  a  summary 
of  his  remarks  on  this  subject.  He  is  evidently  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  conception  which  regards  each  common  school  as  the  educational 
centre  of  a  community  united  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  educational 
responsibilities  belonging  primarily  to  the  several  families.  In  a  demo- 
cratic metropolis,  a  man  of  his  tremendous  force  may  for  a  time  wield 
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the  sceptre  and  may  accomplish,  as  Dr.  Maxwell  undoubtedly  has  done, 
some  great  results ;  but  in  the  long  run  he  must  necessarily  lose.  The 
spirit  of  the  demos  is  too  strong  even  for  the  strongest  individual  who 
is  out  of  harmony  with  it. 

In  St.  Louis  the  conditions  are  quite  different  from  those  in  New 
York.  There  a  system  of  public  instruction  has  been  inaugurated  that 
is  as  nearly  ideal  as  a  system  of  this  kind  can  be  at  the  present  stage  of 
democratic  development.  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  has 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  best  school  system  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  it  undoubtedly  is.  St.  Louis  has  wisely  kept  the  faith  in  the  peo- 
ple. The  twelve  members  of  the  board  of  education  are  elected  by  the 
city  at  large,  biennially,  four  at  a  time,  as  non-partisan  public-spirited 
citizens  who  take  pride  in  serving  the  schools  without  fee  or  reward. 
Four  expert  executive  officers  are  engaged  by  the  board  to  take  charge 
respectively  of  the  departments  of  instruction,  buildings,  supplies,  and 
finance  and  accounts.  The  powers  of  the  superintendent  of  instruction 
are  large.  But  Superintendent  Soldan  is  a  man  of  broad  sympathies 
and  infinite  tact,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  our  Republic. 
He  is  easy  of  approach,  ready  always  to  help  the  honest  worker  and  to 
encourage  good  work,  and  ever  devising  new  plans  for  promoting  pro- 
fessional feeling  among  the  teachers.  The  course  of  study  is  the  product 
of  the  cooperative  efforts  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  system.  The  result 
is  that  an  unusual  degree  of  harmony  has  been  secured  in  the  teaching 
force  of  the  city.  The  superintendent  is  no  less  a  leader  for  having 
been  guided  by  the  wishes  of  the  teachers. 

Philadelphia  is  just  beginning  to  supply  itself  with  new  charter  pro- 
visions that  will  do  away  with  the  cumbersome  and  self-condemned  sys- 
tem which  has  dragged  the  schools  into  spoils  politics  and  fostered  cor- 
ruption. But  while  the  reform  measure  is  infinitely  better  than  the 
organization  it  will  supplant,  and  while  its  superiority  in  important 
aspects  over  the  New  York  City  system  must  be  acknowledged,  it  is  still 
below  what  it  might  be.  Leading  a  more  contemplative  existence  than 
either  New  York  or  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia  should  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  experiences  of  both.  A  central  board,  composed  of  seven 
members,  would  prove  far  more  satisfactory  in  the  long  run  than  the 
proposed  body  of  twenty-one.  Election  at  large  would  have  been  better 
than  appointment  by  a  board  of  judges.  To  entrust  the  sectional  school 
boards  of  twelve  members  elected  by  wards  with  the  appointment  of 
janitors  is  a  mistake  that  will  be  regretted.     Otherwise,  the  bill  now 
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ready  for  legislative  enactment  is  excellent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
amendments  will  be  made  reducing  the  size  of  the  board,  and  placing  the 
appointment  of  janitors  in  charge  of  the  superintendent  of  buildings, 
where  it  belongs.  The  method  of  selecting  the  central  board  cannot 
well  be  revised  without  endangering  the  passage  of  the  much  needed 
reform  bill. 

The  same  city  has  already  made  a  beginning  in  raising  the  salaries 
of  teachers  to  something  like  a  respectable  basis,  although  adequate  en- 
couragement is  not  yet  given  to  the  promotion  of  professional  efficiency. 
Not  the  least  of  the  many  good  features  of  the  new  charter  provisions  is 
the  establishment  of  a  teachers'  retirement  fund.  This  ought  to  help  to 
keep  good  material  in  the  system.  Whether  there  is  enough  inducement 
to  attract  male  teachers  to  Philadelphia  remains  to  be  seen.  The  steady 
decrease  of  the  number  of  men  in  the  service  is  a  matter  for  serious  con- 
sideration throughout  the  country.  The  Massachusetts  board  of  educa- 
tion has  taken  up  the  discussion  in  a  recent  report.  It  finds  that  there 
are  now  twenty-six  male  teachers  less  in  the  State  than  last  year,  while 
the  women  teachers  show  a  gain  of  468.  This  is  probably  typical  of 
what  is  taking  place  everywhere  in  the  country.  But  what  is  to  be 
done?  The  Massachusetts  board  believes  that  "the  matter  of  inducing 
more  men  to  take  up  the  profession  of  teaching  is  well  worthy  of  the 
deep  consideration  of  all  persons  interested  in  education. "     It  certainly  is. 

But  how  are  more  men  to  be  drawn  into  the  field  ?  Greater  security 
of  tenure  of  ofiice  and  progressive  salaries  keeping  pace  with  progressive 
work  may  do  something.  These  are  desiderata  well  worth  laboring  for, 
but  they  are  not  sufficient.  Women  as  a  rule  are  by  nature  and  train- 
ing more  tactful,  or  call  it  more  diplomatic,  than  men.  The  appointive 
powers  are  not  infrequently  the  more  readily  persuaded  by  a  woman  that 
she  should  have  the  place  rather  than  a  man.  Often  sentiment  is  brought 
into  play  in  behalf  of  a  female  candidate ;  it  goes  against  masculine  nat- 
ure to  secure  a  position  in  this  manner.  This  suggests  one  reason  why 
male  teachers  are  growing  less  in  numbers.  Moreover,  many  school  sys- 
tems make  it  too  easy  for  a  man  to  obtain  a  principalship  without  any 
teaching  experience.  One  result  is  that  the  men  look  for  the  better  paid 
principals'  places  rather  than  for  schools  where  they  may  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  educational  success  by  actual  teaching.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  fledgling  just  from  college,  or  wherever  he  may  hail  from,  commonly 
remains  after  his  appointment  an  indifferent  sort  of  principal  who  is 
readily  replaced.     If  every  school  community  should  insist  that  none 
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but  experienced  teachers  could  be  eligible  for  a  principalshij),  tliere  would 
soon  be  an  appreciable  in(neaao  of  male  teachers. 

How  to  hold  a  good  man  in  the  scliool  field  is  even  more  important 
a  problem  than  how  to  get  him  there.  Fair  salaries,  progressively  in- 
creasing as  the  years  roll  on  and  the  service  improves,  will  do  something. 
But  insecure  tenure  of  office  and  the  reexamination  evil  liave  driven 
more  men  out  of  teaching  than  inadequate  pay.  Present  usage  permits 
any  school  superintendent  to  brush  aside  with  one  sweep  of  the  hand  all 
the  past  record  of  a  candidate  and  to  subject  him  to  more  or  less  absurd 
literary  tests.  So  firmly  is  this  practice  established  that  the  average 
school  superintendent  cannot  even  get  himself  to  think  of  any  other  plan 
for  determining  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher.  The  procedure  in  vogue 
is  something  like  this:  A  principalship  paying  SI, 200  or  more  becomes 
vacant.  The  superintendent  advertises  the  fact  far  and  wide  to  attract 
candidates.  As  a  rule,  he  has  decided  in  his  mind  whom  he  wants  to 
appoint  before  the  examination  is  held,  and  the  test  is  shaped  accord- 
ingly. Nevertheless,  without  one  pang  of  conscience  he  will  put  the 
various  candidates  to  the  expense  of  coming  to  his  examination.  Can 
we  blame  men  for  turning  away  from  teaching? 

There  will  be  no  real  change  of  attitude  toward  teaching  as  a  life- 
work  until  teachers  are  afforded  an  opportunity  to  earn  diplomas  absolv- 
ing them  forever  more  from  the  humiliating  ordeal  of  reexamination.  A 
superintendent  who  wants  a  teacher  could  then  be  compelled  to  look  for 
suitable  material  among  the  holders  of  these  diplomas.  Instead  of  call- 
ing a  miscellaneous  convention  of  candidates,  bearing  the  expense  of 
their  attendance,  it  should  be  his  business  to  search  for  the  teachers 
likely  to  fill  the  requirements.  If  he  then  wishes  to  apply  a  special  test, 
let  him  do  so ;  but  the  school  system  should  invariably  pay  the  expenses 
caused  the  candidates  by  their  submission  to  the  oi'deal.  This  is  busi- 
ness, and  this  is  right.  The  use  of  a  little  common  sense,  such  as  the 
successful  business  man  applies  in  dealing  with  appointments  of  expert 
professional  men,  would  do  no  harm  in  school  affairs.  Eegulation  of  the 
election  requirements  of  teachers  is  badly  needed.  St.  Louis  has  made 
a  laudable  beginning.  But  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  this 
respect  even  there. 

A  more  recent  phase  in  the  weakening  of  the  security  of  a  teacher's 
position  is  the  fixing  of  arbitrary,  and  often  unreasonable,  age  limits. 
One  town  will  not  appoint  a  teacher  who  has  passed  the  fortieth  year; 
another  will  not  have  a  teacher  who  is  past  fifty ;  a  third  drops  a  teacher 
as  soon  as  a  certain  age  is  reached ;  and  so  the  story  might  be  continued. 
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Of  course,  where  the  system  provides  a  liberal  pension,  the  injustice  is 
somewhat  lessened,  at  least  in  appearance.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  are  few  school  systems  which  will  count  the  years  spent  in 
the  service  of  education  outside  of  their  narrow  local  limits.  Besides, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  teacher,  willing  and  able  to  do  good 
work,  should  not  be  continued  whatever  the  age  may  be.  The  pension 
will  not  solve  the  whole  problem.  The  point  here  is  simply  that  hun- 
dreds of  men  are  annually  turned  out  of  school  positions  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  young  people  are  wanted.  What  inducement  is  there 
for  a  man  who  looks  forward  to  the  founding  and  maintaining  of  a  home 
when  he  sees  that  successful  and  experienced  teachers  are  dropped  from 
the  public  pay-roll  as  soon  as  they  approach  an  arbitrarily  fixed  age 
limit,  while  in  other  pursuits  the  emoluments  are  especially  attractive  at 
this  very  period?  Here  is  a  situation  well  worthy  of  judicial  investiga- 
tion and  discussion. 

There  appears  to  be  a  well-defined  understanding  among  a  number 
of  political  and  ecclesiastical  leaders  to  impress  upon  the  people  the  al- 
leged claims  of  the  private  educational  enterprises  upon  the  public  treas- 
ury. The  advocates  of  this  diversion  of  the  people's  money  are  not,  as 
a  rule,  men  who  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  our  Eepublic ;  nor  are 
they  informed  concerning  the  battles  which  have  been  waged  over  this 
same  subject  in  the  years  that  are  past.  The  common  school  stands  for 
a  definite  ideal,  and  that  is  nothing  short  of  the  broadest  interpretation 
of  the  American  idea.  Equalization,  to  the  fullest  extent,  of  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  of  the  young  is  one  of  its  objects.  Another  is  to 
gather  on  a  basis  of  social  equality  from  the  homes  of  the  poor  and 
wealthy  alike  the  children  of  every  faith  and  every  race,  and  to  unite 
them  all  in  the  search  for  the  better  things  of  life.  The  common  school 
is  a  miniature  democracy,  miniature,  but  real  —  more  real,  in  fact,  than 
is  to  be  found  anywhere  outside.  Those  who  are  not  imbued  with  the 
democratic  ideal  cannot  hope  to  understand  the  sublime  conception  of  a 
"  universal  education  of  the  people  in  common  schools  free  to  all. "  The 
thought  is  utterly  beyond  them.  The  more's  the  pity.  If  they  could 
be  made  to  appreciate  their  blindness  there  might  be  some  hope  of  their 
change  of  attitude ;  but  they  cannot,  and  so  they  will  continue  to  pervert 
the  mission  of  the  common  school,  and  will  try  to  reduce  the  institution 
to  the  level  of  equality  with  other  educational  institutions. 

Suppose  it  should  occur  to  some  one  to  question  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  State  to  deal  with  criminals.     The  Chinese  on  Mott  Street  would 
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then  be  able  to  ask  that  their  clandestine  Chinese  court  of  justice  be 
recognized,  and  that,  as  it  saved  the  city  of  New  York  much  money  in 
the  way  of  prosecution  expenses,  it  should  be  entitled  to  a  share  in 
the  money  appropriated  for  the  judiciary  department.  Churches  which 
discipline  their  members  would  also  ask  to  be  paid  for  the  share  they 
voluntarily  assume  in  keeping  the  city  orderly.  Or,  suppose  a  taxpayer 
should  be  dissatisfied  with  the  protection  afforded  his  dwelling  by  the 
local  fire  department  and  should  organize  a  fire-fighting  force  of  his 
own,  ought  he  to  have  his  bills  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury?  Yet 
examples  of  this  nature  cannot  possibly  put  the  case  of  the  common 
school  as  forcibly  as  the  facts  themselves  do.  The  common  school  is  by 
its  very  constitution  the  true  nursery  of  American  ideals.  The  moment 
a  large  part  of  the  population  withdraws  its  children  from  the  common 
school,  the  Eepublic  is  to  that  extent  endangered.  This  is  no  clap-trap, 
those  who  cannot  appreciate  these  things  notwithstanding.  The  com- 
mon school  is  the  only  institution  in  which  people  of  every  condition  of 
life  and  of  every  creed  and  race  can  meet  on  a  basis  of  equality.  Here 
our  American  democracy  has  its  roots.  Once  the  State  engages  in  the 
^support  of  ecclesiastical  enterprises  there  will  be  engendered  bitterness, 
and  the  people  will  be  drawn  into  strife  and  contentions  more  virulent 
and  more  disastrous  to  the  body  politic  than  the  struggles  between  or- 
ganized capital  and  organized  labor  have  been.  It  needs  no  prophet  to 
foresee  these  troubles.  The  history  of  nations  furnishes  an  abundance 
of  testimony. 

Dr.  Maxwell  has  made  the  discovery  that  an  astonishingly  large 
number  of  pupils  in  the  New  York  City  schools  are  in  grades  far  below 
those  suited  to  their  age.  A  child  of  twelve  or  even  fourteen  is  nothing 
unusual  in  a  primary  class.  In  fact,  it  was  found  that  of  the  536,000 
children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  greater  city,  200,000  are  abnormally 
old  for  the  classes  to  which  they  are  assigned.  In  the  first  year  classes, 
which  all  children  should  have  left  at  the  very  least  by  the  time  they 
have  completed  their  eighth  year,  23.2  per  cent  are  above  that  age,  sev- 
eral thousand  being  over  ten,  and  a  few  hundred  running  away  over 
thirteen.  In  the  second  year  the  percentage  of  abnormally  old  children 
rises  to  38.1  per  cent.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  year  grades  it  is  49  per 
cent,  or  almost  exactly  one-half  of  the  classes.  In  the  sixth  year  it  has 
declined  to  42  per  cent,  and  in  the  last  year  it  is  almost  the  same  as  it 
was  at  the  beginning,  25  per  cent.  From  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  all 
the  pupils  in  the  New  York  public  school  system  are,  therefore,  at  least 
38 
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two  years  behind  any  moderate  standard  of  where  they  should  be  at 
their  age. 

Superintendent  Maxwell  considers  that  this  sensational  showing  is 
due  to  the  large  number  of  foreign-born  children,  who  are  classified  solely 
according  to  their  ability  to  speak  English,  and  are  therefore,  so  the  city 
superintendent  says,  put  by  the  thousands  into  classes  which  in  every 
respect  except  that  of  language  are  too  low  for  them,  and  then  are 
kept  on  that  same  scale  during  the  entire  remainder  of  their  school  career. 
He  insists  that  every  other  educational  problem  in  the  city  must  yield 
for  a  time  to  the  raising  of  these  backward  pupils  to  the  classes  in 
which  they  properly  belong.  Special  classes  are  to  be  organized  for 
these  abnormal  children,  wherever  the  abnormal  conditions  exist.  The 
most  competent  and  inspiring  teachers,  particularly  teachers  who  appear 
to  possess  especial  talents  for  imparting  instruction  in  English,  are  to  be 
put  in  charge  of  these  classes.  The  backward  children  are  then  to  be 
promoted  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  justice  to  the  children  and  the 
system. 

The  most  astonishing  thing  in  this  whole  matter  is  Dr.  Maxwell's 
surprise  at  the  prevailing  condition.  An  educational  expert  would  have 
expected  just  such  results  from  the  way  and  manner  in  which  the  whole 
course  of  study  was  constructed.  The  "  system  "  has  laid  out  the  work 
according  to  age  standards,  presupposing  thereby  so  many  impossible 
things  that  the  course  is  actually  suited  only  to  children  who  begin  at 
six  and  attend  regularly  the  same  school  until  they  are  graduated.  Any 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  social  conditions  in  a  cosmopolitan  population 
centre  of  large  proportions  will  understand  immediately  why  a  "  system  " 
of  this  kind  should  produce  a  shocking  percentage  of  misfits.  If  it  had 
been  constructed  for  the  special  purpose  of  transforming  normal  children 
into  educational  abnormalities,  it  could  not  have  been  more  ingeniously 
built.  New  York  City  does  not  stand  alone  in  its  experience.  Almost 
every  large  school  system  will  reveal  the  same  conditions  more  or  less 
markedly,  if  subjected  to  a  severe  test. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  immigrant  causes  much  perplexity.  The 
shifting  of  the  population  also  adds  its  quota  of  difficulties.  Poverty, 
sickness,  and  social  and  pedagogical  stupidity  combined  all  help  to  make 
confusion  worse  confounded.  Ungraded  classes  for  fitting  misfits  —  in 
other  words,  individualization  of  instruction  to  the  largest  possible  ex- 
tent wherever  required  —  this  is  what  is  badly  needed.  With  it,  of 
course,  and  in  it  and  under  it  must  be  educational  wisdom. 

The  only  "system"  worth  having  is  one  that  will  concentrate  the 
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directing  forces  upon  the  fixing  of  minimum  standards  of  results,  care- 
fully graded,  and  upon  the  selection  and  development  of  an  efficient 
teaching  force.  The  initial  examinations  of  teachers  should  determine 
personal  fitness  and  professional  equipment.  The  standards  of  results 
should  be  based  upon  broadly  comprehensive  research  of  a  comparative 
nature.  Next,  individual  responsibility  should  be  fixed  in  a  liberally 
intelligent  spirit,  but  with  rational  firmness.  This  would  assure  to  the 
individual  teacher  a  large  measm-e  of  absolutely  necessary  freedom  of 
action.  Individualization  might  then  become  a  reality.  As  long  as  the 
teacher's  individuality  is  kept  in  abject  bondage,  the  individualization 
of  instruction  can  be  only  an  iridescent  dream.  And  as  long  as  there  is 
no  individualization  there  will  be  misfits.  The  greater  the  number  of 
misfits  the  more  self-condemned  is  the  "system."  There  is  no  getting 
away  from  the  conclusions  involved  in  these  statements. 

It  is  well  in  this  connection  to  give  heed  to  the  declaration  made  by 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  and  often  reiterated  by  him,  to  the  effect  that  the  great 
problem  of  child  study  and  mass  education  is  the  investigation  and  cure 
of  the  many  ills  included  under  the  head  of  "arrested  development." 
Once  the  significance  of  this  phrase  is  rightly  understood,  there  will  be 
more  shocking  disclosures  than  have  yet  been  heard  with  regard  to  mass 
education.  Individualization  in  mass  education  and  the  conquest  of 
arrested  development  —  here  the  best  thought  of  educators  may  well 
look  for  its  most  profound  and  most  extensive  subjects  for  investigation. 
The  importance  of  this  matter  must  be  impressed  upon  the  conscience 
of  school  officers  with  greater  force  than  has  yet  been  done. 

The  "  system  "  and  the  official  course  of  study  are  not  everywhere  the 
chief  causes  of  the  intellectual  retardation  and  the  syncope  of  scholastic 
ambition  and  interest  of  which  an  increasing  percentage  is  foimd  be- 
yond the  first  school  years.  A  no  less  responsible  cause  is  to  be  located 
in  the  mischievous  tendency  of  the  fashionable  working  plans  and  meth- 
ods of  kindergartners  and  primary  teachers  to  overstimulate  the  pupils' 
minds  at  the  start.  Here  we  face  a  really  grave  danger,  more  difficult 
to  tackle  than  most  others  because  it  is  largely  delitescent.  The  re- 
sults are,  however,  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  expert;  and,  in  school  sys- 
tems which  have  long  sinned  in  the  direction  here  suggested,  they  are 
evident  enough  so  that  no  amount  of  esoteric  pedagogy  can  argue  them 
away.  Whole  classes  in  the  more  advanced  divisions  of  the  elementary 
schools  are  found  to  be  hlase.  Progress  seems  to  cease  after  the  fourth, 
fifth,  or  sixth  year  of  school  attendance.  Pupils  who  have  made  an 
excellent  showing  in  the  early  years  of  their  scholastic  career  appear  to 
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have  reached  a  dead  line.  Supervisory  officers  are  not  always  as  watch- 
ful for  the  first  indications  of  intellectual  satiety  as  they  should  be. 
Arrest  of  mental  development  is  an  unnatural  condition  and  a  resultant 
of  miseducation.  It  is  the  logical  penalty  for  the  violation  of  psycho- 
logical laws.     Overstimulation  at  the  start  is  the  chief  sin. 

The  trouble  usually  begins  in  the  kindergarten.  The  fundamental 
principle  here  is  supposed  to  be  close  adaptation  to  the  individual  and 
social  needs  of  the  little  ones.  The  very  name  suggests  the  business  of 
the  teacher.  But  what  do  we  usually  find  ?  Not  a  garden,  but  a  hot- 
bed; not  fostering  care  of  natural  growth,  but  impetuous  forcing  of 
fruitage.  The  average  kindergarten  is  a  greenhouse  for  raising  precocity 
in  a  variety  of  hues.  Summer  heat  is  its  normal  temperature.  When 
a  poor,  tired-out  child  plant  hangs  its  weary  head,  kind  Dame  Nature 
would  fain  restore  its  vigor  by  a  short  period  of  rest  for  mind  and  nerves. 
But  the  dame  of  the  kindergarten  has  a  different  plan.  She  applies 
some  artificial  stimulant  to  produce  the  semblance  of  revivification,  much 
as  the  street  venders  cut  the  stems  of  their  withered  violets  and,  after 
putting  them  in  hot  water  for  awhile,  offer  them  anew  as  fresh-cut  flowers. 

The  kindergarten  is  now  well  established,  and  it  is  time  to  attack 
the  abuses  that  have  been  fostered  by  superficial  votaries  of  the  institu- 
tion. There  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the  beneficent  cause  for  which  the 
kindergarten  stands ;  but  the  wrong  that  is  done  in  its  name  must  be 
eradicated  without  delay.  The  harm  already  wrought  by  dereliction  in 
the  handling  of  this  problem  is  past  reckoning.  Of  course,  the  old  cry 
will  be  raised  by  the  charlatans  of  the  kindergarten.  They  will  try  to 
persuade  mothers  that  the  assaults  upon  the  mischievous  methods  now 
in  vogue  proceed  from  enemies  of  the  institution.  However,  the  course 
is  plain.  Enlightened  physicians  will  gladly  join  hands  with  the  edu- 
cational leaders  who  set  out  to  reform  the  methods  of  kindergartners. 
The  welfare  of  the  children  demands  this  reform. 

The  overstimulation  of  the  child  mind  is  continued  in  the  primary 
schools  where  misinterpretations  of  the  new  education  ideas  have  made 
teaching  a  continuous  whipping  up  of  the  lower  forms  of  interest.  The 
whole  catalogue  of  nature's  treasures  is  exhausted  in  vain  endeavors  to 
get  children  to  love  nature.  Sentiment,  which  should  be  sacredly 
guarded  and  least  appealed  to  in  early  life,  is  constantly  stirred  and  fre- 
quently harrowed  by  pictures,  talks,  and  stories.  Not  a  bit  of  fallow 
ground  would  be  left  if  the  teachers  of  this  strenuous  primary  school  had 
their  way.  And  yet  the  future  growth  of  the  human  being  depends  so 
much  on  receptivity  for  new  ideas. 
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One  of  the  most  widely  abused  means  of  stimulating  interest  is  illus- 
tration. Beyond  a  certain  point  it  ceases  to  be  helpful.  The  mind  de- 
mands a  chance  to  picture  something  for  itself.  Mental  growth  is  not 
assured  by  artificial  manuring  with  second-hand  knowledge.  Energized 
self-activity  is  fai'  more  effective.  Extensive  observation  would  seem  to 
prove  that  more  real  harm  is  done  by  too  much  assistance  than  by  too 
little,  though  both  are  wrong.  Clear  understanding  of  a  new  point  in 
knowledge  is  necessary,  and  the  teacher  is  in  duty  bound  to  see  that 
this  is  accomplished.  But  after  that  the  child  wants  plenty  of  exercise 
in  the  free  use  of  the  new  acquisition.  In  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
originality  and  interest  revealed  by  the  pupils  in  the  application,  the 
teacher  may  to  a  considerable  degree  gauge  his  own  wisdom  and  short- 
comings in  the  methods  employed.  As  long  as  this  reasoning  back  from 
results  to  the  value  of  the  means  responsible  for  these  results  has  not 
become  an  ingrained  habit  with  the  teacher,  so  long  there  will  be  blun- 
dering and  disappointment. 

Teachers  in  the  primary  schools  are  inclined  to  place  too  high  a 
value  upon  merely  pleasurable  elements.  Time  was  —  and  not  very  long 
ago  —  when  just  the  opposite  attitude  prevailed.  Then  all  that  might 
give  pleasure  to  the  little  ones  was  scorned ;  now  there  is  apt  to  be  too 
much  gratification  of  the  appetites,  and  the  result  is  the  development  of 
an  inordinate  craving  for  new  sensations.  Then  the  rod  was  king ;  now 
the  sugar-plum  wields  the  sceptre.  Then  the  programme  was  dry 
bones;  now  instruction  is  too  often  a  kinetoscope,  exhibiting  to  the 
children  a  rapid  succession  of  pictures  which  cause  excitement  and  con- 
fusion and  discourage  concentrated  continuity  of  interest.  Then  the 
road  to  learning  resembled  the  shadeless  highway  with  only  a  milestone 
at  fixed  intervals  to  indicate  the  progress  that  had  been  made ;  now  the 
pupil  is  not  burdened  with  a  heavy  gripsack  and  made  to  travel  afoot, 
but  he  is  whirled  over  land  and  sea,  through  art  galleries  and  workshops, 
by  woodland  and  cities,  around  menageries  and  conservatories,  up  into 
the  starry  heavens,  and  down  into  the  depths  of  the  mining  shaft.  Then 
the  child's  desire  for  living  knowledge  was  starved;  now  it  is  filled  to 
satiety.  Then  there  was  too  little  to  assure  healthy  growth;  now  there 
is  too  much. 

With  songs  of  welcome  and  good  cheer,  by  a  chorus  of  five  hundred 
boys,  the  Milwaukee  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  was 
ushered  in.  The  boys,  crowded  together  on  the  small  stage  as  closely 
as  they  could  be,  sang  with  a  vigor  and  vim  as  if  welcoming  school  su- 
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perintendents  was  the  most  enjoyable  thing  in  the  wide  world.  Their 
smiling  faces  and  hearty  singing  put  everybody  in  good-humor.  The 
"  Star-Spangled  Banner  "  brought  the  audience  to  its  feet,  and  when  the 
five  hundred  boys  waved  their  small  flags  there  rose  cheer  upon  cheer. 
The  convention  was  started  right. 

The  singing  at  every  session  was  very  good.  Smiling  faces,  well- 
trained  voices,  clear  enunciation,  and  spirited  expression  were  notable 
characteristics.  The  mixed  choruses  revealed  wonderful  skill  in  shading. 
Everything  musical  was  beautifully  done.  Milwaukee  schools  taught  us 
the  comfort  that  nothing  climatic  is  necessarily  responsible  for  the 
proverbially  wretched  "American  voice."  The  welcoming  address  by 
Mr.  George  W.  Bruce  was  a  model  of  its  kind.  Without  exaggeration 
he  pointed  out  some  of  the  good  things  for  which  Milwaukee  is  famous 
and  others  for  which  she  ought  to  be.  He  pointed  out  that  the  city, 
aside  from  being  a  great  industrial  and  commercial  centre,  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  a  high  moral  record,  having  a  smaller  percentage  of  vice 
and  crime  than  any  other  city  of  America.  "  A  maximum  of  personal 
liberty  with  a  minimum  of  license "  is  the  proud  boast  of  Milwaukee. 

The  addresses  on  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the  educational  ex- 
hibit at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  were  somewhat  disappointing 
to  those  who  had  visited  St.  Louis.  The  audience  expected  pithy  anal- 
yses, and  was  not  willing  to  be  satisfied  with  long  papers  and  saltatory 
description.  Mr.  Howard  J.  Eogers,  of  New  York,  who  was  the  direc- 
tor-in-chief of  the  educational  exhibits  at  St.  Louis,  said  that  the  Euro- 
pean school  systems  served  two  general  purposes :  (1)  to  perpetuate  class 
distinctions ;  and  (2)  to  prepare  young  men  for  efficient  colonial  service 
by  commercial  and  technological  training.  French  education  he  char- 
acterized as  analytical  and  logical ;  German  education  as  authoritative. 
In  American  schools,  he  declared,  the  child's  activity  formed  the  basal 
centre ;  in  German  schools,  the  teacher.  The  frequent  change  of  teach- 
ers in  the  United  States  was  contrasted  with  conditions  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  Swiss  continuity  of  service  in  one  community  commended  as 
worthy  of  adoption  here. 

President  E.  Oram  Lyte,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Millersville, 
Pennsylvania,  spoke  more  particularly  of  the  American  school  exhibits. 
He  said  that  most  of  the  finished  products  shown  at  St.  Louis  were  far 
too  finished  for  school  products.  He  rightly  complained  that  the  steps 
were  hidden  by  which  results  were  obtained.  This  lack  rendered  au- 
thoritative judgment  regarding  the  exhibits  extremely  difficult.  Dr. 
Lyte  3onsidered  the  work  done  for  the  negro  most  gratifying,  but  was 
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equally  emphatic  in  calling  the  Indian  education  products  poor.  This 
being  the  judgment  of  a  calm  and  gentle  critic  of  high  professional 
standing,  who  carefully  weighs  his  every  word,  it  formed  the  topic 
of  many  private  discussions.  Tlie  uniformity  of  courses  of  study 
throughout  the  United  States  Dr.  Lyte  accounted  for  by  the  force  of 
the  American  ideal.  In  text-books  and  school  furniture,  he  said,  Amer- 
ica undoubtedly  leads  the  world. 

Every  speaker  exulted  at  the  important  place  accorded  to  education 
in  St.  Louis.  This  glory  of  the  exposition  will  never  be  forgotten.  It 
heralded  an  educational  century.  Even  the  Pike  "  barkers  "  had  caught 
the  slogan,  and  "It's  educational "  was  an  oft-reiterated  argument  to 
persuade  people  to  part  with  their  money  for  a  peep  at  the  mysteries 
hidden  from  view.     Everything  was  educational  at  St.  Louis. 

Superintendent  Maxwell,  of  New  York  City,  outlined  what  he  de- 
clared to  be  the  best  organization  of  a  large  municipal  school  system, 
which  was,  of  course,  an  unqualified  endorsement  of  the  educational  pro- 
visions in  force  in  New  York  City.  He  held  that  the  State,  and  not 
the  city,  is  primarily  responsible  for  public  education.  In  all  the  duties 
imposed  on  cities,  whether  pertaining  to  the  physical  side,  such  as  build- 
ings and  equipment,  or  to  the  intellectual  and  moral,  as  instruction  and 
supervision,  the  city,  he  claimed,  acts  only  as  the  agent  for  the  State. 
Accordingly,  he  declared  members  of  the  board  of  education  and  super- 
intendents and  principals  to  be  primarily  State  officers,  and  officers  of 
the  city  but  secondarily.  The  State  should  provide  education  for  all 
and  require  it  for  all.  It  should  provide,  or  require  the  community  to 
provide,  the  means  of  enforcing  education  on  all.  It  should  provide 
such  laws  and  machinery  as  will  protect  the  schools  against  the  foolish 
doctrinaire  or  the  unscrupulous  politician.  It  may  avoid  the  danger  of 
discouraging  local  spontaneity  and  effort,  caused  by  placing  too  much 
dependence  on  the  State,  by  adopting  laws  laying  down  the  minimum 
of  requirements  for  the  community. 

These  laws  should  provide  the  limits  of  age  between  which  school 
attendance  must  be  enforced ;  the  minimum  extent  of  school  buildings 
allowed  in  proportion  to  the  population ;  and  the  minimum  amount  of 
time  for  academic  and  professional  training  required  of  candidates  for 
teachers'  licenses.  They  should  provide  for  the  establishment  of  insti- 
tutions for  the  training  of  teachers ;  a  method  of  removing  the  appoint- 
ments of  teachers  from  political,  social,  and  all  considerations  except 
paerit;  a  sure  and  certain  means  of  securing  revenue  for  the  schooja 
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and  for  its  increase  with  the  increase  of  population ;  the  muiimum  sal- 
ary commensurate  with  the  training  of  the  teacher  and  the  social  position 
which  ought  to  he  held;  and, lastly, pensions  for  old  age.  It  should  be 
made  by  law  the  duty  of  every  State  executive  officer,  whether  called 
State  superintendent  or  commissioner,  to  see  that  such  laws  are  enforced 
in  every  locality,  and  to  determine,  with  the  aid  of  a  council  of  experts, 
the  minimum  courses  for  schools.  The  city  should  always  have  the 
authority  to  go  beyond  the  minimum.  Since  the  adoption  of  such  a  law 
in  New  York,  there  has  not  been  a  city  in  the  State  which  has  not  made 
its  local  requirements  above  the  minimum. 

A  strong  plea  was  made  by  Dr.  Maxwell  for  local  training-schools 
for  teachers.  He  held  that  every  city  of  considerable  size  should  main- 
tain at  least  one  such  institution.  While  considering  it  desirable  that 
a  large  number  of  teachers  should  come  from  without  the  system,  he 
admitted  that  local  sentiment  enforces  and  necessity  compels  the  policy 
of  getting  the  majority  of  teachers  out  of  the  city's  own  educational 
system.  The  pressure  of  politicians  to  secure  the  appointment  of  sons 
and  daughters  of  friends  and  the  pressure  of  parents,  he  said,  are  con- 
stant forces  which  must  be  reckoned  with,  and  which  are  ever  tending 
to  lower  teaching  efficiency  and  to  break  down  any  barrier  raised  by 
local  authority.  Therefore,  he  concluded  it  to  be  a  necessity  that  the 
city  training-schools  should  be  established  and  protected  by  law  if  edu- 
cational standards  were  to  be  maintained. 

Dr.  Maxwell  has  not  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  State  normal 
schools.  He  asserted  that  with  some  few  exceptions  these  schools  have 
not  adapted  themselves  to  city  conditions.  They  are,  he  announced, 
mostly  secondary  schools  with  little  professional  training,  and  they  have 
not  risen  to  the  height  of  considering  teaching  as  a  profession.  With 
regard  to  licenses  to  teach,  he  advised  that  they  should  be  granted  on 
probation  for  one  year  until  ability  has  been  tested ;  the  teachers  should 
be  nominated,  appointed,  and  promoted  by  experts,  not  by  laymen,  from 
a  list  of  eligibles  determined  by  examinations  conducted  by  an  inde- 
pendent expert  examining  board.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
himself  emphatically  in  favor  of  appointing  teachers  according  to  their 
standing  on  the  examination  lists,  thus  applying  to  teachiog  the  princi- 
ples of  civil  service.  The  written  examinations  to  him  are  an  ab- 
solute requirement,  though  he  concedes  that  they  cannot  be  a  test  of 
moral  character,  personal  charm,  cleanliness,  address,  or  even  of  teaching 
power,  and  that  they  do  not  reveal  bodily  deformity,  sickness,  faulty 
enunciation,  or  foreign  accent.     Accordingly,  he  wants  the  written  ex- 
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aminations  to  be  supplemented  by  oral  examinations.  He  gave  it  as 
the  rule  of  his  experience  that  those  who  have  received  the  high  stand- 
ings have  done  better  work  in  the  schools  than  those  who  have  received 
the  lower  ones.  "Nine-tenths  of  those  dismissed  have  been  those  who 
have  received  the  lower  standings." 

It  sounded  strange  to  those  best  acquainted  with  Dr.  Maxwell's  ad- 
ministrative policy  to  hear  him  conclude  his  paper  with  an  oratorical 
argument  against  one-man  power.  Teachers,  he  averred,  tend  to  lose 
their  independence  of  thought  and  action  when  entirely  in  the  power  of 
the  superintendent,  and  "in  proportion  as  they  lose  in  independence 
does  their  good  influence  in  the  schoolroom  diminish."  Yet  there  is 
probably  no  superintendent  who  has  been  more  strenuous  and  more 
successful  in  making  liis  will  supreme  in  a  school  system  than  Dr. 
Maxwell.  New  York  City  has  a  board  of  examiners,  to  be  sure,  but 
the  members  are  absolutely  controlled  by  the  superintendent.  Appoint- 
ment, promotion,  and  dismissal  are  dominated  by  the  same  power.  He 
is  the  educational  Kwasind,  and  cannot  help  it. 

General  practicability,  timeliness,  and  constructive  effect  considered, 
Dr.  James  Parton  Haney's  address  on  "Manual  Training"  may  well  be 
considered  the  best  number  of  the  Milwaukee  programme.  Dr.  Haney 
has  developed  a  plan  of  teaching  the  manual  arts  which  has  won  for 
New  York  City  an  enviable  reputation  in  this  department  of  instruction. 
His  address  was  illustrated  by  an  exhibit  of  typical  specimens  of  chil- 
dren's work  so  arranged  as  to  bring  out  vividly  the  underlying  distinctive 
principle  of  the  course  of  procedure  and  to  show  the  steps  of  progress 
from  the  simplest  beginnings  to  the  most  difficult  activities.  His  paper 
offered  a  rational  way  of  relating  the  work  in  drawing,  construction 
work,  and  design  to  the  general  curriculum.  It  recognized  education  as 
an  organic  process,  and  demanded  that  the  arts  be  made  an  integral  part 
of  the  process  as  developmental  and  socializing  agents. 

Dr.  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis,  the  great  pioneer  in  the  higher  manual 
and  industrial  training,  spoke  of  "  Manual  Work  in  the  High  School  and 
College  Curricula."  Miss  Jane  Addams,  directress  of  the  famous  Hull 
House  Settlement  of  Chicago,  made  an  impassioned  appeal  for  more  hu- 
mane child  labor  regulation.  Prof.  Vincent,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, gave  a  charming  talk  on  "Children  and  Group  Morality."  It  was 
given  in  the  evening,  and  was  admirably  suited  to  the  general  audience 
that  is  usually  attracted  to  the  evening  sessions.  Dr.  Harris,  the  re- 
vered commissioner  of  education,  was  assigned  a  subject  which  neces- 
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sarily  involved  many  weighty  statistics.  He  spoke  on  "Some  of  the 
Conditions  which  Cause  Variation  of  the  School  Expenditure  in  Different 
Localities."  The  paper,  no  doubt,  will  be  found  an  important  docu- 
ment when  it  is  read  in  printed  form.  As  an  address  at  an  evening  ses- 
sion it  could  not  possibly  be  rated  at  its  actual  value,  although  it  was 
listened  to  with  respectful  attention.  The  amount  of  painstaking  labor 
consumed  in  the  preparation  of  the  paper  must  have  been  enormous. 
It  should  have  been  slated  for  a  morniag  session,  and  assigned  to  a  com- 
mittee for  analysis.  The  information  it  supplied  concerning  matters  of 
direct  interest  to  superintendents  might  thus  have  been  better  utilized 

Superintendent  Elson,  of  Grand  Rapids,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  spelling  reform,  reported  that  1,545  active  members  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  had  voted  in  the  affirmative  and  171 
in  the  negative  on  the  question:  "Shall  the  N.  E.  A.  devote  $2,000  a 
year  for  five  years  and  create  a  permanent  organization  to  encourage  and 
direct  the  movement  to  simplify  our  English  spelling  ? "  The  N.  E.  A. 
has  been  asked  to  appoint  a  committee  of  experts  to  recommend  the  most 
effective  and  businesslike  method  of  procedure.  The  committee  on  uni- 
form system  of  key  notation  for  indicating  pronunciation  distributed 
printed  copies  of  its  tentative  report  of  a  simplified  English  alphabet. 
The  final  report  will  probably  be  ready  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  convention  pledged  its  support  to  the  movement  to  secure  bet- 
ter compensation  for  teachers,  and  endorsed  the  bill  in  Congress  for  the 
extension  for  free  mailing  privileges  to  the  State  educational  depart- 
ments. In  1906  the  superintendents  will  meet  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Superintendent  Carr,  of  Anderson,  Indiana,  was  elected  president ;  Su- 
perintendent Phillips,  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  vice-president;  Dr.  Ida 
C.  Bender,  of  Buffalo,  second  vice-president ;  and  Miss  Ella  C.  Sullivan, 
of  Chicago,  secretary. 

The  great  social  event  was  the  dinner  given  in  honor  of  United  States 
Commissioner  Harris.  It  was  an  impressive  experience  to  hear  the  story 
of  the  wonderful  influence  of  Dr.  Harris  upon  the  lives  and  professional 
ambitions  of  the  leaders  in  the  field.  The  genius  of  William  T.  Harris 
has  truly  been  and  is  still  a  great  directing  and  shaping  force  on  the 
educational  thought  of  America. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  of  late  become  a  subject  of  earnest  dis- 
cussion among  educators.  This  is,  in  itself,  significant  of  the  increased 
importance  attached  to  that  office  since  Dr.  Harris  has  been  the  head. 
Before  his  time  it  never  occurred  to  any  one  that  the  Bureau  might  be 
raised  to  a  place  of  prominence  and  power  in  the  educational  worl^  of 
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the  United  States.  The  Government  at  Washington  still  adheres  to  its 
traditional  indifference  with  regard  to  the  present  needs  and  possibilities 
of  the  Bureau.  How  little  respect  is  sliown  to  the  office  by  the  Cabinet 
is  evident  from  the  disposition  of  matters  that  should  logically  be  under 
the  disposition  of  Dr.  Harris.  The  Philippine  school  affairs  are  in  charge 
of  the  War  Office,  the  Indian  school  department  is  a  separate  organiza- 
tion, Porto  Eican  education  is  completely  isolated,  not  to  speak  of  agri- 
cultural instruction  and  other  matters  in  which  the  advice  of  the  Bureau's 
chief  could  be  of  incalculable  service.  Not  only  does  the  Government 
deprive  itself  of  the  advantages  which  a  wise  organization  of  the  various 
lines  of  educational  effort  would  yield,  but  by  inadequate  financial  sup- 
port it  retards  also  the  development  of  the  Bureau  into  a  great  educa- 
tional centre.  There  ought  to  be  two  or  three  deputy  commissioners 
to  look  after  the  growing  administrative  work  and  departmental  organi- 
zation and  management.  Dr.  Harris's  great  strength  is  in  the  philo- 
sophical and  practical  phases  of  pure  education  and  sociology.  The 
clerical  business  should  be  looked  after  by  a  special  officer,  so  that  the 
chief  may  be  able  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  advisory  duties. 

One  way  in  which  the  Bureau's  usefulness  might  be  enormously 
developed  would  be  by  extensive  and  direct  educational  investigation 
and  by  making  the  results  of  these  observations  available  to  school  offi- 
cials throughout  the  country.  The  mode  of  research  supported  by  the 
Society  of  Educational  Eesearch  would  seem  to  recommend  itself  partic- 
ularly for  this  line  of  activity.  Whatever  scheme  is  adopted,  the  Bureau 
ought  to  be  enabled  to  transform  itself  into  a  great  clearing-house  of 
educational  experience. 

Constructively,  too,  the  Bureau  of  Education  might  make  itself  useful 
in  the  elaboration  of  minimum  standards  of  professional  qualifications  to 
govern  the  issuance  of  teachers'  licenses  in  the  various  States.  The 
mere  publication  of  the  cold  facts  concerning  present  standards  and 
methods  of  examining  teachers  would  be  a  valuable  contribution  toward 
much  needed  reform.  But  much  more  may  be  done.  With  Dr.  Harris 
as  chief,  his  marvellous  encyclopedic  knowledge,  his  extraordinary  power 
of  discernment  and  classification,  and  above  all  his  unsurpassed  philo- 
sophic judgment  and  the  educational  authoritativeness  of  his  utterances 
could  convert  the  findings  of  the  Bureau's  investigations  into  powerful 
levers  for  educational  improvement  over  the  whole  country.  Here  is 
President  Eoosevelt's  opportunity  for  bringing  the  influence  of  the  na- 
tional government  to  bear  upon  the  educational  advancement  of  America. 

OssiAN  H.  Lang, 
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"  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way  "  is  a  saying  fre- 
quently quoted  by  statesmen  and  economists.  With  this  sentence  in 
mind,  I  have  closely  followed  the  progress  of  Western  nations.  When 
Asiatic  commerce  began,  the  Mediterranean,  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  Italians,  had  become  the  centre  of  the  world's  commercial  activity. 
With  the  discovery  of  America,  the  scene  of  this  activity  was  gradually 
shifted  to  the  Atlantic;  and  the  nations  bordering  upon  or  near  that 
ocean  —  such  as  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  England,  and  Holland  —  took 
the  lead  in  international  trade,  all  sending  theii*  vessels  laden  with  man- 
ufactured goods  to  the  newly  discovered  continent.  Thus,  with  the 
advent  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Atlantic  gradually  became  the  arena 
of  the  world's  commerce. 

The  territory  visited  by  trading- vessels  became  more  and  more  exten- 
sive, and,  within  the  last  hundred  years,  Atlantic  commerce  endeavored 
to  find  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific.  But  here  a  formidable  obstacle  was 
presented  by  two  vast  continents  extending  in  an  unbroken  chain  from 
the  Arctic  almost  to  the  Antarctic  region.  European  vessels  were 
therefore  compelled  first  to  take  the  long  and  circuitous  route  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  remained  the  maritime  highway  to  the  East 
during  the  long  period  which  preceded  the  building  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
whereby  a  somewhat  shorter  route  was  at  last  afforded.  By  these  routes 
the  Western  nations  reached  the  Pacific,  where  they  found  enormous 
resources  and  dense  populations. 

With  the  expansion  of  Eastern  trade,  a  more  direct  avenue  to  the 
distant  Orient  became  necessary.  The  idea  of  cutting  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  gradually  took  shape,  and  now  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  out  that  project  has  been  assumed  by  the  United  States.  Soon 
Europe  and  America  will  be  enabled  to  reach  the  Far  East  by  the  short- 
est and  most  direct  route,  and  unbroken  maritime  communication  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres  will  be  established  —  an 
end  which  has  long  been  desired  by  every  nation  of  the  globe. 

Now  let  us  examine  what  nations  border  upon  the  Pacific.     First, 
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we  have  the  long  stretch  of  United  States  territory,  extending  from  the 
State  of  Washington  to  the  southern  boundary  of  California.  Westward 
of  this  coast  are  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and,  still  farther  west,  Guam 
and  the  Philippines.  The  next  island  to  the  Philippine  archipelago  is 
Formosa.  Beginning  with  Formosa  in  the  south  and  shaping  our  course 
northeastward,  we  come  to  the  Kurile  Islands,  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  which  is  the  Aleutian  chain,  reaching  to  Alaska.  From  Alaska  to 
Washington  is  British  territory.  If,  therefore,  we  take  a  circuitous 
route  around  the  Pacific,  we  find  that  it  is  bounded  by  the  United 
States,  Japan,  and  Canada.  These  three  countries  have  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific  in  common.  Fortunately  two  of  them  are  Anglo-Saxon, 
while  the  other,  Japan,  although  an  Asiatic  Power,  is  completely  under 
the  influence  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  in  consequence  of  her  adoption 
of  political  liberty,  constitutional  government,  and  religious  freedom. 
Consequently,  the  three  nations  most  interested  in  the  policy  of  interna- 
tional commerce  will  be  always  guided  by  the  same  fundamental  princi- 
ples. 

Beyond  the  Pacific  are  the  nations  of  China  and  Japan,  two  of  the 
most  important  Asiatic  countries.  In  order  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  their 
economic  future,  it  is,  above  all,  necessary  to  inquire  into  their  respec- 
tive areas  and  populations.  China  has  a  population  of  four  hundred 
millions  and  an  area  of  4,218,000  square  miles,  while  Japan  has  about 
forty-eight  million  inhabitants  and  an  area  of  161,000  square  miles. 
Consequently,  the  population  of  Japan  is  about  one -tenth  and  its  area 
only  about  one -twenty -fifth  that  of  China.  As  regards  area,  therefore, 
China  is  one  of  the  largest,  while  Japan  is  one  of  the  smallest,  of  nations. 
Let  us  no,w  compare  the  trade  of  the  two  nations  as  exhibited  in  the  sub- 
joined tables : 

Foreign  Trade. 


China  (Estimated  in  Taels). 

Japan  (Estimated  in  Yen). 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1900 

1901 

1903 

211,000,000 
268,000,000 
315,000,000 

159,000,000 
170,000,000 
214,000,000 

1900 

1901 

1902 

313,000,000 
282,000,000 
291,000,000 

210,000,000 
263,000,000 
268,000,000 

Who  will  undertake  the  responsibility  of  opening  up  the  resources 
of  China?  To-day  that  vast  country,  with  its  splendid  possibilities,  is 
wedged  in  from  several  sides  by  territorial  encroachments  on  the  part  of 
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European  Powers.  The  nations,  however,  which  have  the  greatest  inter- 
est in  the  development  of  Chinese  commerce  are  either  Anglo-Saxon  or 
under  the  influence  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  The  enormous  rapid- 
ity with  which  Asiatic  commerce  is  growing  may  be  demonstrated  from 
another  source.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  transoceanic  transportation  on 
the  Pacific  was  conducted  by  one  line,  plying  between  San  Francisco 
and  Yokohama,  the  largest  ship  in  the  service  at  that  time  having  a 
capacity  of  3,000  tons.  To-day  an  extensive  trafiBc  to  the  Far  East  is 
conducted  from  four  great  ports,  namely,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
and  Vancouver ;  and  the  United  States  may  boast  of  ships  having  a  ton- 
nage of  26,000  tons,  such  as  the  "Dakota  "  and  the  "Wisconsin."  Such 
is  the  amount  of  freight  carried  by  the  last-mentioned  vessels,  which 
ply  between  the  port  of  Seattle  and  the  Asiatic  coast,  that  application 
must  be  made  two  months  in  advance  of  sailing  in  order  that  accom- 
modation for  goods  may  be  secured.     Every  ship  has  a  full  load. 

It  is  but  natural  to  assume  that  this  growing  trade  will  be  immeas- 
urably increased  upon  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Then,  not 
only  the  goods  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  also  those  from  the  Atlantic 
States  and  the  Gulf,  from  Maine  as  far  as  Texas,  may  be  sent  to  the  East 
by  a  direct  maritime  highway ;  while  European  commerce,  now  largely 
restricted  to  the  passage  via  Suez,  will  also  pass  through  the  gateway  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  The  enormous  advantages  to  commerce  arising  from 
the  saving  of  time  alone  will  become  evident  from  the  following  tables : 

Distance  Between  New  York  and  Yokohama. 

Miles. 

Via  Cape  of  Good  Hope 15,020 

Via  Suez  Canal 13,040 

Via  Panama  Canal 9,670 

Difference  between  the  Suez  Canal  and  Panama  Canal  routes 8,370 

Difference  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Panama  Canal  routes 5,350 

Distance  Between  New  York  and  Shanghai. 

Miles. 

Via  Cape  of  Good  Hope .     14,840 

Via  Suez  Canal 12,860 

Via  Panama  Canal 10,720 

Difference  between  the  Suez  Canal  and  Panama  Canal  routes. ...   1,640 

Difference  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Panama  Canal  routes 3,620 

No  dogmatic  arguments,  but  simply  figures,  are  necessary  to  show 
what  an  important  position  Asia  will  have  in  the  economic  future  of 
America.     The  question  now  presents  itself :  What  is  the  United  States 
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to  do  with  regard  to  the  Chinese  Empire ;  what  policy  will  it  be  neces- 
sary for  her  to  adopt  ? 

The  United  States  Government,  from  the  very  beginning,  has  adopted 
the  "  open-door  "  policy  in  China  —  a  policy  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
of  Russia,  which  country  is  aiming  at  the  dismemberment  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  as  evidenced  by  the  attempted  annexation  of  Manchuria  to  her 
Siberian  dominions.  Two  policies  are  therefore  represented;  the  one 
being  known  as  the  "open  door,"  advocated  by  the  United  States,  and 
the  other  being  the  dismemberment  aimed  at  by  Russia.  Japan,  be- 
cause under  the  influence  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  is  now  fighting 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  "  open-door  "  policy  which  the  United  States, 
above  all  oth6r  countries,  is  interested  in  upholding.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  dismemberment  of  China  is  endorsed  by  those  European  Pow- 
ers which  are  guided  by  the  principle  of  militarism,  that  is,  by  Russia, 
France,  and  Germany. 

Now  the  question  is  as  to  which  of  these  two  principles  shall  be 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  future  of  Manchuria  after  the  present  war. 
The  Manchurian  people  —  I  am  speaking  of  the  Chinese  in  Manchuria 
—  have  been  treated  badly  by  the  Russians  during  the  past  years,  and 
they  are  ready  to  welcome  any  policy  that  is  milder  and  more  lenient 
than  the  one  under  which  they  are  ruled  at  present.  Herein  lies  the 
great  opportunity  for  England  and  the  United  States  to  introduce  com- 
mercial freedom  and  equality,  thereby  carrying  out  the  "  open-door " 
principle  of  the  United  States  in  tangible  form.  Manchuria  may  thus 
become  an  opening  wedge,  as  it  were,  for  the  introduction  of  liberal 
Anglo-Saxon  ideas,  which  by  this  means  would  also  find  rapid  extension 
in  China,  not  only  in  a  commercial  but  in  a  political  sense,  by  serving 
as  an  object-lesson  as  to  the  difference  between  Russian  rigor  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  lenity  and  moderation. 

Manchuria  is  a  very  fertile  country ;  millet-seed,  wheat,  and  beans 
constituting  its  most  important  agricultural  products.  It  is  rich  also 
in  mineral  resources,  among  which  gold,  iron,  and  coal  are  conspicuous. 
The  agricultural  implements  now  in  use,  however,  are  extremely  crude, 
being  largely  operated  by  hand,  although  horses  and  mules  are  occasion- 
ally used.  Here  is  a  splendid  field  for  American  machinery,  especially 
as  regards  modern  agricultural  implements.  Manchuria  covers  a  terri- 
tory as  large  as  that  of  Germany  and  France  combined.  It  is  sparsely 
populated,  and  its  southern  and  middle  provinces  consist  chiefly  of  flat- 
lands  somewhat  resembling  the  western  prairies  of  the  United  States. 
Consequently,  the  country  is  admirably  suited  for  the  introduction  of 
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the  American  system  of  farming.  American  agricultural  implements 
might  here  be  applied  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  would  soon  supersede 
the  primitive  contrivances  at  present  in  operation.  The  grinding  of  the 
beans  used  in  the  preparation  of  bean-oil  for  cooking  and  of  bean-cake 
for  fertilizing  purposes  is  now  a  very  crude  industry,  the  old-fashioned 
process  of  grinding  in  a  mortar  being  still  in  vogue.  The  manufacture 
of  fertilizers  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  very  remunerative  industry 
in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the  excellence  of  the  Manchurian 
bean  as  a  fertilizing  agent  has  long  been  acknowledged ;  not  only  in 
China,  but  also  in  Japan,  which  country  annually  imports  an  enormous 
quantity  of  the  product.  Here  the  application  of  American  machines 
would  save  the  time,  labor,  and  expense  now  involved  in  the  manufacture. 

American  grains  might  profitably  be  introduced  into  so  fertile  a 
country,  and  in  this  way  American  flour-mills  would  soon  be  in  demand. 
There  is  also  rich  timber-land,  the  forests  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
boundaries  of  the  province  being  very  extensive.  The  cutting  of  timber 
for  lumber  is  a  most  important  and  profitable  industry.  And  here  also 
the  American  saw-mill  would  soon  supersede  the  antiquated  methods 
now  in  use.  Manchuria  has  at  present,  roughly  speaking,  a  population 
of  twenty  millions,  and  its  foreign  trade  amounts  to  one  hundred  mill- 
ions of  United  States  money,  that  is,  about  five  dollars  per  capita. 
The  foreign  trade  of  China  proper,  that  is,  of  Chinese  territory  outside  of 
Manchuria,  amounts  to  about  eighty-seven  cents  per  capita. 

Now,  in  view  of  these  conditions  in  China  and  Manchuria,  I  should 
advise,  first  and  foremost,  the  establishment  by  the  United  States  of  an 
American  bank  in  the  Far  East,  organized  upon  lines  similar  to  those 
which  characterize  the  Shanghai  and  Hong-Kong  Bank  of  Great  Britain. 
The  latter  has  its  main  otfice  in  London  and  branch  offices  all  over  the 
East.  Similarly,  the  United  States  should  establish  a  financial  institu- 
tion under  the  name  of  the  American  Asiatic  Bank,  tlie  main  office  of 
which  should  be  in  New  York,  while  branches  should  be  located  at  Yo- 
kohama (Japan),  Chemulpo  (Korea),  and  Niuchwang  (Manchuria),  as 
well  as  at  Shanghai,  Hong-Kong,  Canton,  and  other  centres  of  China. 
With  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  under  an  American  com- 
pany, Americans  now  in  business  in  the  Far  East  would  no  longer  be 
compelled  to  rely  on  British  and  Japanese  banks  in  conducting  monetary 
transactions.  If  you  would  successfully  extend  your  commerce  and 
industry  in  the  Far  East,  you  must  first  have  a  bank,  a  monetary  me- 
dium, through  which  you  can  buy  and  sell. 

The  second  duty  devolving  upon  the  United  States  is  to  complete, 
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as  soon  as  possible,  the  American  railway  concession  from  Canton  to 
Hankow.  While  China  is  abundantly  traversed  by  extensive  water- 
courses from  west  to  east,  the  line  of  communication  from  south  to 
north  will  not  be  definitely  established  until  the  comi)letion  of  this  rail- 
way, which  will  constitute  the  only  remaining  but  indispensable  link 
whereby  communication  between  the  southern  and  northern  bomidaries 
of  the  empii'e  may  be  perfected.  The  railway  would  connect  with  the 
various  systems  now  in  operation  or  in  process  of  construction  —  sys- 
tems which  are  already  branching  out  to  the  most  important  terminals 
on  the  coast.  It  is  but  necessary  to  glance  at  the  map  to  form  a  con- 
ception of  the  tremendous  importance  which  the  Canton-Hankow  Kail- 
road  would  acquire  through  its  connection  with  the  very  useful  roads 
akeady  established. 

A  third  important  agent  of  progress  will  be  the  China  Development 
Company.  This  company  was  first  established  in  Belgium,  the  shares 
being  divided  among  various  nations  of  Europe  and  America.  The  cor- 
poration, I  learn,  has  now  been  bought  up  by  an  American  firm  and  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  American  capitalists.  I  should  strongly  advise 
this  corporation  to  send  to  China  not  only  mining  and  railway  engi- 
neers, but  experts  in  various  industries,  and  especially  in  textiles,  such 
as  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  goods,  and  to  have  them  bring  back  their 
reports  to  the  United  States.  By  such  means  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try would  eventually  become  cognizant  of  the  enormous  resources  of 
China  and  of  the  best  means  of  utilizing  them  to  their  profit  and  to  the 
advantage  of  the  world  at  large.  The  gain  to  China  through  a  corpora- 
tion controlled  by  American  capitalists  and  judiciously  administered  by 
them  would  be  immeasurable. 

Though  the  Japanese  are  closely  affiliated  with  the  Chinese  by  rea- 
son of  the  racial  tie,  historic  traditions,  similarity  of  language,  and  many 
other  factors,  they  cannot  take  the  initiative  in  the  movement  here  in- 
dicated, because  the  present  war  with  Eussia  is  a  tremendous  strain 
upon  Japan's  financial  resources,  and  it  will  take  a  great  many  years 
before  the  country  can  be  restored  to  its  former  economic  condition, 
and  enabled  to  embark  on  commercial  enterprises  in  China.  It  therefore 
devolves  upon  the  United  States  to  embrace  the  splendid  opportunity 
here  afforded  by  her  geographical  position,  as  well  as  by  the  recent  and 
wonderful  increase  of  her  Asiatic  commerce.  Besides,  the  commerce 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  has,  within  the  last  few  years, 
increased  beyond  any  comparison,  and  our  American  trade  now  occupies 
a  foremost  position  in  the  report  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  empire. 
39 
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Therefore,  let  the  Japanese,  with  their  advantages  of  racial  and  lin- 
guistic similarity,  clear  the  way  for  the  American  people  in  their  Chi- 
nese enterprise ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  let  the  Americans,  with  their 
business  experience  and  ample  capital,  reinforce  the  Japanese  in  their 
Chinese  business.  It  is  most  important  —  1  should  say  necessary  —  for 
the  Japanese  company  and  the  United  States  corporation  to  form  an 
economic  alliance  in  their  Oriental  commerce,  because  the  Americans 
are  most  anxious  to  extend  their  market  in  China,  and  they  also  know 
that  they  cannot  do  so  if  they  disregard  the  importance  of  Japan  in 
Chinese  affairs.  As  the  Americans  are  actuated  by  such  an  idea,  it  is 
equally  important  for  the  Japanese  to  take  a  similar  step  in  order  to 
cooperate  with  the  Americans,  thereby  benefiting  in  their  Chinese  com- 
merce through  the  support  of  America.  In  this  way,  the  people  of  the 
two  countries  might  work  hand-in-hand  on  the  Asiatic  continent  and 
reap  aU  the  harvests  of  Chinese  trade  by  their  mutual  support  and  recip- 
rocal assistance.  Then  this  economic  alliance  wiU  also  be  regarded  by 
the  world  at  large  as  a  primary  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  the  "  open- 
door  "  policy  in  China.  It  will  tend  to  dispel  treacherous  designs  re- 
garding the  dismemberment  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  will  introduce 
in  the  Far  East  the  world-renowned  influence  of  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion. Baron  Kaneko. 
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"The  city  of  Boston,"  said  its  mayor  recently  to  a  committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  "prays  to-day  to  be  relieved  from  the  impo- 
sition of  any  further  burdens  by  the  Commonwealth.  Nearly  $2,500,000 
was  withdrawn  from  Boston's  resources  for  State  and  metropolitan  uses 
in  1903.  It  has  been  taken  away  from  us  and  devoted  to  general  pur- 
poses, and  we  have  been  prevented  from  expending  it  to  improve  our 
own  city  as  we  otherwise  might  have  done."  A  few  weeks  later  one  of 
the  leading  experts  in  Massachusetts  on  municipal,  water,  and  sanita- 
tion problems  stated  to  other  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
that  within  twenty  years  the  separate  water  systems  of  many  of  the 
cities  of  the  State  would  be  united  into  one  single  gigantic  system  to  be 
operated  and  controlled  by  State  officials,  and  that  Springfield  and  Bos- 
ton, ninety  miles  distant  from  each  other,  would  buy  of  these  State 
officials  water  taken  from  the  same  artificial  reservoir.  To  those  who 
heard  both  speakers,  it  was  a  striking  illustration  of  the  two  points  of 
view  concerning  the  future  of  the  great  city.  On  the  one  hand  was 
a  city  officer  demanding  for  his  city  unrestricted  independence,  believ- 
ing that  its  prosperity  and  happiness  lay  in  self-development;  on  the 
other  hand  was  a  State-constituted  commissioner,  seeing  in  the  city 
but  a  densely  populated  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  unfolding  a 
programme  of  centralized  control  which  scarcely  recognized  municipal 
boundaries. 

Examples  of  the  same  divergence  of  opinion  upon  what  may  be 
called  metropolitan  issues  are  occurring  daily  all  over  the  United  States, 
whenever  a  city  has  grown  to  such  a  point  that  its  wealth  and  prosper- 
ity vitally  affect  the  welfare  of  the  cities  and  towns  near  it  and  the  State 
in  which  it  is  situated.  They  create  a  problem  which  is  as  new  as 
the  great  city  itself,  and  not  less  perplexing  and  important  than  the 
questions  of  housing  the  poor,  of  municipal  sanitation,  or  of  the  effect  of 
the  city  upon  the  abandoned  farm.  What  is  to  be  the  form  of  govern- 
ment of  the  great  city?  Is  the  present  accepted  system  of  city  govern- 
ment applicable  to  the  larger  unit,  or  must  there  be  essential  modifica- 
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tions  of  it  to  meet  new  municipal  conditions?  What  are  these  new 
conditions  ? 

The  most  conspicuous  siugle  feature  of  the  great  metropolis  of  mod- 
ern times  is  its  youth.  The  city  which  is  its  centre,  and  which  may 
or  may  not  give  to  it  its  name,  is  perhaps  so  old  that  its  settlement 
was  a  prehistoric  event;  but  the  development  from  the  central  city 
to  the  metropolis  is  astonishingly  recent.  Until  one  sits  down  with  a 
book  of  statistics  or  stands  in  a  church  steeple  and  is  pointed  out  the 
portion  of  the  city  which  is  the  product  of  the  last  fifty  years,  he  scarcely 
realises  that  even  the  Paris,  the  Eome,  and  the  London  that  have  made 
history  were  but  the  cores  of  the  densely  populated  districts  which  bear 
those  names  to-day.  The  area  now  covered  by  "  Greater  London  "  was 
probably  occupied  by  less  than  a  million  people  in  1800.  In  1850  that 
number  had  increased  to  a  little  over  two  millions.  To-day  it  is  prob- 
ably between  five  and  six  millions.  The  population  of  "  Greater  Paris  " 
has  doubled  since  1850.  In  America,  of  course,  the  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  Philadelphia  of  fifty  years  ago,  not  to  speak  of  Western 
cities,  would  have  been  little  more  than  towns  to  their  citizens  of  to-day. 
There  has,  indeed,  even  in  Europe,  been  no  such  evolution  of  the 
metropolis  out  of  the  great  town  which  would  give  an  opportunity  for 
a  metropolitan  government  to  be  gradually  developed  or  for  its  pol- 
icy to  be  justified  by  history.  The  administration  of  the  modern 
metropolis  was  a  responsibility  which  first  fell  upon  men  who  might 
be  now  alive,  and  their  work  is  only  to-day  bearing  the  test  of  actual 
trial. 

The  second  striking  feature  of  the  metropolis  from  a  governmental 
point  of  view  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  the  cities  of  England  and  America. 
It  lies  in  the  nature  of  their  growth.  The  continental  city  developed 
from  within  its  walls.  Beyond  its  stone  fortifications  were  farming 
lands  and  small  country  hamlets.  The  population  within  the  walls 
grew  more  and  more  dense  until  there  was  no  opportunity  for  further 
increase.  The  city  grew  in  area  by  bursting  through  its  walls  from 
plain  inability  to  stand  the  restraint  any  longer,  and  the  population 
spread  out  from  its  teeming  centre  into  the  adjoining  fields.  English 
and  American  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  have  seldom  developed  from  a 
central  densely  settled  hub  out  into  a  sparsely  inhabited  rim.  Around 
them  have  always  been  suburbs,  which  were  perhaps  entirely  distinct 
centres  of  population,  and  which  were  usually  self-governing  under 
their  own  municipal  officials.  The  growth  of  the  American  and  Eng- 
lish metropolis  has  almost  universally  taken  the  form  of  the  gradual 
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unification  of  several  entirely  distinct  cities  and  towns.  First,  the 
principal  thoroughfares  from  a  central  city  to  a  suburb  become  lined 
with  buildings;  then  the  highways  between  the  different  subur])S  cliange 
from  country  roads  to  populous  streets;  and  then,  gradually,  all  the 
open  spaces  between  these  lines  of  communication  become  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  densely  settled  as  the  original  highways.  Stand,  for  instance, 
in  the  dome  of  the  State  House  at  Boston  to-day,  and  the  city  appar- 
ently extends  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see ;  yet  it  is  in  reality  about  forty- 
five  separate  municipalities  that  lie  before  one.  If  one  could  look  from 
the  top  of  St.  Paul's  to  the  end  of  "Greater  London,"  he  could  count 
nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  vestries,  towns,  and  parishes,  which  orig- 
inally were  wholly  or  at  least  fundamentally  independent  and  self-gov- 
erning. 

The  result  of  this  method  of  growth  of  the  American  metropolis  is 
that  the  town  boundaries  between  different  municipalities  are  seldom 
natural  lines  of  division,  but  tend  more  and  more  to  become  artificial 
surveyor's  lines.  The  streams  they  once  followed  are  now  underground 
sewers,  of  whose  existence  the  average  inhabitant  may  be  ignorant.  The 
lines  of  hill  tops  which  formerly  marked  them  have  been  levelled  till 
the  grade  is  imperceptible.  The  boundary  now  runs  along  the  city 
street  or  even  through  the  centre  of  a  brick  block.  The  average  citi- 
zen, just  as  he  may  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  old  landmarks, 
may  be  almost  unaware  of,  or  at  any  rate  unaffected  by,  the  fact  that 
these  town  boundaries  exist.  His  life  and  interests  are  not  confined  by 
them.  His  home  is  in  one  municipality  and  his  business  in  another; 
he  may  buy  his  food  in  a  third  and  play  in  a  fourth. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years  municipal  boundaries  as  division  lines 
have  been  fated  to  still  further  insignificance.  Formerly  men  "went 
into  town  "  to  work.  Their  homes  were  in  the  suburban  towns,  and  their 
business  was  in  the  "city."  To-day  a  great  current  of  business  life  sets 
each  morning  out  of  the  city  into  the  suburb,  or  across  from  one  suburb 
to  another,  or  circles  like  a  human  eddy  around  about  a  little  centre  of 
its  own,  apparently  unmindful  of  the  stream  of  the  working  world  close 
beside  it.  This  readjustment  of  business  conditions  is  due  primarily  to 
the  development  of  the  telephone,  to  the  ability  to  transmit  electric 
power,  and  to  rapid  transit.  These  three  forces  have  made  it  possible 
for  industrial  establishments  to  be  moved  from  the  city  street  into  the 
country.  The  treasurer  of  a  factory  finds  in  its  new  situation  lower 
taxes  and  freedom  for  expansion.  From  his  small  office  in  the  city  he 
is  in  constant  communication  by  telephone  with  his  superintendent  at 
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the  factory ;  the  power  to  drive  his  machinery  costs  him  no  more  when 
it  is  used  in  a  building  ten  miles  instead  of  two  miles  away  from  the 
dynamo;  his  employees  come  to  their  work  from  all  directions  with 
speed  and  comfort  in  trolley-cars.  Thus  business  life,  instead  of 
seeking  more  and  more  an  industrial  centre,  is  diffusing  itself  over  the 
whole  great  metropolis,  and  the  metropolis  is  growing  in  unity  of  char- 
acter as  it  grows  in  size. 

It  is  only  the  city  officials  who  are  unaffected  by  the  change  of  con- 
ditions. Their  powers  and  their  responsibilities  end  just  where  they 
always  did  —  at  the  city  limits.  Beyond  the  black  line  which  surrounds 
their  municipality  on  the  map  on  their  office  wall  is  a  terra  incognita. 
Across  it  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  city  street  may  be  not  only  an- 
other municipality,  but  an  utterly  different  scheme  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment. Upon  one  side  of  the  street  may  be  a  liquor-saloon  which 
pays  a  license  to  support  the  local  police  force.  Upon  the  other  side  the 
sale  of  liquor  may  be  illegal,  and  the  police  of  that  municipality  may 
recognize  as  part  of  their  duty  the  apprehension  of  persons  who  have 
spent  the  evening  too  hilariously  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  are  at- 
tempting to  return  to  their  homes  on  the  other  side.  The  officials  in 
charge  of  one  side  of  the  street  may  not  only  owe  no  duty,  they  may 
not  without  being  invited  render  service,  to  the  property -owners  on  the 
other  side.  The  policeman  of  one  side  becomes  a  private  citizen  when 
he  crosses  the  boundary  line.  The  fire-engine  on  the  north  side  of  the 
street  need  not  extinguish  a  fire  on  the  south  side.  The  firemen  may 
sit  in  front  of  their  engine-house  and  watch  the  fire  while  the  engine  of 
the  other  municipality  comes  from  a  distance,  and,  perhaps,  fights  the 
fire  with  water  from  its  own  hydrants  and  water  mains  across  the  street. 
I  am  told  that  one  engine  in  a  city  near  Boston,  which  serves  a  district 
of  that  city  separated  from  its  own  engine-house  by  a  jag  or  point  of  the 
neighboring  town,  would  not  without  special  invitation  go  to  fires  in  its 
own  district  by  the  most  direct  route,  but  would  follow  the  angles  of  its 
own  town  border.  Add  to  this  condition  of  affairs  the  unfortunate 
American  doctrine  that  a  municipal  government  must  be  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  national  political  platforms,  and  the  subdivisions  of  the  metrop- 
olis may  differ  not  only  in  temporary  business  politics,  but  also,  if  this 
be  important,  in  the  political  theories  of  the  nature  of  popular  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  inconvenient  and  artificial  boundary  divi- 
sions between  closely  united  cities  and  towns  should  be  bridged  by  some 
form  of  intermunicipal  courtesies  or  concessions.     A  department  of  one 
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city  may  work  in  harmony  with  the  corresponding  department  across 
the  street.  A  fire-engine  may  be  given  the  freedom  of  streets  of  the 
other  municipality  which  lead  to  another  part  of  its  own  district.  There 
may  even  be  an  understanding  that  it  shall  lend  its  assistance  at  fires 
across  the  line.  An  arrangement  may  be  made  between  two  water  de- 
partments, so  that  there  shall  be  but  one  system  of  water  mains  in  a 
street  which  forms  a  boundary  line.  Such  an  understanding  is  a  con- 
venience so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  far  from  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
metropolitan  problem.  Kivalry  between  the  two  chiefs  of  the  fire  de- 
partments may  result  in  lack  of  concert  at  a  fire.  A  change  of  regu- 
lations in  regard  to  water-mains  may  mean  the  discontinuance  of  the 
common  pipes  at  any  moment. 

A  more  stable  form  of  union  is  necessary  if  the  dependence  of  the 
people  is  to  be  placed  on  it.  But,  apart  from  mere  convenience,  united 
municipal  action  may  be  a  great  gain  in  municipal  economy.  The 
management  of  a  water  system  or  of  a  fire  department  is  to-day  a  form 
of  business,  not  a  function  of  government  like  the  issuing  of  licenses  or 
the  collection  of  taxes.  It  is  a  business,  moreover,  which  is  just  as  sus- 
ceptible to  economy  through  combination  as  otlier  trades  or  businesses 
which  are  united  in  the  industrial  world.  And,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
the  larger  the  field  of  combination  the  greater  the  saving.  If  it  is  wise 
to  have  one  water-pipe  instead  of  two  in  a  city  street,  how  much  wiser 
is  it  to  have  one  great  pumping  establishment  which  will  serve  two  cities 
at  once,  or  even  ten  cities,  than  to  have  two  or  ten  little  municipal 
pumps !  The  possibility  of  saving  by  united  action  is  so  obvious  that  it 
has  long  been  recognized  as  a  matter  of  course  by  most  city  officials,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  constant  tendency  in  metropolitan  communities  to 
look  beyond  mere  temporary  forms  of  intermunicipal  comity  and  to  plan 
a  gradual  unification  of  the  control  of  those  municipal  undertakings 
which  are  most  economically  administered  when  combined  on  a  perma- 
nent and  legalized  basis. 

To  effect  such  a  union  of  municipal  departmen-ts,  either  the  city 
officials  of  one  municipality  must  be  granted  the  right  to  extend  their 
duties  and  powers  beyond  their  city  limits,  or  a  new  authority  must  be 
created  which  shall  be  superior  to  such  city  officials,  or  at  least  shall 
not  be  affected  by  the  city  boundaries.  The  extension  of  the  powers  of 
such  city  officials  or  the  creation  of  a  new  governmental  board  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  action  of  the  sovereign  State,  for  all  local  governmental 
duties  are  delegated  to  municipal  officers  at  the  will  of  and  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sovereign  power.     The  question,  then,  which  presents  itself 
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is  what  form  of  action  the  State  under  these  conditions  may  most  effec- 
tively undertake. 

There  are  three  methods  by  which  such  unions  have  been  accom- 
plished. The  first  may  be  called  the  French  method.  It  is  based  upon 
the  direct  interposition  of  the  sovereign  political  power.  "This  com- 
munity," says  the  State,  "has  grown  so  large  as  to  be  unable  wisely  and 
economically  to  administer  its  own  government.  Its  welfare  is  of  na- 
tional importance.  Let  us,  therefore,  destroy  its  municipal  existence  and 
guide  it  and  guard  it  from  above."  This  was  the  attitude  of  the  French 
Government  toward  the  city  of  Paris.  Before  the  Eevolution,  Paris, 
according  to  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  was  "a  chaos  of  competing  authori- 
ties, a  tangle  of  obsolete  privileges,  and  a  nest  of  scandalous  abuses." 
As  a  result  of  the  French  Eevolution,  Paris  was  granted  a  municipal 
assembly  which,  after  undergoing  various  changes  as  the  national  gov- 
ernment changed  from  empire  to  republic,  exists  to-day  as  a  representa- 
tive body  chosen  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city ; 
but  the  real  administration  of  the  city  is  in  the  hands  of  two  men  —  the 
prefect  of  the  Seine  and  the  prefect  of  police.  These  officials  derive 
their  power  from,  and  are  appointed  by,  the  French  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior. Both  owe  allegiance  not  to  the  people  of  the  city,  but  to  the 
national  government.  The  prefect  of  the  Seine  is  the  chief  executive 
of  the  city,  corresponding  in  a  measure  to  its  mayor.  The  prefect  of 
police  controls  not  only  the  police  department,  but  the  maintenance  of 
general  order,  the  oversight  of  theatres,  the  conferring  of  licenses,  and  the 
regulation  of  trades  which  concern  the  public  health.  These  two  men 
practically  direct  the  affairs  of  the  great  city,  and  the  duties  of  the  mu- 
nicipal assembly  seem  to  be  more  and  more  confined  to  excited  argu- 
ments in  a  gorgeously  decorated  hall.  This  method  of  treating  the 
problems  of  a  great  city,  though  it  may  be  applicable  to  foreign  coun- 
tries where  municipal  powers  have  been  lightly  given  and  lightly  taken 
away,  would  scarcely  be  acceptable  to  the  American  mind.  It  would 
make  a  Washington  —  a  city  governed  by  Congress  and  not  by  its 
own  inhabitants  —  of  every  city  which  a  State  Legislature  desired  to 
control. 

The  second  method,  and  the  easiest,  and,  one  would  naturally  add, 
the  normal  method  of  obtaining  a  unification  of  separate  municipal  de- 
partments, is  to  combine  the  cities  and  towns  into  one  new  large  city. 
This  is  the  story  of  Greater  New  York.  What  were  formerly  towns 
and  cities,  like  Brooklyn  and  Westchester,  are  now  boroughs  or  wards, 
as  much  an  integral  part  of  the  new  city  as  the  old  city  of  New  York 
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itself.  This  simple  process  of  creating  a  uew  large  city  to  avoid  the 
inconveniences  arising  from  the  existence  of  several  smaller  cities 
has,  however,  been  carried  out  at  immense  cost,  simply  because  one  fac- 
tor of  American  municipal  life  has  been  forgotten  or  disregarded  —  a 
factor  so  large  that  it  may  well  prevent  another  example  of  amalgama- 
tion upon  the  lines  of  that  of  Greater  New  York.  This  factor  is  the 
pride  of  local  self-government. 

The  demand  of  the  average  New  England  town  and  of  the  small 
Western  city  that  it  be  left  to  conduct  its  own  affairs  is  engendered  by 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  American  doctrine  of  popular  sover- 
eignty ;  the  town  or  city  being  the  sovereign  for  town  or  city  affairs. 
This  influence  has  been  increased  in  New  England  by  that  particular 
form  of  popular  sovereignty  known  as  the  New  England  "  town-meeting. " 
By  promoting  an  intimate  knowledge  of  town  affairs,  the  town-meeting 
has  enormously  stimulated  civic  pride.  The  average  New  Englander 
may  have  very  vague  ideas  as  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  reci- 
procity with  Canada;  but  he  is  familiar  with  almost  every  problem 
which  confronts  his  town,  from  the  dangers  involved  to  its  business 
interests  by  increase  of  the  tax  rate  to  the  question  of  whether  a  school- 
ma'am  is  a  better  teacher  if  she  is  a  spinster  than  if  she  is  married. 
The  same  thing  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  smaller  cities  of  the 
central  and  western  parts  of  the  country,  though  the  participation  and 
interest  of  the  citizens  in  the  affairs  of  the  city  is  more  or  less  modified 
by  the  fact  that  the  city  is  governed  by  elected  representatives  and  not 
by  a  town  meeting  made  up  of  all  the  voters. 

This  intimacy  with  municipal  affairs  and  enthusiastic  participation 
in  municipal  government  is  peculiarly  American.  It  represents  a  state 
of  mind  generally  unknown  to  an  English  farmer  or  a  London  suburban 
artisan,  and  it  makes  the  copying  of  European  forms  of  government  of 
the  "greater  city  "  most  dangerous.  An  indifference  to  the  form  of  mu- 
nicipal organization,  which  was  noticeable  when  the  government  of  the 
city  of  London  was  reorganized  in  1889,  is  supplanted  in  this  country 
by  a  zeal  for  self-betterment  by  independent  local  action  and  a  grave 
jealousy  of  external  control.  It  makes  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  slow 
to  yield  its  individuality  for  the  possible  advantage  of  an  improved  po- 
lice or  fire  department,  especially  when  they  fear  to  find,  at  a  time  when 
it  is  too  late  to  turn  back,  that  they  are  subject  to  the  power  of  a  politi- 
cal machine  which  will  deprive  them  of  their  fair  share  of  representation 
in  the  new  city.  And  it  has  naturally  come  about  that,  once  such  an 
absorption  of  the  little  city  into  the  greater  has  taken  place,  the  general 
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participation  of  the  best  class  of  citizens  in  local  affairs  almost  invaria- 
bly decreases  or  entirely  disappears.  Whether  it  is  that  the  Individual 
thinks  that  his  little  personal  influence  against  the  combination  of  city 
politicians  would  be  so  weak  as  to  be  wasted  energy,  or  whether  there 
is  natural  inertia  or  loss  of  interest  in  civic  affairs  resulting  from  the 
submersion  of  the  small  community  in  the  larger  political  body,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  same  class  of  citizens  who  participate  actively  in  town 
affairs  do  not  even  attend  a  city  caucus.  It  is  not,  therefore,  by  annex- 
ation of  the  smaller  town  to  the  larger  city,  with  the  consequent  sacrifice 
of  local  civic  interest,  that  the  benefits  of  a  unified  metropolitan  life 
can  be  best  obtained. 

The  third  method  by  which  united  municipal  action  may  be  ob- 
tained may  be  called  the  method  of  federation,  or  partnership.  This  is 
the  method  by  which  independent  municipalities,  though  reserving 
their  independence,  join  in  a  common  enterprise  in  those  specific  un- 
dertakings where  combination  is  clearly  advisable.  It  is  a  method 
which  has  been  partially,  though  imperfectly,  adopted  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  its  results  have  been  on  the  whole  so  satisfactory  that  it  may 
reasonably  be  regarded  as  the  best  available  means  of  adjusting  these 
delicate  municipal  relations.  It  is  known  to  the  city  governments 
of  Eastern  Massachusetts  as  "administration  by  metropolitan  commis- 
sions." 

Within  a  radius  of  eleven  miles  of  Boston  State  House  there  are 
about  forty  cities  and  towns  of  various  sizes  and  various  degrees  of  pros- 
perity. Fifteen  years  ago,  though  closely  associated  by  business  inter- 
ests, each  town  was  politically  independent  and  was  spreading  out  tow- 
ard its  neighbors,  thus  creating  in  reality  one  great  community.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  smaller  towns  and  cities  had  their 
places  of  business  in  Boston,  or  at  least  looked  toward  Boston  as  their 
market.  About  that  time  the  fact  was  forced  upon  the  officials  of  these 
municipalities  that  the  methods  by  which  their  sewage  was  disposed  of 
were  crude  and  unsanitary.  Country  districts  which  in  the  past  had 
been  satisfied  with  cesspools  had  become  suburban  communities  de- 
manding a  sewer  system.  Sewers  had  been  laid  in  some  streets,  but 
they  led  to  unsatisfactory  vents.  Brooks  and  rivers  had  been  utilized 
as  sewage  outlets  until  they  had  themselves  become  open  sewers.  In 
the  emergency  the  State  was  called  upon  for  help.  By  a  series  of  enact- 
ments, nearly  twenty  of  the  municipalities  near  Boston  were  constituted 
what  was  known  as  the  "metropolitan  sewerage  district."  Through 
this  district  two  great  trunk  sewers  were  to  be  built,  which  were  to  re- 
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ceivo  the  sewage  of  the  town  or  city  at  a  designated  point  and  convey 
it  to  two  great  pumping-plants  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and 
thence  to  sea.  The  work  was  to  be  administered  by  a  board  of  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  governor.  Even  before  the  two  great  sys- 
tems of  trunk  lines  had  been  completed,  other  towns,  seeing  that  the 
harassing  problem  of  the  disposal  of  sewage  was  being  settled  for  their 
neighbors  by  a  method  far  more  satisfactory  than  any  individual  muni- 
cipality could  hope  to  afford,  asked  leave  to  enter  the  district.  So  far 
as  possible  the  State  has  complied  with  their  request,  and  the  district 
consists  at  present  of  twenty-five  municipalities.  The  systems  are  now 
in  actual  and  successful  operation,  and  what  was  perhaps  the  gravest 
danger  that  could  have  come  to  the  metropolitan  community  —  the  dan- 
ger from  sickness  due  to  primitive  sewerage  systems  —  has  apparently 
by  this  federated  effort  permanently  passed  away. 

Within  a  year  or  two  after  the  organization  of  the  metropolitan  sew- 
erage commission,  other  citizens  of  Eastern  Massachusetts  determined 
that  if  the  future  population  of  this  area  were  to  have  parks  the  open 
spaces  must  be  at  once  reserved.  They  saw  that  this  was  a  need  which 
was  common  to  the  whole  area;  that  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
towns  situated  farthest  out  in  the  country,  the  people  of  the  already 
compactly  built  city  of  Boston  were  helpless.  The  towns  had  beautiful 
stretches  of  woodland,  of  banks,  of  watercourses,  and  of  sea-coast,  but 
no  money  to  convert  them  into  parks.  Boston  had  few  natural  re- 
sources, but  could  afford  to  pay  a  large  proportion  of  the  expenses 
of  creating  parks.  It  was  particularly  noticeable  that  these  towns 
were  surprisingly  well  supplied  with  brooks  and  small  rivers,  which 
could  easily  be  converted  into  park  reserves,  but  which,  in  many 
cases,  constituted  the  boundary  lines  between  different  municipalities, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  be  improved  except  by  united  municipal 
action. 

The  attention  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  was  called  to  this 
opportunity  for  federated  action  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  cities 
and  towns.  The  final  result  was  a  series  of  enactments  by  the  Legis- 
lature creating  the  "metropolitan  park  commission,"  composed  of  five 
men  appointed  by  the  governor,  who  had  authority  to  take  by  right  of 
eminent  domain  certain  tracts  of  land  for  park  purposes.  The  cost 
was  divided  between  the  different  municipalities  in  proportions  fixed 
by  the  Legislature.  To-day  the  metropolitan  park  system  —  consisting 
of  many  miles  of  sweeping  beaches  and  rocky  coast,  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  woodland  and  meadow,  of  rivers  whose  waters  are  as  pure  as 
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forest  streams  and  whose  banks  are  of  bulrush  or  hemlock-covered  rocks, 
of  lakes  and  ponds  girt  by  meadow  or  forest,  of  hills  from  which  one 
looks  in  one  direction  to  the  sand-dunes  of  Cape  Cod  and  in  the  other 
to  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  all  connected  by  winding  forest 
road  or  park  boulevard  —  is  a  resource  of  health  and  pleasure  which  has 
made  the  parks  of  Boston  an  object  of  international  admiration. 

At  almost  the  same  time  a  number  of  the  same  cities  and  towns, 
which  were  already  a  part  of  the  metropolitan  park  district  and  of  the 
metropolitan  sewerage  district,  found  that  they  had  outgrown  their  water 
supplies  and  that  there  were  no  available  sources  of  water  near  them. 
The  only  satisfactory  sources  were  so  far  away  that  no  one  city  could 
afford  to  make  use  of  them.  Again  the  Legislature  stepped  in  and  cre- 
ated a  "metropolitan  water  board,"  giving  it  powers  to  build  reservoirs 
and  erect  aqueducts  which  would  hold  and  convey  sufficient  water  for 
all  the  towns  and  cities  within  ten  miles  of  Boston.  Nineteen  munici- 
palities availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  get  water,  some  of  them 
being  fortunate  enough  to  sell  their  old  plants  to  the  commission,  others 
discarding  their  unsatisfactory  sources  entirely  without  immediate  com- 
pensation. 

These  towns  and  cities  are  now  receiving  from  the  aqueducts  of 
the  water  board  sufficient  water  of  a  satisfactory  character  to  meet  all 
their  present  needs.  The  water  board,  backed  by  the  vast  resources 
which  the  wealth  of  the  district  has  made  available,  went  far  west 
into  the  central  part  of  the  State  and  made  a  gigantic  dam  between 
two  hills  which  slope  toward  the  Nashua  Kiver.  For  ten  miles  back 
of  this  dam  woods  were  cut  down,  factories,  railroad  tracks,  churches, 
and  graveyards  were  removed,  two  villages  were  practically  obliter- 
ated, and  where  ten  years  ago  was  a  New  England  farming  and  manu- 
facturing community,  to-day  is  a  great,  gravel-bottomed  lake.  Even 
when  compared  to  the  combinations  of  private  businesses  in  the  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  world,  the  accomplishments  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts metropolitan  water  board  may  be  fairly  described  as  stupen- 
dous. 

There  are  in  fact,  then,  various  metropolitan  districts,  each  indepen- 
dent of  the  other  and  each  composed  of  those  municipalities  which  have 
desired  to  enter  a  federated  enterprise  for  the  joint  control  of  one  par- 
ticular public  utility.  A  town  may  think  it  wise  to  become  a  member 
of  one  metropolitan  district  but  not  of  another.  Thus  the  city  of  Cam- 
bridge, previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  metropolitan  water  district, 
had  spent  a  large  amount  of  money  in  providing  itself  with  a  new  and 
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satisfactory  water-supply,  and  it  felt  that  it  could  not  afford  to  join  the 
new  scheme  with  the  cities  and  towns  about  it.  Because,  however,  a 
part  of  its  area  was  so  little  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  that  it  could 
not  be  taken  into  the  Cambridge  sewerage  system,  Cambridge  was  very 
glad  to  enter  the  metropolitan  sewerage  district  and  to  dispose  of  the 
sewage  of  the  whole  city  into  trunk  sewers  which  convey  sewage  to  sea 
many  miles  from  the  Cambridge  city  limits. 

Until  the  districts  grow  so  large  as  to  be  unwieldy,  or  until  the 
point  comes  when  there  is  no  further  economy  in  combination,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  districts  should  not  gradually  be  enlarged  to  let  in 
new  towns  which  desire  to  enter  them.  Of  course,  the  limit  of  in- 
creased usefulness  by  combination  may  be  reached  much  sooner  in  the 
case  of  one  district  than  in  that  of  another.  It  is  possible  that  the 
amount  of  sewage  which  may  pass  into  Boston  harbor  through  metro- 
politan trunk  lines  may  not  with  safety  be  greatly  increased  over  its 
present  amount.  The  Nashua  Kiver  water-supply  will,  as  has  been  said, 
last  the  consumers  of  the  district  only  about  twenty  years.  But,  when 
new  reservoirs  are  constructed,  the  future  metropolitan  water-district 
may  stretch  half  across  the  State. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason,  then,  if  the  theory  of  municipal  federa- 
tion is  once  adopted,  why  there  should  not  be  a  constant  tendency  toward 
the  creation  of  new  metropolitan  districts.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  police  and  fire  departments  of  most  small  cities  and  towns  would  be 
strengthened  if  they  were  united  under  the  supervision  of  a  responsible 
commission.  They  would  be  drawn  away  from  local  politics;  there 
would  be  no  conflict  or  rivalry  between  local  departments ;  there  would 
be  more  opportunity  for  general  training-schools  and  improved  equip- 
ments. The  gain  through  the  union  of  fire  departments  would,  perhaps, 
be  the  most  striking.  Many  small  suburban  cities  in  this  country  are 
not  able  to  pay  for  a  fire  department  sufficiently  equipped  to  keep  the 
rates  of  insurance  down  to  a  satisfactory  point.  A  metropolitan  com- 
mission, with  an  experienced  commissioner  at  its  head,  would  be  able  to 
find  possibilities  for  economy  sufficient  to  strengthen  and  unify  the 
smaller  departments  and  thus  lower  the  local  insurance  rates.  The 
larger  city  would  equally  be  a  gainer  in  having  a  larger  equipment  to 
draw  upon.  The  possibilities  of  improved  public  service  through  feder- 
ated action  extend  far  beyond  the  combination  of  what  may  be  called 
public  utilities.  The  president  of  Harvard  University  has  recently 
dwelt  in  public  addresses  on  the  great  advantages  to  public-school  edu- 
cation which  may  be  derived  from  a  metropolitan  school  district,  and  has 
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called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  metropolitan  district  would  be  a 
much  fairer  unit  for  school  taxation. 

But  if  the  various  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  city  officials  are 
parcelled  out  to  commissions,  how,  one  might  ask,  are  pride  and  inter- 
est in  civic  affairs  to  be  maintained?  As  far  as  the  effect  upon  the 
average  citizen  is  concerned,  why  is  it  not  as  if  a  town  were  annexed 
to  a  great  city  ?  There  is,  of  course,  some  danger  of  diminution  of 
public  spirit,  but  it  is  not  so  great  as  would  at  first  sight  appear.  Inter- 
est in  municipal  affairs  in  the  towns  and  cities  in  the  Massachusetts 
metropolitan  districts  has  not  degenerated  in  the  least  because  three 
governmental  departments  have  been  transferred  from  city  officers  to  State 
commissions.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  slacken  perceptibly 
if  three  more  were  transferred  in  the  same  way.  There  are  plenty  of 
problems  and  duties  left.  The  question  of  the  final  disposition  of  sewer- 
age is  settled,  but  the  local  sewerage  system  is  not  affected.  The  source 
of  the  water-supply  is  determined,  but  the  transmission  to  the  consumer 
is  a  matter  for  the  city.  Scarcely  any  governmental  function,  as  opposed 
to  the  charge  of  a  public  utility,  is  affected,  except  that  the  tax  rate  is 
fixed  by  the  fact  that  contributions  by  the  city  to  the  district  are  certain, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  no  opportunity  for  extravagance  one  year  and 
enforced  retrenchment  the  next.  Above  all  and  beyond  all,  the  town  is 
stiU  a  town,  not  a  ward  or  a  borough,  a  town  with  a  history  and  a  fut- 
ure, a  division  of  the  State,  not  of  a  city.  If  it  has  gone  into  a  part- 
nership or  trust  with  other  towns  and  cities  in  the  water  and  sewerage 
business,  it  has  done  so  of  its  own  free  will  because  it  has  believed  that 
this  course  meant  good  economy,  just  as  it  might  have  decided  to  sell 
out  a  municipal  gas  business  to  a  private  company  or  to  buy  its  winter's 
coal  jointly  with  another  city. 

There  is,  however,  one  qualification  to  be  made  concerning  the  gov- 
ernment of  cities  by  commissions.  The  final  control  of  the  affairs  of  the 
district  must  be  not  in  the  State,  but  in  the  people  of  the  district.  The 
appointment  of  the  commissioners,  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent,  the 
theory  upon  which  the  division  of  costs  between  the  municipalities  is 
based  —  these  are  now  in  Massachusetts  within  the  control  of  the  Legis- 
lature or  delegated  by  it  to  the  governor.  A  metropolitan  park  system 
in  which  the  final  determination  of  the  question  whether  there  shall  be 
a  new  bath-house  is  dependent  on  the  votes  of  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture from  another  part  of  the  State  is  unjust  and  unreasonable.  It  is 
on  account  of  this  feature  of  the  commissions  that  the  mayor  of  Boston 
and  the  officials  of  the  other  larger  cities  in  the  district  want  to  be  let 
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alone.  And  their  feeling  of  distrust,  apart  from  political  considera- 
tions, is  natural  and  to  a  large  extent  justifiable.  It  is  upon  the  larger 
cities  that  the  chief  financial  burden  of  the  district  falls.  The  constant 
effort  of  the  city  official  is  to  lower  the  tax-rate,  and  he  now  finds  him- 
self at  the  mercy  of  men  who  not  only  do  not  share  in  the  payment 
of  the  city's  expenses,  but  do  not  even  know  what  it  costs  to  run  a 
city.  In  business  affaii's,  the  larger  his  financial  stake  becomes,  the 
more  conservative  is  the  administrator  of  it,  the  more  cautious  he  is 
in  entering  a  scheme  where  he  does  not  have  a  vote  proportionate  to 
his  interests. 

It  is  true  that  Massachusetts  governors  in  the  last  ten  years  have  per- 
suaded very  efficient  men  to  take  office  as  metropolitan  commissioners ; 
but  the  whole  conception  of  State -appointed  and  State-administered  com- 
missions is  a  direct  blow  at  local  government  by  the  people.  Self-govern- 
ment by  cities  and  towns  undoubtedly  has  its  faults,  but  we  are  not  yet 
ready  to  confess  that  it  has  failed.  Until  the  time  of  such  public  ad- 
mission, the  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  metropolitan  districts  should  not 
be  taken  from  the  cities  and  towns  which  are  federated  in  the  joint 
enterprise,  particularly  as  it  has  never  been  suggested  that  the  control 
of  the  great  municipal  departments  should  be  taken  from  the  people  of 
the  metropolis  made  up  on  the  alternative  plan  by  the  amalgamation  of 
many  towns  into  one  new  city. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  look  to  the  metropolitan  commission  as  a  satisfac- 
tory device  to  effect  a  federation  of  independent  municipalities,  it  must 
be  a  commission  whose  members  shall  be  chosen,  and  whose  policy  shall 
be  directed,  by  the  members  of  the  federation.  Legislative  initiative 
will  be  necessary  to  create  the  machinery  by  which  the  commission  is 
organized,  but  the  statute  under  which  action  is  taken  by  the  cities  and 
towns  must  be  permissive  only.  Each  municipality  must  be  free  to 
become  part  of  the  new  metropolitan  district  or  to  stay  out  as  it  deems 
prudent.  But  if  a  town  desires  to  avail  itself  of  the  privilege  it  must 
be  a  member  of  the  directorate,  participating  in  its  administration  and 
bearing  its  share  of  the  new  joint  responsibilities.  If  the  municipal 
ofncers  know  just  the  risks  which  they  run  as  well  as  the  benefits  which 
they  may  gain ;  if  they  know  that  the  members  of  the  commission  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  financial  condition  of  the  district;  if  they  are 
free  from  that  sense  of  uncertainty  which  is  always  present  when  a  Leg- 
islature made  up  of  delegates  from  a  whole  State  attempts  to  pass  on  bills 
which  are  intended  to  apply  to  but  a  small  portion  of  the  State,  then 
they  may  feel  that  the  metropolitan  commission  is  a  good  investment 
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for  the  taxes  of  their  citizens.  The  metropolitan  commission  which  acts 
as  a  servant  and  not  as  the  master  of  the  municipalities  which  support 
it,  which  assumes  part  of  their  municipal  responsibilities  but  does  not 
detract  from  their  individual  independence,  which  permits  economy  but 
does  not  lead  to  a  degeneration  of  civic  pride,  which  is  the  executive 
body  of  a  federation  of  closely  united  cities,  assuming  the  charge  of  a 
duty  common  to  all  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  that  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment cares  for  many  common  interests  of  closely  united  States, 
such  a  commission  organized  on  such  a  basis  would  provide  a  tolerably 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  problem  of  government  as  applied  to  the 
modern  great  city. 

W.    KODMAN   PeABODY. 


A  NEW   EDITION   OF   DEFOE.* 

It  is  just  two  hundred  years  since  Daniel  Defoe  completed  the  first 
collected  edition  of  his  works  by  adding  to  the  "True  Collection,"  of 
July,  1703,  "A  Second  Volume  of  the  Writings  of  the  Author  of  the 
True-Born  Englishman.  Some  whereof  never  before  printed.  Cor- 
rected and  Enlarged  by  the  Author."  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that, 
if  to-day  there  were  any  reason  for  suppressing  Defoe's  name  on  the 
title-pages,  his  works  would  undoubtedly  appear  as  those  of  the 
"Author  of  Eobinson  Crusoe,"  a  masterpiece  destined  to  be  read  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a  satire  in 
verse,  entitled  "The  True-Born  Englishman,"  ever  set  the  heterogeneous 
English  people  laughing  and  commended  its  author  to  the  favor  of  the 
Dutch-born  king,  William  the  Third.  It  is  still  more  significant  to 
find  that,  of  the  thirty-nine  poems  and  pamphlets  Defoe  thought 
worthy  of  collecting  in  permanent  form,  only  the  just  named  satire 
and  the  famous  pamphlet,  "  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters  "  — 
which,  to  borrow  his  own  pun  in  a  letter  to  Harley,  was  Defoe's  shortest 
way  to  ruin  financially  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  morally  — 
have  been  included  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  writings.  This  is  but 
another  way  of  saying  that  it  is  Defoe  the  great  prototype  of  the  latter- 
day  realistic  novelists,  and  not  Defoe  the  pamphleteer,  the  satirist,  the 
forerunner  of  the  modern  interviewer  and  editor,  that  has  impressed 
himself  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  reading  world.  It  is  perhaps 
even  more  curious  to  perceive  that  more  than  nine-tenths  of  any  recent 
edition  of  Defoe  consists  of  works  published,  if  not  written,  between 
his  sixtieth  and  sixty-seventh  years,  a  fact  that  does  not  altogether 
square  with  the  theories  put  forth  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  compara- 
tive uselessness  of  aging  men. 

The  edition  of  Defoe  which  the  Messrs.  Crowell  have  recently  given 
us  should  not,  of  course,  apply  the  term  "works "  to  the  comparatively 
small  portion  of  Defoe's  writings  gathered  within  sixteen  clearly  printed 

*  "The  Works  of  Daniel  Defoe."    In  sixteen  volumes.     With  Introductions  by 
G.  H.  Maynadier,  Ph.D.     New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
40 
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and  convenient  volumes.  Even  a  rigid  winnowing  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  odd  titles  that  appear  in  Mr.  William  Lee's  bibliography- 
would  still  furnish  far  more  material  for  an  edition  of  Defoe's  "Works " 
than  any  modern  publisher  would  be  likely  to  confront  with  equanimity. 
If  in  this  winnowed  list  we  were  to  retain  the  nine  volumes  of  the 
famous  "Review,"  of  which  the  British  Museum  owns  what  is  or  at 
least  has  been  for  some  years  stated  to  be  a  unique  complete  set,  and  if 
to  it  we  were  to  add  the  contributions  to  "Mist's  Journal,"  and  other 
newspapers  identified  by  Mr.  Lee  as  Defoe's,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
numerous  letters  to  Harley  printed  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission, we  should  have  a  mass  of  material  which  could  be  gathered 
in  a  definitive  edition  only  after  the  expenditure  of  almost  as  much 
labor  and  money  as  would  be  required  for  a  similar  edition  of  Defoe's 
titanic  rival  in  the  art  of  driving  a  pen,  his  pious  and  learned  contem- 
porary. Cotton  Mather. 

What  the  American  publishers  have  really  given  us  is  what  Messrs. 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  gave  us  ten  years  ago,  under  the  very  competent 
editorship  of  Mr.  George  A.  Aitken,  viz., a  collection  of  "Romances  and 
Narratives  by  Daniel  Defoe  "  —  unless,  indeed,  one  objects  to  the  use  of 
the  word  "romance  "in  connection  with  so  matter-of-fact  a  writer. 
With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Maynadier's  introductions  and  the  substi- 
tution of  "The  True-Born  Englishman"  and  "The  Shortest  Way  with 
the  Dissenters  "  for  the  interesting  tract  on  the  perennial  servant  prob- 
lem, "Everybody's  Business  is  Nobody's  Business,"  and  the  plea  for 
better  treatment  of  old  people,  entitled  "The  Protestant  Monastery,"  the 
American  edition  apparently  follows  the  British  without  variation  in 
the  matter  of  material.  To  complain  of  this  state  of  affairs  would  be 
idle,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  American  public  would  buy  more  of 
Defoe  than  can  be  forced  upon  the  British  public,  or  that  it  would  spe- 
cially relish  the  substitution  of  such  books  as  "  The  Family  Instructor  " 
and  "Religious  Courtship"  for,  let  us  say,  "A  New  Voyage  Round  the 
World  "  and  "Due  Preparations  for  the  Plague."  The  publishers  are  not 
to  be  blamed,  nor  are  the  readers  of  to-day ;  for  if  ever  a  man  literally 
buried  himself  in  a  mass  of  printed  pages,  rivalled  an  encyclopedia  in 
the  range  of  his  topics,  and  rendered  the  study  of  his  career  perplexing, 
if  not  baffling,  to  biographers,  historians,  and  critics,  that  man  is  Daniel 
Defoe. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task  and  of  the  fact  that  no 
adequate  public  support  can  be  expected  for  it,  it  remains  a  matter  of 
regret  that  a  fairly  complete  and  well-edited  edition  of  Defoe's  miscel- 
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laneous  works  is  not  accessible  to  students  of  English  literature  and 
history,  not  to  mention  students  of  economics  and  geography,  and  tliat 
no  thoroughly  satisfactory  biography  of  one  of  the  greatest  writers  and 
most  interesting  men  that  ever  lived  should  exist  for  the  delectation 
and  instruction  of  the  general  as  well  as  of  the  special  reader.  There 
is  no  lack,  to  be  sure,  of  elaborate  biographies,  those  of  Walter  Wilson 
and  William  Lee  being  excellent  for  their  respective  periods  (1830  and 
1869)  from  the  point  of  view  of  thoroughness,  although  scarcely  from 
that  of  popular  appeal.  The  conscientious  biography  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright  (1894),  in  spite  of  its  mechanical  construction,  might  have 
done  service  in  inducing  students  to  revise  in  a  slight  degree  their  un- 
favorable estimate  of  Defoe's  character,  had  not  the  biographer  developed 
the  fantastic  theory  that  his  hero  kept  a  vow  of  silence  toward  his  wife 
and  children  for  twenty-nine  years.  This  preposterous  theory,  which 
was  based  upon  the  notion,  supported  by  Defoe,  that  "  Eobinson  Crusoe  " 
is  an  allegory  of  its  author's  life,  and  particularly  upon  an  anecdote 
told  in  the  "Serious  Eeflections  of  Eobinson  Crusoe,"  was  at  variance 
not  merely  with  human  nature,  but  with  many  of  the  facts  already 
known  with  regard  to  Defoe's  way  of  life;  yet  a  decade  ago  Mr.  Aitken 
felt  called  upon  to  argue  seriously  against  it. 

Certain  passages  in  Defoe's  letters  to  Harley,  made  public  three  years 
after  Mr.  Wright  wrote  his  book,  make  the  theory  undiscussable  except 
as  a  curiosity  of  literature ;  but  the  entire  correspondence  also  renders 
inadequate  those  chapters  of  Mr.  Wright's  predecessors  that  deal  with 
Defoe's  tangled  career  from  the  time  he  was  committed  to  Kewgate, 
after  standing  in  the  pillory  hung  with  garlands,  to  the  death  of  that 
Queen  Anne  whose  efficient  and  somewhat  tortuous  secret-service  man 
he  became  under  Harley  and  Godolphin.  Some  of  the  main  facts  of  this 
dark  period  of  Defoe's  life  had  been  either  known  or  shrewdly  guessed 
at;  but  a  fair  amount  of  really  detailed  information  about  it  has  been 
accessible  only  in  the  last  few  years.  I  cannot  see  that  it  necessitates 
much  revision  of  our  views  as  to  Defoe's  character,  since  it  only  forces 
us  to  reckon  in  detail  ten  years  earlier  with  the  tortuous  intrigues  of  the 
government  informer  who  had  been  but  too  plainly  revealed  when  Mr. 
Lee,  a  generation  ago,  printed  the  letters  to  Charles  De  la  Faye.  The 
correspondence  with  Harley  is  so  full  of  interesting  details,  however, 
that  although  some  good  articles  have  been  based  upon  it,  an  exhaus- 
tive biography  utilizing  it  as  well  as  the  valuable  gleanings  of  Mr.  Aitken 
and  other  scholars  is  a  great  desideratum. 

In  the  matter  of  an  adequate  edition  of  Defoe's  miscellaneous  writ- 
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ings,  we  are  worse  off  than  we  are  in  the  matter  of  a  satisfactory- 
biography.  The  Dent  and  Crowell  editions,  as  we  have  seen,  give  us 
little  besides  the  stories  and  narratives.  The  Hazlitt  edition,  which, 
according  to  Prof.  Saintsbury,  promised  to  be  somewhat  satisfactory, 
stopped  in  the  midst  of  the  fourth  volume  some  sixty  or  more  years  ago 
because  of  a  lack  of  public  support.  This  is  said  to  have  checked  the 
issue  of  more  volumes  in  Bohn's  Library.  The  edition  in  twenty  vol- 
umes printed  at  Oxfard  in  1840  and  1841  furnished  reprints  not  only 
of  the  novels  but  of  a  few  of  the  noteworthy  tracts,  as  well  as  of  such 
important  works  as  "The  Family  Instructor,"  "Eeligious  Courtship," 
"The  Complete  English  Tradesman,"  "A  System  of  Magic,"  "The  His- 
tory and  Reality  of  Apparitions,"  and  "The  Political  History  of  the 
Devil."  There  have  been  posthumous  publications,  such  as  "The  Com- 
plete English  Gentleman,"  edited  by  Dr.  Biilbring  in  1890.  The  famous 
"Essay  on  Projects"  and  the  less  known  but  still  rather  important 
"  Consolidator "  were  made  accessible  in  a  volume  by  the  late  Prof.  Mor- 
ley ;  but,  when  aU  is  told,  the  student  of  Defoe,  as  I  have  had  occasion 
to  learn  within  the  past  few  months,  has  a  harder  time  than  he  should 
have,  especially  in  America,  in  endeavoring  to  gather  the  material  nec- 
essary for  a  detailed  understanding  of  Defoe's  marvellous  literary  and 
journalistic  versatility,  or  for  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  investiga- 
tion of  the  man's  sinuous  career  and  mysterious  character.  He  is  grate- 
ful for  what  publishers  and  editors  have  given  him ;  but  when  he  has 
ranged  all  the  reprints  on  his  shelves  and  has  bought  or  borrowed  from 
friends  all  the  originals  he  can  lay  his  hands  upon,  he  is  still  tempted, 
in  imitation  of  the  pious  Daniel,  to  quote  Scripture :  "  But  what  are 
these  among  so  many  ?  " 

The  pious  Daniel!  Was  he  really  pious,  some  may  ask,  or  only  a 
canting  hypocrite  ?  How  could  a  truly  pious  man  have  made  so  many 
enemies,  obtained  such  a  long-continued  reputation  as  a  consummate 
liar,  proved  himself  such  a  political  turncoat,  acted  as  a  secret  agent  for 
Harley  under  assumed  names  and  with  a  multiplicity  of  pretexts  for 
worming  himself  into  the  confidence  of  unsuspecting  persons;  how 
could  he  have  supported  in  his  "  Eeview "  causes  in  which  he  did  not 
believe,  and,  worse  still,  have  written  his  disingenuous  "Appeal  to  Honor 
and  Justice  " ;  how  could  he  then  have  accepted  the  office  of  a  govern- 
ment spy  under  the  ministers  of  George  I  and  worked  for  years  with 
the  publishers  of  Jacobite  newspapers,  all  the  while  informing  on  them 
and  endeavoring  to  take  the  venom  out  of  their  articles ;  how  could  he 
have  done  all  this  and  yet  have  quoted  Scripture  continually  and  writ- 
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ten  page  upon  page  of  pious  homily  without  being  a  hypocrite  of  the 
deepest  dye? 

Probably  no  one  can  answer  these  questions  satisfactorily  in  an  arti- 
cle, and  perhaps  no  one  will  ever  answer  them  adequately,  unless  it 
be  that  thoroughly  competent  biographer  of  Defoe  for  whose  speedy 
appearance  some  of  us  are  hoping.  I  can  say  for  myself  only  that, 
after  a  considerable  amount  of  study  spent  upon  Defoe  as  a  man  and 
a  writer,  I  am  convinced  that,  however  crooked  his  conduct,  he  was 
essentially  a  religious  and,  in  his  own  opinion,  an  honest  man.  Some 
of  his  actions  were  execrable  and  must  have  appeared  more  than  ques- 
tionable to  his  own  conscience ;  but  I  fancy  that  he  grew  slowly  to  be 
a  consummate  casuist,  that  a  certain  unity  of  patriotic  purpose,  summed 
up  in  the  words  "peace  and  moderation,"  may  be  discovered  in  all  his 
political  writings  and  actions,  that  gratitude  to  his  benefactor,  Harley, 
the  example  of  great  men  around  him  who  were  intriguing  and  taking 
bribes,  the  imperfect  differentiation  of  parties,  the  continued  pressure  of 
financial  difficulties,  and  the  growth  through  practice  of  a  delight  in 
mystifying  people  and  in  controlling,  through  his  own  shrewdness  and 
ingenuity,  the  actions  of  men  less  subtly  intelligent  than  himself,  ac- 
count in  a  large  measure  for  all  the  uncanny  actions  of  Defoe  that  have 
brought  him  into  such  discredit,  especially  of  late  years.  His  conduct, 
in  other  words,  can  and  should  be  extenuated,  though  not  excused,  and 
is  not  inconsistent  with  genuine  piety  of  a  narrow  Puritan  type,  not 
lovely  to  us  of  to-day,  but  common  enough  not  so  many  years  ago. 

As  for  applying  to  Defoe  the  epithets  "unscrupulous,"  "vulgar," 
"thick-skinned,"  which  modern  critics  freely  bestow  upon  him,  I  find 
myself  more  and  more  inclined  to  think  the  procedm-e  hazardous,  if  not 
positively  unfair.  He  had  not  a  few  scruples  of  his  own;  he  had 
touches  of  refinement,  especially  in  his  conception  of  the  true  dignity  of 
women,  distinctly  in  advance  of  his  age ;  he  was  very  sensitive  on  not 
a  few  matters.  There  is  a  basis  for  every  charge  brought  against  him; 
but  there  is  always  something  to  be  said  in  his  favor.  At  one  moment 
he  is  servile  to  Harley ;  then  he  writes  him  a  letter  that  reads  as  though 
it  were  written  from  one  friend  to  another  rather  than  from  a  bankrupt 
political  spy  to  his  employer  in  high  station.  I  suspect  that  the  critics 
have  been  for  so  many  years  accustomed  to  see  m  Defoe  the  trickster, 
che  shopkeeper,  the  plebeian  journalist,  that  they  will  continue  for  many 
years,  if  not  forever,  to  belabor  him  with  uncomplimentary  epithets, 
much  as  men  have  for  centuries  belabored  a  certain  humble  beast  of 
burden.     They  will  make  allowances  for  Cowper's  "dear  Mat  Prior," 
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who  was  petted  by  the  great  men  of  his  time,  but  led  in  many  respects 
a  far  from  exemplary  life,  and  on  one  occasion  gave  a  vote  in  Parlia- 
ment that  was  perhaps  as  indefensible  on  grounds  of  true  honor  as  any- 
thing with  which  Defoe  stands  charged.  "Give  a  dog  a  bad  name" 
is  an  aphorism  that  continually  suggests  itself  in  connection  with 
Defoe's  character  and  career.  It  held  good  of  him  when  he  was 
alive;  it  holds  good  of  him  to-day;  yet  then,  as  now,  an  attempt  of  a 
close  observer  to  analyze  his  character  was  sure  to  be  baffled.  Henry 
Baker,  afterward  his  son-in-law,  wrote  to  Sophia  Defoe  that  her  father 
loved  to  shroud  himself  in  mists,  which  was  but  another  way  of  saying 
that  Baker,  who  was  anxious  about  the  dowry  to  be  paid  him,  studied 
the  old  man  closely  without  being  able  to  comprehend  him.  I  am  by 
no  means  certain  that  we  are  much  nearer  to  understanding  him  than 
that  prudent  lover,  Baker,  was. 

Take  only  the  matter  of  his  verbal  honesty.  The  critics,  includ- 
ing the  late  Prof.  Minto  and  Defoe's  latest  editor,  warn  us  that  it  will 
not  do  to  rely  on  Defoe's  statements.  For  years  they  held  up  the  story 
of  the  deceased  Mrs.  Veal's  remarkable  visit  to  Mrs.  Bargrave  as  an 
example  of  Defoe's  skill  in  lending  plausibility  to  the  most  unbelievable 
narrative,  paying  a  tribute  to  the  writer,  but  generally  accompanying  it 
with  a  back -handed  compliment  to  the  man,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
invented  the  tale  of  the  apparition  in  order  that  it  might  be  used  to 
advertise  a  certain  religious  treatise.  But  within  eleven  years  Mr. 
Wright  has  suggested  and  Mr.  Aitken  has  completely  proved  that  Defoe 
invented  next  to  nothing;  that  he  merely  reported  with  great  fidelity  a 
ghost  story  current  in  Canterbury  in  1705;  that,  in  other  words,  he  was 
a  great  interviewer,  instead  of  a  remarkable  story-teller.  Many  of  the 
geographical  details  introduced  into  "  Captain  Singleton "  have  been 
shown  to  be  due  not  to  Defoe's  vivid  imagination  marvellously  fore- 
stalling the  discoveries  of  Livingstone  and  Stanley,  but  to  his  careful 
study  of  old  maps  and  of  books  of  travel.  The  result  has  been  to  make 
some  of  us  at  least  very  chary  of  asserting  that  a  statement  made  by 
Defoe  is  unworthy  of  credence  unless  it  is  corroborated  by  outside  evi- 
dence. 

I  may  mention  a  case  in  point.  In  his  account  of  the  famous  storm 
of  November,  1703,  the  first  of  his  minutely  realistic  narratives,  there 
are  passages  in  which  the  editor  says  he  saw  things  which  no  one  shut 
up  in  Newgate  as  Defoe  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  at  the  time 
could  possibly  have  witnessed.  In  view  of  Defoe's  reiterated  assurances 
of  the  meticulous  accuracy  with  which  he  compiled  his  account,  there 
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was  nothing  to  do  but  to  suppose  either  that  he  was  not  in  Newgate,  a 
supposition  which  the  biographers  thought  untenable,  or  that  he  was 
giving  an  early  illustration  of  his  fonditess  for  indulging  in  details  of 
verisimilitude  impossible  to  a  strictly  honest  man  careful  of  the  words 
he  employs,  or  else  that  he  had  a  collaborator  whose  eyes  he  assumed 
to  be  equivalent  to  his  own.  I  made  up  my  own  mind  after  reading 
the  book  that  Defoe  was  out  of  Newgate  when  he  wrote  it,  and  I  was 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  some  remarks  he  makes  in  one  of  his  ac- 
counts of  famous  thieves  with  regard  to  the  facility  with  which  crimi- 
nals induced  the  turnkeys  to  aUow  them  to  absent  themselves  for  a 
time  from  the  prison. 

Defoe,  I  thought,  might  have  had  special  reasons  of  business  to 
take  the  horseback  ride  in  Kent  that  he  mentions;*  and  certainly 
there  was  no  ground  to  suspect  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  offer  a 
bribe.  This  was  before  I  had  had  time  to  go  carefully  through  the  Har- 
ley  Papers.  Two  of  the  earliest  letters,  that  of  November  9,  1703,  to 
Harley  and  that  of  November,  but  with  no  specified  day,  to  James 
Stancliffe,  make  Defoe's  "enlargement"  in  that  month  practically  cer- 
tain, and  thus  render  possible  the  personal  experiences  recounted  in  the 
volume  on  "The  Storm." f  I  ^a^y  ^®  credulous  by  nature,  but  it  will 
take  a  good  deal  hereafter  to  make  me  agree  with  the  scrupulous  modern 
gentlemen  who  do  not  hesitate  to  call  homespun  Daniel  Defoe  on  every 
possible  occasion  an  unmitigated  liar.  He  undoubtedly  acted  lies 
often  enough ;  he  advocated  policies  and  measures  he  did  not  believe  in, 
fancying  that  good  might  come  of  it ;  he  changed  sides  at  the  direction 
of  men  to  whom  he  cringed ;  but  to  say  that  he  was  "  perhaps  the  great- 
est liar  that  ever  lived "  is  a  coarse  and  blundering  way  to  characterize 
an  extraordinarily  complex  personality. 

What  has  just  been  said  will  perhaps  suffice  to  show  why  in  my 
judgment  every  help  should  be  afforded  such  students  as  are  willing  to 

*"The  Storm  "  (1704),  p.  135.  This  journey  is  represented  as  having  taken 
place  about  a  month  after  the  storm,  but  there  are  other  details  showing  that  the 
editor  of  the  book  could  not  have  been  pent  up  in  prison  while  the  tempest  was 
raging. 

f  See  "Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Fifteenth  Report,"  Appendix,  Part 
xV.,  1897,  pp.  75,  76.  Also  E.  S.  Roscoe's  "Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,"  1903, 
p.  48.  Mr.  Whitten,  in  his  little  volume  on  Defoe  in  the  "  Westminster  Biographies  " 
(1900),  seems  to  adhere  to  the  old  dates.  Mr.  Thomas  Bateson,  in  his  article  on 
"Defoe  and  Harley  "  ("English  Historical  Review,"  April,  1900),  places  Defoe's  re- 
lease in  the  spring  of  1704,  apparently  overlooking  the  above-mentioned  letters.  He 
is  followed  by  Dr.  Maynadier,  who,  although  somewhat  unsympathetic  to  Defoe, 
seems  to  have  based  his  introductions  on  the  latest  materials. 
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spend  the  necessary  time  on  a  study  of  Defoe's  life.  As  the  author  of 
the  greatest  story  of  adventure  in  our  literature,  and  as  an  important 
actor  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  epochs  of  English  history,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fascination  attaching  to  his  enigmatic  character,  he  is 
surely  worthy  of  all  the  study  that  is  likely  to  be  put  upon  him.  And 
he  must  be  studied  by  critics  in  the  light  of  his  miscellaneous  works 
just  as  thoroughly  as  by  historians  in  the  light  of  his  correspondence. 

Nor  should  the  task  of  reading  extensively  his  pedestrian  satires  in 
verse,  his  political,  economic,  and  ecclesiastical  pamphlets,  and  his  mis- 
cellaneous books  and  journalistic  work  prove  altogether  arduous  and 
unattractive  to  a  wide-awake  mind.  It  is  perennially  interesting  to 
watch  a  keen  debater  get  the  better  of  his  adversaries.  It  is  worth 
while  to  read  incisive  English  prose,  even  though  one's  eyes  are  tried  by 
careless  printing  and  yellow  paper.  Surely  it  is  in  order  time  and  again 
to  protest  against  the  prevalent  notion  that  literary  pleasure  is  given  only 
by  poems  and  dramas  and  novels  and  tales,  and  an  occasional  history,  or 
biography,  or  volume  of  essays.  The  prose  tracts  of  Milton,  for  all  their 
controversial  bitterness,  contain  the  most  sublimely  eloquent  passages  I 
have  ever  read.  The  controversial  works  of  Andrew  Marvell  are  full 
of  admirable  sense  and  pungent  wit.  The  tracts  of  Defoe  lack  wit  and 
humor,  as  a  rule,  and  are  rarely  marked  by  real  eloquence ;  but  they  are 
full  of  quintessential  English  sense  and  vigor,  and  they  seem  to  me  to 
be  almost  unrivalled  in  their  power  of  appeal  to  the  average  reader. 
Defoe  and  that  other  great  pamphleteer,  Tom  Paine,  may  have  been 
thoroughly  philistine  journalists,  but  any  definition  of  literature  that 
excludes  their  powerful  pamphlets  is  to  my  mind  a  very  faulty  one. 

But  I  have  wandered  far  afield  from  the  edition  of  the  stories  which 
the  Messrs.  Crowell  are  offering  the  American  public.  Whether  some 
of  us  like  the  fact  or  not,  these  sixteen  volumes  contain  all  that  even  a 
wide  reader  wants  to  know  of  Defoe  and  a  good  deal  more  than  many 
persons  will  be  able  to  compass.  The  second  and  third  parts  of  "Eob- 
inson  Crusoe  "  —  to  wit,  the  "Farther  Adventures"  and  the  "Serious  Re- 
flections," are  not  likely  to  be  deeply  dipped  into,  even  though  the  former 
ought  to  possess  considerable  interest  to  persons  concerned  in  the  fate 
of  the  Philippines,  Japan,  and  Russia.  "A  New  Voyage  Round  the 
World "  might  interest  readers  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  South  Amer- 
ica; yet  neither  it,  nor  "Due  Preparations  for  the  Plague,"  nor  the  latter 
half  of  "  Colonel  Jacque "  seems  calculated  to  hold  the  attention  of  even 
the  strenuous  readers  of  to-day,  despite  the  fact  that  in  the  first  and  the 
last  Defoe,  as  Dr.  Maynadier  reminds  us,  was  something  of  an  early  im- 
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perialist.  His  accounts  of  famous  thieves  and  pirates  and  of  the  Scotch 
prodigy  of  second  sight,  Duncan  Campbell,  must,  1  suspect,  be  content 
with  few  though  tit  readers.  Even  the  "Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,"  highly 
praised  though  it  has  been  by  competent  authorities,  is  by  no  meaus 
certain  of  being  often  taken  down  from  the  shelves.  I  should  bo  sorry 
to  think  that  "  Captain  Singleton  "  runs  any  risk  of  sharing  this  fate ; 
yet  I  doubt  whether  it  will  ever  be  a  truly  popular  book,  even  with  boys 
or  with  men  who  have  fortunately  not  laid  aside  all  their  boyish  love  of 
strange  adventures  and  heroic  achievements. 

What  will  the  modern  public  say  to  the  books  that  are  left  —  to  the 
first  part  of  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  to  the  "Journal  of  the  Plague  Year,"  to 
"  Moll  Flanders,"  and  "  Eoxana  "  ?  This  is  the  first  question  I  asked  my- 
self when  I  heard  that  a  new  edition  of  Defoe  was  in  preparation.  Will 
a  large  number  of  new  readers  be  secured  for  these  immortal  works,  or 
will  they  be  put  on  the  top  shelf  or  kept  under  lock  and  key  ?  Has 
America  yet  developed  a  public  of  appreciable  size  that  is  capable  of 
putting  quietly  to  one  side  the  coarseness  of  "  Moll  Flanders "  and  of 
enjoying  the  book  as  a  realistic  narrative  full  of  interesting  adventure, 
presenting  vivid  pictures  of  lower  and  middle  class  life  two  centuries 
ago,  and  sliowing,  in  view  of  the  time  of  its  publication,  not  a  little 
skill  in  the  portrayal  of  character?  Will  somewhat  the  same  attitude 
be  taken  toward  "Eoxana,"  less  successful  though  it  be  than  "Moll 
Flanders,"  save  perhaps  in  the  matter  of  plot?  Will  the  "Journal  of 
the  Plague  Year,"  which  has  been  read  in  our  schools  and  has  appeared 
in  several  series  of  English  classics,  appeal  to  a  new  stratum  of  readers 
as  an  extraordinarily  artistic  work  of  the  constructive  imagination,  or 
seem  too  grew  some  a  book  to  be  read  with  pleasure  by  any  sensitive 
person?  Finally,  will  the  first  part  of  "Robinson  Crusoe"  cease  to  be 
regarded  by  a  large  number  of  adults  as  a  famous  old  book  specially 
adapted  for  presentation  to  boys  in  their  teens? 

If  I  could  answer  these  questions  with  precision  I  should  have  a 
much  mtore  definite  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  pop- 
ular culture  in  America  than  any  man  can  possibly  have.  If  many 
persons  share  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  a  well-known  magazine  that 
Defoe  never  showed  genius  outside  of  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  it  is  certainly 
to  be  hoped  that  this  new  edition  will  be  widely  sold  and  widely  read, 
and  that  some  of  the  best  criticism  of  Defoe  will  be  read  in  connection 
with  it.  If  many  persons  hold  with  a  recent  supporter  of  the  old  story 
that  Harley,  not  Defoe,  was  the  real  author  of  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  that 
that  great  book  differs  essentially  in  style  from  Defoe's  other  narratives. 
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there  is  certainly  need  of  a  new  edition  of  the  book  Dr.  Johnson  de- 
clared no  man  ever  wished  shorter.  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  seems  to  me 
to  be,  not  so  much  an  allegory  of  Defoe's  own  life,  as  an  epitome  of  his 
multifarious  knowledge,  his  views  of  man  and  God,  his  strange  and 
varied  vicissitudes.  It  is  not  only  the  first  great  story  of  our  first  great 
realist,  it  is  also  in  many  particulars  the  consummate  product  of  our  first 
great  journalist  and  of  one  of  our  earliest  self -trained  writers  on  econo- 
mics, travel  and  geography,  morals,  and  theology.  It  is  much  more  than 
the  epic  of  the  lower  class  Englishman  it  has  been  described  as  being; 
it  is  more  than  a  picaresque  story  told  by  an  unrivalled  master  of 
minutely  realistic  detail ;  it  is  more  than  a  great  prose  classic,  the  art  of 
which  has  been  praised  by  as  keen  a  critic  as  Poe,  and  is  abundantly 
manifest  to  any  one  capable  of  making  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  narra- 
tive. Despite  its  lack  of  humor  and  of  the  power  of  drawing  tears  from 
readers  avid  of  pathetio  sentiment,  despite  the  absence  of  poetical  rhap- 
sodizing over  the  beauties  of  tropical  nature,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
written  by  one  of  the  least  inspired  poets  that  ever  turned  thousands  of 
bad  verses,  "Eobinson  Crusoe  "  holds  by  the  world's  great  poems  through 
its  possession  of  a  large  central  idea  that  has  never  ceased  and  can  never 
cease  to  go  straight  to  the  hearts  of  men.  It  is  to  Defoe's  eternal  credit 
that  he  first  thoroughly  realized,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  appeal 
that  the  story  of  a  solitary  man's  triumph  over  the  pitiless  and  seem- 
ingly unsubduable  powers  of  nature  must  make  to  that  man's  fellows. 
It  was  he  who  in  the  pages  devoted  to  Crusoe's  sojourn  on  his  island 
first  put  this  sublime  conception  into  a  literary  form  adequate  to  its 
dignity. 

The  world  realized  at  once  what  he  had  done,  and  so  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years  the  bankrupt  and  spy  at  whom  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's 
day  sneered  has  been  known  to  lands  and  peoples  that  will  never  name 
his  scorners.  It  is  a  good  deed  to  endeavor  to  widen  and  deepen  his 
fame  by  the  publication  of  a  cheap  edition  of  all  the  products  of  his 
marvellous  pen  that  the  public  can  be  induced  to  buy.  It  would  also 
be  a  good  deed  if  a  sympathetic  critic  would  try  to  relieve  his  memory 
from  some  of  the  obloquy  now  resting  upon  it.  He  can  never  be  com- 
pletely rehabilitated  as  a  man ;  but  it  would  seem  that  his  character 
might  be  more  leniently  judged,  his  career  more  interestingly  set  forth, 
his  genius  more  adequately  and  ungrudgingly  appreciated. 

W.  P.  Trent. 
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